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OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  people  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  an  authoress,  who  has  so  long  contributed  to  their  instruction 
and  delight,  a  few  remarks  respecting  her,  can  neither  be  inappro- 
priate nor  unacceptable. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  bom  in  1745,  and  is  the  daughter  of  a 
clergjnnan  whose  residence  was  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol.  Her 
love  of  knowledge  early  displayed  itself,  and  induced  her,  after  ex- 
hausting the  slender  domestic  library,  to  haye  recourse  to  borrow- 
ing from  her  village  friends.  She  removed  in  the  year  1765,  with 
her  four  sisters,  to  Bristol,  where  they  jointly  conducted  a  boarding 
flchool  for  young  ladies,  with  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  Some 
of  her  earliest  productions,  which  were  in  the  dramatic  form,  owed 
their  existence  to  a  desire  of  furnishing  her  pupils  with  proper 
poetical  recitations.  Her  talents  and  virtues  gained  not  only  the 
patronage  of  men  of  taste  and  science,  but  the  firm  friendship  of 
some  of  the  most  iUustrious  names  which  the  present  age  has  in- 
scribed on  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  After  continuing  for  many 
years  in  the  interesting  work  of  education,  the  sisters  retired  to 
Barley-Wood  in  Wrington,  near  Somersetshire,  where  a  beautiful 
cottage  and  grounds  were  arranged  and  ornamented  by  their 
united  taste. 

By  those  who  attach  value  to  the  minutest  circumstances  con- 
nected with  genius  and  piety,  we  shall  be  forgiven  for  adding,  that 
almost  every  tree  in  this  delightful  retreat  has  been  planted  by 
Mrs.  H.  More's  own  hand,  and  that  a  little  cabinet-table,  from 
whence  has  issued  many  a  sheet  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  is 
elegantly  inlaid  with  small  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  wood,  fronr 
the  trees  of  her  own  rearing. 

In  various  works  of  charity,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of 
0chools  for  the  poor,  these  excellent  sisters  co-operated,  bringing  to 
the  relief  of  ignorance  and  penury,  the  unwearied  energy  of  con- 
genial spirits.  In  this  hallowed  seclusion,  the  three  elder  inmates 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  each  having  at- 
tained her  75th  year ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  the  yonnp^''^ 
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was  taken,  at  the  age  of  67,  leaving  the  beloved  survivor  to  pursue 
a  solitary  pilgrimage.  This  utter  bereavement  of  relatives  serves 
to  place  in  stronger  relief  the  consolations  of  that  religion  v^hich 
she  has  so  often  recommended  to  others,  while  the  patient  mag- 
nanimity which  she  opposes  to  the  inroads  of  time,  sickness,  and 
sorrow,  evince  her  strength  and  solace  are  not  of  this  world.  She 
still  continues  to  exercise  hospitality,  and  to  charm  by  the  vivacity 
of  her  conversation,  the  multitude  of  guests  who  seek  the  honour  of 
a  personal  interview.  The  youngest  visitant  finds  her  condescension 
of  manner  suddenly  dispelling  the  awe  which  her  talents  had  in- 
spired ;  and  the  stranger  who  approaches  Barley- Wood,  with  the 
thrill  of  undefined  apprehensions,  leaves  it,  cheered  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  an  angel.  The  following  graphic  description  of  her,  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  visited  her  habitation 
in  the  spring  of  1824. 

"  Mrs.  More  is  rather  short,  but  otherwise  of  an  usual  size,  with 
a  face  that  could  never  have  been  handsome,  and  never  other  than 
agreeable.  She  has  the  brightest  and  most  intellectual  eye  that  I 
ever  saw  in  an  aged  person ;  it  was  as  clear,  and  seemed  as  fuUy 
awake  with  mind  and  soul,  as  if  it  had  but  lately  opened  on  a  world 
full  of  novelty.  The  whole  of  her  face  was  strongly  characterized 
by  cheerfulness.  I  had  once  thought  the  world  was  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  rendering  old  age  agreeable,  and  it 
crossed  my  mind  that  I  would  suggest  to  Mrs.  More,  that  she  might, 
better  than  any  person,  supply  this  deficiency.  But  it  was  better 
than  a  volume  on  this  subject  to  see  her.  I  understood  the  whole 
art  of  making  old  age  peacefiil,  tranquil,  happy,  at  a  glance.  It  is 
only  to  exert  our  talents  in  the  cause  of  virtue  as  she  has  done,  and 
in  age  be  like  her.  It  was  a  strong  lecture,  and  I  would  not 
forget  it." 

In  tracing  the  literary  course  of  this  distinguished  personage, 
from  her  first  production,  the  "  Search  after  Happiness,*'  to  her 
last,  the  ^  Spirit  of  Prayer,"  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  that  spirit  of  be^ 
nevolence  which  pervades  the  whole. 

Those  who  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  fame,  will  best  know 
how  to  estimate  that  strength  of  principle,  which  led  her  to  re- 
nounce the  exercise  of  her  dramatic  powers,  after  they  had  won 
the  fascinating  meed  of  popular  applause,  firom  a  doubt  whether  a 
^  Christian  might  safely  countenance  the  stage." 
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In  the  perusal  of  her  writings,  we  are  surprised  both  at  their 
diversity  of  subject,  and  compass  of  thought.  That  genius  must  be 
endow^  with  no  conunon  versatility,  which  could,  with  equal  ease, 
mark  out  the  map  of  tutelage  for  a  princess,  or  hold,  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  mines,  a  lamp  of  Ixuth  to  the  miserable  coUiers^ ; 
touch  the  tenderest  imagery  of  the  heart  in  the  poem  on  ^  Sensi- 
biUtyf"  or  illustrate  the  ru^ments  of  a  peasant's  faith,  in  the  ballad 
of  ^  Dan  and  Jane ;''  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of  sublimity, 
following  the  very  ^  diiefest  of  the  appstles,"  or  descend  with  the 
alphabet  of  morality,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ^^  Postilion,'^  the 
**  Poacher,"  and  the  "  Orange  Girl/'  A  mind  fitted  to  range  in  the 
departments  of  fancy,  and  clothe  its  conceptions  with  all  the  rich- 
ness of  classic  allusion,  must  be  eminent  in  self-control,  to  humble 
itself  to  the  petty  and  painful  details  which  the  science  of  human 
wretchedness  imposes. 

But  though  the  works  of  Mrs.  More  display,  both  in  plan  and  style, 
such  unusual  variety,  a  principle  of  moral  unity  is  prominent  in  all. 

The  negative  merit  of  merely  doing  no  evil^  with  which  many 
of  the  imaginative  vmters  of  the  present  day  are  satisfied,  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  her,  who,  in  her  literary  effi>rts,  sought  not  the 
praise  of  men  in  opposition  to  the  praise  of  God.  In  all  her  tales, 
whether  complicated  or  simple,  she  has  clearly  kept  in  view  the 
best  interests  of  society,  toiling  to  ^^  give  ardour  to  virtue,  and  con- 
fidence to  truth.''  In  the  composition  of  her  characters.  Vice  is 
never  decorated  with  that  dazzling  garniture  which  captivates  the 
unguarded  heart,  thus  forming  associations  which  Religion  must 
either  dispossess  or  purify. 

Some  of  her  best  didactic  works  are  devoted  peculiarly  to  the 
benefit  of  her  own  sex,  discouraging  frivohty  of  pursuit,  and  point- 
ing out  the  latent  power  wliich  they  might  exercise  to  elevate  and 
improve  society,  without  violating  that  law  of  subordination  which 
Heaven  has  enjoined.  In  regarding  the  efed^  as  well  as  the  /en- 
dency  of  her  writings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  civil 
institutions  of  her  country  have  profited  by  that  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, and  masculine  force  of  argument,  which,  fearlessly  admon- 
ishing nobiUty  of  its  obligations,  and  inciting  poverty  to  its  duty, 
has  laboured  to  rectify  pubUc  opinion,  to  remove  prejudices  against 
just  government,  and  to  resolve  the  safety  of  a  nation  into  the 
early  and  pious  nurture  of  its  subjects. 

The  diffiision  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  More  has  in  some  measure 
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kept  pace  with  their  intrinsic  value.    It  may  ahnost  be  said  that 
their  ^^  speech  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world.^    Beside 
their  wide  circulation  wherever  her  native  tongue  is  spoken,  por« 
tions  of  them  have  been  transfused  into  the  languages  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Ceylon.    In  this  far  country  of  England's  planting, 
they  have  been  extensively  and  warmly  appreciated.    They  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  elements  of  a  young  nation's  hterature, 
and  blended  with  the  sources  of  its  happiness  and  glory.    Compa^ 
nions  of  the  Bible,  they  have  travelled  with  the  family  of  the  emi- 
grant to  our  uncultivated  wilds,  and  forest  frontiers.    There,  where 
the  woodn^an's  axe  wakens  echoes  which  had  slept  from  creation, 
the  isolated  matron  is  cheered  by  "  Practical  Piety"  to  her  laborious 
duties,  introduces  by  the  evening  fireside  the  ^^  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain"  to  her  delighted  household,  or  marks  her  babes  weep^i^ 
ing  tender  tears  at  the  deliveraince  of  the  cradled  prophet  from  the 
devouring  Nile.    That  spirit  of  stern  repubUcanism  which  stood 
undaunted  by  the  armed  host  and  regalia  of  Britain,  has  been 
moved  by  the  gentle  breathings  from  the  shades  of  Barley-Wood. 
It  could  resist  the  fire,  and  the  tempest,  and  the  earthquake  of  op^ 
pressive  power,  but  not  the  still  small  voice  of  consecrated  intellect. 
If,  as  this  revered  authoress  has  asserted,  ^  there  is  between  him 
who  writes,  and  him  who  reads,  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interest,  a 
partnership  of  mental  property,  a  joint  stock  of  tastes  and  ideas," 
hpw  great  must  be  her  satisfaction,  who,  over  so  wide  a  field  has 
sown,  from  life's  dawn  till  its  late  decline,  only  seeds  of  virtue,  and 
gems  of  that  wisdom  which  turneth  the  soul  to  righteousness ;  to 
whom  many  of  different  kindreds  and  tongues,  might  address  what 
she  has  herself  said  of  an  inferior  moralist-^ 

^  If  some  fkint  love  of  goodneas  glow  in  me, 
Pare  spirit !  I  first  caught  that  flame  from  thee.** 

A  blessing  the  most  desirable  in  this  life,  most  powerfiil  over  the 

destiiues  of  the  next,  has  been  granted  her,  that  influence  of  mind 

over  mind^  which,  entering  alike  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  silently 

renders  its  inmates  wiser  and  better ;  an  influence  which  will  exist 

when  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth  are  forgotten,  and  their 

proudest  monuments  moulder  into  dust. 

L.  H.  S, 
Habtfobd,  January  1st,  1827. 
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PREFACE. 


WflATE^m  objecdoiM  may  be  urged  sgeinil  the  literary  character  of  the  preient  day,  it  must 
however  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  evident  improvement  in  lome  material  points.  It  is  lor  in- 
stance, no  new  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now  less  generally  ostensible  even  in  the 
most  indifierent  authors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best  The  most  self-suffident 
writer  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  thinking 
himself  the  prime  genios  of  the  age ;  hot  he  seldom  ventures  to  tell  you  that  he  thinhs  so.  Va- 
Biiy  is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also*  whieh  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
stamp  on  th»  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications. 
Literary  patronage  is  so  much  Mhorn  tfiU  beamt,  that  it  can  no  longer  enli|[hten  bodies  which 
are  in  themselves  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  foree  mto  notice  a  work 
which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itself.  The  &vour  of  an  individual  no  longer  boasts  that  buoyant 
quality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  Aik.  The  influence 
of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorae,  of  a  Af  AMenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Halifaa[,  could  not  now  pro- 
oore -readers,  much  less  oould^  compel  admirers  for  thei  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himself 
ooold  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di* 
lated  preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  ^xilogy  or  simple  exposition.  The  long  and  lofty  dedication 
(geneially  speaking)  dwindled  into' a  sober  expression  of  respect  for  pubUo  virtue,  a  concise  tri- 
buteof  aflfection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  penonal  obligation.  It  is  no 
loDger  neeessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the 
divine  attributes  snatohed  from  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy 
writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eulogium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  Tike  him  who  has  however  so  gkK 
'noosly  aeoompliflhed  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  mors 
sublime  than  lAs  royoi  hngkU  of  fyramida.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his 
duration,  does  he^  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  wOk  the 
timen  and  mnivi  6u  ettaUiBhtd  fomu  of  the  teligion  of  hie  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
imsite  no  knger  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub> 
■ist  without  hie  poetry  (the  earl  of  Siiddleaex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  bat  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litenu 
tore  to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
question)  were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
among  the  oonstellatioos ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  ask  wh^ 
^Mrtment  of  the  wdiaek  he  wovld  be  pleased  to  octeupy.^ 

So  fiur  at  least  oar  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hone,  from  the  affinity  which 
■hould  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  aniadultarated  principle,  mat  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  also? 

Bat  it  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in 
whioh,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  afleotedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  nay  not,  it  is  presumed,  1m  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  this  oollec. 
tion,  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it  *  Desire  of  friends,'  is  now  become  a 
*^'  *  satire;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 


eagerness  to  appear  in  printtUsed  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts 
and  fStftnesaes  of  this  last  citadel  of  affectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses—*  If  the  book  were  not  writ 
ten  to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.* 

Theee  scatlereid  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  Ultle  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sixes,  and  utterly 
unredooable  le  any  companionable  form.  S^eral  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
Qoes  eoosideraUy  altered  and  enlarged.  The  second  volume  is  preceded  by  its  own  apology.  The 
*  Bssays,*  are  omitted,  as  being  a  very  juvenile  production,  and  because  tne  subjects  of  a  fow  of 
them  were  analogmia  to  some  which  have  been  taken  upon  higher  ground,  and  treated  more  in 
detail  in  the  *  Strictures  on  Female  Eklucation.*  If  it  should  be  questioned  whether  the  tales 
which  occupy  the  third  volume  ought  to  have  made  a  part  of  this  eolleolion,  I  can  only  answer, 
that  though  m  their  original  appearance  it  was  found  expedient  to  adopt  a  more  than  usually 
ftmiliar  manner,  and  ccSloquial  style ;  yet  in  all  that  relates  to  sentiment  and  principle,  and  the 
ends  of  general  utility,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having,  on  any  occasion,  taken  more  pains.  They 
are  here  given  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

1  shoold  blueh  to  product  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  after  a  period  of  so  many  years  tlie  progress  will  be  found  to  have 
been  so  ineonaideiiiUe,  and  the  difoenoe  so  little  appaient 

Vol.  I.  B 
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If  I  alioiild  mtome  to  iqgg^  *"  "b  vftHogj  ht  Infiiig  ftUl  ftnitM  to  palilidi«  that  mfm 
latter  prodnetioaa,  oaeftiliieM  has  bean  mora  infariabljr  tha  o^aet;  wheraaa  in  manj  of  tha 
aarlier,  anniaamaat  waa  oDora  ohvionaij  propoaad  $  if  I  wara  inohiiad  to  palliate  mj  nrawiinr<ioB 
bjpleadiiifp 

That  not  in  Fbnoy'a  maaa  I  wandar'd  Vmg; 

it  migfat  ba  ratorted  that  tha  impliad  plaa,  in  ikvoor  of  tha  latter  paUioationa,  azhibite  no  anra 
praorof  hwnilitj  in  thia  inatanoe  tlian  in  tha  othar.  That,  if  in  tha  first  it  was  no  endanoa  af 
tha  modastr  of  tha  writer  to  ftnev  she  ooold  anraae»  in  tha  laat  it  flimialiaa  littla  proof  of  tiM 
modaaty  of  tha  woman  to  fanoy  that  sha  oan  inatmot  Now  to  amnaa,  or  to  inaCroet,  or  hoth,  is 
ao  midaiiiably  tha  intantion  of  all  who  obtmde  tbair  worka  on  the  pnUio,  that  no  pralimtnarf 
•pdoiy,  no  prefttory  hnmiliation  can  quite  do  away  tha  eharca  of  a  certain  eonaeionanaa  of  talante 
which  ia  implied  in  the  very  andertaking .  The  anther  prulbaws  his  inability  bot  ha  prodneaa 
hia  book ;  and  by  the  poblication  itaelf  eontroterte  hla  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapaoily.  It  ia 
to  little  purpose  that  the  worda  are  disparaging  wliile  the  deed  is  aasnming.  Nor  will  that  pro> 
Ibasion  of  self-abaaament  be  mooh  regarded,  whieh  ia  JBontradioled  by  an  act  that  anppoasa  aal£^ 
eonndenoe» 

If  howevei  there  b  too  aeldom  fimnd  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  wiiieh  the  pre- 
ikoe  announces,  lie  vmj  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humilitv,  which  is  at  least  coniparative.  On  this 
ground  may  I  be  pemntted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  nnfeigmd 
diflMence  at  the  indfcdual  appearanoe  of  even  the  sUghtaat  pamphlet  (the  alendemeaa  of  whose 
dimensions  might  carry  aome  exonse  fer  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  oenveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhapa  too  vduminoua,  oolleetion  into  the  werid.  Thia  ael^dia&uBt 
may  naturallv  ba  aecoontfd  fiir,  by  reflecting  that  thia  publication  ia  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought  beat  to  know  my  own  fluilta,  and  the  fenlte  of  my  writmgs ;  but 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distanoe'ftom  the  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  atenek 
out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  feom  the  hurry  and  heat  of  eompoaition;  the  judgasent 
haa  had  Maura  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  eflbct  of  tlttt  operation  to  ractiQr  felae  nothma  and  tooor- 
ract  raah  conclosioDs.  The  critii^  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  whieh  he  had  fended  gtowea  so  brightly  when  it  came  fteah  fireai 
the  fiimace,  time  haa  qnuenehed ;  the  spirite  which  he  thought  find  and  essential,  hacve  evapo- 
rated ;  many  of  the  ideaa  which  he  impoeed  not  only  on  hia  reader,  but  on  hlmaelf^  fiir  orlgineis, 
ttoro  reading  and  more  obecrvatlon  compd  him  to  reatore  to theirownera.  And  having detoeled, 
flom  the  perasal  of  abler  worka,  Ather  plagiariama  in  hia  own,  of  which  he  w^  not  aware,  «r 
cofaicidences  which  will  pass  fiv  piagianams ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  orUie, 
the  old  indignation  of  thepoet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  thoee  who  have  aaMi  snr 
gesd  iklng$  before  u»f  we  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  have 
only  reaMmbered ;  but  we  find  alio  that  what  we  had  bdieved  to  be  perfiMst  is  fiill  of  defecto;  in 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  aa  waa 
observed  above,  ia  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  b  brought  by  a  due  femoteneas  into  that  just 
position  which  givea  a  dear  and  distinct  view  of  things;  a  romoteneas  wliich  disperses  *  the  iDn- 
aions  of  vision,*  scatters  the  miste  of  vanity,  reduces  objeeto  to  their  natural  die,  resteies  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  drht,  such  aa  they  an  in  themaelvee,  and  aaeh 
aa  perhapa  they  have  kmg  appeared  to  all  except  £e  author. 

^  That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  generd  knowledge  by  one  origind  idea,  or  to  the  slock  of 
virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  uiat  I  have  laboured  aaaidu. 
oody  to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  b  meet  indispensabb  to  common  life,  fiuniliar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  young;  that  I  have  kboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  lovu 
and  nraetioe  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  bad  befiiro  derived  the  prindplea  firam  higher  aovreaa, 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  b  called  baming  I  have  never  had  anjr  pretenakm.  Life  and  manners  have  been  (ha 


obfecto  of  mv  unwearied  obeervatkm,  and  every  kind  of  study  and  habit  haa  more  or  lees  rw 
mended  itself  to  mv  mind,  as  it  had  mora  or  leaa  rafinence  to  theee  objeelB.  Conaidaring  thb 
worM  aa  a  acene  of  nrach  action,  and  of  littb  comparative  knowledge ;  not  aa  a  state  fiir  exhitd- 
tion,  or  a  ratreat  lor  specdation,  but  as.a  field  on  winch  the  buainesa  which  b  to  mtermine  the 
eonoems  of  eternity  b  to  be  tranaaded;  as  a  pbcc  of  bw  rorard  as  an  end;  butof  unapeakaUe 
importance  as  a  means ;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  bating  respondbility ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  mjrself,  and  to  preeent  to  othera  (to  my  own  oex  ohiefly)  those  tratha,  which,  if 
obrioua  and  fiuniliar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  generd  application  2  thmge  whieh  if  of  littb  ahow, 
are  yet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  thdr  aeparato  vdue  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  inl- 
and 


Mtanee  b  not  teoonakbrable.    I  have  purswd,  not  that  which  demanda  akill, 
voen^  hot 

That  winch  befere  us  lice  in  daily  lift. 


If  I  htm  bean  feroured  with  a  meaauro  of  snoeees,  whieh  haa  aa  much  exeeeded  nj  espeeta. 
(bn  aa  my  daaart,  I  aaoribe  it  partly  to  a  dbpodtion  in  the  publie  mind  to  encourafa,  in  thaan 
dava  af  abrm,  attaek,  and  agitatbn,  anv  nroduotiona  of  which  the  tandeney  b  fevonrabbto^iod 
•fte  and  Chrlatian  morab,  even  though  tiie  flMrit  of  the  exeeutbn  by  no  meana  kaapa  pnoa  wld^ 


that  of  tha  princ^da.    In  aome  inktanoea  I  treat  I  have  written  aaaaonably  when  I  have  not  i 

■hit  to  write  wdL    flavendpbaaapariiapaofaanOvafawiBthbmaaheahavuhalpadtoanpplflli 


PRECAC&  si 

sone  iaftriar  dflftM  tlw  eiifHM»  of  the  niQBMiit;  aad  ^ 

log  the  neeeerity,  or  the  appeennoe,  of  abler  writiiife»lMitofexeitiaf  abler  writere ;  who,  eeeiiif 
]k»w  little  I  had  been  able  toiay  en  topiei  opon  whios  iniieh  murht  m  laid,  have  more  than  eap- 
pliedmy  deficieBelee  by  fiDlnf  ap  what  I  had  only  eoperficially  sketehedoot  On  that  whiebhad 
oaify  a  temporary  nee,  I  do  not  aepire  to  boild  a  bating  reputation. 

In  the  pragreee  of  am,  and  after  the  gradual  aoenmolatian  of  literary  prodnctume,  the  hmnan 
Bund— I  epeak  not  of  the  eoholar,  or  the  philoeopher,  bot  of  the  mnmtnde  the  haman  aindt 
Athanian  in  thia  one  propenaitT,  Uie  detin  fe  kmr  mmd  te  tett  eeoM  neap  ikimg^  wiH  reject,  or  over, 
lodk,  or  |[row  weary  even  of  the  etandard  worke  of  the  moot  eetablished  anthon;  while  it  wiH 
peraee  with  inlereil  the  onrrent  volome  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  honger  after  no- 
velty, by  the  way,  ie  an  inetrament  of  ineonoeiTable  importance  placed  by  Provioence  in  ihe 
hande  «  every  writer ;  and  ehoold  etrike  him  forcibly  with  the  daty  of  turning  thie  eharp  app». 
lite  to  good  account,  by  appealing  it  with  eound  and  whbleeorae  aliment  It  ie  not  perhape 
that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  ie  comparabfe  to  many  worke  which  are  n^leded ;  but  it  ie 
noi.  And  let  the  Ibrtonate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilitiee,  who  ie  banquettin||  on  hie 
traneient,  and  perhape  accidental  pooularity,  uee  that  pooularity  wieely ;  and,  bearing  m  mind 
that  he  himeeir  muet  expect  to  be  neglected  m  hie  turn,  bt  nim  thankfhUir  eeiie  hie  littb  eeaeon.of 
Ihgitive  renown;  let  him  devote  hb  ephemeral  importajMMfConedentioauy  to  throw  into  the  com* 
ndo  etoek  hb  quota  of  harmbee  pbeenre  or  of  moral  profit  Let  him  unamotedly  rate  hb  humble^ 
hut  not  unneefiu  laboure,  at  their  juet  price,  nor  deepcwidin|ly  oondnde  that  be  has  written  al- 
tofether  in  vain,  though  he  do  not  eee  a  public  revolution  of  mannere  eocceed,  ae  he  had  perhane 
IBO  ftndlv  flattend  himeeU;  to  the  publication  of  hb  book.  Let  him  not  deapair.  if,  thou|dk  he 
httve  had  many  readere,  be  haa  had  but  ibw  converte.    Mor  bt  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elafted 


by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  hb  novelty  than  to  hie  geniue,  more  to  a  happy  cpmbi* 
n^^Mit  In  the  circumetancee  of  the  fimne,  than  to  hb  own  ekiU  or  nerej  end  noet  of  ilL  to  hb 
hnviog  diligently  obeerved,  that 

niere  b  a  tide  in  the  aflkiie  of  men  s 

■ad  to  hb  having,  acoordinyly,  bunched  hb  bark  at  the  fiKvourabb  fkm, 

Thtb  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  haa  uniformly  thrown  aU  hb  wei||lit, 
though  that  weight  be  but  email,  into  the  right  eeale,  may  have  contributed  hb  fidr  proportion 
to  that  greet  work  of  reformation,  which  wiU*  I  truet,  unleee  a  total  eubvenicn  of  manneri  ■hoold 
take  place,  be  alwajre  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wiedom 
of  agee  will  find  it  hard  to  accomplbh.  Such  an  anther  may  have  been  in  hb  eeaeon  and  degree, 
the  accepted  agent  of  that  Providbnce  who  worke  by  many  and  diflforent  inatrumenti,  by  varioue 
apnd  encceeeive  meana;  in  the  eame  manner  aa  in  die  manual  bboor  of  the  mechanic,  it  b  not  by 
a  ft w  ponderoue  etrokee  that  great  operatiooe  are  eilbcted,  but  by  a  patient  and  inoeasant  foUow^ 
big  up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  retume  to  the  eame  object ;  in  the  eame  manner 
ae  in  the  divieian  of  labour,  many  handa  of  moderate  etrength  and  aknhty  may,  hj  co-operation, 
do  that  which  a  very  powerful  indiTidual  might  have  fiuled  to  aooompliah.  It  b  tne  ^privilege  of 
ftw  authore  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almoet  every  one  may  oontribute  eome. 
thing.  No  book  perhape  b  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  eflbcte  of  any  altogether  indiftrent 
Vnm  en  our  reading  ttwre  will  be  a  bSaa  on  the  actinge  of  the  mind,  tlumff h  with  a  greater  cr 
bee  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impreaaion  made,  bv  the  nature  m  the  aub- 
ject,  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  diepoaition  of  the  reader.  And  tfaough,  ea  waa  above  ob- 
eerved, the  whob  may  produce  no  gmmml  eflbct,  proportionale  to  the  hopee  of  the  author ;  yet 
•ome  truth  may  bepidmdoot  ftom  amouff  many  that  are  neglected ;  acme  atngb  aentiment  may  be 
aei»d  on  fiir  preeent  uee;  eome  detached  prinoipb  nury  be  treeanred  up fiir  niture  practice. 

If  in  the  reoorde  of  cbainc  etory  we  are  told,  tnat  *  tne  moat  auperb  and  laatbg  monument  that 
waa  ever  conaeciated  to  beauty,  wee  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute ;'  then  among  the 
e^Mfli'ftnf***^  production  of  auceeaeive  volumee,  thoee  which  though  tbey  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, yet  illnetrate  on  the  whob  acme  old  truth;  thoee  which  though  thev  add  nothing  to  the  atoree 
of  geniue  or  of  ec&elice,  yet  if  they  help  to  eetablbh  and  enforce  a  aingle  principle  of  virtue,  they 
may  be  acceded  aa  an  additional  mite  caat  by  the  willing  hand  of  alTecticnate  indigence  into  tlie 
treaanry  of  Chriatbn  morab. 

The  great  ftther  of  Roman  ebquence  haa  aaaerted,  thet  though  every  man  ebould  propcee  to 
himeelrthe  higheat  degreee  in  the  acab  of  exoelbnce;  yet  he  may  atop  with  honour  at  the  aecond 
cr  the  tinrd.  Indeed  Sie  utility  of  acme  booka  to  acme  peraona  would  be  defeated  by  their  very 
auperiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  hb  reader;  he  may  be  too  lofty  to  be  pnran- 
ed ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fothomed ;  he  may  be  too  abatmae  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
produce  deujrht  there  mmt  be  intelligence;  there  muat  be  eomething  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  moat  oe  not  merely4hat  intelfigibility  which  ariaea  ftrnn  the  perepieoonaneaa  of  the  au- 
thor :  but  that  alao  which  depende  on  die  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
who  writee  and  him  who  reade,  there  muat  be  a  kind  of  coalition  of  intereata,  tomething  of  a 
■artnerahip  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property ;  a  aort  of  joint  atock  of  taatea  and 
tdeea.  llie  atndent  muit  have  been  inidaied  into  the  aame  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom 
he  atudiea ;  for  largo  bilb  are  only  negotbbb  among  the  mutually  opubnt 

There  am  pnhap  other  reeeona  why  popularity  b  noinfollibb  teetof  ezoelbnce.  M unv  readere 
evun  of  good  ttonltMe  if  theee  ftculticB  have  been  kept  inert  by  adiauae  of  exertkm,  foelof^ 


zii  PREFACE. 

•▼mpathy  wifh  writers  of  a  middkclatt;  and  find  more  repoM  in  a  medioerify  which  IdUb  and  amiiMt 
the  mind,  than  with  a  lofUneis  and  extent  which  exalts  and  expands  it  To  enjoy  works  of  sa- 
perlati^d  ability,  as  was  before  sugfgested,  the  reader  most  have  been  aeonstomed  to  drink  at  the 
same  spring  fitmi  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  must  be  at  the  expense  of  fbmishing  part  of  his 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
anthor  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerationi,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  Ik. 
fourable  reception  of  my  varioos  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  nitaity  which-is  so  easily 
kindled  where  merit  and  suoeess  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fkir  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankffal.  For  candid  correction,  ftom  vdiatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  I  have  alwajrs  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  prdof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  which 
I  have  neglected  to  profit*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhi^is  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  myself  in  the  indul- 
|;ence  of  the  duigerous  pleasure,  by  recollecting  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to  me  it 
IS  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itseu^  and  however 
fiivourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  Uie  acquittal  of 
that  Judge  whose  ntvour  is  eternal  lift.  Every  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  of 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  rosponsibility.  And  though  I  nave 
just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  oensora ;  yet  my  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the 
writings.but  the  writer  wiU  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  iar  other 
grounoB  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  firamed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  fkr  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
eompQsition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legisla- 
tion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wri- 
tings, I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  data,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govern- 
ing principle.  And  if  in  sendinr  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguish- 
a|Me  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  <|uenched  by  the  reflection,  that  of  those 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  efibrts ;  of  those 
who  vronld  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  dosed, 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  mora 
than  (me  affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countctrvail  the  mortification  of 
defoat !  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  whfle  it  inspires  resignation  to  its  event ! 
And  may  it  afiect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  activity 
of  labour. 

Baik,  1801. 

•  If  it  be  objected  that  tbii  has  not  been  the  cue  with  -fespeet  to  one  liiigle  pMsagB  whieh  has  eidted  some 
eontroveny,  it  hu  ariiea  not  fipom  any  want  oTopennew  to  eonvietion  in  me,  oat  from  my  ooneeivinf  noyMlf  to 
have  been  mieundentood,  and,  for  that  leasos  only,  misreprasented. 


THE  PUPPET-SHOW: 


A  TALE. 


A  NOBLK  earl ! — ^the  name  I  spare, 
From  reverence  to  the  living  heir— 
Lov'd  pleasure ;  but  to  apeak  the  truth. 
Not  mach  refinement  grac*d  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which- Ae  trod 
Waa  aomewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
^or,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play. 
His  house's  archives  do  not  sav ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  relt. 
And  would  in  opera  transports  melt^ 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning's  prime 
In  Bond-street  bJiss  till  dinner-time : 
No  treasnr'd  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleas'd  the  youthful  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  fact  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  you'll  think,  I  fear. 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer. 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  waa  there. 
*Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Whj  went  he  then  7  The  Muse  shall  telL 
At  fiiira  he  never  fail'd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  his  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  7 
What  waa  it  ?  'twas  a  puppet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art. 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthrall'd  his  heart. 
He  went,  each  evening,  just  at  six. 
When  Punch  exhibit^  Lis  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight. 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  most  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  i^  ezclainy  the  noble  lord. 
Such  joys  these  irantUnt  views  afibrd 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  evenr  night, 
'TIS  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  owning  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam, 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
.He  rav'd  with  this  new  fimcy  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit 
Notmore Narcissus long'd  to  embrace 
The«watexir  mirror's  shadowy  fiioe ; 
Not  more  Pjrgmalion  kmg'd  to  claim 
Th'  unconscious  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  long'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
Eaen  night  he  rejralarly  sought  hinii 
Nor  did  lie  rest  till  he  had  bmight  him. 

Soon  he  acoomplidies  the  measure, 
And  pays  profusely  for  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  paekihe  pretious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature. 
His  own  new  ooaeh  must  letch  the  eitatoro ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idA  home, 
And  lodg'd  beiMath  his  splendid  dome. 
All  obstacles  at  length  suniKniiifted, 
My  lord  on  perfect  pleasiire  ooonted. 

Vox.  I.  2 


If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may. 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  stetion 
Of  his  new  fevourite's  habitetion. 
*  Convivial  Punch !'  he  cried,  *  to-day. 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  display ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine. 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine !' 

Next  day,  at  teble,  as  he  sat. 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  produc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trow. 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show. 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thinff  of  wires. 
Whose  sameness  disappointe  and  tires. 
Depriv'd  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betray'd. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs. 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ! 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  cbarm'd  him  when  the  show  was  full ! 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery. 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  machinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance. 
Grave  £e  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  buy,  divested  or  ite  glare. 
The  empty  thing  which  cnarm'd  thee  there. 
Be  stiU  content  abroad  to  roam. 
For  Punch  exhibite  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modem  matches  home  I  bring 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 
If,  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  life 
A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Ye  candidates  fiir  earth's  best  priie. 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  kng  you've  stray'd  fiom  Reason's  way, 
Enslav'd  by  feshion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
Snatched,  not  weUeUd,  as  you  go, 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet4diow ; 
In  every  outward  grace  refin'd. 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ;      ' 
If  skUl'd  m  evlT  ^ish'd  art, 
She  wante  simplicity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end ; 
You  seek,  o'ertuming  nature's  laws, 
A  oonaequenoe  witJuMit  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place, 
The  point  inverted  fhr  the  base. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Bbme your  own  work,  not  fate;  nor  rail 
If  blin  fo  ill  seeiirM  ■honkl  fiuL 
*Tu  after  fiuM»ed  good  to  roam. 
Til  bringing  Punch  to  Uto  at  home. 

And  TOD,  bright  nymphi !  wlio  bleae  our  eyea, 
With  aU  that  art,  that  taate  aoppliee; 
Learn  that  acoomplishmenta,  at  beet, 
Ara  hot  the  garnish  of  iife*a  feaet ; 
And  tho'  your  transient  guests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gua  days : 
Yet,  wliile  yon  treat  OMh  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  *em  dinner. 
Your  lord  wlio  Uvet  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  po^er ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise, 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot, 
Bf  woman  be  it  ne*er  iwgot, 
Tnat  human  liie*s  no  Isthmian  game. 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  ikme. 
Tho*  at  the  pappetshow  he  shone, 
Punch  was  poor  company  akme. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocund  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 
Its  serious  business  lift  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appear 
To  gild  your  dondless  atmosphere. 
Oft,  unawares,  some  direiid  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 
In  dim  AAiction's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power ; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies. 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  bless  tlie  matrimonial  hours 
Must  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
GooD-NATUEi,  Pimr,  and  Sknsb, 
Moat  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soft  powers  of  ofl  aMO«fe 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  ftwlous  rage ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiUn^  tide. 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside; 
Till  9fwj  angry  motion  deep. 
And  softest  tremblings  hurii  the  deep : 
CMUmOure!  thus  t^  charms  oonlroiil 
The  tumult*  of  the  troubled  sDol : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opjpreet, 
Oiu  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  reet ; 
From  bushness  and  distraetioa  fire^ 
Delightedi  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  dingf, 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  bruif . 

And  while  the  light  and  emptr  fair, 
Form'd  for* the  ball-room's  daafinf  flare; 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  lifo^ 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tastriess  wife  ^^ 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  ilorV 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  lord ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  ftel. 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannot  heaL 

But,  Piety  !  without  thy  aid. 
Love's  fkirest  prospects  soon  must  fiide. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hand^ 
Conftubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Tho'  Tute  assist,  tho'  Tkdents  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  he^  wreaths  she  tvHne, 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  fVail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  totterinr  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  cese^ 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base, 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Thv  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine ; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises, 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  B AS  BLEU ;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MR&  VESEY 


ADVERTISEBIENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  fbreigner  of  distinction  who 

fave  the  literal  appeOation  of  the  BaiMtu  to  a  small  party  of  fViends,  who  had  been  often  eaUed, 
y  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Bbu  Sioeking^,  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  misaepre. 
eented.  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  re- 
spectable character,  who  met  fVequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  fbw  other  houses,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  fVom  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards.  • 

May  the  author  he  permitted  to  bear  her  grjaleful  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  of 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  the 
many  (deasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company ;  in  which  learn 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  aroctation,  and  general 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it 
is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhapa  been  known  in  any  society. 


VcsBT !  of  verse  the  judge  and  fHend ! 
Awhile  my  idle  stram  attend : 
Not  with  the  days  of  early  Greece, 
I  mean  to  ope  my  riender  piece ; 
Tbe  ran  Syapotiom  to  prodiim 


Which  etown'd  th'  Athenian's  social 
Or  how  Abpasia's  paiiies  shone. 
The  first  Ba$JiUu  at  Athens  known ; 
Where  Soceatis  unbending  sat. 
With  ALQUunn  in  chat ; 
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▲ad  PnueuBi  ^buehMM  to  mix 

Tuto,  wit,  and  iBirtli«  with  poKtia. 

H<r  BMl  I  ite  nqr  tale  to  uow, 

AlleMt  toiMMn  aooh  ■•  joa, 

How  all  that  none^MteaoM  polite, 

0npp'd  with  hacuLun  everj  i%ht ; 

JsmmuMBf  who,  iWiBi  Peotes  oome, 

Hooght  eonqaeeta,  and  brooffht  ehanrie«  home. 

Mamt  hat  the  i«pponm«h*  ApoUo. 

What  elaMicB  imaM  will  follow! 

How  wit  Hew  rowid«  while  eaeh  mifht  tdie 

Cboehjla  from  the  Luoriiie  lafcet 

And  Attio  mltiand  Gatmn  lauoe, 

And  lattooe  ftom  the  wUf^Qfrn; 

The  Snt  and  last  from  Greeea  trinapUatod, 

He'd  here    heeanaB  tbs  rhyme  I  wanted : 

Bfciw  pheaaant'a  heada,  with  coat  ooOeoted, 

Aad  phehnieoplen  steed  nmrlaeted. 

To  hm^fik  at  SoiFio'a  liiehy  hit, 

VoHfBT^a  boaonot,  or  CUma'a  wit! 

Intempeiinee,  liat'ning  m  the  tale,  • 

Forgot  the  mallet  growing*  etale ; 

And  Adpiiiation  balane'd,  hmig 

TmI  Piaoookb*  hruna,  and  TuiXT*a  tongoe. 

I  ahaJl  net  atop  to  dwell  on  theae. 

Bat  be  aa  epic  m  1  pieaae, 

And  plnnge  at  onee  tn  ewdtet  m 

T»  proietfae  privilege  I  plead, 

ni  qnote  from  Greek  I  eannot  read; 

dCaBn*d  bfr  Authoritr,  yon  yiehi. 

And  I,  not  Reaeon,  heq»  the  Held. 


IjMp  wae  floeiety  o*er-ran 


Ey  WBat,  that  liwarJiUng  Hon ; 
Long  did  Qnadrille  tepotio  ait, 
That  Tandal  of  ooUoqnial  Wit  t 
And  CQn?er8atkn*B  aetting  light 
Lny  halgobacuf'd  in  Oothie  night; 
At  length  the  mental  ahadee  dedfaie, 
Colloqaial  Wit  begma  to  ahue ; 
Qeniai  prevaila,  and  ConTeraation 
Emergofl  mto  ntjvmtttwtf. 
The  vennniah'd  triple  crown  to  yon, 
BoecAwmr  aage,  bnght  Montaov, 
Difidad,  fell ;— yoor  earee  in  haate 
neaeoid  the  ravagM  realms  of  Taste; 
And  LruMiew'a  aeoomplished  name, 
And  wit^  FffLTHXr  aharM  the  ftme; 
The  men,  not  boond  by  pedant  mlee, 
Nor  ladieat  FreeicMct  ridtinilet ; 
For  peliah'd  Waltolb  ahow'd  the  way, 
fiow  wito  may  be  both  leam*d  and  gay; 
And  CABTBi  teoght  the  lemale  train. 
The  deeply  wiee  are  nerer  Tain ; 
And  she  whom  8H4K8RAaK*8  wronga  redrest, 
Prov'dthetthe  brighleat  arethe  beat 
This  jnat  deduction  attll  th^  drew, 
And  weD  they  practiaM  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  taate,  nor  wit,  demrrea  apptaoae, 
Unleea  atill  true  to  eritie  kwa ; 
Omd  aenae,  of  fimnltiea  the  best, 
Inepire  and  regnlato  the  reat, 
_  O!  how  nnKke  the  wit  tiiat  fbD, 
!|  at  thy  qnaint  hotel ; 


ilveiat 


J 


saya,  tiat  la  Ms  tiaia  the  Boaiaas  weie  ar- 
'  Bli  of  huniry,  tlMt  llH  Biiltot  was  KM- 
did  Bot  dls  ia  tiM  heads  oT  tba  gassL 


Tks  sodecy  at  ths  bolal  de  Jl— IteiWrf.  tfeo«|li 

~  If  tba  BOH  pottle  aad  iaaeBiowi  pemMs  la 

IS  waeh  tetaitsd  witb  adketacioB  and  ftiss 


Where  point,  and  torn,  «^  eqaifoqoe 
Diatorted  aeerr  word  they  apoke ! 
All  ao  inhrferahly  bright, 
Flain  Common  fienae  waa  pat  to  flight ; 
Each  apeaker,  ao  ingniioaa  ever, 
Twee  tireaome  to  be  qnite  ao  clever ; 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  pieaae. 
And  Mood  and  Figore  baniah*d  ease  $ 
No  votive  altar  emok'd  to  thee, 
Chaate  queen,  dBvine  Simplici^ ! 
But  forc*d  Conceit,  which  ever  faihv 
And  atiff  Antitheeis  prevaila  * 
Uneasy  Rivalry  deetroye 
Society^  unlaboured  j<^a : 
Natvm,  of  atUte  and  fettera  tir'd. 
Impatient  from  the  wite  retir'd. 
Long  time  the  exile,  hooaeleaa  atray'd 
*TiirSBvioim  reoeiv'd  the  maid. 

Though  here  ahe  oomeo  to  Uem  cvr  isle, 
Not  universal  ia  her  smile. 
Muse !  snatch  the  lyre  which  CAioBinoi  strung. 
When  he  the  wmpiy  bmU^roem  aung ; 
Tia  tun'd  above  thy  pitch,  I  doaM, 
And  thou  no  mnaic  woold^st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  k>wer  note,  preenme 
To  aing  the  full  dull  drawing  room4 

Where  the  dire  eireU  keepo  ito  atatien. 
Each  conunen  phraae  ia  an  crathm ; 
And  ^nckxof  lane,  and  whiapV 
Compoae  tbeir  converaation  bliai 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  ahow, 
While  the  tali  daughter  eyee  the  be 
The  frigid  beau !  i3i !  lucklew  fhir, 
■Tia  not  for  you  that  studied  air; 
Ah !  not  fhr  you  that  aldekmr  rhmce. 
And  all  that  charming  noncfaslanee ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  king  houre 
He  wcrahip*d  the  *  cosmetic  powers  ;* 
That  finiah*d  head  which  breathee  perfhme» 
And  kOle  the  nervae  of  half  the  room ; 
And  all  the  murdere  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  hmguiahing,  gray  eye ; 
Deauit  Mmb  wild  th'  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  anowa  of  Rhodope : 
Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  tofeign. 
For  him  you're  wiee  and  fair  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  jrou  intend. 
Self  ia  hu  object,  aim,*  and  end. 

Chill  ahade  of  that  aifected  peer. 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  nfely  here ! 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  effiieee 
Thy  rage  for  p&h,  ton,  and  gracee. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand, 
Wavea  o'er  the  room  her  poppy  wand ; 
Arrivea  the  stranger ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  dii^rest : 
At  once  they  rue— eo  have  I  aeen 
You  gneae  the  aimiUe  I  mean. 
Take  what  oompariaon  you  pfease. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarmmg  beea, 
The  pebblea  en  the  ahore  that  lie. 


MauMi  tm  tbs  author  that  when 
r  »t  Paris,  be  t 


Hh  late  aari  of , 
he  WM  aihaeisdor  »t  Paris,  be  wassemired  tbat  it  had 
not  beea  unaeaal  for  those  penoos  of  a  purer  tastewho 
frequented  theee  seeemMles,  to  coom  oat  from  their  so- 
eie^r  eo  wesry  of  wit  aad  laboared  Ingenuity,  that  thqr 
used  to  expnee  the  eonlbrt  they  Mt  in  their  enMneipa- 
tioa,  by  eaying,  •*  Jmmalfmamudmmlatkmmr 

*  Theee  grave  and  formal  parties  now  seaitely  exist, 
haviag  beea  ewallowad  up  in  the  lelfaiBf  awmtadi- 
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The  ftan  whioh  form  the  nlaxy ; 

These  eerve  t*  embellish  what  is  8aid» 

And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read  ^-«- 

At  onoe  they  rise---th*  astontsh'd  guest 

Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest ; 

8car*d  at  the  many  bowing  round, 

And  shock*d  at  her  own  voice*s  sound, 

Forgot  the  thinr  ehe  meant  to  say. 

Her  words,  hal^uttered  die  away ; 

In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks. 

And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 

While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right, 

Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  lo-night. 

So  very  much,  you*d  sw^^  her  pride  is  • 

To  match  the  labours  of  Aloioks  ; 

*Ti8  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure, 

Shq  nobly  calls  her  labours  Pleaium  ; 

In  this  unlike  Aixuikna's  son. 

She  never  means  they  should  be  done ; 

Her  fimcy  of  no  limiti  dreams, 

No  ru  plu$  ultra  stops  her  schemes; 

Twelve !  she*d  have  soom*d  the  paltry  zoond. 

No  pillars  would  have  marked  her  bound ; 

CAJun  and  Abtla,  in  vain 

Had  nodded  cross  th*  opposing  main ; 

A  circumnavigator  she 

On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 

We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  various. 

Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gre^arioas ; 

Where  high  heroic  self-denial 

Sustains  JMr  self-inflicted  trial. 

Day  laborers !  what  an  easy  life, 

To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife ! 

No— I  may  juster  pity  spare 

To  the  night  lab*rer*s  keener  care ; 

And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 

Where  Convenati^  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
The  circle's  boasted  quaarature ! 
See  Vkset's*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every,  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Greometry; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  grgnnd. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound ; 
The  Muse  his  honour'd  memory  weeps, 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HoaTENSiusf  lov'd  to  sit. 
Apostate  now  from  wcial  wit : 
An !  why  in  wranglinr  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield, 
And  quit  the  Muses*  calmer  ^Id  ? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  ? 
*Ti8  the  strong  spell^f  Common  Sbnsc 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew. 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

*  This  amiable  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  talent  in 
breaking  the  formality  of  a  circle,  by  inviting  her  par- 
ties to  form  tliemaelvee  into  little  separate  groupe. 

t  This  was  written  in  the  year  1787,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke  bad  joined  the  then  opposition. 


Nor  only  geometric  art, 
Does  this  presiding  TOwer  impart ; 
But  chymists  too,  who  want  the  eaNOcei 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescenoft 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  migl^  get. 
How  difierent>kinds  ama^unttle : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose, 
Finds  here  a  new  metempeychose ; 
How  ferms  can  other  ferms  aanune» 
Within  her  Pythagoric  room ; 
Or  be,  imd  stranger  is  th*  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant ; 
Nor  strive  by  art  and  aftctation. 
To  cross,  their  osnuine  destinatiea. 
Here  sober  duwsses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  epleen; 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science. 
And  whin  and  tofies  in  aUianoe ; 
Poets,  fumlling  Christian  dutiea. 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pqr ' 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn*d  antiquaries,  who  from  CoUege, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  ( 
And,  hear  it.  Age,  believe  it,  Ytmthi' — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 
WhoVe  teen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan. 
Not  plants,  nor  heriis  akme,  but  man; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions^ 
Scale  mountain  tops,  and  traverse  oceans ; 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engiow. 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial. 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Maksbau.  ; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  ffroups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fiutidious  nature, 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomendature, 
N«r  grace  our  northers  names  her  lips. 
Like  HI)bier*s  catalogue  of  ships.    . 

Once — faithful  Memory !  heave  a  sigh, 
ilere  Roscius  gladdened  every  eye. 
Why  comes  not  Maro?  Far  m>m  town* 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Brown, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Giay, 
Or  decks  his  EngUeh  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfume, 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  Horack  and  with  Lkuus  live. 

Hail,  CoNvsasATioN,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Lelkts  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train. 
These  field-flowers  brinff  to  deck  thy  fane; 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  ban  haste. 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste  ? 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail. 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish*d  altars  Maze 
With  wax4ights*  undiminish*d  rays ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  ofiering  paid. 
Libations  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biacoits'  ample  sacrifice ! 
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19'or  be  the  milk  white  streams  forgot 
Of  tfaouvt^ssTiaging,  cool  orgeat ; 
Rise,  incense  pare  from  fragrant  tea,  * 
Delidous  incense,  worthy  thee ! 

Hail,  CoDversation,  heaT*nlT  fair, 
Thou  bliss  of  Hfii,  and  baJm  of  care! 
Still  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend. 
And  Taste  with  Wit  and  Science  blend. 
Sofl  polisher  of  ragged  man ! 
Refiner  of  the  social  plan ! 
For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 
The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 
Materials  for  thy  future  use. 
Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge,' 
Of  school,  of  travel,  and  of  college. 
If  none  behold,  ah !  wherefore  fair  7 
Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  7 
Our  intellectual  ore  must  shine. 
Not  slumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
Let  Education's  moral  mint 
The  noblest  images  imprint ; 
Liet  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hold, 
To  tiy  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 
But  'tis  thy  commerce  Conversation, 
Must  give  it  use  by  circulation ; 
That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind. 
Whose  precious  merchandise  is  mind  ! 

What  stoic  traveller  would  try 
A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  sky. 
Or  bear  th'  intemperate  northern  zone. 
If  what  he  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  7 
For  this  he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 
The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd, 
Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
And  Cariosity  would  sleep. 
If  her  own  secrets  she  most  keep 
The  bliss  of  telling  what  is  past 
Beeomea  her  rich  reward  at  last 
Who  mock'd  at  death,  and  danger  smile. 
To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck. 
Or  search  the  ruins  of  Balbeck; 
If  these  most  hide  old  Nilos*  iRrant, 
Nor  Lybian  tales  at  home  recount; 
If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour. 
Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  7 
Range-— study — think— do  all  we  can, 
Colloqaial  pleasures  are  for  man. 

Vet  not  from  low  desire  to  shine 
Does  Genins  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vision. 
Bat  strike  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
Of  CoNVXESATioN,  Wisdom's  friend. 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 
Of  moral  truth  man's  proper  science, 
With  sense  and  leamipg  in  alliance. 
To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 
If  high  those  truths  in  estimation. 
Whose  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 
To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise. 
Our  taste  which  clears,  our  views  which  raise. 
For  grant  the  mathematio  truth 
Bset  balances  the  mind  of  youth ; 
Tet  scarce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
To  grow  from  prineinlee  less  soond. 

2» 


O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies. 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels, 
'Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  mll'd  forth. 
She  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits  {  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polish'd  converse  flow, 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  paro  delight 
When  kindling  sympathies  anile ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  fhim  heart  to  heart ; 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  sools  to  union  lead ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told : 
In  taste,  in  teaming,  wit,  or  scienee, 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  image  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires :    • 
The  language  to  th*  elect  alone 
Is,  like  me  mason's  mystery  known 
In  vain  th'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 


What  livelT  pleasure  to  divine. 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  fusion's  artful  force. 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  sooroe ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rayi, 
'TUl  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  a^  start  to  view, 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise, 
What  noble  altars  shonld  we  raise, 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  thee : 
At  once  the  rising  thouffht  to  dash. 
To  quench  at  once  the  burstuig  flash ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue. 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasuro  too  I 
Tho*  Venus'  sel^  could  you  detect  her. 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar. 
The  thought  unchaste— to  check  that  thottght, 
To  spurn  a  fome  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  oontioul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  voor  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plnnder'd  town ! 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name. 
This  conquest  triumphs  over.ftme ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  troths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd. 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  sdmir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  mspir'd ! 

But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair. 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  foil. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends\ny  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils.which  attend    ^ 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends ; 
Tho*  Scienof  nors'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho'  Fancy  crown  yoar  brow  with  flowers, 
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Each  UuHi^ht,  tho*  hright  Invention  fill« 

Tho*  Attio  bees  each  word  dbtil ; 

Yet,  if  one  mcioiis  power  refuse 

Her  gemtle  infloence  to  infuie ; 

If  ahe  withhold  her  mafic  epeU, 

Nor  in  the  aocial  cirele^dwell ; 

In  vain  ahall  listening  crowds  approve, 

They  '11  praise  70a,  bat  thej  will  not  love. 

What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention, 

This  charm,  this  witchcraft?  tis  Attdition  : 

Mute  angel,  yes ;  th^  look  dispense 

The  silence  of  intelligence ; 

Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern. 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

'Tis  thou  for  talento  shalt  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wond'rous  power,  thjr  aeoret  charm, 
Shul  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  spirit. 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  knger  burn. 
Nor  hats  thes,  tho'  thou  shine  in  turn ; 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  iinlt. 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,— 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  maifs  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
'Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  bean^, 
'Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  tbink,  the  time  you  waste^ 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  eari  of 
Orfinrd  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  fbw  particular  friends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Folham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonner. — ^A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
▼ears  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonnir.  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chafiel 
nad  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  which 
IS  since  called  the  MonJb's-tiNifli:.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo!  suddenly 
upstarted  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonnkr,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indigna- 
tion, uttered  the  following  verses. 


RxroRMBi,  hold !  afa,  spare  my  shade. 

Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 
Vain  pray'r !  I  see  the  op'ning  glade, 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  moral  light ; 
80,  chas'd  from  this  liewilder'd  land, 

Fl^  intellectual  night 
Whera  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  fVom  Tulgar  ken  f 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
Hie  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools. 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzde  fools/ 

Shall  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charaing  intricacies  where  ? 

Those  venerable  liee7 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  7 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combin'd 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  fotal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  Luther  and  a  Favvtus  !* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MARTint  liv'd. 

Our  pow'r  had  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  sarviv'd. 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  The  aaiBB  an  wMeh  brought  Iwraey  into  the  church, 
vnhaiiliUv  introauoed  printing  among  the  arts,  by  which 
SKaiiB  toe  Scriptures  were  unluckily  disaeminated 
among  the  vulgar. 

t  How  Uihop  ilMmer  came  to  have  read  Sw^s  Tale 
of  a  Tbb  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inqutte. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  qiell. 

By  typographic  art; 
Oh,  shame !  a  peasant  now  can  tell 

If  priests  the  truth  impart. 
Te  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules ! 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  7 

The  pardons  we  dispense ! 
And  penances,  the  sponge  of  sinB ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  7 
Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account 
But  soft — ^what  gracious  form  appears 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  foars, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardner's  mind. 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities, 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  man« 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainly  speaka 

The  projects  we  design'd ; 

*  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteeatb  eeatory,  who 
laboured  with  mi^  and  main,  conjointly  with  these 
two  venerable  bierope  to  eztinguiah  a  dangerous  taaeey 
ydeped  the  BefDrmation. 
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WhOe  thii  apotiata  Inih^  seelu 

llie  freedom  of  nnnkind. 
Oil,  born  in  er'ry  Hung  to  shake 

The  lystema  planned  by  me ! 
So  heterodox,  that  he  would  mako 

Both  ■on]  and  body  free. 
Nor  clime  nor  oolottr  stay  hie  hand; 

With  charity  deprav'd. 
He  would  from  Thamaa  to  6ambia*e  itraod, 

Haye  all  be  free  and  lav'd. 
And  who  shall  duunfe.  his  wayward  heart 

**'  wilfbl  spirit  torn  7 


For  those  his  laboors  canH  oonTert, 
His  weakneis  will  not  bum. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST. 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

*t*  By  the  lapse  of  time  t\ie  thns  lait  lUoas  an  be- 
come anintelltgible.  Old  ehronielee  My,  that  towards 
tlie  latter  end  of  tbe  16th  century,  a  bill  was  broasht  in- 
to tbe  ftitish  parliament,  by  an  active  yoonf  rerormer, 
for  tlie  abolition  of  a  pretended  traflc  of  tbe  human  spe- 
ciea  But  this  only  shows  how  little  (kith  is  to  be  fiirea 
to  the  ezaneratloDs  of  history ;  for  as  no  vestige  of 
this  increcuble  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  the 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  iiiose  fictions,  not  un- 
common amonf  aathprs,  to  blaefeea  the  nwaioiy  at  for- 
mer agea 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

Mr  Dxam  Sia,-^— It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  which 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  momento  of  your  tedious  indispo- 
■ition.  It  is,  I  conftlse,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
elegant  amusement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entprtaining  writings : 
yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  email  offering  of  esteem  and  grati. 
tode ;  as  an  oaring  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

The  slight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the  world 
with  a  very  &vourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having 
some  taste,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
my  lifb  have  been  passed  m  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  vour  very  en^ging  and 
well-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  things  I  have 
hoard  from  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me 
bo  allowed  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  vour  temperate  use  of  this  cbtfrmihg  faculty,  ao  de- 
lightfbl  in  itself^  but  which  can  only  be  saiely  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is.guard- 
ed  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

January,  27, 1786.  THE  AUTHOR. 

•  Afterwards  Earl  of  Orford. 


PART  L 


Florio,  a  youth  of  gay  renown. 
Who  figurM  much  about  the  town. 
Had  paas*d,  with  general  approbation, 
Tbe  modish  forms  of  education ; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  known, 
Th*  esteblishM  jargon  of  bon-ton ; 
Had  learnt,  with  Tory  moderate  readmg. 
The  whole  new  ^stem  of  good  breeding : 
He  studied  to  be  odd  and  rude. 
Tho*  native  feeling  would  intrude : 
Unlnckv  sense  and  sympathy, 
Spoilt  the  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  FtMUo  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
A  ailly  or  a  worthless  creature : 
He  had  a  heart  disposM  to  feel. 
Had  life  and  spirit  taste  and  zeal ; 
Was  handsome,  generous ;  but  by  fate, 
PredestinM  to  a  krge  estete ! 
Hence,  all  that  gracM  his  op*»ing  days. 
Was  marr'd  by  plwrare^  spoilt  by  praise. 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  FuHtio's  beinf  ,  sigh*d,  and  said, 
*  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold. 
More  Uianmy  shuttle  well  can  hold. 
For  which  thy  anzions  iktfaer  toird, 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoii'd : 
*Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth, 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead,. 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discipline's  contronl, 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  Uiou*lt  toil  for  Learning's  prise. 
For  why  ahoukl  he  that's  rich  be  wise  ? 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  kniew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind. 
In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
His  lot,  inaetioa  renders  worse. 
While  kboor  mitigi^tee  the  eoise. 
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TIm  idle,  lift's  wont  barthem  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  &alt  on  me. 
This  mixture  of  mythology ; 
The  muse  of  Paradiae  has  deign'd 
With  trath  to  mingle  fables  feign*d ; 
And  tho*  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain. 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts, 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  fiiults ! 

Exhausted  Floeio,  at  the  ace. 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage ; 
When  lift  should  open  fresh  and  knew, 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthffal  gaiety  bereft. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroach'd  pleasure  left; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  gloss  of  lift  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursn'd ; 
Or  if,  overtaken  and  caress'd. 
He  loath'd  and  left  her  when  possessed. 
But  Flo&to  knew  the  world  that  sciehoe 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known. 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set — ^mankind. 

Tho*  high  renown  the  youth  had  gain'd, 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stain'd. 
No  tod  of  fidsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  FAsmoit. 
Tho*  known*  among  a  certain  set. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudder*d  at  the  dioer*s  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
And  bargains  kept  aa.wdl  as  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  lik'd  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait, 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late ; 
Yet,  Hwas  a  hopefiil  indication. 
On  which  to  ftrund  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursu'd  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignitj  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  juster  claim  preferr'd. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
«  'Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  down  St  James's-street, 
Full  fifty  tunes  the  youth  you'd  meet: 
He  hated  ^ards,  detseted  drinking,* 
But  stroll'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
*Twas  doin^  nothing  was  his  curse. 
Is  there  a  y/fce  can  ^ague  us  worse  ? 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  ftr  bread. 
Or  pknighs,  that  otMrs  inay  be  ftd. 
Feels  less  fttigued  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  eaniiot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations. 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  tne  passions, 
Gan  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame. 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtae's  name ; 
lake  the  trae  tasts  ftr  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  endianter. 
The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast, 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fttal  rest, 
7%«y  role  in  short  and  quick  micoeasion, 
Bui  lumi  keeps  one  kmg,  ftst  possession ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  dos'd, 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  oBpos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptatioDy 
Makes  voluntary  abdication; 
Of  otbw  tyrants  short  the  strift. 
But  Indolence  is  king 'for  lift. 
The  despot  twists  with  soft  control. 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho*  so  polish'd  Floeio's  breeding. 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookhim*8,  saw  the  papers ; 
Was  deep  in  poet*s  comer  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will* 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  oft,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Grave  symptom  sweet  of  growing  ftme ; 
Tho'  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Fkx>Eio  lov'd  to  see  in  print. 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  6ors,  or  banish  ^iz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown, 
And  early  startB  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield. 
Which  clubs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  eompendiums^  extmeU^  heauOU^ 
Abregetf  dictionaries^  recueila^ 
Mercuree^  joumauXf  extracU^  KndfetnUes; 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  ftllow'd. 
The  ch^mic  extract  only's  swaUow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books ; 
And' ruin  half  an  author's  graces. 
By  plucking  bon-mots  firom  their  places ; 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells, 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  morells 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthfiil  is  bonne  houche, 
Soifae  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took, 
Was  all  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system. 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part. 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  oonversation-use ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day ; 
Thev  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge^ 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college. 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men — good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bxllario  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  learned  wight ; 
At  least,  with  men  of  Fix>rio*8  breeding. 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
From  Fyrrho  down  to  David  Hume, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  fiill  of  shallow  doubt; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle. 
The  sophist's  paltry  arte  of  battle ; 
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TmlkM  gmnij  of  th*  Atomio  daaoe, 
Of  moral  fitani,  fttOi  and  ofaaaoe ; 
AcJniir'd  tho  sTstBiii  of  LucMnuSy 
matcUeM 


11OO06IISO   SPO" 

ciooa! 
To  this  his  doctrine  owos  its  merits, 
Liike  pois'noiis  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
TTho*  sceptics  doll  his  scheme  rehearse, 
Who  have  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

Bklujuo  fbonds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation ; 
'Would  prove,  by  argoment  circuitous, 
The  combination  was  fbrtuitous. 
Swore  priests*  whole  trade  was  to  deceive, 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer. 
And  had  the  true  frecthinkin^  snser. 
Grave  ar|fuments  he  had  in  store. 
Which  have  been  answerM  o*er  and  o'er ; 
And  us'd,  with  wond*raos  penetration 
The  trite,  old  tri<^  of  false  citation ; 
From  andent  authors  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  thev  never  wrote. 

Upon  his  highest  shelf  there  stood 
The  daasics  Matly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodioos  station, 
Yon  found  them  in  a  French  translation: 
He  swears,  tb  from  the  Greek  he  quotes. 
But  keeps  the  French— just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshipped  certain  modem  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams. 
In  pointsd  periods,  shining  phrases. 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies. 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style. 
Where  &ct  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notes  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  rstse  doubts,  but  not  ucfiain : 
Where  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show, 
And  truth  b  overlaid  below : 
^  Arts  soom'd  by  History's  sober  muse. 
Arts  CiaaKNDOir  disdam*d  to  use. 
Whate'er  the  snbiect  of  deb«te, 
*Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
Begin  whatever  theme  you  will. 
In  unbelief  ho  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  ibel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal : 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
Content  to  |^  to  heaven  alone ; 
The  infidel  m  liberal  trim. 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wifb,  friend,  kindred,  nation. 
Mankind — ^with  what!  Annihilation. 

Tho*  Floeio  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
He  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  7 
Much  as  he  priz*d  Bellakio*s  wit. 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd. 
But  hop*d  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Yet  such  the  charms  that  grac*d  his  tongue. 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho*  Fixhuo  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Truth's  insuopressive  torch  would  blase ; 
Where  once  nsr  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  &irly  out 

Yet,  under  great  BKiXAmio's  care. 
He  gain*d  each  day  a  better  air ; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 
Deep  in  the  leamin|f  of  the  town. 
Who  oevw  othsr  sewioe  knew. 


But  what  from  that  prime  ioiiree  they  drew; 

Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair. 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

MySioIogy  nin  at  a  glance. 

And  learn  the  elastics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovid  they  ne*ef  car'd  a  groat. 

How  &i*d  the  vent'rous  Argonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Medka.  rise 

On  fiexy  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  Dmo,*  tho'  they  never  knew  her 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted. 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiDONE  how  they  roar 

And  Can !  Cora  I  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellakio's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  ioys. 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
*Twa8  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish'd ; 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  diminish'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Frokmg'd  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  words  by  day,  in  dreams  by  night, 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure ; 
Tlio'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modem  wits  assure  us. 
That's  all  they  know  of  Encnmns : 
They  fondly  ianoy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  foil  of  flowers. 
And  talk  Ailosopby  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood, 
To  descant  on  the  soo«reign  good. 
Might  be  the  •notion  of  their  founder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  substantial  sect ; 

Old  Encuaus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  eumimum  honum. 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these. 
To  EncuauiT  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  wiA  afTairs, 
But  kill  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difierenoe  b  aDow'd, 
They  chocee  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bkllaeio  had  embrac'd  with  glee. 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio'b  fiither  had  a  friend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  graat 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread, 
The  sick  were  clieer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came ; 
And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  caress'd  him. 
And  all  the  smiling  viUage  hless'd  him. 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  oM-fiuhioned  state : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stint;—- 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

*  JMm  and  IHi$  wsie  tbs  two  leimiBc  opens  st 
this  tiaie» 
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A  new  edition  of  tiiem  eend, 
Before  our  tottering  caetlee  fidl. 
And  ewarmlDgr  nabobe  nize  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  *tie  true, 
Bat  they  were  harmlese,  anfl  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  nooffht  lijie  alteration. 
Improvement  etUl  waa  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing, 
Befbrm  was  a  fine  name  for  rain  ;'* 
This  maxim  firmly  he  woald  hold, 
'  7W  always  must  be  good  that's  old.' 
The  acts  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thoaght  portended  its  decay : 
And  fear'd  twoold  show  a  fidling  stats. 
If  Sternhold  shoald  give  way  to  Tatb. 
The  church's  downfiiU  he  predicted, 
Were  modem  tones  not  interdicted ; 
He  soorn'd  them  all,  bat  crown'd  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  Wit, 
But  parte  fi>r  life  and  business  fit : 
Whate'er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  sterted  wide,  with  fend  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  Blagkstonx  he  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  Bnui's  Jusncs  knew  by  heart. 
He  thoaght  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  call'd  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute. 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it 
He  ne'er  had  heard  of  bards  of  GedCk, 
Bat  had  read  half  of  Draa's  Flbcgb. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Georgics,  *  Philips  upon  cider :' 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place, 
Hiree  apt  quotations  from  the '  Chase,*t 
And  in  the  nail,  from  day  to  day, 
Old  Isaac  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
One  daughter  had,  his  soul's  delight : 
For  fece  no  mortal  could  resist  her, 
She  smil'd  like  Hbbb's  youngest  sister ; 
Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  face. 
Each  duty  raark'd  with  every  grace ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading. 
Her  native  sweetness  by  good-breeding : 
She  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a^ ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  found 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
*Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practis'd  What  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine. 
She  pfeas'd,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 
She  gave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature. 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Florio,  ere  he  died, 
Decreed  fair  Cklia  Florio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  charg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

*  These  lines  were  written  many  years  before  the 
Freneh  revolution  bad  in  a  manner  realized  Sir  Oil- 
Urf§  idea  of  rtfarm, 

t  A  poeni  by  Mr.  Somerville. 


And  the  last  gray  waj  now  thrown  by ; 
Florio  reluctant,  caOs  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind : 
Yet  go  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hoar  of  prime, 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  busUin^  time, 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invites, 
Distracted  with  ite  own  deUfhte ; 
When  Pleasure  poors  from  her  full  um. 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  ite  tarn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  Uaze, 
And  men  run  mad  a  thoosand  wars ; 
When,  on  his  teblets,  there  were  feand 
Engaffcmento  fer  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation* 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delighte 
Of  slavish  days,  andsle^ess  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tynmt  Power  drags  down, 
With  hand  despotic  &am  the  town, 
When  Alm aok's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  o^r'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  roomsi. 
Fetid  with  ungento  and  perfumes, 
Invite  you  to  ttie  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balhi  in  one  short  night ; 
You  may  conceive  what  Florio  fmC, 
And  sympathetically  melt; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  icy  duin, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hoors, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove, 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love ;  ^ 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PARTn. 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight. 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbrrt's  gate : 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master: 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re-echo'd  to  the  roar ; 
Since  first  the  castle  waUs  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  soand  had  ne'er  been  heard ; 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frighten'd  deer. 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fear ; 
The  butier  thought  'twas  boat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face. 
He  thoaght  himself  in  Portiand-plaoe. 
Short  joy !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  ite  ponderous  weight 
Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  blest?* 
With  rapture  he  embrac'd  his  guest 
Fair  Celia  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words — as,  *  honour !  pleasure ! 
'Kmd! — vastly  good,  ma'am! — beyond  mei^ 

sure : 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  feshion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion. 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Florio  soon  found  he  had  a  heart ; 
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He  nw ;  and  bat  that  admiration 
Had  been  too  active,  too  like  paasioo ; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  lew  true, 
Capid  had  shot  him  thro*  and  thro* ; 
But,  vainly  epeede  the  surest  dart, 
Where  Fashion's  mail  defends  the  heart ; 
Hie  shaft  her  cold  repulsion  found. 
And  fell  without  the  pow*r  to  wound : 
For  Fasbxon,  with  a  mother*s  joy, 
Dipp*d  in  her  lake  the  darling  bo^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  waves  impart 
The  gift  to  freeie  the  warmest  heart : 
Tet  guarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm, 
With  such  delight  he  ey*d  the  dame. 
Found  his  cold  neart  to  melt  before  her, 
And  felt  so  ready  to  adore  her ; 
That  FAsmoN  fear*d  her  son  would  yield, 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
O'er  l^s  touch'd  heart  her  sgis  t^w. 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own*d,  she  saw  and  smil*d, 
And  claim'd  the  triumph  of  her  child* 

Ckija  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys, 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
While  gorffeotts  banquets  oft  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  all  the  week. 
A  decent  elegance  was  there. 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offence. 
And  shock'd  poor  Florio's  nicer 


Patient  he  yielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  Gilbekt  pil*d  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  submissive,  made  no  question, 
But  that  'twas  sovereign  f&r  digestion ; 
But,  such  was  his  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  egfM  with  him ; 
Yet  feign'd  to  praise  the  dothic  treat, 
And,  ifhe  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat 

In  sleep  sad  Florio  hop'd  to  find, 
Hie  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo !  to  charm  his  eyes. 
The  fi>rm  of  Wkltj^  seem'd  to  rise ; 
The  gracious  vision  wav'd  his  wand. 
And  banquets  sprung  to  Florio's  hand ; 
Th'  imagrinary  savours  rose 
In  temptmg  odours  to  his  nose. 
A  bell,  not  Fancy's  false  creation. 
Gives  joyful  *  note  of  preparation :' 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas !  it  rings  fiv  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning. 
Was  past  his  possible  discerning; 
Uuable  to  amuse  himself. 
He  tumbled  every  well-ranged  shelf; 
Hiis  book  was  dull,  and  that  was  wise, 
And  this  was  monstrous  as  to  sixe, 
With  eager  joy  he  gobbled  down 
Whate'er  related  to  the  town ; 
Whate'er  look'd  small,  whate'er  look'd  new 
Halflboond,  or  stitch'd  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play-bills,  Aftlbt's  lut  year's  feats, 
And  Opsra  disputes  in  sheets. 
As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes, 
Ghoets  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 
He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf, 
And  leaves  the  day  to  ^nd  itself. 

To  cheat  the  temous  hours,  whene'er 
*  A  eelebnted  cook  and  coaftcttoner. 


He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air, 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  afibetionfl  drew , 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  cbwn. 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  town  T 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  gnidea 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  subsides.; 

A  week  he  had  resdv'd  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by, 
Fdnt  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  .tongue ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grae'dt 
The  slight  impression  was  eflac'o. 
Whene'er  Sir  Gilbert's  sporting  goesta 
Retail'd  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debcmair, 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italiav^air ; 
He  did  not  even  feiffu  to  hear  'em. 
But  plainly  show'd  ne  could  not  bear  'em. 

Cklia  perceived  his  secret  tbouffhts, 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  fiiidts ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  eofUy  said. 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  an^sigh'd,  and  kneh; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  fbit ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  Uame, 
She  dear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
y^ntur'd  to  hope,  with  fkult'ring  tongue,  ** 

*  He  would  reform — ^he  was  but  young ;' 
Gonfess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 

*  But  then— he  had  A>  good  a  heart !' 
She  sunk  each  fauft,  each  Tirtue  rab'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd ; 
His  interest  fkrther  to  secure. 

She  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor 

For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art. 

He  had  a  kind  and  meltin?  heart; 

Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 

He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 

Not  that  be  blush'd  to  show  compassioo;— 

It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fiidiioii. 

And  equally  the  modish  tribe, 

To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  from  Bellario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,^ 
Preparing  tot  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  retum'd  m>m  FVanoe, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  all  were  given ! 
Five  hundred  cards ! — a  tittle  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — ^he  would  present  him. 
And  nothing,  nothing  must  ptavent  him, 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air. 
Must  gain  it  by  an  tniree  there ; 
Of  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renown. 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes. 
His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  streams ;' 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  hruliant  life. 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 
His  curiosi^  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  heart. 
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PreporM  directly  to  depart; 
But,  bound  in  honour  to  obey 
His  &ther  at  no  distant  day; 
He  promiB*d  aoon  to  hasten  down, 
Tho'  business  caU'd  him  now  to  town ; 
Then  &intly  liints  a  cold  proposal — 
But  leaves  it  to  the  knlght*s  disposal — 
Stammer'd  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 
And  mutter'd  much  of^*  worth  and  beauty ;' 
Something  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 
*  And  hop*d  his  ardour* — ^Here  he  stopt ; 
For  some  remains  of  native  truth 
Flushed  in  his  face,  and  check*d  the  youth; 
Yet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion, 
Might  pass  ibr  artless  Iove*s  oonfhsion. 
The  dofiting  fioher  thought  'twas  strange, 
But  fancied  men  like  times  might  change ; 
Yet  own'd,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue, 
It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 
That  ^as  the  reign  of  love  he  swore, 
Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  &m*d. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim*d ;  •  • 
Not  that  insipid,  dandling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid. 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  half-dos'd  eye.    ' 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion, 
And  manly  gallantry  the  &shion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 
And  suitors  ^fallopM  o*er  two  counties. 
The  balPs  fair  partner  to  behold. 
Or  humbly  hope— she  caught  no  cfAd, 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend  I 
ffliould  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air, 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  7 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
Disdos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betray'd. 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-bOm  maid ; 
If  noxious  Faro's  baleful  spright. 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  niffht. 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf, 
VxNus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Flo&xo  pass'd  the  castle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  hu  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find ; 
Yet  on  whate'er  his  fancy  broods. 
The  form  of  Ckua  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears. 
The  voice  of  Cbua  fills  his  ears ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly. 
Her  graces  dance  before  his  eye ; 
"Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  a*er. 
E'en  when  he  reach'd  Bbllario's  door. 
t*he  friends  embrac'd  witli  warm  deliffht, 
And  Flavia's  praises  crown'd  the  night 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show, 
<3lad  Florio  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Ta'  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
O'er  Fashion's  wayward  kingdom  reigns, 
And  holds  Bkllario  in  her  chains ; 
Various  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day, 


By  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  play. 

The  &ttering,  ftshionable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 

And  all  her  '  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  heaieharade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new ; 

There  oft  the  brightest  &me  you'd  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 

The  sP0Ti«E8s  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit. 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  peniflage^  th'  unfeeling  jeer, 

The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  woonds. 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age, 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 

To  some  base  motive  'tis  assiffu'd 

When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart. 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  firiend ; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  peroeiv'd  exaggeration; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word, 

Can  fix  her  stigma  of— absurd; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart, 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play, 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  foce, 
Till  heighten'd  with  each  foreign  grace; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  Philosophy's  control. 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  ApicnTS, 
Or  real&  what  we  think  fabubns 
r  th'  bill  of  fare  of  Hkuogasalvs. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
'Twaa  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
'Twas  sauce !  'twas  sweetmeat !  'twas  oonfectioii! 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection ! 
Rich  entremeUt  whose  name  none  knows, 
Ragouts,  tourtes,  tendrom,  firieandeux, 
O'  th'  hogs  of  Epicurus'  sty ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  foAdeaa  of  the  French  CuiHiu  ! 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne'er  invade ; 
No !  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *  mysterious  reverence,'  deem  1 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th'  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rights  bestow* 
Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  are  never  what  they  seem; 
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Hiy  will  this  general  law  has  past. 
That  nothing  of  itself  shall  taste. 
Thy  word  i&B  high  decree  enacted^ 
'  In  all  be  nature  counteracted  !* 

CSonceive,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss^ 
For  'tis  not  given  to  all  who  guess, 
The  rapturous  joy  Bellario  found, 
When  thus  his  ey'ry  wish  was  crownM< 
To  Fijoaio,  as  the  best  of  friends. 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends 
Then  hinted,  as  a  special  ftvour. 
What  gave  it  that  delicious  flavour  9 
A  mystery  he  so  much  reveres^ 
He  never  to  unhallowM  ears 
Would  trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
How  hi  true  friendship's  power  would  gc»* 

Flokio,  tho'  daaled  by  the/e^ 
With  iaf  in&rior  transport  eat ; 
A  little  warp  his  taste  had  gain*d. 
Which,  unperceived,  till  now  remained  i 
For,  from  himself  he  would  conceal 
The  change  he  did  not  cjiooee  to  feel; 
He  almost  wishM  he  could  be  picking 
An  unsophisticated  chicken ; 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around^ 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  found, 
O  give  me,  was  his  secret  wish, 
Mycharming  Cxua*8  plainest  dish ! 

Thus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rightSf 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho*  yet  'twas  but  an  infimt  passion ; 
The  practis'd  Flavia  tried  each  art 
Of  sly  attack  to  steal  his  heart; 
Her  forc'd  civilities  oppress. 
Fatiguing  thro'  mere  graciousness  i 
Whue  many  a  gay  intrepid  dame. 
By  bold  assault  essayed  the  same. 
Fill'd  with  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
The  artful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praiseSf 
Nor  echoes  back  their  flimsy  imrases« 
He  felt  not  Ceua's  powers  of  face, 
Till  weigh'd  against  bonUon  grimace ; 
Nor  half  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
*Till  with  fiictitious  charms  contrasted ; 
Th'  industrious  carpies  hover'd  round, 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  fimnd ! 
By  force  and  flattery  circumvented. 
To  play,  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
Each  dame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried. 
To  fix  the  novice  by  her  side  1 
Of  pigeonB  he  the  very  best. 
Who  wealth  with  ignorance  possest^ 
But  Flavia's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
That  sybil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
The  fttal  leaves  around  tlie  room. 
Prophetic  tell  the  approaching  doom ! 
Yet,  diflerent  from  the  tale  of  old. 
It  was  the  fair  one  pluck'd  the  gold ; 
Her  arts  the  pond'rous  purse  exhaust  r 
A  thousand  Irarrow'd,  stak'd,  and  lost. 
Wakes  him  to  sense  and  shame  agam. 
Nor  force,  nor  fraud  eould  more  obtain. 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
The  summons  of  a  ruinM  friend. 
Whom  keen  Bellario's  arts  betray 
To  all  the  depths  of  desperate  play  ; 
A  thoughtless  youth  who  near  him  sat, 
Wae  plunder'd  of  his  whole  estate ; 
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Too  late  he  call'd  for  Florxo's  aid« 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
M  vks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fair. 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  orgies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise. 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convuls'd,  and  haggard  faces. 
Chase  the  scarM  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Graces ! 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  wit)i  horror  fir'd, 
Cklia  !  he  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest* 
He  thought ;  and  thought^  a  foe  to  rest  s 
Or  if,  by  chance,  he  elos'd  his  eyes. 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise! 
DistemperM  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  tmngs; 
His  ruin'd  friend,  with  eye-ball  flxt, 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mizt; 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands ; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  morn,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought, 
His  library^s  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  viewed  each  book,  with  cold  regard, 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard ; 
At  length,  amon^the  motley  b^d. 
The  Idler  fell  into  his  hand ; 
Th*  alluring  title  caught  his  eye, 
It  promisM  cold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprisci 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise  : 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding, 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  readhag. 
He  wonder'O  at  the  change  he  found, 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswerM  lay  i 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  aress. 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known. 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  I 
Assassin  of  our  day's  fresh  prime ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  fuD  three  hours  read. 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  CIelia's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc'd  BbLLario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-born  flame  i 
*  Admit  hkn,'  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escapM  him,  not  unheard 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  ni^ht ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands^ 
And — '  not  at  home,'  his  firm  Commands^ 
He  f^ltthe  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand, 
Would  tack  the  slight  and  slippery  band. 
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Which,  in  Ioom  boadase,  wmild  emmue 
BtLLAMo  bright  and  A^tu  fair. 
Oft  hitd  he  promiaM  to  attend 
The  nuptjala  of  his  happy  friend : 
To  so-— to  ttay — alike  he  fears ; 
At  kngth  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 
To  Cklia  he  resolves  to  fly, 
And  catch  ftesh  Tirtae  from  her  eye, 
Though  three  foil' weeks  did  yet  remain. 
Ere  he  enffag*d  to  oome  again. 
This  plan  he  tremblingly  embraced. 
With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 
Nor  YsntorM  he  one  card  to  read. 
Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 
Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  hmi. 
And  shuddered  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 
Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 
With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 
He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 
Nor  through  the  glanes  peeps  by  chance. 
Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known. 
Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 
Fast  as  his  ibaming  coursers  fly, 
Hyde-park  attracts  his  half-rais*d  eye ; 
He  stc«ls  one  fearful,  conscious  look, 
Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 
Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 
But  gives  one  sigh  to  RoUen-rmo. 
Long  as  he  view*d  Augusta's  tow'rs. 
The  sight  relax*d  his  thinking  pow'rs ; 
In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves. 
While  the  soil  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 
The  tow'rs  once  lost,  his  vie#  he  bendis, 
Where  the  receding  smoko  ascends ; 
But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow*rs  arise. 
To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 
When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 
From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere ; 
His  mind  was  brac*d,  h\a  spirits  light. 
His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright. 
Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul. 
The  sweet  reward  of  self-controul. 
Impatient  now,  and  all  alive, 
He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 
.  At  last  he  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 
Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 
The  gates  he  enter'd  with  delight. 
And,  self-announc'd,  embrac'd  the  knight: 
The  youth  his  joy  mi&ignM  ezprest, 
The  knight  with  joy  receiv'd  his  guest, 
And  own'd,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 
*Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 
Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 
A  feeling  like  old-fkshion'd  love. 
For  Celia;  not  a  word  she  said. 
But  blnsh'd,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  V 
Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth, 
Who  promis'd  everlasting  truth.  » 

Celia,  in  honour  of  the  day. 
Unusual  splendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
He  thought  her  wedgwooS  had  been  $£ve. 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  air. 
And  chaste  Sitiipliclty  was  there, 
Whoee  secret  power,  thouj^  silent,  great  is. 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene. 
With  spirits  tight,  and  gracious  mien. 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises. 
And  oareftilly  avoids  French  phrMs ; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation  "^ 

On  land-tax,  and  a  rqin'd  nation; 

Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 

Of  poachers,  wbe  deserv'd  a  jail ; 

Heard  all  tbs  business  of  the  qoonun. 

Each  cAuse  and  crime  produc'd  before  *ein: 

Heard  them  abase  with  oomplaisaBOO 

The  lanruare,  wines,  and  wibsof  Fraoee;. 

Nor  did  he  hum  a  single  air. 

While  good  Sir  Gilbert  fiU'd  his  ehair. 

Abnwd,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride, 
He  vmlks,  with  CSelia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerAil  thoughts  arise, 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  oyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instmettve  book ; 
No  obiects  now  seem  mean,  or  lew. 
Which  point  to  Him  fh>m  whom  they  flow. 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  deliglili^ 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions. 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  k>giciaDS. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass, 
Sugrats  reflections  as  they  pass, 
Till  florio,  with  a  sigh,  oonfbst 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air. 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Celia  raised  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  kiwe  supreme ; 
Enli^hton'd  Florio  leam'd  to  traDO 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew. 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titos  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time, 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  erime. 
That  he  had  fest  but  Mis  day's  Uessmg, 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  sufllce  it  now  to  say. 
Was  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  fix  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power. 
Whose  parchment  l^fends,  singing,  sealiiig. 
Are  cruel  fbrms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Ftorio's  eager  eyes, 
Behold  the  day  of  bUss  vise ! 
The  golden  sun  Ulnraes  the  globe, 
The  buminff  torch,  the  saffiron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Itymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  oUmt's  fkoe ; 
Yet  both  oonfeas'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design^  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hjmen,  siOe  you're  strangely  sKghted 
At  weddings  not  to  m  invited ; 
The  reason's  dear  enough,  quoth  Ckipid, 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid. 
Where  Plutus  is  the  ftvourite  guest, 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  best 

The  self-same  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sever'd  fVom  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  separate  course. 

Oh  wedded  love  I  thy  bliss  how  rare ! 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  r*asldon*s  voice, 
Or  drag  the  chain  of  venal  eholee ; 
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Hm  little  euM  to  eone  the  tttte. 
Who  mmke^  ehoald  never  Uame  their  fate , 
Such  flimsy  tiei,  eey  where*B  the  wonder. 
If  Doctore  Commons  snap  asunder. 
In  either  ease,  *tis  still  the  wife, 
Gives  cast  and  ookwr  to  the  lift. 
Florio  eseapM  from  Fashion*s  school 


His  heart  and  oondtiet  teams  to  rote; 
Conscienoe  his  nsefhl  life  approves ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  oonntry  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  ri^^hts,  • 
Ant,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  Ighto 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life, 
And,  for  his  rascoe,  thanks  his  wifh. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE: 


A  POEM. 

O  great  design ! 
Ye  sons  sf  mercy!  O  complete  your  work; 
Wrendi  from  Oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod, 
And  hid  the  cmei  ftel  the  pains  they  give. 

Thamp99n*9  **  Uherttf,** 


Ir  Heavvn  has  into  being  deign*d  to  caD 
Thy  light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
Bright  inttflectual  son !  why  does  thy  ray 
To  earth  distribute  only  partial  da^  7 
CUnce  no  resisting  cause  ftom  spint  flows 
Thy  universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
No  obstacles  b7  nature's  hand  imprest. 
Thy  subtle  ana  ethereal  beams  arreet ; 
Not  swayM  by  Matter  is  thy  coarse  benign. 
Or  more  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
Nor  Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  coone, 
Nor  strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstruct   thy 

force; 
Since  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind. 
Why  are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  confin'd  ? 
Wh&e  the  chiU  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest, 
Why  should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  invest? 
Wss  it  decreed,  fkir  Freedom  {  at  th  v  birth, 
That  thou  should'd  ne'er  irradiate  au  the  earth  1 
While  Britain  basks  in  thy  full  Uaae  of  light, 
Why  lies  sad  iifr  ic  quench'd  in  total  night  7 

lliee  only,  so6er  goddess !  I  attest. 
In  smiles  chasUs'd,  and  decent  graces  drest, 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Tlie  hallow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise  7 
Noilhat  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
JTeo  oft  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
Not  that  unllcens'd  monster 


>rce  iTaction's 
maSmSraler 


>m,an( 
Whose  stubborn  mouth,   rejecting   Reason's 

reign. 
No  strength  can  govern,  and  no  skill  restrain ; 
Whose  magic  cries  the  firantic  vulgar  draw 
To  spam  at  Order,  and  to  outrage 
ive. 


jTrmrrme 


Convuis-o  ftet  voice,  and  pestilent  her  brettb,* 
She  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death  ; 
Each  blast  is  fate ;  she  darts  firom  either  hand 
Red  conflagration  o'er  the  astonlsh'd  land; 
(Samooring  £^  PMoe,  she  rends  the  air  with 


And  toreforma 


coast, 


And  beauteous  uaDBi  reassomes  nis  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign, 
Tjjl  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
fO,  plaintive  Southerne  !t  whose  impassion'd 

Can  mut  the  soul  to  srief^  or  rouse  to  rage ! 
Now,    when   oongemal   themes   engage   the 

Muse, 
She  bums  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efforts  mock  her  fbnd  desires. 
She  shares  thy  fbelings,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Straage  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  tha 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Touch'd  by  th'  extrinsic  energy  alone. 


isour  owi 


Deceiv'd,  for  gemus  we  mistaKO  aeugi 
Cnmra  as  we  read,  we  foncy  we  can  writeuj 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  povrrs 
belong. 
Hie  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Troth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  inspire : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in  vain. 
The  briffht  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
Fc 


For  millions  fbel  whatOronoko  folt: 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from  Afiric's  coast 
Perish  th'  iUiberal  thmight  which  would  de- 


The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race ! 
Feriili  the  proud  philosophy,  which  soaght 
T9  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  eoual  thoi^  \ 
IXms  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Chance  with  the  casual  cckbur  of  the  skin  7 
Does  Matter  govem  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Dmaded  by  the  fiirm  to  which  'tis  join'd  7 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to 
ftel. 
And  soids  to  act,  with  firm,  thoogh  errlngzsal : 
FVv  they  have  keen  affoctiona,  kmd  desirei^ 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  fire»;. 

r  Anadinff  to  the  riou  of  London  la  tteyear  1780.  J 
^Aatboroftlaetnfed7orOroDoko.  ' 
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All  tho  rude  energy,  the  ftrvid  flame, 
Of  high-soul*d  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame : 
Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root 

Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour*s  proud'con- 
trol. 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  self-same  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
sway*d,  [made. 

Of  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  fate  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afiric  scourg*d,  in  Rome  was  deifyM. 

Nojnuse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate. 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate ! 
For  thou  wast  bom  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the  flow'rs  of  (%nius  strews ; 
And  thou  wast  born  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  plac'd  thee  on  some  happier  coast, 
Where  polia*d  Paeans  souls  heroic  boast, 
To  thee  who  sou^t'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th'  injur'd  honours  of  thy  name  to  save, 
Whoae  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar'd. 
Altars  had  smok'd,  and  temples  had  been  f  ear'd. 

Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise ; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown. 
Hie  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  I 
She,  wretch  £rlom !  is  drag^'d  by  hostile  hands. 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands  ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  I 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny. 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke. 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  fhmi  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold!  murderer's,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress; 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  yoa  of  ruffian  heart,  and  rathless  hand. 
Love  your  own  o0spring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  spene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears; 


*  It  is  a  point  of  honour  among  nefpioea  of  a  hisb  spi- 
rit to  die  rather  than  to  suflfer  their  gloaay  ikin  to  bear 
tbe  mark  of  the  whip.  Quaahi  had  lomehow  offended 
his  master,  a  young  planter  with  whom  be  had  been 
bved  op  in  tbe  endearing  intimacy  of  a  play-fcllow.  His 
servioea  bad  been  Ikithful ;  bis  attachment  afi^tionate. 
The  master  resolved  to  punish  him.  and  pursued  him  for 
that  purpose.  In  trying  to  escape  Quashi  stumbled  and 
fell ;  tbe  master  fell  upon  him :  they  wrestled  long  with 
doubtful  victory ;  at  len^rtb  auasbi  got  uppermoat,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  bis  master's  breast,  be  secured  his 
legs  with  one  band,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  sharp 
knife,  tbflp  said,  'master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
from  a  dffld;  I  loved  you  as  myself ;  in  return,  yon  have 
eondemned  mo  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marks— thus  only  can  I  avoid  them ;'  so 
saying,  he  drew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across 
his  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  on 
his  roaster's  body,~ieaauay*«  ^«ajf  on  UU  T^eiUment 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  pain* 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  yon ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow'd  flame. 
Burns,  unextinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile. 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  soil ; 
Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  frame, 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempo's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's  sanid. 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his  luu 
tive  soil. 

Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  oar  rage  in^. 

flame? 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fkte  controls. 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  fain'd  by  what  their  ripeninjr  iky. 
Their  fortile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  supply. 

What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  Oppression 
plead. 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
What  strange  ofience,  what  aggravated  sin  7 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin ! 
Barbarians,  hold  !   th' 


spar 


^^p* 


jpprob: 


nous  commerce 


RespcSmrqacrf  j  jmage  which  tiiej 
"Inougn  dark  and  sava^,  Ipl<J]^abl  and  blmd. 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  frao. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made; 
The  outrag'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  MAN  the  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise ! 
Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taug'ht  with  judging* 

eye. 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself;  tmck'd,  barter'd,  sold  i 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  berefl. 
Yet  cura'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  feeling  left 
Hard  lot  \  each  brutal  suffering  to  sustain. 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse. 
Their  sense  of  feelingf  callous  and  obtuse : 
v^^rr>  ^^^A«  to  hearts  lies  Nature'srfainj— 
can  reaaon.  all  m'antincTcan 
tougli  wir  ffiay  boast  a  lif  0U6f  diread  "of  l 
A  loftier  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Thoqgh  polish'd  manners  may  fresh  wants  in. 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fiill. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  aU. 
Tho'  wounds  there  are  which  reapon's  force  may 

heal, 
There  needs  no  iQgjc  .snre  to  make  na  fm, , 
rTHe  nSrvft^  Tiowe'er  untutorM^  caiTsustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain; 

"^  •  Betiides  roamy  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  dotlis 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  raanvfacture  are  brought  from 
the  coRflt  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  18  more  fVe<ment  than  this  cruel  and  stupid 
argument,  that  they  do  i^loi  fbel  the  miseriea  inflicted  QA 
tliem  as  Buropeanajroiiid  do. 
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Ai  ozqnisitely  ftshlonM  in  a  sltjre, 
Ab  where  unequal  fate  a  sceptre  gave. 
Senee  is  as  keen  where  Gambia's  waters  glide, 
As  where  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide. 
Though  Terse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  lioe, 
They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  feel  the  galling  chain. 
When  Zeno  prov*d  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  sage  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  diflforent  eyes ; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride, 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disown*d  by  stoic  pride. 

When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
And  thirst  toad  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes ; 
When  the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul. 
And  his  strain'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  rdl ; 
Will  the  parch*d  negro  own,  ere  he  expire, 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  7 

For  him,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys. 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  7 
For  that  have  heroes  shortenM  nature's  date. 
For  iJus  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  &te ; 
But  him  forlorn,  no  heroes  pride  sustains. 
No  martyr's  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust, 
For  he  has  leam'd  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
To  him  what  mercy  can  that  God  display. 
Whose  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  7 
venial  error  T 


ley  are 


shore. 


spint,  wnose  preposterous  yo 
The  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
ReleasM  from  misery,  and  escap'd  from  care. 
Go,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th'  oppress'd. 
The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefin'd, 
Of  future  terrors  have  assail'd  thy  mind ; 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presum'd  to  teach. 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach ; 
(For  should  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  rei^n» 
Where  were  the  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 

chain?) 
IC  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  leam'd  to  dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps  tread; 
On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  depend ; 
He,  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
Thy  metal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame ; 
He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
Not  ihine  the  reckoning  dire  of  Liobt  abus'd, 
Knowledge  disgrac'd,  and  Libeett  misus'd; 
On  thee  no  awftil  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
Where  ignorance  may  be  fbund  the  safest  plea. 
How  many  learn*d  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ! 
And  thou,  white  savage  !  whether  lust  of  gol 


iajrr:nr.-^J.i.Mi|;])#4'»r^'«V^n«T^M.>t7:mr. 


iro.  or  robber]— -py'^ 


^— ir#,  ■iimnYf.riflanuJ- 

impious  claim  to  wealth  < 

lether  inf&isHms^rmtfpssssi; 


■^ajrarrrixiii, 


or  fame; 


A  tyrant  trader  rifling  Congel't  coast ; 
Or  bolder  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way, 
Kings  dispossess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey  ; 
Whether  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 
bound; 

*  This  it  not  said  figuratively.  Tlis  writer  of  these 
lines  has  seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  every 
separate  limb  of  these  unhappy,  innocent  men ;  together 
with  instmmsnts  for  wrendking  open  tlie  jaws,  eontri-' 
vsd  with  such  ingenious  cruelty  as  would  gratify  the 
lender  mercies  of  an  inquisitor. 

3» 


All  Cortez  mnrder'd,  all  Columbus  found  ; 
O'er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord, 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd:— 
Whether  Cartouche  in  fbrests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Cajsar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account, 
Your  sum  of  glor  v  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same , 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name. 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less, 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho'  erring  fame  may  ffrace,  tho'  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown ; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  Grod  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  fitf-sought 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r, 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffian's  who  devour : 
Had  these  possees'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind, 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
Discoveries  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Fhilanthropy !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  llRtt'fl  fllssever^TwoBonnTffotBMTlBnEn 
uareiess,Troolonr^^rTffcBine  divi<3 

noT 


miA»m(t\Mm*tumf,i»uJ>jmiiU,mn 


en  witn  pernicious  sic  ill  we  had  not  Enown 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 
The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory's 

shrine, 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn !  are  thine ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous 

toil,  [soil ; 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair^arn'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives. 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  role  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  eflkc'd  the  shame, 
Inscrib'd  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 
Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 

reigns. 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains'? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the-  glorious  gifl  confin'd. 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind ; 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  place, 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 
What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor*d  7 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page. 
Redeem  our  fame,  and  consecrate  our  age ! 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favour'd  shore. 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore. 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above. 
Descending  sofUy,  quits  the  sphere  of  love ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals. 
Till  every  breast  the  soft  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore. 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Ebrk!  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth! 
Glory  to  Crod  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*The  Quakers  have  emancipated  all  their  slaves 
Ihrougbout  America. 
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She  itUb  llie  ohnk  of  cliaiim,  and  BhMthM  tiis 

■word; 
She  cheen  the  moomer,  and  with  ■oothing  hands 
From  hunting  hearts  nnbinda  th*  oppreeeor'a 

banda; 
Reatorea  the  Inatre  of  the  Chriatian  name, 
And  deara  the  fooleat  blot  that  dimm'dita  fame. 

Aa  the  mild  apirit  hofera  o*er  the  opast, 
A  fteaher  hoe  their  witherM  landaoapea  boaat ; 
Har  healinff  amilea  the  min'd  aoanee  repair, 
And  blaaled  Nature  weara  a  io¥oaa  air; 
While  she  proehuma  thro'  all  their  api<7  gimrea, 
'Heneeibrth  joor  firuiti,  you  khonra,  aim  your 

lovea, 
'  All  that  joor  airea  poaoeaa'd,  or  yoahaf*  aown, 
*  Saered  from  plunder-— all  ia  now  took  own.' 
And  now,  her  hig\k  oommiaaion  from  abofe, 
Stamp*d  with  the  holy  charactera  of  love. 
The  meek-ey*d  apirit  waving  in  her  hand, 
fireathea  mannmiaaion  o*er  the  reacu'd  land; 
fihe  teara  the  banner  atainM  with  blood  and 

teara, 


And  LuBiTT  2  thf  ahiniag^  atandard 
Aa  the  bright  enatgn^a  glory  aha  diaplaya. 
See  pale  QppREaaiON  fainta  beneath  the  blnaa  ! 
The  giant  diea !  no  more  hie  frown  appala. 
The  chain,  nntouch'd  dropa  off;  the  fetter  fiJIa. 
Aatoniah'd  Echo  telle  the  vocal  ahore, 
Oppreaaion*a  fiUrn,  and  Skvery  ia  no  more ! 
The  doaky  nmriada  crowd  the  aiiltry  pfauii» 
All  hail  that  Mntor,  long  invok'd  in  vain. 
Vietoriooa  Powr!  aha  burata  their  lwo4bld 


And  Faith  and  FVeedom  tpnag  fiooi  Bnteinli 


And  Thoa !  great  aooroe  of  NaAmo  and  of 
Grace, 
Who  of  one  bkxid  didat  ibrm  the  bnman  racn 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  choaen  tipM, 
With  equal  eye  on  Afrio*a  anff'ring  clime : 
Diaperae  her  ahadea  of  inteUectnal  night, 
Rej»Mit  thy  high  beheat— Let  there  be  Light 
Brmg  each  beni^rhted  aoul,  great  God,  to  Thee^ 
And  with  thy  wide  aalvation  make  them  fl<ee ! 


DAN  AND  JANE: 

OR  FAITH  AND  WORES^A  TALE. 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wift, 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  ea^  by  tnma  hie  mate  conftUed.     * 
*Twaa  Faith  and  Worka— this  knotty  queation 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  foith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 

*  They  are  not  Christiana  aure,  but  Turka 
Who  build  on  faith  and  aooff  at  worka,* 
Quoth  Jane — while  eager  Dan  reply*d, 

*  By  none  but  heathens  fkith's  deny*d.* 

*  I'll  tell  you  wife,*  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  atory  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  daya, 
A  man  of  &ith,  whom  all  moat  praiae 
In  hiii  own  country  he  poeecaa'd, 
Whate*er  can  make  a  wiae  man  bleat; 
Hia  waa  the  flock,  the  field,  the  apring. 
In  abort,  a  Uttle  rural  king. 
Tet,  pleas'd,  he  ^uits  his  native  land, 
By  fluth  in  the  divine  command. 
Qod  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  net  knowinjif  where  he  went 
He  tmalad  in  the  promise  made, 
And,  undisputing  atrait  obey*d« 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov'd  hia  &ith  W  going  out. 
Jane  anawer'd,  with  aome  little  prido 

*  I*ve  an  example  on  my  aide ; 

And  tho*  mv  tale  be  eomewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vaatly  atronger. 
1*11  tell  you,  Daniel,  of  a  man. 
The  bohest  ainoe  the  world  be^fan : 
Wlio  now  God*a  fovour  ia  receiving 
For  prompt  obeying,  not  hetiemng. 
One  only  eon  thia  man  poeeest, 
In  whom  hia  righteoua  age  waa  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Tliia  son  by  miracle  waa  given. 
And  from  thia  child  the  word  divine 


Had  promia'd  an  ifluatrioua  line. 
When  b !  at  once  a  voice  be  beara. 
Which  aounda  like  thunder  in  hia 
God  aaya— Go  aacrifioe  thy  eon ! 
—Thia  moment.  Lord,  it  ahall  be  done. 
He  goea,  and  instantly  preparea. 
To  day  the  child  of  many  prayera. 
Now  here  you  aee  the  grand  expedience^ 
Of  tpori:i,  of  actaal  aound  obedience, 
Thia  waa  not/ailA,  but  oet  and  deed, 
The  Lord  commands — the  child  ahalt  bleed. 
Thua  Abraham  acted,*  Jenny  cried ; 

*  Thua  Abraham  tmsled,*  I)an  replied 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  *  why  that*a  my  man ! 
'  No,  Abraham*a  him  I  mean,'  aaya  Dan. 

*  He  atanda  a  monument  of /ait&  ;'•— 

*  No,  'tia  for  ioorl:«  the  Scripture  aaith. 

*  *Tia  fbr  hb  faith  that  I  defbnd  him;* 

*  'Tia  for  obedience  I  commend  him.* 

Thus  bo-4hua  ahe— both  warmly  fbel. 
And  loae  their  temper  in  their  seal ; 
To»  quick  each  oUwr^s  choice  to  blame» 
They  did  not  aee  each  meant  the  aame. 

*  At  length,  good  wife,*  imid  honest  Datt» 

*  We're  talking  of  the  ■elf-aame  ipan, 
The  worka  you  praiae  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  feith  for  which  I  plead ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  feith  I  qofite, 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

'Tis  not  enough  of  feitJi  to  teflr, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  moat  walk 
Our  doctrinea  are  at  last  the  aaine» 
They  only  differ  in  the  name : 
The  fioth  I  fight  for,  ia  the  root; 
The  worka  you  value  are  the  flniit^ 
How  shall  yon  know  my  creed  'a  unoere, 
Unleaa  in  worka  my  faith  appear  T 
How  ahall  I  know  a  tree's  alive, 
tJnIeaa  I  aee  it  bear  and  thrive? 
Your  woriu  not  growing  on  my  root, 
1  Would  prove  they  were  not  genuine  fhitt 


s 
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If  &ith  pradnoe  no  worki,  I  im, 
TTwt  ftith  is  nota  living  trae. 
Thxm  Mth  tad  worki  togethtt  grow. 


No  separato  li&  they  o'er  oea  know: 
They're  eoul  and  body,  bend  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  joinM  let  no  man  part' 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  BUSS  SALLY  HORNEf-^AOED  THREE  YEAR9, 

TomnoflT  DAUGRmi  or  nn.  Bonm,  I.4TI  BUBOF  or  NCMiwicii. 

WriUenontkeUmikUaveM  of**  Mother  BunekU  TaU$  ^  and  Mkowing  iUir  $m 

Atffortefl  to  mert  oihen. 


^ttoe 


To  thee,  ftir  creature,  Sallt  Hokmb, 
And  sore  a  &irer  ne'er  was  bom; 
A  grave  biographer  I  send. 
By  NswuaaT  in  the  chorch-yard  penn'd ; 
(Or  if  to  truth  my  pbraee  I  etinted, 
Bj  NKwnaaT  in  the  chnrch-yard  printed ;) 
Sught  Mother  Bunch— a  worthier  aage. 
Ne'er  fiU'd,  I  ween  tb'  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kin^e  and  queens  can  prate, 
As  fitft  as  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
Nor  vents  uke  her,  her  idle  spleen. 
Merely  because  Hia  king  or  queen. 
Kats,  who  each  subject  makes  a  slave. 
Would  make  each  potentate  a  knave; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
A  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  by  vniio,  tmwarp'd  hj  tort  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  with  impartial  pen, 
8cmie  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these^ 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Bead  Mother  Bunch,  then  charming  Sallt, 
Her  writings,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  learning  she  displays, 
Nor  reads  one  wora  an  hundred  ways ; 
To  jdease  the  young  she  lays  before  'em 
A  suiple  tale,  sans  eariorum; 
With  notes  and  marffins  unperplezt. 
And  comments  which  confuse  the  text 
No  double  senses  interfere  ^ 

To  puxzie  what  before  was  clear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye. 
Which  oft  occur  from  Htna  to  Lrrr. 
ifer  dates,  more  safe  and  more  sublime. 
Seize  the  broad  phrase—*  Once  on  a  time,* 

Then  Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
In  citing  authors  who  precede  hef « 
Unlike  oar  modem  wits  of  note. 
Who  pnrpoeely  and  oft  misquote ; 
Who  miure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  mucn  as  Ksmnioot  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle. 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  v^e  apply 
Oor  antbor's  feme  to  magnify : 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  yoitfh, 
But  all  is  true  she  gives  for  truth : 
And  still,  to  analvw  jrouVe  able, 
Fable  is  safe  whue  given  as  feble; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it, 
Yoa  know  tie  ftlse,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  mixes  op  inoongmous  things, 

8te  Mrs.  Jfuselsr^  History  of  Esflaiid. 


With  genuine  feet  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth. 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
Of  frm  you  do  not  get  your  measure. 
And  of  pnre^tion  umm  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  yon  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em. 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  'em 
And  Bil  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales, 
How  virtue  sinks,  «nd  vice  prevails ;  i 
And  afl  theb  labours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  feir ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom. 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Capua  k)st  what  Cannjb  gain'd  I 
How  Ae,  whom  long  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends  I 
How  Atbxrs,  him  who  serv'd  so  well. 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell  I 
How  Nxao  stabb'd  a  mother's  brea^ 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  re^f 
Conceal  theee  horrors,  if  thou'rt  aMf 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  ma  feble ! 
Tin  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention, 
Rmle  my  feelings  with  inventioiu 

But  Mother  Bimoh's  morals  tell 
How  blest  aU  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  b(7  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  h)ss  of  fevonr  foUows  rudeness, 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness ; 
How  she  who  learns  to  rnd  or  write. 
Will  get  a  ooach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  feggot-maker's  daughter 
Bat  has  it  at  her  christening  tipgbt  her. 
By  some  invited  feiry  goest, 
lliat  she  shall  wed  aprmoe  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pnrsa'd 
That  to  be  happy 's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictione  $ 
AjQoms  more  popcdar  they  teaeh. 


Sft 
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Thit  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich ! 

For  all  the  mlates  marry  kings, 

And  diamonds  are  but  common  things ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  *em, 

Oar  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  *em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning, 
Past  cold  historians*  dull  discerning. 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart, 
Expoee,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind. 
To  learn  we^re  wretched,  weak,  and  blind : 
But  till  the  heart  from  v^ce  is  clear. 
Who  Wants  to  know  what  passes  there  ? 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  thut  th*  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown ; 
£v*n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
Thalsstris  was  a  mere  home-keeper. 
And  swift  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks. 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks, 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger. 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges. 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages. 
Are  here,  b^  means  of  fairy  power, 
Achiev*d  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there 's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute ; 
They  never  hear  often  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
CSonvey'd  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders. 
Who  conqner'd  France,  and  rescued  flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunches  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  urmiB  need  not  stop  to  bait. 
And  heroli  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  flublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulfirar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  com,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay ; 
While  these  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  m  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup. 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  theif  queeO/ ' 
With  half  the  convex  world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  gram^ 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike. 
By  praising  fnend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  Umb^ 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known  ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appeared 
And  Cartha^nian  truth  been  clear*d ; 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd, 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd, 
If  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  yotlr  Kobertson's  and  Bryants, 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythologv  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth. 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleign  knew. 
And  knowmg,  griev'd,  may  not  be  trtte  f 
For  how  the  fiicts  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  gel 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noiKe  he  heard. 
The  tale  of  each  relater  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact  *8  I'ecorded  right. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  we  blame. 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean, 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek, 
Of  his  renown'd  ten  thousand  speak : 
His  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen  ; 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  Aim,  for  lofty  periods  fiun'd. 
Who  Charles's  age  adornM  and  sham'd  ; 
Read  Clarendon  ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd. 
Who  rul'd  th*  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  purees  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  frighten'd. 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  enlighten'd ; 
Admire,  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,t  makes  with  science  ? 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell, 
Go  ask  papa— -for  he  can  tell. 

UAKGERT  TWO-SHOIS. 
*  Cesar: 

\  Dr.  Horne  was  at  this  time  president  of  Magdaleir 
College,  Oxford,  wbere  this  lilUe  poem  wba  written. 


SENSIBILITY : 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS.  BOSCAWEN 

AocKPT,  BoscAWKN !  thosc  unpolished  lays,         I  For  you,  far  other  bards  have  wak'd  the  strmir- 
JNor  blame  too  much  the  verse  yoa  cannot  praise.  |  Farotber  bards  ftr  you  were  wont  to  siag; 
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Yet  on  the  gtHie  their  parting  music  steals. 
Yet  your  chorm'd  ear  the  lov*d  impressioD  feels: 
You  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Young, 
And  this  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strung. 
These  are  no  more  !  but  not  with  these  decline 
The  attic  chasteness  or  the  Tig'roas  line. 
Still  9ad  Elfrida*9  poet*  shaU  compkm, 
Still,  either  Warton  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
While  for  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
Otranto's  fame  shall  ▼indicate  the  am. 
Nor  tremble  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
While  Beattie  strikes  anew  old  Spencer's  lyie ; 
He  best  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew. 
Who  from  himself,  the  living  portrait  drew. 

Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name, 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
Yet  fir'd  with  loftier  hopes  thui  transient  bays, 
See  Lowtht  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
Spurn  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won. 
Borne  on  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
He  seix'd  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew. 
And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 

To  snatch  bright  beauty  fh)m  devouring  &te, 
And  lengthen  nature's  transitory  date ; 
At  once  the  critic's  and  the  painter's  art, 
With  Fresnoy's  skill  and  Guide's  grace  impart : 
To  form  with  code  correct  the  graphic  school. 
And  lawless  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule ; 
To  show  how  genins  fires,  how  taste  restrains. 
While,  what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
Have  we  not  Rxtnolds  7t  Uves  not  Jkntnv  yet, 
To  prove  his  lowest  title  was  a  wit?^ 

lliough  purer  flames  thy  haUow'd  leal  in- 
spire 
Than  e'er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire, 
Thee,  mitred  Chester  !tt  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
And  b  not  Johnson  ours  7  himself  a  host ! 

Yes,  still  for  jfou  vour  gentle  stars  dispense : 
Hie  charm  of  friendship  an4  the  feast  of  jense : 
Yoars  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer  sends. 
To  call  the  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  fViends. 
And  while  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
O !  let  me  grateful  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
With  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
Or  view  in  Montague  that  wit  our  own : 
Or  mark,  well  pfeas'd,  Chapone's  instructive 

page. 
Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 
Or  boast,  in  Walsingham,  the  various  power. 
To  cheer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour ; 
Belany  too  is  ours,  serenely  bright. 
Wisdom's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light: 
And  she  who  b&s'd  the  friend,  and  grac'd  the 

lays 
Of  poignant  Swlfl,  sUU  fluids  our  social  days ; 
Long,  long  protract  thy  light,  O  star  benign ! 
Whose  setting  beams  with  niilder  lustre  shine. 
Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  gbwing  heart  refuse 


*  MUUm  call!  Euripides  sad  £AKim*«  jmsc 

t  Then  Irisliop  of  London. 

X  See  Sir  Joshua  JU^noUTa  very  able  notes  to  Z>»  Pres- 
iMf  *«  poem  on  the  an  of  painting,  translated  by  Mr. 
Mason.— Also,  his  series  of  Dutewntt  to  the  academjf, 
wbicb,  though  written  professedly  on  the  subject  of 

Sinting,  contain  the  principles  of  general  art,  and  are 
livered  with  so  much  perspicuous  good  sense,  as  to  be 
admirably  eaknlated  to  asnst  in  fbrming  tJie  taste  of 
the  general  reader. 

i  Mr.  Smsm  jMfns  had  Just  published  bis  work  On 
tk$  internal  BvidMM  tftJU  CkriBUmn  Rtligim, 
I  Now  Uiliopof  LoBdon-^fies  ]#  admirable  posm  on 


Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muse ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine. 
The  poet's  chapiet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talente  to  the  world  shall  teach. 
And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns, 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  £^ls  acutsr  pains ; 
Where- gk>w  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd, 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeling  is  diffus'd  through  ev'ry.part. 
Thrills  1^  eadi  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart ; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  sooli  each  tear  would 

keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  bom  themselves  to  weep* 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song, 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prokmg  ? 
Fallacious  hope !  which  daily  tnilbs  deride ; 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd  I 
O  shades  of  Hampton !  witness,  as  I  mourn. 
Could  wit  or  son^  elude  y<mr  fiiv'rite's  urn  7 
Though  living  virtue  still  youriiaunt  endears. 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  jnstifjr  ray  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  cool. 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shaU  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye. 
The  fault  conceal'd  from  vulgar  view  would  spy ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  stroytt  to 

hide. 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  tasii»  b»d  spf^ 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  liappy  linft' 
That  he  would  fancy  merh  ev'a  in  mine^ 

His  wit  so  painted  it  ne'er  miss'd  ito  end. 
And  so  well<4emper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  fHend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  aqi  avdent  hearti 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  fitttse  cfjire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  tnoe, 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove, 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his, 

love ! 
Opposing  palties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  T^ly's  At^icus  was  Cssar's  too. 
Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  ban 

stole. 


Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt, 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt, 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herof  and  your  own. 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul  have 

known ; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  ito  own  wound,  and  pointo  itself  the  dart ; 
You,  who  are  caU'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
Youf  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience  fbel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parte  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  that  sense  acute  to  gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant  pain  { 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live?' 

*  Bee  Mr.  Skiridaitte  beaatlAU  monody, 
t  Admiral 
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For  though  in  soob  where  energiee  ahoond, 

lin  throogh  its  nmneroiii  evennes  oen  wound ; 
Yet  the  aune  evennee  ere  open  etiU, 
To  eaeoel  bieeein||e  ae  to  eaenel  UL 
Nor  is  the  trembhng  temper  more  ewmke 
To  every  wound  cahmity  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  ftshionM  nerve  alive 
To  ev*ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  ^ive. 

Let  Dot  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain. 
Their  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  profkne. 
Yet  time  some  deem  the  happiest  of  tiieir  kind. 
Whose  few  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who  ne'er  a  pain  hut  for  themsehei   have 

known, 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  a  sorrow  hut  their  own: 
Who  deem  romantio  ev'Ty  finer  thought 
Conceiv*d  by  {uty,  or  by  friendship  wrought; 
Whose  insulatedsouls  ne'er  fbei  the  pow^ 
Of  gen'rous  sympathy's  eztatk  hour ; 
WlKwe  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  hifh  heroic  duty  know, 
Fur  public  good  the  private  to  rorego. 

Then  wlierefi>re  happy  7  where's  the  kindred 

mind?  ^^.  ■  , ,, 

Wb»Te  the  large  sbtlTWIirdriakes  in  humankindT] 
Yes— *fi8  the  untold  sorrow  to  ezpfain,     * 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  fi>r  the  Jojrful,  tears  ror  them  that  weep : 
To  theee  the  virtuous  half  their  |rfeasures  owe, 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  born  to  know ; 
Tliey  never  know  in  all  their  ooareer  bliss, 
The  eacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  ye  happv  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  eordid  ioy  i^icn  never  touoh'd  the  heart 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choosey 
Leet  pausmg  Prudence  tempt  her  to  relbse ; 
FMendahip,   which   once    determin'd,    never 


Weighs  ere  it  fmsti,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

eervee. 
And  eofr^M  Pity,  and  Forgiveneii  Uand, 
And  melting  ChafUy  mih  open,  hand  ; 
And  artlees  love,  beUeving  and  believ'd, 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deeeiv'd ; 
And  merojii  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak, 
To   wipe  ihit  tear   which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek; 
Hiese  ye  have  never  known    then  take  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame. 
Or  iblt  the  grateful  breath  of  well.eam*d  &me ; 
Or  yon,  the  chosen  agents  from  above, 
Wlioee  bounty  vindicates  Almightjr  love ; 
You,  who  subdue  the  vain  deeire  of  show, 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  ftding  cheek; 
You,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains, 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  opprees'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn. 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullus'  urn ; 
You,  whoee  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

sweD, 
Or  foel,  when  genius  paints  thoee  eorrows  well. 
Would  you  renounce  such  energiee  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  7 
Would  you  to  'scape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego. 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wol 
Would  yon  the  eense  of  actnal  pity  lose. 
Or  eeese  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  mvm  7 
No,  Greville,*  not— thy  song,  tho'  ateep'd  m 

teare, 
Though  all  thy  eonl  in  all  thy  strain  appeara ; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguiih 

choose, 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'st  !•• 

fiise: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  ahovld 

guide, 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  "niidst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  hnr 

Like  a  firm  eentinel— to  guard  the  heart; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust. 
Who  never  was  deeeiv'd,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspioion's  slave, 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  n 

knave. 
And  you,  Boecawen,  while  you  fondly  melt, 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  fiut ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race, 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  all  Beanfiirt'a 

«"«»; 
Yet  dreed  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

ahare, 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fiur ; 
You  who  have  felt,  so  firail  ia  mortal  joy ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  deatroj ; 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grailed  on  enjoymenta  grew ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  viewa, 
That  who  have  most  to  love  have  moet  to  lose  ; 
Yet  finm  these  fiur  possessicns  would  yon  nft» 
To  shelter  from  contingent  iUe  vour  heart? 
Would  you  forego  the  objecti  of  your  prayer 
To  eave  the  dai^ers  of  a  distant  care  T 
Renounee  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  vh 
For  all  the  eafety  dufaiess  ever  knew  7 
Would  yon  coneent,  to  shun  the  fiMmi  yon  proiv<e 
That  ther  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  krfe. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine, 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thina ; 
While  her  feir  triumphs  swell  the  modish  pag% 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boosts  her  ever  tearfbl  eye. 
Fair  Truth,  &m  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly : 
Justice,  prime  ^ooAl  fnm  whoee  proUfic  law» 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw  ; 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold. 
The  ftign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  ffold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  filla  the  vacant  thrsneu 

Sweet  Sensibility !  Tbou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifb  upon  the  natal  hour. 
Like  feiry  fevonrs ;  Art  can  never  ioi;», 
Nor  Aflbctation catch  thypower  to  please; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chatns 
Of  Defmitum,  and  defeati'lTigr'palns. 
Sweet  Sensilkility !  thou  keen  oelight ! 
Unprompted  mml !  sudden  sense  of  right ! 
Perception  exquisite !  feir  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed! 
Thou  hasty  oonecience !  reason's  blushing  mond 
Instinctive  kindnese  e'er  reflection 's  bom ! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress' bfunexanDtrnM  wrongs  1 
'*  See  ber  beauUAil  Ode  to  Indifibrenoe. 
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Eifar  to  lenpe,  the  okom  mrbuMJUitaMr 
Bat  alwajB  apt  to jcbase^^^JflCcinitl'^^ 
To  tboM  wfioluibw'Uiee  not,  do  word  can  paint, 
And  thoae  who  know  theea.know  all  words  are 

faint! 
SOU  does  not  ftel  th J  pow'r  who  boasto  thj 

flame. 
And  roandfl  her  ereiy  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  ihe  who  Tents  her  disproportion*d  8i|fhs  . 
With  pimng  Le$hia  when  her  sparrow  dies : 
Not  Ae  who  metts  when  hapless  Skan  expires, 
Whale  real  misVf  imrelie^'d  retires ! 
Who  thinks  fti||rn*d  sorrow  all  hw  tears  deeerre. 
And  weeps  o'er  Werter  while  her  children 


As  words  are  bntth'  eztomal  marks  to  tell 
The  hu  ideas  in  the  mind  that  dweU; 
And  only  are  of  things  the  outward  sign. 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  hot  define ; 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fimd  tears, 
all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  i 

"  >r  gsrb.  not  her.  th«Y  h"\  HP^***^ 
form,  hey  sembianee.  her  appropriate  ' 
Ana  these  fair  marks,  reiuetanl  i  reisce»' 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  oomiterAit 
There  are,  who  fill  with  briliant  pUints  the 

If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  rage ; 
There  are,  who  for  a  dying  fliwn  de]»orei 
As  if  friend,  parent'  ooantry,  were  ne  mors ; 
Who  boast  quek  raptors  trembling  in  their  eye^ 
If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatoh  a  fly ) 
There  are,  whose  well  sung  plaints  each  breast 

inflame. 
And  break  all  heaito— but  his  firom  whom  they 


He,  scorning  life's  low  duties  to  attend, 
Writes  odes  on  firiendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

friend. 
Of  jails  and  panishments  he  grieves  to  hear. 
And  pensions  'prison'd  virtue  with  a  tear; 
While  unpaid  bills  his  creditor  presents, 
And  ruin'd  innocence  hia  orime  laraentSi 
Not  so  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  gen'rous  mam  tffttUng  foels  indeed. 
O  Love  divine  \  sde  source  of  charity ! 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  performed  for  thee, 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn, 
Than  all  thy  touching  pege,  perverted  Sterne ! 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love 's  express'd, 
If  so  the  uluent  only  were  the  bless'd ; 
One  silent  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word. 
The  page  of  mercy  smU,  well»pleas*d  record ; 
One  so$.felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given. 
Accepted  incense !  shall  ascend  to  beav'n ! 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 
And  half  our  misery  fh>m  our  foibles  springs. 
Since  lifo's  best  joys  consist  in  peaee  and  ease. 
And  though  but  fow  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please  \ 
O  let  th*  un^tle-spirit  learn  firom  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offiraee. 
To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

vain. 
Yet  an  may  ahun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
To  Uses  "*«"^tiMl  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth. 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health. 
Our  little  lot  denies ;  yet  liVral  sliU, 
Heav'n  gives  ito  counterpoise  to  every  ill. 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow'rs, 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  bs  ours. 
The  ffifl  of  minist'riag  to  other's  ease, 
To  aO  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love, 
Beyond  all  flaUery,  and  all  price  above  ( 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fludt, 
The  angry  word  suppress'd   the  taunting 

thought; 
Subduing  and  subdu'd,  the  petty  strife^  « 

Which  donds  the  colour  of  domestic  iifo ; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ;  ^ 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  fljfiniL 


ttra  anniihili 


Bohtary  bliss  tbocTifS^r  could'st  find. 
Thy  toys  with  those  tbou  kiv'st  are  mtertwin'd; 
And  ne  whoee  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  he 

loves, 
flmeoihs  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th'  obstruction  which  impedes  his 
own* 

The  hint  mslevolent,  the  kiok  oUiqiie, 
The  obviouii  satire,  qtimnygmalikai  \ 
Unk'vnaet  eqiiTvocal,  Ibe  harsh  ntHyJ    ^ 


AjiS  all  the  cruel  Ian j 

The  arlfui  in^nrf,  Wnose  venom-q  osri;    / 

l^carce  wounds  liie  hearing,  while  it  mm  the 


4»M't-fcOa«ll.M:ti 
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heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  odd ; 
Small  slights,  neglect,  nnmix'd  perhapa  with 

hate. 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight 
These  and  a  thousand  griefii  minute  o  theses 
Corrode  our  comfort  anid  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill. 
It  j^ives  fifesh  fnrcs  to  vice  or  principle ; 
Tm  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  bkwd ; 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow. 
Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divwt  it  to  iti  proper  course. 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  sppears,  there  reason's 

force: 
If  ill^irected  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  adds  new  strength  to  what  befiwe  was  strong ; 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Disorder'd  passions, 'and  illicit  fires; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  sUve  of  sin* 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul. 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  part. 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  whai  should  warm  the 

heart 
Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie, 
Without  this  ^uick'nin^  spark  of  Deit^. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  f)fom  the  mme. 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold, 
And  heav'ns  own  image  sUmp  on  Nature's  gaUf 
To  give  immortal  mind  ite  finest  tone. 
Oh,  Sensibility  *  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th*  eternal  flame  which  lif  hte  and  warms. 
In  song  enchanta  usi  and  In  action  charms. 
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Tis  thif  that  makes  the  pensive  strains  of  Gray* 
Win  to  the  open  heart  their  easy  wa^ ; 
Makes  the  ttmoh'd  spirit  gk>w  with  kindred  fire, 
When  sweet  Serenade  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Porthuid*s  faoe  its  brightest  rapture  wear, 
When  her  large  boonty  smooths  the  bled  of  care  : 
*Tb  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne^s  fair 

That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
Tis  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resietlese  seize. 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Tet  why  those  terrors  7  Why  that  anxious  care  7 
Since  your  last  hopet  the  deathful  war  vfiU  dare? 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  sool  which  leads 
To  dang*rou8  glory  by  heroic  deeds  7 
Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspire  7 
You  fear  the  son  beeauae  yon  knew  the  sire. 
Hereditary  valour  you  deplore. 
And  dread,  yet  wiah  to  find  one  hero  more. 


*  This  ifl  meant  of  the  Elegy  in  •  Ontntry  Ckmrek 
yartf,  of  which  exquinte  poem  anutNtfty  is  perhaps  the 
charaetMictie  bevity. 

t  Viscount  Falmouth,  admiral  Boscawen*8  only  re- 
maining son  was  then  in  America,  and  at  the  butk  of 
Lexington, 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER- 

A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


V  TWO  FABTB. 

Of  them  who,  #rapt  in  earth  so  cold. 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view, 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  doew— LaNgAeme. 

PARTL 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch*e  si  bella  in  vista !  W 

CSom'  perde  agevolmente  in  un  memento. 

Quel,  ch*en  molf  anni  a  grand  pena  s*aoquista<— Pefrsrcs. 


Tube  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  ELDftXD  was  his  name. 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  chim. 
Where  gliding  Tay^  her  stream  sends  forth. 

To  Aed  the  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north. 

Sir  Eldred*s  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

Li  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature'a  gift  was  he. 

In  youth,  and  strei^fth,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought. 

Whom  honour  never  crown*d. 
Hie  flune  a  fiither  dearly  bought. 

Could  make  the  son  renowned. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire. 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  hrave  and  gallant  son. 
The  frirest  anoestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev*ry  deed  of  former  worth 

Is  but  a  daiffl  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind, 

Alive  to  pity's  call ; 
A  crowd  of  virtues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  lov*d  and  folt  ht  aU. 
When  merit  rais*d  the  sufferer's  name. 

He  show'rd  his  bounty  then ; 
And  those  who  could  not  prove  that  claim. 

He  sucoour'd  stUl  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  ftnlto  of  Eldred's  heart 
Though  mild  and  soft  as  infiunt  love 


His  fond  aflfoctions  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Mdred  keenly  folt: 
Tet  if  (he  passions  stormM  his  soul, 

By  jealousy  led  on ; 
The  fierce  resentment  soom'd  oantroul, 

And  bore  hia  virtues  down. 
Not  Thule*s  wavea  so  widelv  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake. 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  day 

To  fan  the  fira^rant  mom. 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

0*er  fields  of  ripen*d  com ; 
Sudden  the  lightning's  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag*d  fields ; 
At  once  the  varioua  ruin  Uends, 

And  all  resistless  pelds. 
But  when,  to  .dear  his  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  showM  what  rage  had  done : 
O  tiien  what  anguish  he  betrayM ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  viewM  the  waste  his  rage  had  made. 

And  shudderM  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey*d  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Prodaim'd  the  op'ninc  day. 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  Sie  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-bom  May ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat. 

And  glad  the  thick*ning  grove ;    ' 
And  featherM  partners  foniuy  greet 

With  many  a  Song  of  love : 
When  pious  £ldred  eojrly  rose 

The  Lord  of  all  to  hul; 
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Who  life  with  all  its  ;ifU  bestows, 

Whose  mercies  never  fail ! 
Tlist  done-^e  left  his  woodknd  gUde, 

And  joamey'd  far  away ; 
He  loy'd  to  ooort  the  distant  shade, 

And  through  the  kme  vale  stray. 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  wood. 

By  circling  hills  embrac'd, 
A 'little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Boilt  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
While  many  a  prouder  castle  fell. 

This  safely  did  endure ; 
The  boose  where  guardian  Tirtoes  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fbnoe 

Aroqnd  the  mansion  stood, 
¥niich  serv'd  at  once  to  charm  the  sense, 

And  screen  an  infant  wood. 
The  wood  reoeiv'd  an  added  grace, 

As  pleasM  it  bent  to  look. 
And  viewM  its  ever  verdant  fkce 

Reflected  in  a  brook : 
Tlie  smallness  of  the  stream  did  well 

The  master's  fortunes  show ; 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  wnence  they  flow. 
This  mansion  ovm'd  an  aged  knight, 

And  such  a  man  was  he. 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  sight, 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
Hhiyooth  in  many  a  well-fought  field 

Was  trained  betimes  to  war : 
His  bosom,  like  a  well-worn  sbidd. 

Was  graoM  with  many  a  scar. 
The  ingour  of  agroenold  age  ^ 

His  reverend  u>rm  did  bear; 
And  yet,  alas !  the  vparrior-sage 

Had  drain'd  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  break, 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
Twas  sorrow  furrow*d  his  firm  cheek. 

And  tum'd  his  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  daughter  sooth*d  his  cares, 

A  young  and  beauteous  dame. 
Sole  comjp>rt  of  his  failing  years. 

And  Birtha  was  her  name.       • 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine, 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet. 
And  holy  Hope  and  Faith  divine 

Had  claim'd  it  for  their  seat 
She  lovM  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste, 
And  there  she  screen'd  each  fiiv'rito  flower 

From  ev'ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  slunb  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  care, 

Was  found  in  ev'r  v  field. 
Tbe  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away. 

And  with  the  summer  died. 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Might  lecture  human  pride : 
While  fair  perennial  greens  that  stood. 

And  brav'd  the  wintry  blast, 
As  ^pss  of  the  fair  mind  be  view'd. 

Which  shall  for  ever  last 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowers 

Were  seldom  flagrant  feund. 
But  wasted  soon  their  little  powers, 

Diopt  useless  on  the  groimd : 


While  the  sweetscented  rase  shall  last, 

And  still  retain  its  power,* 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  k>v*d  to  lead 

Her  inoflfensive  day. 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read, 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grac'd  the  woodland  shades, 

Firom  courts  and  cities  fer. 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  Indd  star, 

The  glory  of  tibe  night, 
When  beaining  through  the  okiadless  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light : 
So  Birtha  shone  !•— But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard. 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke. 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd : 

*  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme 

In  whom  I  live  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.' 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice, 

And  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  lifls  her  meek  eye  in  surpriee,    « 

And  see's  a  stranger's  face: 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood,  **   . 

Bereft  m  voice  and  power, 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  dieek 

With  nature's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  danling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  from  her  eve — 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight ; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  e^e  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd. 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blaz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wond'roos  feree  I  feel : 
I  nze,  I  tremble,  I  adore. 

Yet  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guilefhl  beauty  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld, 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast. 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd : — 
Just  then  her  father  iuip'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  BerSia  meete 

With  gUmces  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greete 

The  young  and  graceful  knight ; 

*  O  i^aUant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  ar^ 

Right  welcome  to  this  place ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 
Which  says  I've  seen  that  nee.' 

*  Thou  gen'rous  knight,'  the  vooth  rejoin'd, 

*  Thouff h  little  known  to  fame, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind^ 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  nacAe.' 

*  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardoloh  loud  exehdmM 

*  Renown'd  fer  worth  and  power  7 
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For  valoiir  tad  ftr  Ttftw  ftm'd, 

Sir  EUrsd  of  the  bower  ? 
Now  make  me  gntefU,  rightaoiw  lieafeii« 

Ae  thoa  art  ^xxl  to  me, 
Sinoe  to  my  a^d  eyes  *tu  ghen 

Sir  £ldred*s  eon  to  aee !' 
Then  Ardolph  eaoffht  him  by  the  haad. 

And  n2*a  npon  me  &ee, 
And  Id  Lie  afed  boeom  atndn'd, 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
A|^  he  TiewM  liim  o*er  and  o'er. 

And  donbted  still  the  troth, 
And  aek*d  whai  he  hadaekM  befiwe, 

Then  thus  addreeat  the  yonth : 
*  Gome  BOW  beneath  my  roo(  I  pray, 

Some  needfiil  rest  to  take. 
And  with  na  many  a  cheerfiil  day, 

Thy  friendly  eojoum  make ! 
He  enter*d  at  the  gate  otraigfatwmy, 

Some  needfvl  reet  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  eheerfbl  day 

Did  iKendly  aojoum  make. 


PART  IL 

Omoc— in  a  aocial  imnmer*a  walk, 

The  ffandy  day  was  fled ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerAil  talk, 

When  thoa  Sir  Ardolph  aaid : 
•Tlbj  fiuher  was  the  Brmest  friend 

That  e'er  my  being  Meat ; 
And  every  yirtne  heaven  ooold  aend» 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast 
T(M|ether  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  oaeqne  and  ample  ahield ; 
Together  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathfnl  spear  to  wield. 
To  make  onr  union  atill  more  dear, 

We  both  were  doom'd  to  prove. 
What  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
The  daughter  of  a  neighbooring  knight 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne*er  did  heaven  tM  virtoee  write 

Upon  a  fiiirer  page. 
HU  bosom  felt  an  equal  woond. 

Nor  sigh*d  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  summer's  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  E2ldrbd's  only  child. 

Thy  father'a  darling  joy ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil'd. 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care 

That  dim  his  star  of  lifo-- 
Myarms  reoeiv'd  the  little  pair. 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wift. 
Forffive,  thou  gentle  knight,  forgive, 

fond  foolish  tears  totu  flow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave. 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
But  ffrant,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne'er  may'st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart;    * 
Nor  even  &1  the  parting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  blooming  banks  of  Thy, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay, 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  ? 
I  bore  my  baaBteoua  btbea  away 


With  many  a  guahing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banka  of  Tliy, 

And  brmight  my  dartinga  hen. 
I  watch'd  my  littie  household 

And  formed  their  growing  yoalth ; 
And  fondly  train'd  ttuir  inmt  yean 

To  piety  and  truth.' 
*Thy  blooming  Krtha  here  I  see,* 

Sir  Eldred  atraight  njoin'd; 
^  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee, 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  questifln  hear, 

She  aigh'd,  but  could  not  qieak; 
And  many  a  soft  and  silent  tear 

Stray 'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  ftce, 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  graoe. 

He  thuB  renew'd  his  tale : 
*  For  him  my  heart  too  mnch  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoaiy  head ; 

But  faeaVn's  high  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd. 

To  crown  the  circling  year. 
Before  my  valiant  boy  reaolv'd 

The  warrior'a  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  ikme  I  held, 
T*  oppose  a  parent'a  stem  command. 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me— left  his  sister  too, 

Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  fooe— 
What  could  a foeUe  old  mkn  del 

He  burst  from  my  embraoe. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fotal  flame ! 

0  laurels  dearlr  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  eam'd  with  fame 

So  virtuoua  Edwv  thought 
FuU  manfully  the  brave  £>y  atrove. 

Though  preasing  ranks  oppoee ; 
But  weak  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  dttdly  woond  my  son  reoeives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  no^  kill— for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  lonr-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  fldwy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  herVy^ept  in  vain» 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — ^I  sought  to  die. 

But  heavMi  restrain'd  the  thought. 
And  to  my  pasdon-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought 
When  lo !  arrav'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  dear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  eight — 

Religion  waa  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine. 

And  bade  roe  kiss  the  rod ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Rdiffion  taught  roe  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  foel ; 
And  piety  rdiev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heaL' 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  delight 

The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears : 
Then  weeping  eriee— *  Thoa  noUe  knight, 
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For  tlmiiki  aeoept  my  taan. 
O  Ardolifth,  Biiffht  I  dare  wpire 

To  claim  00  bright  a  boon  !— 
Good  M  Sir  Eldred  waa  mj 

And  thou  haat  loat  a  son. 
And  though  I  want  a  worthier  plea 

To  nrge  so  dear  a  eaoae ; 
Yet,  let  me  to  thy  boeom  be 

What  once  thy  Edwy  was. 
My  trembling  tongue  it*  aid  deniee ; 

For  thoo  may'st  disapprore ; 
Then  read  it  in  ray  ardent  eyes, 

Oh !  read  the  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beauteous  Birtha  !* — ^  Graeioos  power ! 

How  ooold  I  e'er  repine,* 
Cries  Arddph,  *  sinee  I  see  this  hour  7 

Yes— Birtha  shall  be  thine.' 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  red 

Shot  fiuntly  o'er  her  face. 
And  er'ry  trembling  ftature  spread 

With  sweet  disorder'd  grace. 
The  tender  iather  kindly  smil'd 

With  fukess  of  content ; 
And  fondly  ey'd  hb  darling  ehild. 

Who,  bashful,  Uush'd  consent 
O  then  to  paint  the  Tsat  delight 

That  fill'd  Sir  Eldred's  heart. 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight, 

Would  mock  the  Muse's  art 
But  OT'ry  kind  and  gracious  soul, 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell. 
Will  better  &r  oonoeiTo  the  whole, 

Than  any  muse  can  telL 
The  more  the  kni^t  his  Birtha  knew. 

The  more  he  pru'd  the  maid ; 
Some  worth  each  day  produc'd  to  yiew 

Some  ^race  each  hoar  betray'd. 
The  virgin  too  was  ibnd  to  charm 

Hie  mar  aocomplidi'd  youth ; 
His  single  breast  she  strove  to  warm. 

And  crown'd  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modern  days. 

Who  general  homage  claim  ; 
Who  court  the  univereal  gaze, 

And  pant  for  ptMie  fame. 
Tken  beauty  but  on  merit  smil'd. 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  father  gave  his  child. 

For  grandeur,  or  for  gold. 
Hie  ardour  of  young  EMred's  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  delav. 
And  ofl  he  press'd  the  maid  to  name 

A  speedy  nuptial  day. 
The  fSmd  impatience  of  his  breast 

"Twas  all  in  vain  to  hide. 
Bat  she  his  eager  suit  represt 

WiOk  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  ofl  Sir  Eldred  press'd  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  truth. 
The  thoughtful  sire  would  sigh  and  say, 

*  O  happy  state  of  youth ! 
It  little  recks  the  woes  which  wait 

To  scare  it  dreams  of  joy ; 
Nor  thinks  to-morrow's  alter'd  fate 

May  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
And  tiioaf  h  the  flatterer  Hope  deceivss, 

And  pamted  prospects  shows ; 
Yet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes, 

TUl  death  the  bright  scene  close. 
So  look'd  my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild. 


On  me  her  beaoty's  slave; 
But  whilst  she  lookM,  and  whilst  th^flaUM 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yet,  O  fbrgive  an  old  man's  eaie, 

Forgive  a  father's  seal ; 
Who  &ndly  loves  must  greatlT  fte, 

Who  fears  most  greaUy  fbeL 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  H jmen  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  yoar  hands, 

And-4M  your  Uiss  oomplsle  V 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky, 

The  golden  orient  Uush'd ; 
But  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye^ 

A  brighter  crimson  flosh'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  dad, 

Ferform'd  the  mystio  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallowM  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  ddight 
How  feebls  langaage  were  to  speak 

Th*  immeasurable  joy. 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred^s  ardent  cheek. 

And  triumph'd  in  his  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  conlbst, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known. 
*Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  mif  ht  keep 
A  joy  chastis'd  br  pnty, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recollect  her  scatter'd  thooght. 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour. 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd — ^th'  enamoor'd  knight. 

Impatient  at  her  stav ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  sofUy  move ; 
Impell'd  bv  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blasting  sight ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Redin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight. 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  firenzy  fires  his  frantic  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  siffht. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight 

*  Die,  traitor,  die !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  avengmg  steel  !* — 

*  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

« 'Tis  Edwy— Oh  fkreweD !' 
An  aged  peasant,  Bdwy's  guide. 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom's  pride. 

His  Edwv,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  nther's  feelings  melt ! 

Bbw  &lnt  and  how  revive  I 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  fhlt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  &ce. 

And  bless  him  ere  I  die !' 
Then  with  a  swift  and  vigorous  pace. 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie ; 
O  sad  reverse ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  dose  he  fiiond, 
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In  brother's  blood  ixnbni'd. 
Cold,  •p^ecfaless,  senMless,  Eldred  near, 

Graz*d  on  the  deed  he*d  done ; 
Like  the  blank  etatue  of  Despair, 

Or  Madneis  gravM  in  stone. 
The  father  sawr-eo  Jephthah  stood. 

So  turn*d  his  wo-fraught  eye. 
When  the  dear,  destinM  child  he  yiew'd 

His  zeal  had  dqom*d  to  die. 
He  look'd  the  wo  he  oooid  not  speak, 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
Hb  wan  disoolour*d,  dying  cheek. 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest 
Then  Btrtha  faintly  rais*d  her  eye. 

Which  long  had  ceasM  to  stream. 
On  ESdred  fix*d,  with  many  a  sigh, 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

The  dim  departing  eye, 
The  quiv'ring  hand,  the  short  quick  breath. 

He  view'd — and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


His  heart  its  anguish  ooold  not  bear. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  veil. 

The  rast  distress  to  hide. 
•Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies, 

beneath  them  aU  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heav*n ;  'tis  erring  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ;    ■ 
Whose  passions  uncontroU'd,  the  plaa 

Of^romis'd  bliss  destroys. 
ffnd  Eldred  paused  before  the  blow. 

His  hand  had  never  errM ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo, 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar'd ! 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  bleed. 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man's  merciet  from  Giod's  hand  proceed. 

His  mUerieM  fix>m  his  own. 


^  In  tbe  oetebrated  picture  of  the  sacrifioe  of  Ipliifs- 
nia,  Timanthet  having  exhausted  every  imafe  or  gnef 
in  the  bystandera,  threw  a  veil  over  the  flioe  of  the  Ik- 
ther,  whoM  torrow  be  was  nlterly  unable  to  erpieBS 
Flin.  book  xzzv. 


THE  BLEEDING  ROCK : 


Oft 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  niTO  STONE 

The  annual  wound  allur'd 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppoe'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — Milton. 


Whxrx  beauteous  Belmoni  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sabrina*s  silver  wave  below, 
Liv'd  young  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reign'd  unrivall'd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace, 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  sofler  elegance  of  mind, 
B^  genius  heighten'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd 
Yet  early  was  she  doom'd  the  child  of  care, 
For  hapless  love  subdu'd  th'  ill-fated  fair. 
Ah  !  what  avails  each  captivating  grace, 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  ? 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav'n-born  mind. 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  reAn'd  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  $en$e  to  feel  the  pang  it  cannot  cure. 

Elach  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain  her 
hand. 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd. 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  aomir'd. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  offend. 
The  lover  she  refus'd  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face, 
More  like  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  disgrace. 

Young  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 


Was  wont  to  visit  BelmonVt  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw 
Th'  unerring  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  7 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind, 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  7 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  well-strung 

lyre? 
From  that  fam'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprung. 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  and  Apollo  strunff. 

Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swam, 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  grac'd  the  rustic  plain : 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  life  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo, 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  f^w  I 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood, 
And  ravish'd  Echo  fill'd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  bear ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  survey'd  with  jealous 

eyes. 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domains, 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'ry  plains; 
With  these,  he  boaeted  each  exterior  charm, 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warm ; 
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The  fairest  semblance  of  desert  he  bore, 
And  each  fictitious  mark  of  goodness  wore ; 
Could  act' the  tenderness  he  never  felt. 
In  sorrow  soften,  and  in  anguish  melt 
The  sigh  elaborate,  the  fraudful  tear. 
The  joy  dissembled,  and  the  well  feignM  fear, 
All  these  were  his ;  and  his  each  treachVous  art, 
That  steals  the  guileless  and  unpracttsM  heart. 

Too  soon  he  heard  of  fair  Ianthe*s  fame, 
*Twa8    each    enamourM    shepherd's    faT*rite 

theme ; 
Return*d  the  rising,  and  the  setting  sun. 
The  shepherd's  fav'rite  theme  was  never  done. 
They  praised  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

air! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  own*d  her  fair. 

Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  moved : 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fancied  that  he  loved  : 
But  Polydore  no  gen*rons  passion  knew, 
Lost  to  all  truth  in  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart, 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend, 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  of  Hebrus  blend  ; 
So  ooid  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides, 
And  the  whole  subject  soul  absorbs  and  guides. 

Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure. 
Win  her  soft  heart,  ycft  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well  imagined  tale, 
So  oft  he  swore'— how  should  he  not  prevail? 
The  well-imaginM  tale  the  nymph  believM ; 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  be  deceived : 
She  ]ov*d  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  belov*d, 
Nor  blush*d  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 

prov'd. 
The  conquest  once  achieved,  the  brightest  fair, 
When  conquered,  was  no  longer  worth  his  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  could  prove, 
Vain  of  his  pow*r,  ho  jested  at  her  love. 
The  perjur*d  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand'rer  rove, 
And  tell  the  story  of  Ianthe*s  love ; 
He  mocks  her  easy  faith,  insults  her  wo. 
Nor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne. 
How  Polydore  to  treach*ry  added  scorn.     ' 

And  now  her  eyes'  soft  radiance  *gan  to  fail. 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale ; 
The  lily  there  In  faded  beauty  shows 
Its  sickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquish'd  rose. 
Devouring  Sorrow  marks  her  for  his  prey. 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
Yet,  as  apaoe  her  ebbing  life  declin'd. 
Increasing  strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 
*  O  had  my  heart  been  hard  as  his,*  she  cried, 
'  An  hapless  victim  thus  I  had  not  died  : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are, 
Insolted  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 
Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

fate, 
Shorten  my  woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date  : 
Quick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame. 
Let  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  cruel  woes  I'm  doom'd  to  feel, 
Proceed,  alas !  from  having  lov'd  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  form  where  love  can  have  no  part, 
No  human  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
Where  no  soft  touch  of  passbn  can  be  fblt, 
Vol.  I.  4* 


No  fond  affection  this  weak  bosom  melt 
If  Pity  has  not  left  your  blest  abodes. 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone, 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  I've  known ; 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove, 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  wo, 
'Tis  the  feign'd  pity  of  a  prosp'rous  foe.* 
Thus  pray'd  the  nymph,  and  straight  the  Pow*rs 

addrest. 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request. 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  true, 
To  harden'd  rock  the  stiflfning  damsel  grew ; 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  face, 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  retains. 
The  nymph  is  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tears : 
Yet — strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impart ! 
Unchang'd,   unchill'd,   remain'd    the  glowing 

heart ;         ' 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  scorn'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings 
bore. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of  peijur'd  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  his  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train, 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev'n  lanthe  knew, 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  warn'd  beware, 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity's  exhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest: 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  ^ilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  flew. 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view ; 
The  shapeless  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  traee 
Of  lost  lanthe's  form,  lanthe's  face. 
He  fiz'd  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
*  And  take  sweet  maid,'  he  cried,  *  my  partingf 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom'd  thus  terribly  to  part, 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  heart; 
Thus  only  I'm  absoIv*d* — he  rashly  cried, 
Then  plung'd  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  the  steel  he  grasp'd-,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  lov'd  so  well ; 
The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part, 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  Yulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rocky  mass  was  pale  before, 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded  stone. 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own ; 
From  Polydore's  fresh  wound  it  flow'd  in  part, 
But  chief  emitted  from  lanthe's  heart 
And  though  revolving  ages  since  have  past. 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminish'd  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain, 
The  standing  wondei  of  the  stranger  swain. 
Now  onoe  a  year,  so  rustic  records  telL 

F 
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When  o'er  th»heath  refloandB  the  midnight  bell; 
On  eye  of  midrammer,  that  £be  to  tleep, 
What  time  yoimg  maida  their  anniuil  vigils 

keep, 
The  tell-tale  ahrab,*  fresh  gather*d  to  declare 
The  swains  who  false,  from  those  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  church- 
yard walk. 
And  to  the  wond'ring  ear  of  fancy  talk : 
When  the  scar*d  maid  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove. 
To  kiss  Uie  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love ;  • 
When,  with  long  watchings.  Care  at  length  op- 

prest. 
Steals  broken  pauses  of  uncertain  rest ; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can  take. 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  full  of  fear. 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear. 
Is  perjur*d  Polydore  observM  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  throoffh  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  Bueding-roek  repair. 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

•  Midmnmier-moii,  oonaoltod  ai  <nraealar  by  villsfe 
maida. 


I     Still  when  the  hours  of  eolemB  rites  retaniy 
I  The  village  train  in  ssd  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  ev*ry  weed  which  might  the  spot  dis- 
grace. 
And  plant  the  fiiirest  field  flowers  in  their  place. 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  floweret  grows, 
But  the  first  dafifodil,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  blossom  here. 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fiurer  huot 
And  ev*ry  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  here  the  &ithfVil 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woes  his  living  loVe. 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev*ry  hallow 'd  nest, 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by  night; 
Aloft  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand. 
The  neighboring  hill  is  hence  call*d  Fairy 
Land,* 


*  By  eontraetion,  FaUamd,  a  hill  well  known  in  So* 
menetshire :  not  far  from  this  f ■  TV  BltmRng  Jteik, 
ft'om  whicU  constantly  inues  a  crimson  current.  A  de- 
sire to  account  for  this  appearance,  gave  rise  to  a  whim- 
■ical  conversation,  which  produced  these  slight 


ODE. 


ntOM  B.  M.  AT  BRUrrOL,  TO  DEAOON,  ME.  OAEMCK*8  B0U8K  DOO,  AT  HAMPTON. 


I.  Draoon  !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame. 

From  those  who  cannot  read  ? 
n.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wirht,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write. 

The  moUia  tanporafandi! 
Like  his,  m^  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  hermcal  epUile, 

In  strains  which  ne'er  can  die. 
HI.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  7 
Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
Seiz'd  the  scared  rouses,  pluck*d  their  wings, 

And  put  out  all  their  fir&t 
IV.  Dragon!  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watehM  the  firuito  Hesperian ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  snateb  one  moment's  guilty  sleep. 

Fidelity's  criterion, 
y.  O  Dragon  1  change  with  me  thy  fate. 
To  give  me  up  th^  place  and  state. 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  feed ! 
My  mind  enlarg'd,  thy  body  freed. 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  ! 
VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale. 

Nay,  share  the  sav'ry  bit; 

**  8es  the  admiieUe  epistle  to  sir  William  Chambers. 

t  A  prtrfhcion  of  odes  had  appeared  about  this  time, 
which  strikingly  violated  all  the  rules  of  lyrical  compo- 
aitioB. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen. 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Oft  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  yeaisoii, 
Devour'd  alonet  by  hungry  denizen, 

^  fresh,  thoul\long  to  tear  it; 
Though  Fiaccus*  tells  a  diff 'rent  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale. 

Because  their /rienc^  should  share  it 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait* 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate. 

How  uwless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  from  love,  would  watoh ! 

IX.  Not  that  'twould  crown  with  joy  my  life 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden's  wifb, 

Brouffht  me  my  daily  pickings: 
Though  she,  accelerating  fkte. 
Decrees  the  scanty  moru  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens! 

X.  Though  fir'd  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature's  rhetorician. 

More  flow'rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he 's  skill'd  more  rooto  to  &id. 
Than  ever  stock'd  an  Hebrew's  mind. 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  I  bark  at  ragged  coat, 

Nor  tear  the  tetter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue-ey'd  dame 
With  Venae'  or  Minerva's  name, 

*  Hor.  Ub.  ii.  Bat.  S. 

t  The  gardener  and  poultry  woman  at  Hampton. 
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One  warrior,  one  coquet ; 
No ;  Pallaa  and  the  queen  of  Beauty 
BhoDB'd,  or  betray'd  that  nuptial  doty. 

Which  $he  eo  hig^h  haa  set 
XIJL  Whene'er  I  heard  the  rattling  coach 
Proclaim  their  looff-deairM  approach. 

How  would  I  haste  to  street  *em ! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain. 
Tin,  starting^  I  perceiv'd  with  pain 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet  *em  ! 

XIV.  The  master  Iotcs  his  syban  shades, 
Here,  with  the  nine  melodious  maids. 

His  choicest  hours  are  spent: 
Tet  shall  I  hear  some  wittling  cry, 
(Such  wittling  from  my  presence  fly !) 

*  Garrick  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  *  Again  Tou'll  see  him,  never  (bar ; 
Some  huf  a  aoien  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm  the  age ; 
Accustom*d  long  to  be  admirM, 
Of  shades  and  streams  he*ll  soon  be  Ur*d, 

And  languiah  for  the  stage.* 
XVL  Peace !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 


The  fuH-blown  fame  of  thirty  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  praise ; 
He  bears  his  lib'ral,  poUsh'd  mind^ 
His  worth,  his  wit,  mi  sense  refin'd 

He  bears  his  well-eaimM  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  hu  sphrae. 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  have  iblt  and  lov*d  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 
And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wiss  long-pamper*d  with  applause, 
To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lav  his  laurels  down ! 
Beldly  repeUing  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame, 

*  Enough  of  both  I've  known.' 

XIX.  How  wise !  a  short  retreat  to  stoal,  • 
The  vanity  of  lift  to  feel. 

And  from  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  soene. 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between. 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

mrty4wo  yean  Vteat  of  St.  OluvUu^  ComwaU, 

If  eoeial  manners,  if  the  gentlest  mind. 

If  seal  for  God,  and  love  £r  human  kind. 

If  aU  the  charities'which  life  endear. 

May  claim  affection,  or  demand  a  tear. 

Then  o'er  Penrose*s  venerable  urn 

Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship  mourn. 

The  path  of  doty  still,  untir'd,  he  trod, 
He  walk'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God ! 
When  past  the.power  of  precept  and  of  pray'r. 
Yet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
Their  wants  still  kindly  watchful  to  supply. 
He  taught  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  to  die ! 

ON  MRS.  BLANFORD. 

McBK  shade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore 
Where  sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 


Thy  lowly  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss. 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may  miss. 
That  path  thou'st  found  which  science  cannot 

teach. 
Bat  fiuth  and  goodness  never  fail  to  reach : 
Then  share  the  joy  the  vrordsof  life  impart. 
The  Vision  promis'd  to  the  pure  in  heart, 

ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 
Jn  BedeliJf  Ckareh^  England. 

O  ooULD  this  verse  her  &ir  example  spread. 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prais'd  the  dead! 
Then,  reader!  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine. 
Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
Then  should  her  ev'ry  virtue  stand  confest. 
Till  ev'rv  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast 
But,  if  tnon  slight  the  monitory  strain. 
And  she  has  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
Tet  tot  her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live.^ 
Enough  mr  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest, 
Till  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  wortii  attest 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Memorable  fbr  bis  oonqHeflU  in  India,  and  (br  bit  de- 
Biency  to  the  vanquisbeid. 

Oil  e  Monument  erected  iy  Sir  RoiUrt  PaUk, 

Boaic  to  command,  to  conquer,  dhd  to  spare. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war. 
Here  Lawrence  tests  in  death;  while  living 
fame  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafts  his  honour'd 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears, 
Whose  noblest  monument's  a  nation's  tears; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd. 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 

TO  TBX  HKMORT  OF 

BCR&  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ntnet^'^ne^  of  Northampton. 

Her  pious  and  useffal  Life, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  had  iti  source^ 

In  Religion : 

I  Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  efibct 

of  lier  love  of  God: 

Her  Reeignation 

waa  the  Fruit  of  her  FatM, 

and  she  died  in  Hope 

because  she  had  lived 

A  Cheistian. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  reeelv*d  a  degrie  from  tbe  Univenity  of  Oxfiird. 
fiv  liis  work  sfsuisc  Lonl  BoUng  brake's  Fhilosofliy. 
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Go,  happy  ipirtt,  Mek  that  bliMfbl  land 
Where  sealom  Michael  leads  the  g^lorioiu  band 
Of  those  who  fought  for  truth ;  Uest  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  gcwd  begun  below  : 
Gio,  hear  applauding  #ainta,  delighted,  tell 
How  vanquishM  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heav*n  whose  paths. thy  virtue 

sought ; 
Blest  m  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought; 
O  let  thy  hoDour'd  shade  Ass  care  approve, 
Who  this  niemorial  rears  of  filial  love : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 

ON  C.  DICEY,  Eaa. 

In  Claybrodk  Chureh^  Leieeaterihire. 

O  THOU,  or  friend  or  straneer,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dicey  lies ; 
When  this  frail  marble,  fiuthless  to  its  trust, 
Mould*ring  itself,  resigns  its  moulder'd  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature*8  self  decay. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
Thy  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  lon^  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach. 
Though  cold,  instruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach: 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Lire  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end ! 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Qa,  peacelhl  shade !  exchange  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  suflfrers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise, 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  prize. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 

GARDEN. 

KRIOTBD  TO  A  DBCEA6KD  nilXND. 

Ye  lib*ral  souls  who  reverence  Friendship's 

name. 
Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  ftel  her 

flame; 
Oh !  if  firom  early  youth  one  fKend  yonVe  lov'd. 
Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  approved ; 
If  yoa  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart. 
When  sudi,  so  known,  so  lov'd,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach — ^For  yoa  the  moazuBr  rean  this 

stone. 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE. 

In  the  Cathedral^  at  Brittd. 

Whxn  worthless  grandeur  fills  th*  embellish'd 
xun, 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  sable  bier : 
But  when  dlstinguish'd  excellence  we  mourn. 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should*st  thou  approach  this  awfbl 
iB^ine, 
The  merits  of  the  honour'd  dead  to  seek ; 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine. 
Let  those  who  kneW  him,  those  who  lov'd 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say. 
What  zeal  inflam'd,  what  faith  enlarg'd  his 
breast ! 
How  glad  the  unfetterM  spirit  wing*d  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 

ON  THE  BEVEREND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D. 
In  the  Chapel  at  the  H6t-WeU$,  Bristol 

Here  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine,  -  - 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine : 

*Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill,  . 

To  heal  the  natural  and  the  moral  ill. 

You,  whose  awaken*d  hearts  his  labours  blest. 

Where  ev*ry  truth,  by  ev'ry  grace  was  drest ; 

Oh !  let  your  lives  evinoe  that  still  you  feel 

Th*  efiective  influence  of  his  fervent  zeal. 

One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 

Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow ; 

That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 

And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSEi 

Second  wife  of  the  Rev,  Sir  James  Stotihouse^ 

Bart, 

Come  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear. 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o*er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint. 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  the  saint, 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    honour'd    shade 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save, 
Thy  &th  sobduM  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh !  if  thy  living  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  loraer  emphasis  of  speech : 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart; 
And  write  prepare  to  di«,  on  ev*ry  heart. 


THE  FCX)USH  TRAVELLER : 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME, 


Tttnx  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  pnnce  oould  be ; 
Much  pow*r   and  wealth  were  in  his  hand. 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command. 


One  son,  a  favVite  son,  h^  had, 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad ; 
Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  past. 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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The  Mm  ewap'd  to  foreign  lands, 

And  broke  his  ^acioos  sirens  commands ; 

Far,  as  he  fancied,  from  his  si^ht. 

In  each  low  joy  he  took  delight. 

The  youth,  detesting  peace  and  quiet, 

Indnlg*d  in  vice,  expense,  and  riot ; 

Of  each  wild  pleasure  rashly  tasted. 

Till  health  declined,  and  substance  wasted 

The  tender  aire,  to  pity  prone, 

ProroisM  to  pardon  what  was  done ; 

And,  would  he  certain  terms  fulfil 

He  should  receive  a  kingdom  still. 

The  youth  the  pardon  little  minded. 

So  much  his  sottish  soul  was  blinded ; 

But  though  he  mournM  no  i^ast  transgression, 

He  lik'd  the  future  rich  possession. 

He  likM  the  kingdom  when  obtained, 

Bui  not  the  terms  on  which  Hwas  gained ; 

He  hated  pain  and  selfldenial. 

Chose  the  reward,  but  shunnM  the  triaL 

He  knew  his  father's  power  how  great. 

How  glorious  too  the  promised  state ! 

At  length  resolves  no  more  to  roam 

But  straight  to  seek  his  father's  home. 

His  sire  had  sent  a  friend  to  say, 

He  must  be  cautious  on  his  way  ; 

Told  him  what  road  he  must  pursue, 

And  always  keep  his  home  in  view. 

The  thoughtless  youth  set  out  indeed. 

But  soon  he  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 

For  ev'ry  trifle  by  the  way 

Sednc'd  his  idle  heart  astray. 

By  ev'ry  casual  impulse  sway'd, 

On  ev'ry  slight  pretence  .he  stay'd ; 

To  each,  to  all,  his  passions  bend, 

He  quite  forgets,  his  journey's  end. 

For  ev'ry  sport,  for  ev'ry  song. 

He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along ; 

Caught  by  each  idle  sight  he  saw. 

He'd  loiter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 

Whate'er  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 

A  i^ast,  a  alM)w,  a  brimming  bowl ; 

Contented  with  this  vulgar  lot, 


His  father^s  house  he  quite  forgot 
Those  slight  refreshments  by  uie  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  to  stay, 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  ofl  appear 
And  sound  the  promise  in  his  ear ; 
Ofl  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come ! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.* 
Displeas'd  he  answers,  *  Come  what  wiQ, 
Of  present  bliss  I'll  take  my  fill; 
In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  I  hear, 
Those  joys  are  distant,  these  are  near.* 
Thus  periah'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth. 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
While  beggars,  foreigners,  and  poor, 
finjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 

APPUCATION. 

My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 

In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  offspring  trace. 

The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  father  sent- 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant « 

The  faithful  minister  you'll  find. 

Who  calls  the  wand'ring,  warns  the  blind. 

Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  blame, 

Are  not  you  doing  just  the  same  7  • 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given         ^ 

To  help  yon  on  your  way  to'heav'n.  • 

The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road. 

The  flow'rs  with  which  your  path  is  strew'd; 

To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 

And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  fbast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 

Charm'd  with  jour  present  paltry  lot. 

Eternity  is  quite  forgot 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend. 

Who  bids  you  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  inn,  the  next  your  Aemc 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 

IN  TIflt  M4NNIR  OF  SIR  WALTEE  ftALDGH. 


THE  OBJECTOR, 

L  Each  man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Must  as  Unnelf  his  neighbour  love ; 
But  though  the  precept 's  foil  of  beauty, 
"Tie  an  impracticable  duty : 

1*11  prove  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

A  lover  of  this  wond'rous  kind. 

II.  Who  loves  himfelf  to  great  excess, 
Yoa'U  grsnt  mmt  love  his  neighbour  less; 
When  self  ttnffrDsseg  all  the  h^t 

How  can  anouier  have  a  part  ? 
Then  if  self-love  most  men  enthral, 
A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  alL 

III.  Say,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  as  himself  7 

For  if  he  did,  would  he  not  labour 
To  howd  a.  little  for  his  neighbour  7 
Then  tell  me,  friend,  cannoarding  elves 


E'er  love  their  neigboor  as  themselves  7 
rV.  The  man  whoee  neart  is  bent  on  pleawm  [ 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  stndiee  his  own  good. 
Can't  love  another  if  he  would. 
Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves  *" 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ! 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease?' 

Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  his  fame  7 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  spends  or  feasts  tne  wealth  God  gave  him ; 
Full,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal, 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel. 
How  can  such  gormandizing  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  thenUnlvei  7 
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VII.  Then  since  the  man  who  lasts  for  geld. 

Since  he  who  is  to  pleature  sold ; 

Wh«  soars  in  pride,  or  sinks  in  ea«e, 

His  neighbour  wiU  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  this  great  command  inclined  7 

VIIL  I  dare  not  blame  God*s  holy  word, 

Nor  censure  Scripture  as  absurd ; 

But  sure  the  rule  *s  of  no  ava^l 

If  placM  so  high  that  all  must  fail ; 
And  'tis  impotwibU  to  prove 

-  That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heav'nlj  mould, 
UnwarpM  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part 

By  loving  God  with  all  his  heart ; 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neighhmir  love. 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan, 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brin^, 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  sprmg ; 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  you'll  labour, 
A  Christian  can't  btU  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule 's  too  hard  to  please  ye. 
Turn  Christian,  and  you'll  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible.'  you'll  cry, 

'  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.* 
'Tis  true ;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  creature 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  niture. 


'  INSCRIPTION 

INd  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER. 


AiftT  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur^  they  fltw, 
Zephjrrs  bland  that  soniy  blow ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  lovelorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  fflade, 
Jf  yon  love  a  noon-tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairies  fly, 
Unobsarv'd  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev'ry  night. 
By  the  aioon-beam's  glimm'ring  light 
Aiid  again  at  earlr  day 
Brvsh  the  silver  dswv  away. 

Mark  whera  fint  the  daisies  blow. 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  tinaet  sin^s. 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  spnngs ; 

Where  the  lexgest  aoern  lies. 
Frecious  in  a  ftiry's  e^es; 
Sylphs,  though  vqponfin'd  to  place,     ; 
liove  to  fill  an  acors's  space. 

C(Mne.  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies. 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow'r. 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  fi>rm'd  of  grosser  clay,'] 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear. 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion.  Fashion's  fool. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool ! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pdUv'r, 
Fly,  ah  fly!  this  tranquil  bow'r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost. 
Wretch  !  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  most. 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  hallow'd  haunts. 

Eye  unconsciOto  of  a  tear. 
When  Afflictions  train  appear ; 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh. 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Hsav'n, 
Gi^ng  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  Ihnd  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence  t 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
Yoi^  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
Yoi^  whoed  souls  have  understood     , 
The  luxury  of  doing  good-^ 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few. 
Open  is  my  htiw'r  to  you ; 
You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press ; 
You,  each  guardian  fay  Aall  bless. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN : 

OR,  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE, 


The  Devil,  us  the  Scriptures  show, . 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part. 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  where  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baits  for  souls  in  both  his  bands. 
"To  one  he  offers  empires  whole, 
And  gives  a  sceptra  for  i^  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  pays  polite  attention,]] 


And  begs  him  just  to  take  a-pension. 
Some  are  so  fir'd  with  love  of^  fiane,  - 
He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name  f 
For  fame  tbey  toil,  they  preach,  they  write. 
Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fitfht ; 
For  human  praise  renounce  salvation. 
And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 
But  the  great  gift,  the  mighty  bribe. 
Which  Satan  pours  amid  the  tribe, 
Which  millions  seize  with  eager  haste, 
Aa4^  dfliire  at  least  to  taste, 
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l»--pIoddiiig  reader  !^-whai  d*ye  think  7 
Aias !— Ub  money — ^money— chink ! 
Round  the  wide  world  the  tempter  fliet, 
Preeents  to  view  the  glitterinn;  prize ; 
See  how  he  hastes  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  how  the  nations  all  adore : 
Souls  flock  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 
Smit  with  the  fond  desire  of  gold. 
See,  at  ^on  needy  tradesman's  shop. 
The  universal  tempter  stop; 

*  WouId*st  thou,*  he  cries,  '  increase  thy  trea- 

sures. 
Use  lightef  weights  and  scantier  measures, 
Thus  thou  shah  thrive :'  the  trader's  willing, 
And  sells  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 
Next  Satan  to  a  farmer  hiea, 

*  I  scorn  to  cheat,*  the  farmer  cries : 
Yet  still  his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent. 
And  so  the  Devil  is  content ; 
Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll. 
And  Satan  quite  secures  his  souL 
Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly. 
So  ibnd  of  laughter  and  of  folly ; 

He  hates  a  stingy  griping  fellow. 
But  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
To  Satan  too  he  sells  his  soul 
In  barter  for  a  flowing  howL 
But  mark  again  yon  lass  a  spinning. 
See  how  the  tempter  is  beginning : 


Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nloe. 
She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  controul. 
She,  for  a  riband,  sells  her  soul ! 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  different  state : 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies. 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  voung  beginners, 
And  fouler  sins  for  mder  sinners. 
Oft  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies ; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  ns, 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught, 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nought. 
Nay,  ofl,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art. 
He  bids  the  profrer*d  gifl  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  b«^e  our  face. 
Then  claps  a  trouble  ift  its  pla(» ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promis*d  gaia. 
And  conjures  pleaflvre  into  ptin. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe, 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  fur  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  te  begin. 
Resist  him,  an<|' refuse  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

Oa,  THE  GllDn'  OV  POOR  MOLLTft 

Wbo  waa  drowned  in  Binhsifr  Mill-pond. 
7^iM^«  CoIltn*8  Mulberry  Tree.* 

QuoTB  Richard  to  l^b,  *  Let  things  go  as  they 

will. 
Of  pleasure  and  fim  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
In  frolic  and  viirth  I  ee«  ndlhing  amiss. 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  tohat  harm  is  in  Mts  ? 
For  e*en  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  truth, 
'Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  l^y 

youth.* 

*  Vm  glad,*  answered  Bob,  *  you*re  of  SoIoinoii*s 

creed,  [pr«Beed ; 

But  I  b^,  if  you  quote  him,  you'll  |iliase  to 

*  For  God -(as  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing)  . 
Thy  soul  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
Thus  a  nun  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woful  aby8% 
By  choosiagto  say.  Pray  what  harm  is  in  this  ^ 
'Come,  comoi*  says  gay  Richard, '  don*t  grudge 

me  a  cup, 
rm  resolv*d,  whUe  I*m  able,  1*11  still  keep  it  up ; 
Let  old  gray.beard*s  deny  that  in  firolic  there's 


111  game,  love,  and  drink-— aiul  what  harm  is  in 

thisV 
Says  Robert,  *  I  grant  if  you  live  forXo-day, 
You  may  game,]ove,  an^  drink,  and  may  frolic 

away; 
But  then,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  contend, 
That  the  Wise  Man  has  bid  wh^Remember  the 

endr 

Says  Richard,  *  When  sickness  or  peevish  old 
age 


Shall  advance  to  dismiss  me  'firom  ht^»  ^taiury 

stage; 
Repentance  just  then,  boy,  may  not  he  mum. 
But  while  young  1*11  be  jolly,  whM  harm  is  in 

thur 

They  parted ;  and  Richard  hU  pastiinee  begaiy 
*Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun  ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  dxlnking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
Andiie  sung  and  he  swore,  wer  ones  thought  sf 

the  ena. 
Young  MdUy  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the  plain. 
He  promis*d  her  marriage,  bui  promis*d  in  vain ; 
^he  trasted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  undone. 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  soom'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  MoUj  run 

wild. 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  desti. 

tute  child ; 
*Till  Molly  and  Mol]y*s  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard*s  own  mill-pond  both 

drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  ^grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
Qut  its  clamour  he  drown'd  in  more  drink  and 

more  pl%y ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  wam*d  him  and  pray*d  him  to  tidnk  on  tke 

ond! 
Now  disturb*d  in  his  dreams,  poor  MoUy  eaeh 

night 
With  her  babe  stQ^d  kefore  him,  how  sad  was 

the  sight ! 
O  how  ghastly  she  look'd  as  she  bade  him  at* 

tend. 
And  so  awfully  told  bin,  *  Rememier  tke  end,* 
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She  telkM  of  the  wom,  and  anqnenchaUe  fire 
Which  iwait  the  lioentioni,  the  dnmkard,  and 

liar :  [beware. 

How  he  rninM  more  maidens,  she  bade  him 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan*d,  and  she  va. 

nish'd  in  air. 
Now  beggar'd  by  gaming,  distemper'd  by  drink. 
Death  slar*d  in  &m  fk/^  yet  he  darM  not  to 

think; 
Desparing  of  mercy,  despising  all  tmth, 
He  dy*d  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  yonth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  verses 

enmy*d,  [and  be  saved : 

Which  lie  hop*d  some  gay  fellow  might  read 

THE  XnTAPH. 

Hns  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  call*d  drinking  his 
bliss.  [thii  ? 

And  was  min'd  by  sayingi  what  harm  i$  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  hia  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end  ! 

THE  CARPENTER : 
Or,  the  Danger  cfEvil  Company. 

Thirk  was  a  young  west  countiyman« 

A  carpenter  bv  trade, 
A  skilfbl  wheelrirht  too  was  he. 

And  few  BQch  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  bam  could  build. 

Throughout  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

T%e  best  of  workmen  known, 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had, 

In  sooth  it  was  enough, 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  ul  his  household  stuff. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfeft  plannM ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  fer  aught. 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  eider  and  of  com  likewise, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  bosiness  wanted  be ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  7 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete ; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  ^ood  was  ^e. 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire. 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blMt  his  proip*roas  days  ? 
Each  night  when  he  returned  from  wmrk. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladly  dressM, 

While  he  cares8*d  his  child, 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had, 

His  only  darling  dear, 
The  object  of  their  equal  love. 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  life, 

And  spoil  so  feir  a  lot  ? 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  cvVy  virtue  blot  7 
With  grief  th^  cause  I  must  relate. 


The  dismal  oanae  reveal ; 

'TwaS  EVIL  OOMPANT  and  DKUfK, 

The  source  of  ev*ry  ill. 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 

Who  did  his  fency  please ; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he* 

Who  oft  had  crossed  the  seas. 
This  man  could  tell  a  merry  tale. 

And  sinpr  a  merry  song ; 
And  those  who  heard  him  sing  or  talk, 

Ne*er  thought  the  ev*ning  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song. 

And  wicked  was  the  tale ;         « 
And  ev*rT  pause  he  always  fill'd. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  oft. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk. 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  £ink. 

But  only  lik*d  the  fun ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  leamt. 

The  same  sad  course  to  run, 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  1m  car*d ; 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 

To  swear  like  him  soon  dar*d. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  little  car'd ; 
Half  finish'd  wheels  and  broken  tools, 

Were  strew'd  about  his  yard.      ^ 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work. 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail,  > 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot, 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
His  cheerfiii  evenings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  smilM ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wife. 

Nor  hugg'd  his  smiling  child. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone,  i 

Were  with  the  cooper  past;    \ 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent, 

And  still  he  stay'd  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  loft, 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  mark*d  the  sabbath-morn*; 

Bat  all  was  rags  and  dirt 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad  : 
'Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cettage  mortga^'d  for  its  worth ; 

The  nv*rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn*d,  till  none  were  left ; 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remain*d 

Of  ev'ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  he  call*d  at  home  one  night. 

And  in  a  surley  mood. 
He  bade  Us  wee4)tng  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw. 

Whence  could  he  then  be  fed ! 
His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heave, 

*  8m  Berqaia'aGardonT. 
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An^lllleft  befi>re  h^A  laid, 
A  ba«k0t  coverM  witk  a  cloth, 

fiat  not  a  word  she  said. 
ThBU  to  her  husband  gwe  a  knUe« 

With  many  a  lilent  tear, 
In  haste  he  tore  the  cover  off. 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
*  Tlibre  lies  thy  babe,'  the  mother  said, 

'  Oppress'd  with  famine  sore  * 

0  kill  us  both — ^*twere  kinder  far 

We  could  not  suffer  more. 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart, 

Fell  on  his  knees  straightway. 
Ha  wrung  his  hands— confess'd  his  sins, 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
IVom  that  same  hour  the  cooper  more 

He  never  would  behold ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  ffo ; 

Had  it  been  pav*d  with  gold. 
Hie  wife  forgave  him  all  the  past ; 

And  soraiM  his  sorrowing  mind. 
And  much  he  ^iev'd  that  e'er  he  wrong'd 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
By  lab'ring  hard,  and  working  late. 

By  industry  and  pains. 
His  cottage  was  at  length  redeem'd. 

And  sav'd  were  all  his  gains. 
His  Sundays  now  at  church  were  spent, 

His  home  was  his  delight ; 
Tbe  following  verse  himself  he  made. 

And  read  it  ev'ry  night. 

ne  drutdcard  murden  child  and  wife. 

Nor  matten  it  a  pin, 
Whether  he  eiabe  them  mth  hie  knifet 

Or  eimrvee  them  with  hie  gin* 

THE  RIOT: 

OR,  HALF  A  IjOAT  IS  BETTER  THAN  NO  BRKAD.  . 
ill  a  Dialogue  between  Jack  Anvil  and  7bm  Bed, 
To  tbe  tune  of '  A  cobler  there  waa.' 

Writteu  in  ninety-Jimej  a  year  of  eeareity  and 

Alarm. 

TOM. 

GoHi  neighbours,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet. 
Come  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I  've  little  to  eat, 
So  we  'II  pull  down  the  mills,  and  we  '11  seize  all 

the  meat: 
I H  give  you  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  yon  saw. 
So  a  fig  u>r  tl^  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

Derry  Doum. 
Then  his  pitchfork  Tom  seiz'd — ^hold  a  moment, 

says  Jack, 
1 11  show  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack. 
And  if  I  donH  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
1 11  assist  thee  straightway  to  pull  down  ev'ry 

mill; 

1  'U  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat, 
Or  I  '11  join  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

meat  Derry  Doum. 

What  a  whimsOT  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill. 
For  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 

mini 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  get  more  to 

•at,  • 
By  abasing  the  butcher  who  gets  us  the  meat ! 
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What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  oar 

spare  diet, 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  ? 

Derry  Down, 
Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  'foolish,  I  think. 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fed. 
That  is  sure  no  wise  reason  fat  wasting  my 

~  bread ;  ,  • 

And  just  such  wise  reasons  for  minding  theii^ 

diet. 
Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Deny  Down. 
I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others'  distresses. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  blesses; 
For  thouffh  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad. 
Abroad  I  am  told  they  are  ten  times  as  badt( 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain. 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  HoUand 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down. 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile. 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

.    where  smile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  dally  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we'll  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all. 
And  we  '11  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

fall.  Derry  Down. 

But  if  we  're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonderi 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet, 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we  akaU 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  ht^eA  you  brought 

home. 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  you  must  have 
^  had  eome.  Derry  Down. 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  roan,  with  quiet, 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all  strife, 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ev'ry  night  of  my  lifo ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge, 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judge. 

Derry  Down. 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  tbe 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don't  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason. 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can°t  help  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Down. 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power. 
Yet  they  (^amot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  are 

wise. 
That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 

skies ; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  frost 

Derry  Down. 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Because  I  have  had  my  (fall  share  in  its  crimes ; 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is  sent, 
Is  to  punish  tiid  cure  us  of  all'disoontent 
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Bat  hairest  is  comiDjr — ^potatoes  are  come  I 
Our  prospect  clears  up;  ye  compJainen  be 

dumb !  Deny  Down, 

And  though  I  Ve  no  money,  and  though  I  *ve  no 

lands, 
I  'tb  a  head  on  my  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  good 

hands. 
So  I  *11  work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *11 

seek 
At  church  how  to  bear  all  tlie  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies ; 
They'll  subscribe — and  they'll  give  up  thenr 

puddings  and  pies.  Deny  Down, 

Then  before  I  'm  induc*d  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
1 11  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
So»'I  'U  e*en  wait  a.little  till  cheaper  the  bread, 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o'er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evils  I  'm  ask'd  which  is  best, 
I  'd  rather  be  hungry  than  hang'd,  I  protest 

«  Deny  Down. 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  right,  If  I  rise  I  *m  a  Turk : 
So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE: 

OR,  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hatxtou  heard  of  a  collier,  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  T 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — you'betfer  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  caird  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided  he  thought  it  was  right, 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would. 
He  was  certain  that  all  work'd  together  for  good. 
He  praisM  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

weU! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health. 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bow'd  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

iU! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood. 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  dedar'd, 
Twas  a  needful  eorrection  for  sins  which  he 

shared. 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  badfr  slaughter  to 

cease. 
How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear, 
Still  Joseph  dechu''d  he  had  nothmg  to  foar ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood. 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wifo  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small. 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  liv'd  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less. 
And  the  giver  he  ceas*d  not  eaeh  moment  to 

bless.  [  joy, 

When  another  child  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  hiess'd  who  had  sent  him  the 

AA  when  the  child  died — said  poor  Joe  I  *m  con- 
tent, 
Fer  God  had  a  right  to  recall  what  be  lent. 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  li^  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profoneneaa 

wit; 
When  disasters  bofol  him  mueh  pleasure  they 

show'd. 
And  laugh'd  and  said— Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good  7 
But  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advance 
That  iktB  happen'd  by  luck,  and  tkgt  happened 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  eoold  be  found. 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground: 
Among  his  companions  wha  work'd  in  the  pit. 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit. 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd, 
Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not  asham'd. 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  M  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground, 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  iMt, 
Joe's  notion— <Aat  all  things  which  happened 

were  begt. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  breads 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  tho 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  pre  v  ran  with  foot-steps  aofleet. 
Now  to  see  the  dehght  that  Tim  Jenkins  ez* 

press'd ! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too^  Joe  for  the  best  7" 

*  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  must  eat, 
'Tis  mj  duty  to  try  to  reoofer  my  meat' 

So  saym^,  he  foUow'd  the  dog  a  long  round. 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swesnng,  went  down 
under  ground*  (lost, 

Poor  Joe  soon  retum'd,  though  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  ha3  made  at  his  cost. ' 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer, 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 
fear ;  [said. 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fafl'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkins  is  dead ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  expreas'd ! 
How  vraim  the  compassion  which  giow'd  in  hie 

breast! 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under- 
stood. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,*  Joseph  cry'd  '  was  jost  now 

stoPn  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  tp-daiy. 

How  could  it  appear  to  a  short-sighted  sinner, 
That  my  lifo  would  be  sav'd  by  the  kss  of  my 

dinner.' 

THE  GIN  SHOT: 

OR  A  PEEP    mro    PRISON. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south. 

And  look  from  east  to  west, 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  lifo  the  deadliest  pest 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad. 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas  I 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm. 

You'll  find  the  reigning  sin. 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

—The  monster's  name  is  Gin. 
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The  jNinoe  of  darknets  never  sent 

To  man  a  deadlier  foe, 
*  My  name  is  Legion,*  it  maj  saj. 

Hie  source  of  many  a  wo. 
Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  deprive 

The  Uboorer  of  his  wealth : 
That  is  not  all,  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  say  the  times  are  grievous  hard. 

And  hard  they  are,  *tis  true ; 
Bat,  dnmk^ds,  to  your  wives  and  habes, 

They're  harder  made  by  you. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  seU-impoe'd, 

Like  every  other  sin ; 
The  taxes  altogether  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Gin. 
Hie  state  compels  no  man  to  drink, 

Compels  no  man  to  game, 
*Ti8  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  rags,  and  want,  and  shame. 
The  kindest  husband,  changed  by  Gin, 

Is  fbr  a  tyrant  known ; 
The  tenderest  heart  that  nature  made, 

Becomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  many  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  ck>th*d  and  fed. 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

The  children's  daily  bread. 
Come,  neighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me. 

Through  many  a  London  street. 
And  see  the  cause  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  &i — 

Behold  that  great  man's  door ; 
He  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  liberal  hand. 

The  child  of  honest  thrift ; 
Bat  where  long  scores  of  Gin-shops  stand 

He  will  withhold  his  gift 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  femue  there, 

Who  plies  her  wofU  trade ! 
rris  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
Look  down  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Yon  cellar  under  ground. 
There  ev'ry  want  and  ev'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is  found. 
Those  little  wretches  trembling  there. 

With  hunger  and  with  cold, 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 
Blest  be  those  friends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up, 
£*9r  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

*  The  PbilantJiropie  Society. 


Of  their  sad  parents'  cap. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  bars. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate, 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  brought 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  fek>n  too, 

Though  differing  much  in  sin. 
Too  oft  you'll  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav'n  forbid  I  should  confound 

Calamity  with  guilt ! 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings ; 
Yet  oft'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  th«re. 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  sueeess. 

His  wages  still  were  high. 
Twice  what  the  vilUige  lab'rer  gains, 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debto  kept  him  from  his  cash. 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  ampl^  had  his  gains  soflfic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent  \ 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go, 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  jn  years. 

But  hackney'd  long  in  sin. 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till  7 

Alas  I  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
ITiat  serving  man^-I  knew  him  once. 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  7 

'Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But.hark !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  7 

'TIS  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt. 

Some  malefactor's  knell. 
O !  woful  sound !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  7 
Hark !  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the  can 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fiz'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains, 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer's  doom'd  to  wo, 

As  Holy. Writ  declares. 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers, 

That  dreadful  portion  shares. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

Two  sardeners  once  beneath  an  oak, 
lofj  Somn  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
*  Yoa  must  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  bat  a  blandering  kind  of  creature ; 
And  I — ^nay,  why  that  look  of  terror  7 
Coold  teach  her  how  to  mend  her  error.' 


« Your  talk,'  quoth  WUl, '  is  bold  and  odd. 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.' 
*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  you  wiU, 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  're  under, 
I'll  prove  that  Providence  can  blunder.' 
Quoth  Will,  •  Through  thick  and  thin  yoa  dash, 
1 1  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  rash* 
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I  trust  to  what  the  Scriptares  tell. 
He  hath  done  always  all  thinga  welL* 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I*id  lately  grown  a  wit. 
And  think  all  good  a  Utehf  hit 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  err, 
Not  words  but  facts  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lift  up  thine  eyes,  - 
Then  view  that  acorn's  paltry  size ; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tall, 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  ball. 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see. 
It  weighs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Yet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  7 
Why,  meanly  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Had  Providence  ask'd  my  advice, 
I  would  have  chang'd  it  in  a  trice ; 
I  Would  have  said  at  Natare*s  birth, 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth  ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round,  ' 
On  the  oak^s  lofty  boughs  be  found.* 
He  said — and  as  he  rashly  spoke, 
Lo!  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose, 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 
*  Oh !  oh  :*  quoth  Jack,  *■  I*m  wrong  I  see, 
And  God  is  wiser  for  than  me. 
For  did  a  show'r  of  pompions  large, 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brus*d  and  blinded  quite. 
What  heav*n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
Whenever  I*m  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'll  think  how  light  the  acorns  Ml ; 
Whereas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung. 
My  broken  skull  htd  stopp*d  my  tongue. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE: 

OR  KNOW  THT8SLP. 

A  WORTHY  squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Atm  she  daily  made  complaint. 
Herself  she  thought  a  very  saint. 
She  lov*d  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav'rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fruit 
'  Had  I  been  Eve,*  she  ofien  cried, 
'  Man  had  not  falPn,  nor  woman  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giy*n. 
Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav*n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne*er  had  ruiuM  all  mankind 
Nor  fh>m  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
EntaiPd  on  all  my  race  such  wo.* 

The  squire  reply*d ;  *  I  fear  *tis  true. 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  you ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe. 
You  would  have  disobey*d  like  Eve.* 
The  ladjT  storm*d,  and  still  deny'd 
Sin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future*  day  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 
He  griev*d  such  vanity  possest  her. 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  address*d  her : 
*  Madam,  the  usual  splendid  feast. 
With  which  our  wedding  day  is  grac*d, 
With  you  I  most  not  share  to-day 
For  business  summons  me  away. 

*  A  Goard. 


Of  all  the  dainties  I've  preparM, 

1  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indulge  m  ev*ry  costly  dish, 

Enioy,  'tis  what  I  really  wish  ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibition, 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  standi^ 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go— Disobey  not  on  your  life, 

Or  henceforth  you  're  no  more  my  wifb.* 

The  treat  was  serv'd,  the  squire  was  gone, 
The  murm'ring  lady  din'd  alone  : 
She  saw  whate'er  oould  grace  a  feast. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  pleast  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  that. 
From  ven'son  haunch  to  turUe  fkt ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  ehanc*d  to  lightt 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  fVom  sight : 
O !  here  it  is — yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see ; 
Why  place  it  there  7  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lift  the  Ud? 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if  *tis  fowl  or  fish. 
To  know  what 's  there  I  merely  wish. 
I  '11  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever, 
If  I  'm  betray'd,  my  husband's  favour. 
I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr'd. 
John,  you  may  go — the  wine*s  decanted, 
I  'U  ring  or  call  you  when  you  *re  wanteid. 
Now  left  alone,  she  waite  no  longer ; 
Temptetion  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I  *U  peep — the  harm  can  ne*er  be  much. 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I  *m  forbid  to  lift  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  tis  over 
My  husband  *s  absent ;  so  is  John, 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,* 
Trembling,  she*yielded  to  her  wish. 
And  rais'd  the  cover  from  the  dish : 
She  starts — ^for  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  wiUi  wiM  surprise^ 

*  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,*  she  criM 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  crown  her  shame, 

In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  fh>wn*d  as  thus  he  spoke : 

*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  aUegianoe  broke ! 
Self-ign'ranoe  led  you  to  believe 

You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  conditioo ! 
Like  heav*ns,  how  small  my  prohibition  I 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  Uie  midst  of  plenty ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  inm  the  rest* 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Your  mind,  unbrok'e  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  this  tender  triaL 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault ; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
You  *re  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.* 


THE  PLUMXJAKES : 

Or^  the  Fanner  and  his  Thru  Sons. 

A  Farmkr,  who  some  wealth  possest. 
With  three  fine  boys  was  also  blest ; 
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The  lad!  were  healthy,  atoat  and  young, 
And  neither  wanted  aenae  nor  tongue. 
Tom,  Will,  and  Jack,  like  other  boya, 
Lov*d  tope  and  marblea,  aport  and  toya. 
The  father  acouted  that  falae  plan. 
That  money  only  makes  the  man ; 
But,  to  the  beat  of  his  diaeerninff, 
Waa  bent  on  giving  them  good  foaming ; 
He  was  a  man  of  obaenration. 
No  scholar,  yet  had  penetration ; 
80  with  due  care,  a  school  he  Bought, 
Where  hia  young  sons  might  well  be  taught 
Quoth  he, '  I  know  not  which  rehearses 
Most  properly  his  tliemes  or  verses ; 
Tet  I  can  do  a  father'a  part. 
And  school  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart; 
The  natural  bent  of  each  I  *U  know. 
And  triflea  beat  that  bent  may  ahow.' 
Twas  just  before  the  closing  year. 
When  Christmaa  holidaya  were  near, 
The  fkrmer  caird  to  aee  his  boys. 
And  aak  how  each  his  time  employs. : 
Quoth  Will,  'There^s  father,  boya,  without. 
He 's  brought  us  something  good,  no  doubt' 
The  father  aoea  their  merry  faoea. 
With  joy  beholda  them,  and  embraces. 
*Com(,  boys,  of  home  yon  *]1  have  your  fill.* 

*  Yea,  Chnstmaa  now  is  near,*  says  Will ; 

*  *Tis  just  twelve  daya — theae  notches  see, 
My  notches  with  the  daya  agree.* 

*  Well,*  said  the  sire,  *  again  PlI  come. 
And  gladly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home ! 
Yon  two  the  dappled  mare  ahall  ride. 
Jack  mount  the  pony  by  my  aide ; 
Meantime,  my  lads,  I*ve  brought  you  here 
"So  small  proviaion  of  good  cheer.* 

Then  from  his  pocket  straight  he  takea, 

A  vast  profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 

He  counts  them  out,  a  plenteoua  store. 

No  boy  aball  have  or  less  or  more; 

Twelve  cakea  he  gives  to  each  dear  son. 

When  each  expected  only  one ; 

And  then,  with  many  a  kind  ezpresaion. 

He  leaves  them  to  their  own  discretion ; 

Resolv*d  to  mark  the  uae  each  made 

Of  what  he  to  their  hands  convey 'd. 

The  twelve  days  paat,  he  comea  once  more. 
And  brings  the  horses  to  the  door 
The  boys  with  rapture  see  appear 
The  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
Each  moment  now  an  hour  they  count. 
And  crack  their  whips  aod  long  to  mount 
As  with  the  boya  his  ride  he  takea. 
He  aaks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 

Says  WiU, '  Dear  father,  life  is  short, 
80  I  resolv'd  to  make  quick  sport ; 
The  cakes  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
I  thought  I*d  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
Why  ahould  I  balk,  said  I,  ^y  taste  7 
1 11  make  at  once  a  hearty  feast 
80  anugly  by  myself  I  fed, 
When  ererj  boy  was  gone  to  bed ; 
I  gorg'd  them  all,  both  paste  and  plum. 
And  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
Indeed  they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
As  sick  as  death  upon  the  morrow ; 
Thia  made  me  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
And  wish  I  had  not  fed  so  fast* 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I  was  not  such  a  dunce. 
To  eat  my  quantom  up  at  once ; 
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And  though  the  boya  all  kmg*d  to  dutch  'em 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  'em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow'r, 
Would  I  one  aingle  cake  devour ; 
Thanka  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks. 
They  *re  all  now  anug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  by  hoarding  long. 
They  *re  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  won't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  father's  treat' 
*  Well,  Tom,'  the  anxious  parent  cries, 

*  How  did  you  manage  7'  Tom  repliea, 

*  I  ahun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  take. 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  board  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wanta  would  have, 
And  appetite  again  miff ht  crave ; 
Twelve  school-^ys  stiU  my  notices  oountod 
To  twelve  my  father'a  ctLkea  amounted ; 
So  ev'ry  day  I  took  out  one. 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  ev'ry  needy  boy  I  ahar'd. 
And  more  than  half  I  always  spar'd. 
One  ev'ry  day,  'twizt  aelf  and  friend. 
Has  brought  mj  dozen  to  an  end : 
My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  boy  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat, 
To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 
Jack  call'd  me  spendthrift  not  to  save ; 
Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave ; 
But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smil'd. 
For  Will's  were  gone,  and  Jack'a  were  spoil'd ; 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  faat, 
I  serv'd  a  needy  friend  at  last* 
These  talea  the  father's  thoughts  employ ; 

*  By  these,'  said  he,  *  I  know  each  boy : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad ; 

And  selfish  gormandizing  Will 

Will  meet  with  friends  and  fav'rera  still : 

While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cod. 

The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fool: 

But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve. 

And  Tom  has  gain'd  hia  father's  love.* 

APPUOATION. 

So  when  our  day  of  life  is  past. 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  misused*  the  gifts  aaaign'd : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives, 
To  the  true  enda  of  living  lives ; 
Tis  selfldenying  moderation 
Gaina  the  Great  Father's  approlation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET: 

OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

m  ▲  niAixnvE  betwken  nicK  and  jobn. 

Aa  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat. 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 
*What  with  my  brata  and  sickly  wife,* 
Quoth  Dick,  *  I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  ao  poor  my  fare, 
*Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
*  How  glorioua  is  the  rich  man'a  state ! 
Hia  house  ao  fine !  hia  wealth  ao  great ! 
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HfiaVii  if  nnjast,  yoo  muBt  ag^ree ; 
Why  all  to  bim  7  why  none  to  me  7 

*  In  Bpite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
In  spile  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I  *ve  thought  so  long) 
Is  nil*d,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Where'er  I  look,  however  I  range, 
'TIS  all  eonfus'd,  and  bard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppress'd 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  bless'd.* 
Quoth  John :  *  Our  ign*ranoe  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Parts  of  Ais  ways  alone  we  know, 

'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below, 

*  See'st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  7 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there. 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

*  A  stranger,  ignVant  of  tlie  trade. 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  oonTey'd ; 
For  where 's  the  middle,  where  *s  the  border? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.' 

Quoth  Dick,  '  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
But  still  in  ev'ry  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet  *•  inside  out.' 


SajTs  John, '  Thoii  say'st  the  thing  I  mean. 

And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt. 

Is  hut  a  carpet  inside  out. 

'  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 

We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends; 

So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 

They  *re  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace. 
All  wante  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  G9d  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  desi^  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spam'd. 
For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turned,* 
'Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  Dick,  *no  more  III 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world 's  so  strange  a  jumble  ;    . 
My  impious  doubte  are  put  to  night. 
For  my  own  carpet  sete  me  right' 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
Or,  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  ^lory, 

Listen  to  the  song  I  smg ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
Warriors  of  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Otlier  heroes  me  engage : 
*Tis  not  such  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
Warriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd ; 
While  the  saints  of  purer  fame. 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdu'd. 
Fearful  Christian !  hear  with  wonder. 

Of  the  sainte  of  whom  I  toll ; 
Some  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder, 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Some  to  savage  beaste  were  hurl'd^ 

One  escap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'rons  men  7 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  escap'd  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown ! 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  soom'd  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  helL 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath ! 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 


'Twaa  that  God,  whose  sov'reign  pow'r» 

Did  the  lion's  fiiry  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour. 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman— >-women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear. 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd !) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish. 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd ; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career ; 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  Mid  lowly. 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  stake. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  sufier'd  for  hHi  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  fiws 

But  their  bodies  coiud  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlasting  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  heav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature. 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound ; 
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Cbrigt  wppnn  in  hmnan  natnrey 

In  our  unfol  world  is  fbond ; 
Comes  to  pardon  oar  transgreflsion. 

Like  a  cloud  oor  sids  to  blot ; 
Ccxnes  to  his  own  &Toar*d  nation, 

Bat  his  own  reoeive  him  not 
If  the  anvels  who  attended 

To  dedare  the  Sa^ioar's  birth, 
Who  from  hea?*n  with  songs  descended 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth : 
I^  in  pity  to  oor  blindnessii 

7A«y  bad  brought  the  pardon  needed, 
Still  Jehovah's  wond'rons  kindness 

Had  our  warmest  hopes  exceeded : 
If  eome  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  joyful  news, 
VHio  that  heard  the  blest  event 

Could  their  warmest  love  reftise  7 
Bnt  *twaB  He  to  whom  in  Heav*n 

Hallelujahs  never  cease : 
He,  the  mighty  God,  was  ^en, 

Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  us 

Could  redeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
None  but  He  could  reinstate  us 

In  the  rank  from  which  we  fell. 
Had  he  come,  the  glorious  stranger, 

Deck'd  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Had  he  liv*d  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

Crown'd  with  more  than  royal  state ; 
Still  our  tongues  with  praise  o'erflowing. 

On  such  £>undless  love  would  dwell ; 
Still  our  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing. 

Feel  what  words  could  never  tell. 
But  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thus  our  lowest  stats  to  borrow ! 
O  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God's  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow ! 
*Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure, 

He  our  suff 'ring  nature  bore ; 
*Twas  to  give  us  beav'nly  treasure, 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
From  your,  full  o'erflowing  table 

Send  the  hungry  good  supplies. 
Boast  not  your  ennobled  stations. 

Boast  not  that  you  're  highly  fed ; 
Jesus,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations. 

Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Learn  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 

^  If  my  kingdom  yon  'd  inherit ; 
Sinner,  quit  your  proud  behaviour. 

Learn  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station. 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
He  who  purchas'd  your  salvation. 

Bore  a  servant's  humble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  some  comfort  gather 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run. 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  statbns. 

Less  of  wormly  good  bestow, 
Yoa  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended  ! 

See  he  looks  with  pity  down  ! 
Trust  him  all  will  soon  be  mended. 

Boar  his  cross,  yoa*ll  share  his  crown. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE, 

WOa,  THE  ABONDANT  HARVIST  OF  1796» 

After  a  year  of  eeareity. 

Great  Goo !  when  famine  threaten'd  late 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fata 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  7 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise  7 

Or  own'd  we  Grod  was  just  7 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  t 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  ? 
Did  we  forsake  oue  evil  path  7 

Was  any  sin  abhor'd  7 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  to  the  liord  1 
'Tis  true  we  fail'd  not  to  repi$ie^ 

But  did  we  too  repent  ? 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine. 

In  awful  judgment  sent  7 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  broke. 

And  War  wiUi  ruthless  sword. 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke. 

Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  7 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still. 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please, 

Our  hearts  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark'd  our  angry  spirits  rise. 

Domestic  hate  increase ;  , 

And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies. 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low, 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  Uow, 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Froet,  and  Floods  and  Blighi^  no  more, 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fail'd 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  aasail'd 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand  ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  Ibrgot 

Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot, 

Thej  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav'n's  correcting  hand, 

Tliough  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land. 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 

Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store ! 
But  shake  the  overplus  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow'd. 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

OfgratitudetoGod! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise. 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  days. 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  frame. 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ask  that  *  HaHow'd  be  hit  name,* 

•  These  three  visitations  IbOowsd  eacli  other  in  qidek 
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And  then  our  wantf  nipplied. 
For  grace  he  bids  us  first  implore, 

Next,  that  we  may  be  led ; 
We  say,  •  Thy  wUl  be  done,»  before 

We  9Mk  'our  daily  bread.' 


HERE  AND  THERE 

OR,  THIS  WORLD  AND  TBI  NKXT.  ^ 

Being  SuitabU  Thoughts  for  a  New  Year. 

Hkrr  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere. 

Bat  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  there. 

Here  time 's  a  moment,  short  our  happiest  itats, 

There  infinite  duration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e*en  the  best. 

There  Satan's  oow'r  extends  not  to  the  blest. 

In  a  weak  sinful  body  here  I  dwell. 

But  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  shell. 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt  and 

(bar. 
But  loye  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defird  with  sin, 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swallow'd  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  ray  fairest  works  destroys. 
There  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
'^%ere  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  *m  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow*rs  which  bloom  below. 


There  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortRl  gtaw* 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious  mindt 
But  Spirits  there  a  calm  fruition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  destroy, 
TTiere  those  thatsowM  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joj. 
Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  all  below. 
Perfection  there  on  ev*ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fastened  on  some  friend. 
Whose  kindness  mayj  whose  life  must  have  aa 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  sinners  suffered,  groan'd,  nd 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  head : 
Here^  mockM  and  soourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  elory  there  his  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  donds  the  will,  and  dims  the  sight. 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity,  and  light. 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fiite. 
At  ev'ry  human  wo  I  here  repine. 
The  joy  of  ev*ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my  heart. 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part. 
Here  on  no  promisM  good  can  I  depend. 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ. 
The  thought  that  'tis  eternal  crowns  the  joj« 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  GLOUCBSTERSHIRS. 
A  Tnu  Ballad, 

Of  all  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound. 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  found. 
The  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

la  needful  to  the  state. 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  farms  both  small  and  great 
The  fiurmor  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  corn  could  grow  ? 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep. 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  latour  of  his  hands ; 
Yet  honest  Industry 's  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
7*he  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
Unless  he  winnow'd  well  the  com. 

The  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  squire's  and  farmer's  care. 

And  vain  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ;  - 
And  vain,  without  the  miller's  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  inch  a  miUer  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  song. 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true* 

Shall  not  he  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  Grod, 

Desire  no  other  fiime. 
In  last  hard  winter — who  forgets 

The  frost  of  ninety-five  7 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear. 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still. 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  ftoze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream. 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  fiow'd  amain  when  others  froze. 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  clam'rous  people  came  from  for 

This  favour'd  mill  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  sciae 

The  time  to  heap  up  store, 
Since  thou  of  young  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  full  half  a  score.* 
For  folks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice. 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Oar  miller  scornfd  such  counsel  base. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain. 
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With  steodiast  hand  refusM  to  touch 
Beyond  his  lawfal  gun, 

*  When  God  aflUcta  the  land,'  said  he, 

•Shall  I  afflict  it  more  7 
And  watch  for  times  of  public  wo 
To  wrong  both  rich  and  poor  7 

*  Thankful  to  that  Almighty  Pow*r 

Who  makes  my  rivejr  flow, 
1*11  oae  the  means  he  give*  to  aooth 

A  hungiy  neighbour's  wo. 
*■  My  river  flows  when  others  fireexs. 

But  'tis  at  his  command ; 
For  rich  and  poor  I'll  grind  alike. 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.' 
8o  all  the  country  who  had  com 

Here  found  their  wants  redrest ; 
Msy  er'ry  village  in  the  land 

Be  with  such  millers  blest! 


KING  DIONYSIUS  AND  SQIHRE  DAM O- 

CLES; 

k  NKW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  8T0RT. 

Proper  to  be  fong  at  all  feasts  and  sasrry  meetings. 

Tbmke  was  a  heathen  man,  sir, 

Belonging  to  a  king ; 
And  still  it  was  his  plan,  sir, 

To  covet  ev'ry  thmg. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  me, 

I'll  name  him  if  ^ou  please. 
For  let  me  not  deceive  ye, 

'Twas  one  squire  Damocles, 
He  thought  that  joUy  living 

Must  ev'ry  joy  afford  ;^ 
His  heart  knew  no  misgiving. 

While  round  the  festive  bwd. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  sir. 

And  feed  on  fare  delicious ; 
And  have  his  feasts  in  state,  sir, 

Just  like  king  Dionrsins. 
The  king,  to  cure  his  longing, 

Ptepar'd  a  feast  so  fine. 
That  all  the  court  were  thronging    . 

To  see  the  courtier  dine. 
And  there  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir. 

Was  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
And  when  he  was  a-dry,  sir. 

There  stood  the  brimming  bowL 
Nor  did  the  king  forbid  him 

Ftmn  drinking  all  he  could. 
The  monarch  never  chid  him. 

But  fiU'd  him  with  his  food. 
O  then,  to  see  the  pleasure 

Squire  Damocley  ezprest ! 
'Twas  joy  beyond  all  measure. 

Was  ever  man  so  blest  1 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devour'd  each  costly  dainty ; 
You'd  think  he  did  aspire 

To  eat  as  much  as  twenty. 
But  just  as  he  prepar'd,  sir, 

Of  bliss  to  take  his  swing ; 
O,  how  the  man  was  scar'd,  sir. 

By  this  so  cruel  king ! 
When  he  to  eat  intended, 

Lo !  just  above  his  head. 
He  spied  a  sword  suspended 

All  by  a  single  thread. 
How  did  it  chuige  the  feasting 

Vol.  I. 


To  wormwood  and  to  gal], 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting. 

The  pointed  sword  might  fall 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir. 

He  loath'd  the  luscious  feast^; 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir. 

The  brimminff  bowl  to  taste. 
Now,  if  you're  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  denying 

'TIS  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gay,  who  view  tms  stranger, 

^d  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  fearfbl  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  your  minds  be  stor'd ; 
To  each  intemp'rate  youth,  sir. 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  fell. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

Yon  drink  down  draughts  delicious ; 
To  think  of  Damocles,  Sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysius* 


THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN ! 

OR,  TEOB  WAT  TO  OIT  A  GOOD  FAKX. 

To  the  tune  of  I  wish  I  was  a  fleberman.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  coven  my 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage-shop,  not  many 

miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent ; 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  whue  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  Tsin, 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 
drinking  firiend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  but  I  wish  I  may  mend; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav'di 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street, 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wherefore 

they  meet; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief^  I  never  go  there, 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  I  take  some  good  Ikdy  to  pray. 
It  grieves  me  fiill  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the    sermon's 

beffun. 
For  a  Slice  of  the  service  is  better  thaf  hone. 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  la  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the  street ; 
And  I'm  known  by  the  name  (tis  a  naiM 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachmaa  that  nevBr  asks  more  than  hii 

faiv. 
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TfaoDjfh  my  bea«ti  Bhoald  be  dol],  yet  I  douH 

Qfle  them  ill ; 
Though  they  stomble  I  iwear  not,  nor  cot  them 

up  hill, 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  vralk  he  is 

loth. 
And  thoogh  I'm  a  coachman,  1*11  freely  oonlbai, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  blees ; 


I  prabe  Him  each  morning,  and  pny  ev'iy 

night. 
And  'tis  this  makes  my  heart  ftel  so  clioerftil 

and  light 
When  I  driFe  to  a  ftm'ral  I  care  not  for  drink. 
That  is  not  the  moment  to  guzile,  bat  think  ; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  b(£h  of  ooachman  and 

master, 
That  both  of  us  strove  to  amend  a  bit  &ster. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 


ADDABBSinTO 

ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN  ORE  AT  BRITAIN. 

BT  WILL  CmP,  ▲  OOUMTftV  CAftPUmOU 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.] 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  preooribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be"  tost 
with  various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  fitf  from  doating  on  that 
popular  idol.  Liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painfhl 
than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  o(  laws,  of  piety,  of 
reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fctol,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  master,  that  would 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Aoam,  when  he  was  freed  from  tfa» 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wildemiss  than  in 
liie  enclosure. — Dr.  Hammond?  %  Sermon, 


A  DIALOGUE 
bitwskh  jack  AinriL,  thb  kjloksiuth,  and  tom  Bon^  vne  Uhatm 


Jwik.  What's  the  matter,  Tom  7  Why  dost 
look  so  dismal ! 

Tom,  Dismal,  indeed !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jedk.  What!  is  the  old  mare  dead?  or  work 
scarce? 

Tom,  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
Jiad  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack,  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dor  7 

Ibm.  {Looking  on  lis  book,)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  unhappy,  and 
very  miserable;  which  I  should  never  have 
known'^if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  'tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jade  A  good  sign  though ;  that  ^ou  can't 
find  out  you're  unhappy  wiuiout  lookmg  into  a 
book  fiir  it !  What  is  the  matter  7 

'Tbm.  Bfatter  7  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty!  That's  bad  indeed!  What! 
has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  fer  thee  7  Come, 
man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound  fer  thee.  Thou 
art  an  iionest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Roee  and,  Crown. 

Tun,  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack,  Indeed!  Whv  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow/  Send  ttx  the 
deetor  dirMtly. 

Tbin.  Vm  not  sick;  I  want  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  ri|^  of  man* 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What !  thon 
art  a  leveller  and  a  itpabliean,  I  warrant ! 

Tbm.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  m 
reform. 

Jack.  T)mn  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy- 
self. ^ 

Tom,  But  I  want  n  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom,  Pooh !  I  want  fireedom  and  happiuew, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them?  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  all 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  we 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this 
be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all  they  ever 
hoped  to  ffain  by  aJl  their  hurly-burly.  Imi. 
tate  them  Indeed ! — ^why  I'd  sooner  go  to  the 
negroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get 
rehgion,  than  to  the  French  for  fi«edom  and 
happiness. 

7W.  What  do  yon  mean  by  that?  ax'ht  the 
French  free  7 

Jack,  Free,  Tom!  ay  free  with  a  witaasa. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobody  safe. 
They  make  free  to  lob  whom  they  will,  ani 
kill  whom  thev  wilL  If  they  don't  like  a  man's 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  jodge 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lanp^nost  tervee  fer  the 
gallows;  so  then  they  call  themsehee  firee,  be- 
cause you  see  they  have  no  law  faft 
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fiiein,  and  no  kinf  to  take  them  vp  and  huur 
tliem  fiw  it  -r  --m 

TVm.  Ah,  hot  Jack,  did*nt  their  kingr  for. 
merly  hong  people  for  nothing  too  ?  and  beaidea, 
were  they  not  ail  papiata  before  the  revoluti<yi  ? 

Jack.  Wh^,  true  enooffh,  they  had  bata  poor 
sort  of  reliffion;  bat  bad  ia  better  than  none, 
Tom.  And  ao  waa  the  govenunent  bad  enough 
too ;  for  they  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into 
priaoUf  and  keep  him  there  too  aa  long  aa  they 
would,  and  nerer  aay,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  what'a 
nil  thattoua? 

T^Mii.  To  ua !  Why  don't  many  of  our  go- 
Ternora  put  many  of  our  poor  fi>lka  in  prison 
ngainit  their  will  7  What  are  all  the  jaila'fbr  ? 
Down  with  the  jaib,  I  aay ;  all  men  ahoold  be 


Jack,  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  rocruea  in  priaon 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
about  their  buaineaa  in  aafbty,  afiraid  of  nobody ; 
thet*s  the  way  to  be  fiee.  And  let  me  tell  thee, 
Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  aa  much 
as  a  lord  ia.  Why  the  Jriiuf  oanH  send  me  to 
prison  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  rea- 
■on  good  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
law  with  air  John  at  the  great  castle  yonder ; 
and  lie  no  more  darea  lift  hia  little  finger  against 
me  than  if  I  were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  banged 
Ibr  han|^in|  matter,  aa  thou  or  I  ahould  be ; 
and  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself 
reniember  a  peer  of  the  realm  bemg  hanged  fbr 
killing  hia  man,  juat  the  same  aa  the  man  would 
have  been  for  kiOing  Mm^ 

Tom.  A  brd !  1^11,  that  is  some  comfort  to 
be  sure.  But  hare  you  read  the  Rights  of  Msn  ? 

Jack.  No,  not  I  s  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  WkoU  Duty  of  Man,  f  have  but  little  time 
Ibr  reading,  and  anch  aa  I  should  therefore  only 
read  a  bit  of  the  best 

^  7bm.  Don't  toll  me  of  thoae  old-fashioned  no. 
tiona.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
things  they  have  got  in  France  7  I'm  for  a 
cengtUuHoUt  and  organixeUum,  and  eqtudixationt 
and  fraUmixaHon. 

Jack.  Do  be  quiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  nonaenaical  equality  waa  to  take  place; 
why  it  would  not  last  while  om  could  say  Jack 
Romnaon;  or  auppose  it  oooUl — suppoae  in  the 
ceneral  diviiion,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us 
naif  an  acre  of  ground  a-pieee ;  we  could  to  be 
rare  nrise  potatoea  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami- 
lies;  hot  aa  every  other  man  would  be  equally 
busy  at  raising  pcrtatoea  fbr  ki$  fbmily,  why  then 
you  aee  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  apede,  I, 
whoae  trade  it  ia,  ahould  no  longer  be  able  to 
mend  it  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  na  time 
to  make  na  a  Mit  of  cbthea,  nor  the  clotluer  to 
weave  tiie  6kA;  fbr  all  the  world  would  be  gone 
a  digging.  Aad  a#  to  boots  and  shoes,  thewant 
of  soma  one  to  make  them  &r  ua,  would  be  a 
rtiU  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
If  we  ahould  be  aiak,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
atufr  fbr  us;  fbr  doctors  would  be  digging  too. 
And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  If  hieqna. 
lity  tubaisied,  we  eould  moiset  a  chimney  awept, 
er  a  load  of  coal  from  pit,  fir  love  or  money. 

*Lord  Fvieis  wap  tanCd  In  ITBO, Ibr  kUUag  bis 

BitWIld. 


Tom.  But  atill  I  ahould  have  no  one  over  my 
head. 

Jack.  That'a  a  mistake ;  I'm  atronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standish,  the  ezciaeman,  is  a  better 
acholar ;  ao  that  we  ahould  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  ahould  out^At  thee,  and  he'd  oui- 
toU  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  aa  I  an^ 
waa  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  fi>r  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  tbe  crop  from  thy 

ground,  I'm  not  ao  aure  that  theae  new-fangled 
Lws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  Tifatt 
we  have  a  fine  conatitution  already,  and  our 
fbrefathera  thought  aa 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fbds,  and  had 
never  read  the  Righto  of  Man. 

JatA.  I'll  toll  thee  a  story.  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  iaa  uttle  fantastical,  and 
likea  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  caatle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way.  No,  aaya  air 
John,  what  shall  I  puU  down  this  noble  build- 
ing, raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my  brave  ances- 
tors ;  which  outstood  the  civil  wara,  and  only  un-, 
derwent  a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution ; 
a  caatle  which  all  my  neiehbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by—- ahall  I  piSl  it  all  down,  I  lay, 
onlv  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awkward  paaaage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7  Our  anceetors  took  time  fbr  what 
they  did.  They  understood  foundation  work ; 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  ft 
night  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  waa  let  ataad,  and  a  glorioua  building  it 
ia ;  though  there  may  be  a  trifling  fiiult  or  two, 
and  though  a  fbw  decays  want  stopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they'll 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure^ 
to  the  ex^d  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  pull-me-down  worka.  What  is  it  yon 
are  crying^out  fi»r,  Tom  7 

Tbrn.  Why  fbr  a  perfect  government 
Jack.  Tou  might  as  well  cry  fiir  tbe  moQO. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my 
word  fi>r  it:  though  sir  John  saya,  we  ooma 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

Tbiir.  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slavee,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  ooachea,, 
fbed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack.  My  little  maid  brought  liome  a  atory. 
book  from  the  charity  achool  t'other  <^y,  m 
which  waa  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limba.  The  handa  aaid,  I  won't  woik  any 
longer  to  fiwd  thia  lazy  beBy,  who  site  in  atato 
like  a  lord  aad  does  nothing.  Said  the  feet  I 
wont  walk  and  tire  myaelf  to  carry  him  about ; 
let  him  ahift  for  himaelf ;  ao  aaid  all  the  mem* 
here ;  just  aa  your  levellers  and  republicana  da 
now*  And  wnat  waa  the  consequence  7  Why 
the  belly  waa  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  reat 
of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  ibr  want  ofUieir 
old  nourishment,  wliich  the  belly  had  been  aU 
the  time  adminiatering,  while  tbey  acouaed  him 
of  Bitting  in  fdle  state,  tiiat  they  ail  fell  aick. 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
■dl  aome  to  their  «naaa  juat  in  time  to  Mna 
their  Uvea,  aa  I  hope  all  you  will  do^ 
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Jack.  Things  are  dear  to  be  sore,  bat  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheafi. 
And  taxes  are  hig^h ;  but  I  *m  told  there  *8  a 
deal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and  paying  off, 
by  them  who  did  not  contract  the  debt  nei- 
tner,  Tom.  Besides  things  are  mending,  I 
hope;  and  what  little  is  done  is  for  iis  poor 

r»ple ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has  the 
management  of  things,  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  But  bear 
one  tiling  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shallhave  to  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs, 
the  more  we  riiall  increase  our  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  *tis  working,  and  not  mur- 
muring,  which  pute  bread  in  our  children's 
mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
another  thing  too^  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  complaint;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  'em  say,  and  the  quality 
paid  nothing. 

Tom.  Well,  I  know  what 's  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  'm  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack,  No,  Tom,  no.  Yon  are  indeed  as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  be  saved  But  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kind  of  things  7  Solomon  says ;  *  How  can 
he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  V  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horse-shoo 
than  Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
cf  state  afikirs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
without  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
fiurriery.  Besides,  fow  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliament-man ;  and  so  you 
see  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tom.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  ? 

Jack.  If  that 's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar- 
rel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  government 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  mastor^ 

Tbm.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king : 
all  kings  are  *  orown'd  ruffians:'  and  all  govern- 
mente  are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  'm  resolv'd 
I  '11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jatk.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oft'ner  to 
church,  thou  wonldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
'  Render  untoCiesar  the  things  that  are  Gesar's;' 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.'  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fiuhion 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our 
whimsies :  but  fiitti«  tells  ine,  '  Let  every  one 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  Grod,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; 
whosoever  tderefore  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
6th  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Thou  ny'st,  thou 
wiH  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  thenu — Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
Ke  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  7  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  prooepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
HBUm  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there 's 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St.  Paul 
was  givmg  aU  those  dira^ioiis,  in  the  epistle  to 


the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  submistioii ;  what 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  ?  Dost 
think  'twas  a  9aint  which  he  ordered  them  to 
obey  7 

.Tbm.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  oharita. 
ble  king  to  be  sure;  one  who  put  nobody  to 
death  or  to  prison. 

Jack.  You  was  never  more  out  in  your  lifo. 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  monster — that  he 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fire 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as  Loodon — 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  bamt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
burnt  the  town.  Yet  there 's  not  a  word  about 
rising. — Duties  are  fixed,  Tom. — ^Laws  are  aeU 
tied ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whether 
he  frill  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  toe  have  no 
such  trials. — ^We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse. 

Tom.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  wo 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jatk.  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  fipom  the 
starting-post  when  I  am  in  alreadr;  thou  to 
have  afl  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  have  reach- 
ed 4he  end.  Why  we  've  got  it  man !  we  *ve  no 
race  to  run !  we  *re  there  already !  Our  consti- 
tution is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  Was, 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a  platter 
of  their  soup-maigre. 

Tbm.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  dcmt 
get  a  new  conMtitviion — that 's  all. 

Jtuk.  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  wo 
do,  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but  I 
can  see  by  a  littie,  what  a  great  deal  means. 
Now  onl  V  to  show  thee  the  state  of  public  credit, 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it  There 's  farmer 
Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fifty 
pounds  by  him ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way, 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  security,  I 
think  ne  calls  it;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he'd  give 
her  that  fifty  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion,  lom, 
as  I  'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  kis  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  grown  to 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  a  roll  hun- 
dred, they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentiemen 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom.  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  is — I  should 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  shonldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the 
buteher,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shouldest  like 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wifo  for  every  littie  bit  of  tiff  7 
And  as  for  liberty  of  conscience^  which  they 
bra^  so  mhch  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
their  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  'em) 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  they  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  thej 
hang'd  a  man  for  printing  a  book  against  this 
pretty  govemmetit  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad  times 
in  France,  before  they  puU'd  down  the  old  go- 
vernment» 

Jack.  We&i  and  suppose  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argn^  for  tts  7 — Because 

*  Tbii  was  written  lefbre  tl»  war,  wkea  the  Ikndi 
were  at  tin  liif  beiu 
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Biy  neifffaboor  Farrow,  f  otliDr  day  poUed  down  a 
crazy  M  barn,  ia  that  a  reaaon  wny  I  moat  set 
fire  to  my  tight  cottage? 

7bm.  1  dfuit  aee  for  all  that  why  one  man  is 
to  ride  in  his  coach  and  liz,  while  anotker 
mends  the  highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don*t  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
ia  to  drive  onir  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head,  any  more  than  you.  And  as  to  our 
^eat  folks,  that  yon  levellers  have  such  a  spite 
against,  I  don*t  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
better  than  they  should  be ;  but  that 's  no  afiair 
of  mine ;  let  them  look  to  that  they  '11  answer 
for  that  fai  another  place.  To  be  sure,  I  wish 
they  M  set  us  a  better  example  about  going  to 
church,  and  those  things ;  but  still  hoarding  |« 
not  the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  don't  look  up  their 
money — ^"^fj  it  goes,  and  every  body's  the  bet. 
ter  for  it — ^They  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sure, 
in  foastings  and  fandangoes ;  and  so  far  from 
commending  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I  'd 

E>  to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
nd  of  way  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
why  tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill.  It 
all  eomea  among  the  people.  Their  very  eztra- 
▼aganee,  for  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  pu- 
waam  shoold  be  at  them,  is  a  foult  by  which,  as 
poor  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  yon  cry  out  iust 
m  the  wrong  place.  Their  coaches  and  their 
ftumitore,  and  their  buildings,  and  their  plant- 
ing, employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
Now  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
the  castle  7  Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish, 
and  flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John :  yet  when 
■he  does  come  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
gentry  that  I  have  more  horsesthan  I  can  shoe, 
and  my  wifo  more  linen  than  she  can  waah. 
7*hen  ail  our  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
ftmily,  and  rare  wages  ib»y  have  got  Our  little 
boys  get  8omethin|r  every  day  by  weeding  their 
gardens,  and  the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at 
Sir  John's  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
of  a  Sunday  besides. 

^  7bm.  Ay,  bat  there 's  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
village. 

Jack.  The  nKwe 's  the  pity.  But  there  *s  other 
lielp.  *Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 
and  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
where  you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 
and  year  family  was  maintained  all  the  while 
by  the  parish.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 
and  here  there 's  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 
half  paid  for  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 
little  better  managed. 

Tm,  Two  millioB  and  a  half! 

Jack.  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
peaoes,  as  year  French  millions  are,  buttwenty 
toed  riiillings  to  the  poand.  Bot  when  this 
kveUing  comes  aboot,  tWe  will  be  no  infirma. 
ries,  no  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
schools,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
souls  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing. 
^For  who  is  to  pay  for  them  7  Eqtmliiy  can't 
aSord  it;  and  those  that  may  be  wilBng  won't 
be  able. 

fWn.  Bat  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 
forallfbat 

ML  Ay,  and  bad  win  be  the  best    Bat  we 
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must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  difibr- 
enoe,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  Tom ! 
I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  or  my  liberty, 
of  the  laws,  and  of  my  Bible.  The  two  first  I 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  last  my 
civil  and  religious  rights :  these,  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  Righte  of  Man^  and  all  the  rest  is  no^ 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked- 
ness. My  cottage  is  my  castle ;  I  sit  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfhlness,  and  *  no 
man  maketh  me  afraid.'  Instead  of  indulging 
discontent,  because  another  is  richer  than  I  in 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  so  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tom,  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  thi$ 
world. 

Jack.  Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  $ay  'tis  all  a 
lie.  'TIS  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  hun- 
ger, many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuals,  and  inarch  without  clothes.  ^Tbsse  are 
your  democrata  !  IVm. 

Tbm.  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack,  No— not  so  neither — If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  system  is  the  operation  of  fiuud  upon 
foUy.  They  've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
believe.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  tnaken.  There 
are  many  true  ditsenters,  and  there  are  some 
hoUow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not — ^The  new  fashioo'd  way  of  proving  one*s 
rehgion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  Uiough 
some  folk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
ehurckmant  >t  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  sood 
Christian^  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  repubucan 
wmjcs,  I'd  soorn  to  live  in  a  ooantry  where 
there  was  not  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  where 
v?ery  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can 
make  as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  us ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  makes 
them. — ^Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  yon  happy,  look  among  your 
o¥ni  set  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  as  a  feveller^ — ^Look  at  France. 
These  poor  French  follows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest  dogs  in  the  world;  bot  since  equality 
came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  haa  over 
laughed. 

TVni.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  liberty 
tobe? 

Jack,  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  lifo. 

Tom,  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
be7 

Jack,  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by  a  thou- 
sand tyrants,  and  yet  can't  Mar  a  king. 

Tm.  What  is  e^udUy? 
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Jack,  For  every  min  to  poll  down  every  one 
that  is  above  him :  while,  inBtead  of  raising 
tboee  bebw  him,  to  his  own  level,  he  only  makes 
use  of  them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place 
of  those  he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tom.  What  is  the  imw  Righf  of  Man? 

Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

7W.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  peopU  7 

Jack,  To  put  out  the  light  df  the  Gospel,  eon- 
found  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 
darkness. 

Tbifi.  What  is  philo$ophy,  that  Tim  Standiah 
talks  so  much  about  7 

Jack.  To  believe  th^  there's  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  ftHowV  rotten  bones,  whose  Ixoks,  Sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

Tbffi.  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to  the 
new  school  7 

Jack.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  ooontry 
better  then  his  own,  and  FiMmoe  best  of  all. 

Tbm.  And  what  is  BenewoUnce  1 

Jack.  Why,  ia  the  new  fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  docOing  on  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

Tom.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — wganixaHon  and  funC" 
timt^  and  cirism,  and  t netrntm,  and  eqwdixatum^ 
and  iwridabUUy^  and  impencriptihU^  Bndfrater' 
nixation  ? 


not  French  neither. 

Tom,  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over 
to  England. 

Jad,  What !  in  this  christian  country,  Tom  7 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  SaUath  in 
France?  Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
as  we  do ''to  go  to  church.t  They  have  re- 
nounced God*s  word  and  God*s  day,  and  they 
don't  even  date  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  Why 
dost  turn  pale,  man?  And  the  rogues  are 
Always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-post  man,  because 
he  can't  keep  them  in  order. 

7W,  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  fblks  pretend? 

Jad[,  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason*  We  christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom — Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
Low  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count But  he  who  believes  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  dog,  who  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
ing one  than  the  other. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  7 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

♦  Volulre. 

t  Binoe  this  they  have  cramnied  ten  days  into  the 
wsek,  in  order  to  throw  Sunday  out  of  it 


Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  as  we 
are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  a  achemB 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.  Tie  mak- 
ing ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting  richt 
and  discontented  when  we  are  con^ortabb. 

7W.  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  on- 
happy  as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myself 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee,  not  in 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thv  own  way ;  when 
there's  all  equality  there  will  be  nofuper/IiMte; 
when  there's  no  wages  there  '11  be  no  drink : 
and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  wkb,mon  than 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Tbm.  But  Standiah  says,  if  we  had  a  g^ood 
government,  tbere'd  be  no  want  of  any  thingr. 

Jack,  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
kinff's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
pn^ts  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  him.^*Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  Bat 
don't  go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  disooii- 
tented  man  happy. — What  art  musing  upoOy 
man? 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  ae  tliey 
sav  at  'size»— Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  vp  at 
a  lamp-post ! — ^Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  for  being  conscieD. 
tious !— Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang 
up  the  first  man  who  writes  hu  mind ! — ^Looe 
our  poor  liw« ! — ^Lose  one's  wifo  perhaps  upon 
every  little  tiff! — ^March  without  cfethes,  and 
fight  without  victuals !— No  trade !— No  IKUa j 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest ! — ^No  safoty,  no 
fiomfbrt,  no  peace  in  this  vrorld — and  no  world 
to  come ! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  tell  a  lie  in 
my  lifo. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
rained? 

Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined.  We 
have  a  kin^,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  could :  and  so  kept  in,  that  he 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have 
as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and 
more  trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  good. 
We  have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  they 
were  mors  strictly  enforced ;  and  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world  if  it  was  but  better  foUowed. 
While  old  England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and 
pray  for  her,  and  when  she  is  in  danger.  I'll  fight 
for  her,  and  die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  will  I  too,  Jack,  that's  what  I 
will,  {Singe) 

^Otheroa^heefefMEngUmdr 

Jack,  Thou  art  an  honest  follow,  Tom. 

7bm.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work,  or  he'll 
corrupt  the  whole  dubt 

Jadk.  Come  along* 

Tbm.  No ;  first  I'lf  stay  to  bum  my  book,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack,  Hdd,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  hitter  enemy— «nd  that  is  aa  inu 
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pmdent  friend.    If  tboa  woald'st  ihow  thy  love  I  *  Study  to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  hands, 
to  thy  king  and  country,  let's  have  no  drinking,  I  and  mind  your  own  butinen.' 
no  riot,  no  bonfires :  put  in  practice  this  text,  I      Tmu  Ajid  so  I  will.  Jack— Oome  on* 
which  our  parson  preaohM  on  last  Sunday,  | 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

wrra  allusion  to  soke  or  the  nuNciPAL  incxdentb  and  chaeactbes. 

Ab  a  homely  digger  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is  /irc- 
senied  to  you,  that  which  I  rwommend  to  yon  is  a  nuitchUs$  one. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyles*s  Preface  to  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scripluru. 

# 

THESE  RHYMES 

ABE  imonONATELT  DBDIOATED  TO  MT  DEAR  YOUNQ  FEIENDS,  IT  ONE,  WHO  HAVINO  LONG  BIBIf , 
ANXIOUS  FOE  THEIE  HIOHEST  INTEEE8TS,  CANNOT  CONSULT  THEM  SETTEE,  THAN  BT 
BABNESTLT  EEOOHMENDINO  TO  THEIR  BBEI0U8  AND  DAILY  PEBBEAL, 
TBAT  SACEBD  volume,  EMPHATIOALLY  CALLED 

THE  BOOK. 

PREFACE. 

This  little  piece  requires  some  apology.    It  was  written  i^thont  the  remotest  intention  of  its 
ever  being  published.^  Some  friends,  &  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  4eferenoe» 
suggested  that,  at  a  time  when  such  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  w- 
oorrupt  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  this  slight  publication  might  not  be  whollr  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  favourable,  many  important  characters,  man^  strik- 
ing facts,  many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
work  had  been  rendered  less  imperfect  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on 
sacred  subjects,*  introduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  incidents  of  the  0!d 
Testament,  they  are  here  frequently  omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasing  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search 
it  ibr  themsdves,  the  writer  has  generally  forborne  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
fic chapter  or  verse  to  which  the  different  passages  allude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  such  research,  is  her  fervent  desire ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  .when, 
by  so  many  recent  attacks,  its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilified, -and 
the  characters  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  Tory  unfkvourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re- 
members to  hsTe  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be-* 
ing  short,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stanza ;  which,  bv  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  gives 
greater  room  for  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  mea- 
sure here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

This  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  CaUdogue  JRatsonns  of  the  nameo  of  the 
ftssfcff  of  the  Bible,  admits  of  little  poetioal  embellishment,  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified 
to  bestow  it  Indeed,  the  diniity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding,  its  superiority  to  all 
other  compositions  so  decided,  that  it  never  gaini  any  thing  by  human  infusions ;  paraphrase  di- 
lates it,  amplification  weakens,  imitatbn  debases,  parody  pronmes. 

Much  more  latitude  is  ffiven  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  latter  consuts  chiefljr 
effect  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibits  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spi- 
ritualized code  of  morals ;  it  is  more  specifically  didactic  On  Uiis  holy  ground,  therefore,  we 
must  tread  with  peeoliar  caution;  because  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite ;  every  rule  of 
practice  is  established ;  thB  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  must 
carefully  avoid  the  awfhl  sentenoe  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  fionit  what  is  written. 

BarUy  Wood,  April  S,  1831. 

*  flee  flasfsd  DraaiBs,  and  BsflecdoBs  of  King  Hsaskiaii. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

tNTftODUOnON. 

Hbee  the  first  history  of  mankind 
From  its  first  orig:in  we  find ; 
God  is  its  aathor,  truth  its  name, 
Salvation  aU  its  etkd  and  aim : 
Here  we  are  shown  *'  the  good  old  way,*' 
First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 
God's  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 
The  doctrines  as  firom  him  they  came. 
And  not  by  miracles  alone, 
Byprophecy  the  tmth  is  shown. 

llio'  tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute, 
No  scene  to  wrangle  and  canfiite ; 
Not  an  arena  for  debate, 
A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Tet  strict  enquiry  may  be  mov'd. 
The  more  'tis  seiurch'd  the  more  tis  prov'd, 
It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given. 
That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 
Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 
For  ffuilty  passions  best  oontroul ; 
To  afi,  its  precepts  are  applied, 
The  rich  man's  guard,  the  poor  man's  guide ; 
To  fill  with  mtitude  the  hearts 
Where  God  his  larger  gifts  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 
To  teach  the  sun 'rer  to  endure ; 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold. 
To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 
The  arms  its  lends  are  fiuth  and  prayer. 
Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  neaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  foar  of  God  and  love  to  man : 
It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train. 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  foil  despair. 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair ; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart, 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

THE  mSTOaiCAL  BOOKS,  PSALMS,  PROVmS,  AND 


THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Ttat  first  five  books  for  author  dainl 

looses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 

In  Gknisib,  which  first  we  call. 

Is  man's  creation,  and  his  foil. 

But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 

7*hat  rebel  man  should  be  Mstor'd. 

Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came. 

The  first-bom  bore  a  murderer's  name. 

See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 

The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 

You  ask,  perhaps,  "  Who  slew  all  these  T' 

Twas  sin,  the  original  disease  ! 

¥nm  Adam  the  infoetion  ran ; 

In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 

Tho*  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Must  pay  the  penalty  of  death, 


Yet  one*  immortal  pair  we  see : 
Pledffe  of  our  immortality ! 
Enocii,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
fiequeath'd  to  us  this  truth  sublime ; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walkt 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
•*God  took  him!"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  more  was  needfiil  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew. 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too^ 
Long-sufibring  patience  now  was  past, 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last ; 
**  My  Spirit  uall  not  always  strive, 
No  nirther  respite  will  I  give." 

God  bids  a  refhge  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goocmess  meant  to  spare. 
Blees'd  Noah,  and  his  fovoured  race. 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labonr'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  urd  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'er  assiduously  they  wrought. 
No  builder  his  oum  safety  sought ; 
A  century  was  tUm  task  pursu'd. 
Not  one  his  own  dtetiuction  view'd : 
Oh,  Uind,  God's  menaced  blow  to  slight ! 
Whatlperish  with  the  ark  in  eight? 

See  CCod  his  awfhl  threat'ning  Keepi| 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  cfoep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Th'  encroaching  waters  fost  to  bmd ! 
Heaven's  windows  open ;  lo,  the  sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  from  on  high ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  foil. 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steep, 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  fomine,  half  with  fear, 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  all  sink — sink  beasts  and  men ; 
Perish'd  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct ! — ^The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 
Good  Noah's  house  alone  remain'd ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain'd. 

There  i$  an  ark  that's  open  still, 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  tney  wilL 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abound, 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  history ; 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bnght. 
So  these  illume  the  moral  night 

See  Abraham  full  of  foith  and  grace. 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race : 
To  Isaac  turn  your  wond'ring  eyes, 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  say. 
Himself  his  only  son  must  slay ! 
Though  much  he  moum'd,  for  much  he  loy'd, 
•  ElUah  and  Enocb. 
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His  fitttli,  hii  prompt  dbedienoe  provM ; 
What  daanUeM  hith  those  words  implied, 
•*  God  wiU  lumself  a  lamb  provide !" 
Joseph,  the  Tirtaous,  next  behold. 
Like  Ghrist  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 
The  pit,  the  prison,  all  unite. 
To  make  his  character  more  bright : 
Whence  came  that  strength  whidi  could  sustain 

him. 
From  tempting  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him? 
Gould  made  t&  prison,  pit,  and  court, 
To  lum  alike  a  nfe  resortt 
What  made  him  thus  unj^ielding  stand  7 
His  God  was  still  at  his  right  hand ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law ; 
He  kn6w  the  Omnipresent  saw : 
No  secrecy  his  soul  can  win, 
Ko  fimcied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
Omniscience  sees  the  skulking  shame, 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same ! 

Now  ExoDOT  records  the  story 
Of  Pharaoh's  &11  and  Moses*  glory. 
By  learning  ibrm*d,  and  fbrm'd  by  nature, 
lor  generu,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
At  ffreat  Jehovah's  high  command. 
By  nuth  he  left  th*  oppressor'*  land ; 
XJ0cap*d  the  snares  by  Pharaoh  8pread« 
The  numerous  phalanx  ferth  he  led. 
Mark  on  Um  margin  how  they  stand ; 
Behold  they  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
God's  mighty  power  is  seen  once  more, 
Oh,  miracle !  they  reach  the  shore! 
Egypt  pursues,  the  ocean  braves. 
They  rush  between  the  parted  waves ! 
Back  to  (heir  course  the  waves  retreat, 
Asnun  the  refluent  waters  meet ! 
IfjBgypt's  shrieks  are  mixM  withj>rayer, 
They  pray  to  gods  who  cannot  hear ! 
See  E^rpt  sink,  ingulf 'd  their  host, 
Tlie  rider  and  his  horse  are  lost ! 

Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon. 
Forgets  the  wond'rous  rescue  soon : 
fiav'd,  not  converted ;— discontent 
Defeats  the  mighty  blessing  sent 
By  mirade  they  still  were  fed. 
From  heaven  receiv'd  their  daily  bread ; 
Yet  murmur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
Which  fed  them  in  that  desert  land : 
Tet  ise,  these  pilgrims  while  we  blame, 
And  cast  reproacn  on  Israel's  name ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimes  dare. 
Though  we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 

Moses !  thy  parting  song  sublime. 
Shall  outlive  worlds  and  bury  time. 
No  hallow'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth. 
E'er  pour'd  more  warm  effusions  ferth ! 
O'er  Israel's  sin  how  does  he  sigh. 
His  God,  his  Rock,  how  glorify ! 
*  Attend--^e  awful  truth  I  sing. 
Is  no  indifferent,  no  vain  thiog ; 
It  is  ^oor  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
God  IS  the  Lord ;  obey  his  call : 
In  vain  for  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
"Tu  I  that  kill,  that  make  alive ! 
Fountain  of  Jacob,  just  and  true ! 
Thoa  wat'rest  earlh  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
From  Thee  descend  the  com  and  wine, 
AU  health,  aU  gifb,  all  grace  is  thine  !* 

ThA  pouriniF  the  ricn  blessing  round. 

Vol,  I.     ^6* 


He  shows  them  where  true  rest  is  feund. 
*  Oh,  people  savM,  adore  the  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms. 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms  ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine,       ^ 
Oh !  save  us,  Lord,  fer  we  are  thine !' 

LivmoiTS  the  law  proclaims. 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own, 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  t^pes  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  run, 
And,  like  the  shadow,  prove  the  sun. 

NuMBKfts  the  Hebrews'  names  declare. 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact, 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  feet 

While  DKirmoNOMT  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moses*  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Cuiaan's  promis'd  land ! 

While  Junoxs  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring, 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king* 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 

Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Ruth  : 

Here  filial  piety  is  found. 

And  with  its  promis*d  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Sahusl,  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  Kimgs  ; 

And  CHRomcfLBS  prolongs  the  story. 
So  Uttle  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithnil,  just,  and  true. 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  but  few 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
Eclipses  great  Eluah^s  name : 
ImpellM  by  faith,  disdaining  fear, 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th'  apostate's  guilt 
*Twas  there  th*  illustrious  Tishbite,  born 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
HU  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trwl. 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god ! 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire, 
Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise. 
Who  sought  the  temple's  walls  to  raise. 

How  shall  I  Nehxwah  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  1 

In  B^mxR,  Providence  displays, 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grace 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  oppre88*d  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread, 
Rsturn  to  plague  the  inventor's  head* 

*  Nadab  and  AbUiu. 
I 
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Job,  on  his  don^hlll,  far  more  great 
Than  when  be  dwelt  in  regal  state ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah's  grace, 
But  now  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow*d  before  his  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  but  kissM  the  rod. 
**  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  wiU  trust  Thee  stilL** 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  7 
Or  is  it  royal  Datid  sinffs  7 
Thy  PsaLHS  divinely  bring  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  offspring  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author's  hallowed  Iay» 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise ! 
Commerce  how  sure !  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  rich  returns  receives ; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede, 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed, 
So  praise  which  we  to  God  impart. 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart 
Gainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  'twixt  earth  and  heaven  r 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt; 
Ab  long  as  Satan  shall  molest, 
Ot  anguish  rend  the  human  breast; 
As  long  as  prayer  Its  voice  shall  raise, 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise. 
So  long  God's  poet  shaU  impart 
A  bahn  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  fainting  spirit  cheer. 
And  save  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  Sion's  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  join  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their's  his  accents  float. 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho'  due  tliis  tributary  praise. 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bloody  tale ; 
The  tale  enrag'd  the  blinded  king ; 
**  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  tiling  !** 
Thou  art  the  man ! — the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two-edged  sword ; 
All  self-deceit  is  put  to  flight, 
Scar*d  conscience  re^ssomes  its  right 
Awak'd,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise. 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ssfaes  fies. 
The  monarch  rous'd  himself  abhorr'd, 
And  own*d  his  guilt  before  the  Lord  : 
Now  agoniz'd  in  prayer  he  speaks, 
The  multitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtam 
A  respite  from  the  threaten'd  pain. 
The'  God  decreed  be  should  not  die. 
Nor  peruh  everlastingly, 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tho'  he  delay'd  the  punishment 

The  diie  effect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebeQM  against  his  throne  ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars. 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars : 
Contending  brothers  fiercely  strive, 
Bark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great. 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
IKvided  empire  soon  we  see 


Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tbo'  his  pardon  mercy  seals, 
Sin's  temporal  results  he  fbels. 
God  with  offence  will  have  no  part, 
E'ein  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  ^ 
From  purity  originaL 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above, 
See  Proverbs  fUi  of  truth  and  love. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  Song. 

EocLisiASTKs,  or  the  Preacher, 
Display*  the  powerful  moral  teacher. 
How  could'st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Provxrbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  cloee  of  life  7 
Thou  rear'st  the  Temple— oh,  the  sin 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within ! 

Of  all,  O  kinff,  thjr  6ooib  have  taoghC, 
With  holy  wisoom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  large  experience  brings 
The  emptiness  of  human  thinge. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  firnit  ? 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity ! 
Youth  might  be  spar'd  a  world  of  woe. 
The  truth  without  the  trial  know. 
Would  they  with  abler  hands  advise. 
And  trust  kinc  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  the  vez'd  heart  and  sated  mind 
In  God  akine  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOSTD. 


Thbb,  great  Isaiao,  dare  I  paint, 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  7 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
'Tis  prophecy  and  history  Uxk 
'  Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw, 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  kw. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  fines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seab^ 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz'd,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line* 
Still  has  the  seraph's  burning  coal 
Left  its  deep  impress  on  the  souf ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  survive. 
Warm  all  who  read,  touch  all  who  live  t 

'Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song. 
So  vast,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon's  rose, 
In  solitary  deserts  blows  r 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  Oarmehi  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade. 
To  sandy  valleys  how  convey'd ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  loftiest  objects  there  assign'd. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  bring 
Th'  invisible  redeeming  King. 
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In  every  ima^  evenr  line, 
MeMieh !  we  behold  Thee  shine. 

But  who  shall  dare  these  charms  to  tell. 
One  British*  bard  has  sung  so  well  ? 
His  ChriBtian  page  shall  never  die, 
O  St  tie  smnta  /  all  reply. 

Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  eonld'st  find 
Congenial  to  restore  thy  mind ! 
Here  we  behold  together  brought 
Splendour  of  diction  and  of  thought; 
In  these  bold  images  we  see 
Grandeur  without  hyperbole. 
Here  all  God's  attributes  unite; 
The  gracious  and  the  infinite ; 
Beyond  imagination's  dream, 
Thy  true,  august,  and  holy  theme. 
All  that  the  loftiest  mind  conceives, 
AH  that  the  strongest  faith  believes. 
All  were  too  feeble  to  express 
God's  love,  his  pow'r,  his  holiness ! 
His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height. 
In  all  tfieir  wide  extremes  unite ; 
No  danger  of  excess  is  here ; 
To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 

To  His  bfioad  eye,  all  nations  see 
Are  less  than  nought,  are  vanity. 
To  him  all  Lebanon  could  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offering ; 
Hie  waters  at  his  bidding,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
The  mountains  in  his  scales  are  weigh'd. 
The  hiUs  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 
Measnr'd  by  his  almighty  hand. 
The  globe 's  a  particle  of  sand ! 
Though  with  tremendous  arm  he  oome, 
With  power  which  strikes  the  natione  damb; 
Centre  and  source  of  light  and  love, 
In  whom  we  are,  and  live,  and  move ; 
Though  not  oonfin'd  to  time  or  place, 
Not  to  the  vast  extent  of  space ; 
Objects  of  his  paternal  care, 
The  meanest  still  his  merciee  share ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides, 
Tet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
Now,  shepherd-Uke,  his  flock  he  fteds, 
The  tender  bears,  the  feeble  leads ; 
Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 
Hejrives,  and  might  to  him  that  famts. 

T%e  young  may  fiiil,  the  strong  be  weak. 
But  all  wbo  his  salvation  seek, 
SCroiig  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renew'd  { 
With  new-born  vigour  be  endii'd; 
On  eagles'  win^  sublimely  soar. 
To  fetf,  and  fiunt,  and  sin  no  more.t 

Hear  JnumiAH's  plaintive  song 
Pour  its  fhll  tide  of  grief  along ! 
By  predisposing  grace  ordain'd, 
liie  prophet's  functions  he  sustain'd ; 
By  his  predicting  voice  reveal'd, 
ally  doom,  O  B^ylon,  is  seal'd ! 
On  Jndah  'twas  his  fate  to  see 
Aecomplish'd  his  own  prophecy. 
In  what  pathetic  strains  he  show'd 
Their  miseries  fVom  their  vices  flow'd ! 
^Tbttfarm  of  goodness  they  defend, 
But  hate  its  power  and  miss  its  en^. 
For  lying  vanities  abborr'd, 

*  See  Pope's  exoouite  poem  of  **  ibe 
t  Isaiab  cbap.  zl. 


They  plead  *  the  Temple  of  the  Lord ;' 
'The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these !' 
Their  varnuh'd  falsehoods  more  displeaee ; 
As  if  the  edifice  alone 
Their  practis'd  evils  could  atone. 
^The  Temple  is  beyond  dispute: 
A  means,  but  not  a  subetitote  : 
A  fkir  profession  may  be  fennd. 
With  hves  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  he  left  untold. 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bdd,    f 
Lays  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide ; 
Vam  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  for  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  mighti 
Alone,  as  rightly  os'd,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abborr'd* 
Save  that  vriiich  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lam kntatioms  to  the  heart 
Pfty  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  exprese 
His  sorrows'  and  bis  love's  excess. 

ESzKKiKL  comes  in  awful  state. 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep. 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 
Crusb'd  Jttdah  by  his  conqu'rtng  sword ; 
DAifBL,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 
With  three  believing  brothers  join'd, 
Captives  among  the  Jews  were  broughti 
And  in  the  royal  palace  taught; 
Chaldea's  learning  they  acquir'd. 
The  king  the  ingenious  jrouths  admir'd ; 
At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat, 
Himself  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  eates  he  bade  providei 
The  daily  bounties  be  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  royal  vintage  find. 
Seduce  not  Ilaniel's  guar£d  mfaid. 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 
*  No  food,  but  pulse,  befere  us  bring, 
No  drink  but  the  transluoent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display^ 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made ; 
With  impious  xeal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dora's  ptain. 
Princes  and  counsellors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute, 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze, 
And  born  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  how  crowded  now ! 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  xealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  fennd, 
In  idol  worship  aU  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold ! 
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Nor  flate  nor  8ackbiit*B  soaiid  oontroals 

The  firm,  fiz*d  purpose  of  their  aouhi. 

Their  eyes,  their  hearts  are  raised   n  high. 

The  borninr  cauldron  they  defy. 

Now  hear  the  vidiant  brothers  speak. 

See  them  magnanimooaly  meek. 

No  arts  to  soothe  the  haughty  king* 

No  charge  against  his  id<9  bring, 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

Prepared  they  stand.    They  scorn  to  sWervo 

'  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  not  serve ; 

We  serve  Jehovah ;  hb  command 

Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 

E*en  from  the  flames  his  children  save. 

Snatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  his  due. 

In  lift,  in  death,  resolv'd  and  true, 

No  image  shall  our  worship  see, 

No  idol,  though  set  up  by  thee.' 

The  king  with  madd'ning  fury  turns; 

With  sevon&ld'  heat  th^cauldron  bums ; 

To  such  intensity  it  grew, 

The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 

The  ardent  blaze  unaw*d  they  dare. 

They  bum  not  *  God*s  own  Son  is  there ! 

Sav*d  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 

Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 

Triumphant  Lord!  savM  by  thy  power. 

Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 

The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 
*  They  live !  come  £kth !  let  my  command 
Be  straight  proolaimM  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Ba^Ion's  wide  empire  know 
Qod  reiffns  above,  and  rules  below. 
If  any  dare  my  law  deny. 
Or  Azariah*s  God  defy, 
On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 
No  God  deUvers  like  this  God.' 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 
If  base  intemperance  had  possess'd 
Its  empire  o*er  the^ieldin^  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wme  obtain 
A  oooquest  o'er  the  youthful  brain, 
By  these  joint  enemies  subdu'd, 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  T 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Darxkl,  the  statBsman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav'd,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  lirom  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right'ousness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed : 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  thy  dreadful  majesty! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive  !  Oh,  hear  us.  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
*Tis  heard  almost  before  'tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  God's  free  Spirit  shall  prevail : 
In  full  effusion,  large  and  wide. 
In  ev'ry  heart  be  multiplied. 
What  mutt  arrive,  if  God  be  true, 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  7 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  throne. 
Till  Heaven  the  supplicatbn  own  7 

HosKA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
Denounc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  Co  fast  and  pray. 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brmgs. 
And  then  his  ^xKlness  sweetly  sings  s 
Why  will  ye  perish !  turn,  O  turn. 
Before  his  indignation  bum ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindness  prove  i 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent. 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave : 
Com,  wine,nuid  oil,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  waltos,  and  strives 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerfbl  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  ease.  • 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lie. 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
Yon  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  hecatomb ; 
Who  at  a  single  foast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost ; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  mifht  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  fostive  luxuries  must  be  crown'd 
With  the  soft  lute  and  viol's  sound ; 
Are  you  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  b]r  brethren  folt? 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  troth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts ; 
That  selfish  fbelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxuir  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true. 
That  what  dissolves  shonla  hazden  too ! 

Brief  Obadiab,  full  of  mce. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  fittle  space. 

Jonah  I  How  high  thy  honours  stand. 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thyifame. 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame ! 
Jonah !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  defonn'd  thy  sullen  brow  • 
Better  a  mighty  emigre  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great, 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state ! 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAH,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age, 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page ! 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honour'd  place ! 

Nahum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre ! 
**  The  still  small  voice"  no  more  is  heard. 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm, 
I  His  foarfUl  wonders  now  perform ; 
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How  terrible  his  thnnden  eoond ! 
The  awe-ctnick  ainner  how  confound ! 
No  horrors  can  the  ffuilty  move. 
Lake  the  fierce  wram  of  injar'd  love. 

Blest  Prophet !  had  thy  strains  been  heard 
From  the  proad  lyre  of  Theban  bard. 
How  would  the  wrapt  enthusiast  turn, 
^To  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bum  r 

But  tho'  not  nurs*d  on  Pindus*  mount, 
Nor  fiid  from  Aganippe's  (bunt ; 
Thou  offerest  at  alortier  shrine 
Than  Delphi  own'd,  thj  ode  divine. 
Thy  muse  with  nobler  claims  shall  rise : 
Her  inspirations  from  the  skies ; 
This  the  chief  glory  of  thy  lays, 
Thoa  hadst  a  living  God  to  praise. 

Tliough,  Habakkue,  thy  name  refuse 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  muse, 
Tet  thy  sweet  promises  impart 
Warm  comfort  to  the  drooping  heart 
In  thy  fkm*d  prayer,  sublimely  sweet, 
The  saint  and  muse  in  iconcert  meet. 

God  came  from  Temanj  what  array 
Of  confluent  glories  marks  his  way  ! 
Brightness  alK>ve,  around  was  sent ; 
The  pestilence  before  him  went 
The  skies  with  unknown  splendours  blaze. 
Heaven  shows  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled. 
The  rivers  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
Bow'd  the  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep. 
His  arrows  fly !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
Th'  astonished  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
The  shining  of  thy  glitt*ring  spear, 
IWnsfix  the  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glance  of  thy  pervading  eye 
Measures  the  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
DissolvM  and  scattered ;  Cushan's  tents 
Burst  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  sound. 
Sadden  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

Tet  tho*  Chaldea's  hostile  band 
Pour  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Tet  though  the  Bg  tree  may  be  found 
With  neitner  fruit  nor  blossom  crownM ;  ^ 
Hie  olive  and  the  vine  decay. 
And  flocks  and  herds  be  torn  away ; 
My  song  of  praise  my  God  shall  hear, 
liore  fiie,  more  fervent,  more  sincere. 
••  Revive  thy  work  ;'*  tho*  all  should  fiiil, 
"Let  grace  and  godliness  prevaiL 

L^d  of  my  strength ;  my  joy,  my  crown. 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
Thy  great  salvation  sets  me  free, 
I  shaU  have  all  in  having  Thee. 

Thou  ZKPHABnAH,  dost  record 
Boldly  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 

Hagoai  the  slothful  Jews  exhorts 
To  build  the  temple's  hallow'd  courts : 
They,  while  their  splendid  mansions  shinei 
Neglect  Jihovah's  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visions,  Zbohauab,  stand 
As  beacons  to  a  guilty  land ; 
Tho'  awfhlly  objure,  yet  true. 
They  teach  the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

Kjiown  to  the  Ijord,  the  day  will  oome 
Reversing  Salem's  awful  doom! 


Where  nought  was  seen  biit  waste  and  woe, 
There  shall  the  livmg  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direfrf  work  be  past, 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crown'd  at  last.    . 
Her  courts,  by  those  who  loaf  have  ftugfat 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sou^t: 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reign  alone, 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  Iw  On. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast. 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  Holiness  to  God  be  found 
Within,  without,  above  around ! 

Thou,  Malachi,  though  last  not  least, 

Prepar'st  for  us  the  Gospel  feast 

•  «  •  •  • 

Tet  e'er  the  ancient  books  yon  leave. 
This  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive,-— 
That  aU  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro*  the  annals  of  mankind, 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  preferr*d 
In  faith  by  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way : 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strencth  fi>r  the  weak ; 
Soundness  for  sickness,  life  for  death, 
Deriv'd  from  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe. 
The  healing  influence  shall  imbibe 
Distil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  tsmptation  shall  controul, 
And  some  nint  image,  lost  before. 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT- 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELS. 

Teds  dispensation,  clear  and  bright. 
Brings  immortality  to  light; 
Proclaims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th* Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Lord. 
Within  this  consecrated  nonnd 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move ; 
While  Jesus'  fflory  stands  reveal'di. 
The  author's  nults  are  not  OQnoeal*d ; 
Ne  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  foct  disguis'd  however  wrong. 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Cunnttency  prevails  tiiroughout : 
The  doctrine  who  shaM  dare  disprove. 
Of  genuine  faith  which  worktf  by  love  7 

Matthxw  and  Mark  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Lim  and  John  repeat 
Tho*  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme. 
Each  throws  firesh  light  upon  the  theme. 
Matthkw  by  no  vain  hope  entic'd, 
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Left  all  he  hmd  to  follow  Christ ; 
Behold  him  ftithfliUy  record 
The  matchleM  Sermon  of  hie  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  ite  refuge  seeks, 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
Each  in  its  own  appropriate  place, 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  oonfin*d ; 
Mercy  the  mercifol  shall  find. 
How  cheering  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Promis*d  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e*en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
The  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  nossess, 
ComfiNTt  the  comfortless  shall  hless ; 
That  he  who  ieels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  pore  in  heart  shall  see, 
Li  God,  EsssnUal  Parity. 

Maek,  next  among  the  historic  saints. 
The  Baptut  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard. 
In  many  things  obeyM  bis  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin ! 
They  &st  advance  who  once  begin* 
Long  train*d  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Her  grraoefbl  movements  with  his  heart, 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sadden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
**  Make  thy  demand  it  shaQ  be  given." 
Fearless  she  ask'd  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  griev'd,  the  king  obey'd ; 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent. 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make. 
More  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doom*d  the  saint  he  lov*d ; 
CondemnM  the  preacher  he  approvM ; 
And  she,  whose  softness  charmM  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amaz'd. 
Should  dread  in  Christ  mat  John  was  rais'd. 
See  LuKC  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfigur*d  Lord  I 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorioos  state  above : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threef  witnesses  from  heaven ! 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Lake  more  Christ's  miracles  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation. 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation. 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 
The  most  disciple  Jesas  lov'd ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoudy  trod, 
And  fbllow'd  their  redeeming  God. 

In  Him  the  wond'rons  union  view. 

Atonement  and  exampie  too ! 

His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 

His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 

Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can. 

The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man : 

As  man  he  felt  afRiction's  rod. 

As  man  he  sufier'd,  rose  as  God. 

This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 

*  Pteter,  James,  and  John, 
t  Jesus,  Moies,  and  Elias. 


As  God,  as  man,  he  show'd  his  lofe; 
As  man  to  man  in  every  stale 
Something  he  left  to  imitate. 

Divine  rhilanthropist  I  to  Thee 
We  lift  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee. 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 
In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt; 
Weep  o'er  the  fitted  city's  doom ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tomb  I 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  be  knew ; 
Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke. 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 
From  heaven  to  earth  hb  mercies  reach. 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When  cali'd  on,  error  to  reprove. 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love : 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  lonff-lost  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastons  seize    * 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  sight. 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  light. 

His  saints  no  vain  display  relate, 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state; 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends. 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  hie  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread ; 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd. 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  prodaoe, 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  scene, 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between ; 
All  *■  he  began  to  do,  and  teach' 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach. 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 

Th'  incarnate  Grod's  last  scene  of  love. 

Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 

One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 
Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 

*  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 

The  annus  of  mankind  explore. 

Did  ever  conqueror  before 

Make  palpable  to  human  eyes. 

Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  7 

Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 

Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 

Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 

Exhibit  hii  omnipotence. 

Shrouded  Divinity  confbst, 

What  prodigies  tne  Lord  attest ! 

Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 

Strucuc  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures ; 

The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 

And  senseless  ekiquent  become. 

Things  breathless,  things  inanimate  < 

Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 

Thing^  never  meant  to  sympathise 

Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 

The  firm  earth  trembled  at  the  view; 
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Th*  indignant  ran  his  IJrht  withdrew ; 
No  natural  came  eclipe*a  his  &ce, 
He  would  not  witnetB  man's  disgrace. 
Amnder  torn,  the  rocks  iirodaim 
Their  sympathies  with  load  acclaim. 
The  yawning  sepolchres  undose ; 
To  life  their  sleeping  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend. 
And  with  it  all  distinctions  end ! 
All  various  nature  takes  a  part, 
All,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart. 
The  soldier,  and  th'  expiring  thief 
Alone,  proclaim  their  firm  Iwlief. 
Lord, '  It  is  Finumm)  :*  here  we  meet 
Promise  and  prophecy  complete. 

Then  come  the  Afostues*  wond'rous  ftcts, 
Their  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  from  above. 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

The  various  languages  once  sent, 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment. 
Here  take  a  difi*'rent  nature  quite. 
Not  meant  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
Tliat  every  nation  here  below. 
In  its  own  ton^e  God's  word  might  know. 

Te,  who  to  idols  lonff  confin'd, 
Are  blind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  quench'd  the  intellectual  ray. 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ;  ^ 

To  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn. 
Prisoners  of  hope !  no  longer  mourn. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gains. 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains ! 
The  Builders  on  the  Corner-stonk, 
Cease  not  like  Babel's — ^they  work  on. 
Till, Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
Doe  tribute  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 
The  living  Woro  shall  life  impart 
Unseal  the  eye,  and  chansfe  the  heart ; 
Till  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies. 
Pray  for  his  raurd'rous  enemies ! 
Then  bring  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
So  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory ! 
And  if  the  furious  biffot  Sai3 
Become,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  7 
Strange  pow'r  of  all-transforming  grace, 
The  lamb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
So  blind,  when  persecution's  rod 
He  held  he  thought  'twas  serving  God : 
But  now  so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
*  hen  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints !' 
Stephen !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
To  save  thy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
And  Paul  perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  ofl  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
We  pass  the  awful  truths  he  tells. 
His  labours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
We  pass  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  trembled,  Festus  fear'd ; 
Pass,  how  the  Jewish  king  receiv'd 
The  truth,  half  doubted,  half  believ'd ; 
We  pain  the  different  works  of  grace 
In  Lydia,  and  the  jailor's  case ; 


We  pass  the  perils  Panl  endurM 
From  stripes ;  in  prison  how  immur'd ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  froan'd; 
Betray'd,  thrice  beaten,  shipwreck*d,  stonM! 
In  every  varying  state  we  see 
Only  a  change  m  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  iam'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory  I 
With  magnanimity  heroic. 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
Resolv'd  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stern  senators  in  vain 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  lifo. 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  si£fh  he  heaves,  he  .drops  no  tear. 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await. 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
By  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compos'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venaf^ian  fields. 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behold, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  his  role 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  schooL 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
But  turns  toother  streams  its  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment 
Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  aear, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall» 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  all. 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand. 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand : 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage* 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surreun<^ 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  booiid ; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  imparl 
*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  7* 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  feels, 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  yoo. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  care. 
Is  lifled  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 
These  hands  have  oft  procur'd  my  bread. 
And  labouj'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast, 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest. 
If 'tis  a  blessing  to  receive. 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 

•Acts,  Cbsp.  XI. 
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^Thrice  UewM  the  Paftor  who.  like  Paul, 
The  pBst  with  comfort  can  recall ; 
Hia  Ufe  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  auditon  who  fbel  both  true ; 
Fears  not  hia  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  onblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  of  doubtful  disputation 
Allure  from  his  gnnd  end — salyation ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme. 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme! 
No  searching  truth  he  e*er  concealed. 
But  God*s  whole  counsel  still  reveal'd. 

He  speaks: — ^^The  woes  which  must  befidi 
My  trustinsr  soul  shall  ne*er  appaL 
If  I  ibr  God  my  span  employ ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race, 
To  testify  redeeming  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move, 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  friends,  lamenting,,  crowd  the  shore, 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  cottBecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 


FART  THE  FOURTH. 


Nkxt  oome  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  manners  of  their  race. 
Tho*  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  swayed, 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey'd ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind : 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  Qause  of  faith  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  whsn  the  rich  Corinthians  came, 
Found  mucb  to  praise  and  much  to  blame ; 
Luxurious,  negligent,  and  proud  ;* 
No  error  wss  by  him  allow'd. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told, 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears, 
His  very  frowns  are  miz'd  with  tears ! 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  Dn  which  aU  truth  depends  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain. 
Which  if  4Dt  true,  he  preachM  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrsetioQ  of  the  just. 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time, 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  lx»Id  illustration ! 
Created  natare  see  he  brings. 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sinn : 
AU  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  differing  stars  the  truth  defend : 
If  these  proclaim  God's  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare. 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
*Twas  sown  in  weakness,  rais'd  in  power ! 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Quick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  mouldering  day 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  *tis  the  last  trumpets  voice  t 
Reviv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry, 
Death's  swallow'd  up  in  victory  ? 
Jesus-— the  ransnm*d  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sting. 

pan  Paul,  absorbed  in  scenes  so  bright. 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  7 
To  drop  fh>m  his  exhaustless  store, 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  7 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  7 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  aboqndf 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatxans  Paul  reproves, 
And  much  he  blames,  tho*  much  he  loves  ^ 
Condemns  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Gospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th'  Ephesians  stand  in  glory  brightr 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  GospelJight^ 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador'd. 
They  follow'd  on  to  know  the  Lord ; 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fbuffht^ 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought. 
Yet  e'en  PmumANS  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound ; 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  save* 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — fifths  saint  exceeds  in  love. 
Invokes  tnore  favours  from  above : 
If  e'er  his  full  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  foarmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  pray'd. 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  head ; 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place. 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  fervent  spirit  bum 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ, 
To  flu  their  hearts  with  holy  joy ! 
What  oonsoiation  from  above ; 
What  comfort  from  eternal  love ; 
From  God's  Meet  Spirit  drawing  nirh  f 
Communion  sweet,  communion  nigh ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  must  oontroul^ 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw; 
*■  Take  as  a  ftift  reserv'd  for  you. 
Power  to  believe  and  Buffer  too !' 

The  good  Colobsians  now  stand  forth». 
ExceU'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worthy 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give. 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry. 
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False  worship  *fl  not  confin'd  alone 
To  images  of  wood  and  stone ; 
Whate*er  you  grasp  with  eager  hold. 
Honours  or  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 
These  are  your  idols,  these  you'll  find. 
Possess  your  soul,  engross  your  mind. 
Heaven  will  with  idob  have  no  part  : 
That  robs  your  God  which  steals  your  heart 

The  Thcssalonians  next  appear, 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Here  precept  pure  and  doctrine  sound, 
In  sweet  accordance  may  be  found. 
Mark  the  triumphant  Christian's  voice, 

*  Rejoice,  again  I  say,  rejoice  V 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven. 
The  holy  transport  grace  had  given. 

Young  TiMornr  is  on  record. 
Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  true  maternal  love  we  find. 
Which  formed  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind. 
Here  may  the  British  mother  learn. 
Her  child's  best  interests  to  discern ; 
Her  faithfiilness  to  God  best  prove. 
And  best  evince  her  Christian  love. 

Paul,  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks, 
Thro*  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 

*  Reprove,  exhort,  be  earnest  still 
Your  high  commission  to  fulfil ; 
Watch,  labour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
7*he  works  of  an  Evangelist' 

As  Bishop,  he  commands  again, 
'Commit  the  trust  to  faithful  men ;' 
Bids  him  observe,  that  those  who'  preach 
Need  to  remind  as  well  as  teach. 
To  raise  his  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
God's  judgment  is  before  him  brought ; 
When  seated  in  tremendous  state. 
The  blest  and  only  Potentate, 
The  members  of  the  living  head 
Shall  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
Then  Christ  his  fiiithful  sons  shall  own. 
Who  bore  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Trrus,  yonthfiil  yet  discreet, 
First  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Here  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  their  people'e  faults  to  know. 
Quotes  their  own  poet,  to  declare 
The^Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
Bach  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
The  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  :he  gentle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  lifis  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impart. 
Which  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart. 
Shows  on  what  consecrated  ground 
Domestic  happiness  is  found ; 
Warns  the  fair  convert  not  to  roam : 
The  troest  joys  are  found  at  home ; 
Tis  there  the  chaste  obedient  mind 
Win  lift's  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

Follows  Philemon,  who  forgave. 
Yea,  hononr'd,  his  converted  slave. 

Paul  to  the  Hebrews  writes : — O,  then, 
What  inspiration  guides  his  pen ! 
Iiet  wits  revile,  let  Atheists  rail, 
Sneh  eridence  shall  never  fail. 

Vol.  I.  7 


As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  'tis  given 
To  soar  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  facta, 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fail 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale. 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  ? 
To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage ! 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare. 
With  no  support,  save  Grod  and  prayer  7 

*  'Tis  pride,'  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries-, 
*  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's  strength  supplies  : 
His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fed. 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains, 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring. 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  faith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean, 
Gro  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro'  the  gloom : 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  nnletter'd,  hardly  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend. 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end, 
Save  in  the  Iwok  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  consolation  near. 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  berefl, 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust 
The  jov  Grod's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies. 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

» 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ; — then 
To  holy  James  resigns  the  pen  ; 
James,  full  of  fiiith  and  love,  no  doubt. 
The  practical  and  the  devout. 

Ye  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  riches  misapplied  ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  lies, 
When  merit  claims,  or  hunger  cries  t 
The  wise  alike  with  scorn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  sqnander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Pleasure  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charity  : 
Tho'  each  detests  the  other's  deeds. 
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Hie  nine  eflfoct  from  both  proceeds :         « 

Cun'd  is  the  gold,  or  ea^'d,  or  spent, 

Which  God  for  mercy's  portion  meant: 

Chemists  in  transmatation  bold 

Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 

Let  Christians  then  transmute  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  itself; 

On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow, 

And  send  it  home  before  they  go : 

He  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown. 

PiTKE  the  bold,  who  perils  hailM 
Who  promisM  much,  and  much  he  fail*d ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm. 
Who  lov'd  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  ftt>m  harm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  he  wbhM  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edff*d  sword. 
Could  pierce  thy  boeom  like  the  last. 
Last  look  thy  Saviour  on  thee  cast  ? 
That  speechless  eloquen<»  divine. 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  th^  tears ! 
Remorse  absorbM  thy  guilty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thv  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  afford ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approved. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart. 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Tea— *twas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wond*rous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  chang*d  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  7 
Where  now  his  fears'?  we  mily  see 
Ttu»  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  7  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  croes  tq  raise, 
And  his  ador'd  Redeemer  praise  7 
Applause  he  scorn'd  however  true. 
But  gave  the  gk>ry  where  Hwas  due, 
With  what  majestic  grace  he  rose, 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
Fnm  miracles  which  well  accord, 
HejprovM  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requviite  in  some  hard  case 
To  obeck  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
*Twas  Peter's  office ;  see  him  dare 
Seiie  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  question  stops  the  fraudftd  breath. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov'd  to  teach, 
Tlie  theme  selected  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance ! — What  he  ftlt  he  taught : 
A  miffhty  change  his  preaching  wrought 
The  units  wero  equal  to  the  zeal. 
They  beat  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
C^own'd  were  his  labours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  CRUoinsn. 

With  tove  his  pure  Eranxs  iVaught, 
JoBR  teaohea  what  his  gospel  taught; 

*  Aaaalis  and  BapiidnL 


He' needs  no  argument  tonrove, 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  low. 

JuDK,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length, 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  fh>m  revelation 
Of  Enoch^s  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awfiil  terms  declare. 
The  mis'ries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry, 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit, 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array. 
He  smnmons  to  the  judgment^lay. 
O,  what  conflicting^  trains  of  thought, 
Has  this  amazin^r  image  brougrht ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled  I 
Spirits  who  lopt  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  Uack  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eve. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  foretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  HeO. 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  firom  the  fierv  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildlv  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  falL 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  found. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints, 
Stirrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  buid 
Before  their  conq'rinr  Captain  stand ! 
The  goodly  prophets  here  behold 
Fulfifi'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold : 
Their  Lord  encircling,  hero  we  see 
The  Apostles'  ^orious  company : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light 

THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmoe  last  we  meet. 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho'  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven's  effulgent  light, 
Too  powerful  else  for  mortal  sight 
Partly  b^  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  heroafler  shall  be  known : 
Sui9[ering,  and  sin,  and  death,  aro  o'er. 
For  former  things  aro  seen  no  moro; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh, 
And  tears  aro  wip'd  fh>m  every  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negative  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night, 
The  Lmu  himself  shall  be  the  Ught 
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Bmk,  moon,  and  iCBra,  shall  Aide  away, 
Lost  in  one  cloadleaa,  endleaa  day ; 
Redemption  finish'd,  tin  forgiven, 


TiB  God*a  own  preienoe  makes  it  beanren. 

Of  fatare  bliw,  if  such  the  sam. 
Then  come,  Lord  Jnua !  qoiokly  come ! 


SACRED  DRAMAS: 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FX)R  YOUNO  PERSONS. 

TBB  BUBJlCm  TAKIN  FEOIC  TBS  BHIA 

All  the  booki  of  the  Bible  are  either  moat  admirable  and  esalted  piecea  of  poetry,  or  the  beet 
materiala  in  the  world  for  it — CwoUy. 


*tO  Blft  GEAOI 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

THXn  SACRED  DRAMAS  ARK,  WrTH  THX  MOST  PBRFIGT  RJESneC,  XlfSCRIBID  .* 

As,  among  the  many  amiable  and  distinffuiBhed  qoalities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  lustre 
to  her  rank,  her  excellence  in  the  maternaf  character  gives  a  peooliar  propriety  to  her  protection 
of  this  litde  work ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtae  in  young 
persons, 

By  her  grace's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  most  hnmble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  AM  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  oonfoss,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi- 
cial than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  constniction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventared 
to  introduce  any  person*  of  m^r  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
drcnmstances.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  piaee  whereon  I  stood  woo  holy  ground.  All  the 
latitude  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances 
as  I  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
their  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
rather  aspired  after  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
too  much  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
them  a  degree  of  li^ht  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probably  had  the  means  of  possessing : 
but  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthftd  readers  by  leading  them  on 
to  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful  lifo 
of  David,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in'this  his  first  ex- 
ploit, the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
courage,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  of  Saul^s  daughter  would  have  added 
to  the  eflfoct  of  the  pieoe :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intri^e  more 
oomplicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  the  stage.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
and  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the  young,  in  whom 
h  win  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened ;  I  write  for  a  dass  of  readera,  to 
whom  it  b  not  easy  to  accommodate  one's  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  nsefiil  and  interesting. 

Hie  amiable  poet,t  firom  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  after  showing  the  superiority  of  thp 
sacred  over  the  profoue  histories,  some  instances  of  which  I  have  notic^  in  my  introduction, 
concludes  with  the  foUowing  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
it  was  used  by  the  author : — *  I  am  for  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
weighty  undertaking;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  firom  this  weak  and  imperfect 
attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons, 
who  may  be  better  aUe  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  sucoessfiilly.* 

*  Never  indeed,  exeept  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  necessity ;  as  the  Bible  fiimishes  no  more  than  two  persons,  Da- 
niel and  Darias,  and  these  were  not  sufiicient  to  cany  on  tbs  business  of  the  pieoe. 

t  It  would  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  tragedies  on  the  Enfllsh  stage.  The  pioas 
woold  think  it  proftne,  while  tlie  profkne  would  think  it  dnU.  Tet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a  profligate  cooatry 
and  a  voluptuous  court,  ventared  to  adapt  the  story  of  JitkaHm  to  the  French  theatre ;  and  it  remains  to  us  a 
florimis  monoment  of  ito  autbor^  eoorageons  piety,  while  it  exhibits  the  perftetion  of  tbe  dramatic  art. 

t  Cowley. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

0  loft  the  nered  energy  which  struck 
The  harp  of  Jeeee^s  son !  or  for  a  spark 

Of  that  celestial  flame  which  touchM  the  lips 
Of  blessM  Isaiah:'  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 
IVora  Bin*8  pollution  purg*d !  or  one  faint  ray^ 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join. 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflamed  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  God's  own  poet !  when  retir*d 
Jn  fiur  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt, 
The  nightly  vintant  deign'd  bless  his  couch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow'd 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt, 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke. 
When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were  his 

guests. 
It  wul  not  be.-~Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacy.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of  harmony  is  hid ; 
The  mafic  powers  which  catch  the  ravish*d  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  little  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke. 
Spirit  of  truth !  to  bless  these  worthless  la^s : 
Mor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said. 
That  none  who  ask  in  fkith  should  ask  in  vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 

1  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 

hards. 
Whose  syren  song^  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho'  false 

their  &ith. 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they  sung. 
Though  false  their  faith  they  taught  the  best 

they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  liv'd  above  their 

fluth. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  hail'd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls.  « 

O !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods, 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  hail'd 
A  faith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  &ir  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pore  &ncy,  more  than  realiz'd ! 
Sablime  enthusiast!  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
FaiTr  good,  and  perfeot    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  firSt  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  e'en  thy  fidr  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love, 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
That  thy  lov'd  virtue  was  no  empty  name : 
« Isaiali,  chap.  vi. 


Nor  hadst  Aoa  met  the  visum  at  PhUippi ; 

Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bloody  dagger's 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Ciesar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  ovirBf 
They  with  the  goids  they  worshipp'd  grac'd  their 

song: 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve  : 
Retain  the  manners  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame. 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  7 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  7 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  ? 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profan'd  7 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledged,  not' 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly  shines. 

Why  shun  to  make  our  duty  our  delight  7 
Let  pleasure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  firom  God's  command; 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page  pro- 
fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  ?  for  ardent  youth, 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  maturo. 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array 'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academei 
Or  the  learn'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — ^Tomea  had 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unfold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  fblt ! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song, 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train. 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  7 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trace 
The  tide  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  source ; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'd 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  7 
Why  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculean  ?  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  eventful  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records. 
Of  wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  love 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer; 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Euryalus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  undivided  by  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  ? — Speak,  ye  young  I 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore, 
And  unsophisticate,  unbiass'd  judge : 
I  Say,  is  your  quick  attention  mere  arous'd 
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By  the  red  phgaes  which  waned   ■mitten 

Thebes, 
Than  heavVe  avenf ing  hand  on  Pharaohi's 

hoet? 
Or  do  the  vagrant  Trojans,  driven  by  fate 
On  adverse  shores  successive,  yield  a  theme 
More  j^tefbl  to  the  eager  appetite 
Of  yonng  impatience,  than  the  wandVing  tribes 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led  ? 
The  beanteoos  maid,*  (though  tender  is  the  tale;) 
Whose  guiltless  blood  on  Aalis*  altar  streamed. 
Smites  not  the  bosom  with  a  softer  pbng 
Than  her  in  fate  how  sadly  similar. 
The  Gileaditiah  virgin — ^victims  both 
Of  vows  unsanctify*d.— 
Such  ai«  the  lorely  themes  which  court  the  bard. 
Scarce  yet  essay*d  in  verse— for  verse  how  meet ! 
While  heav'n-descended  song,  forgetting  oft 
Her  sacred  dignity  and  high  descent. 
Debases  her  fair  origin  ;  oft  spreads 
Corruption's  deadly  bane,  pollutes  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  with  unhallow*d  hand 
Presents  the  poisonM  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiU*d  with  delicious  ruin,  ministering 
The  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  fbverM  taste. 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  malignant  pow'r, 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  with'ring  all 
Her  vital  energy.    Oh !  for  some  balm 
Of  sovereign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  all  the  health  of  virtue !  to  infuse 

*  IjAiigenia. 


A  gen'rous  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  zeal 
And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  herself. 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  efemal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume !  O  thou  compassionate  God  t 
Thou  know*8t  our  frame,  thou  hnow'st  we  are 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  zeal  thou  wilt  not  seek. 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angel's  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  as  I  strive. 
Though  with  a  foeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'riess  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  favour'd  man  to  heav'n ;  to  sing 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav'n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  the  truths  I  teach ! 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate'er  of  good 
To  otiiers  I  propose  !  and  by  thy  rule 
Correct  th'  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong, 
Exalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th'  a^eemg  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  jom  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finish 'd,  one  bsrmonious  whple  ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  form  the  perfoot 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true. 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity  I 

*  What  in  me  if  dark 

inamine  I  What  is  low,  raise  and  support ! 

PARiJHsi  Lost. 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  sssert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. — Paradige  Lost. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


HZBRXW  WOMXN. 

JocBZBRD,  mother  of  Moses. 
MunAM,  his  sister. 


BGYFTXANS. 


The  Princtbbs,  king  Pharaoh's  daugiter. 
Meuta;  and  other  attendants. 


Scene-^On  t As  hanJu  of  the  Nile, 
This  subject  is  taken  fiom  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 


PART  I. 

JOOHIBKD,  MiaU.ll. 

Joeh,  War  was  my  pray'r  accepted  ?  why  did 
heaven 
In  anger  hear  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  ? 
Ye  duies  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
Ton  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  min ; 
You  are  not  doom'd  to  see  the  babes  you  bore. 
The  babes  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  befi>re  you ! 
Von  taste  the  transport  of  a  mother's  k)ve, 
Withoat  a  mother's  anguish !  wretched  Israel ! 
CShi  I  fbrbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  thy  sad  daughters !— Why  did  God's  own 

hand 
Raseoe  his  diosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  ? 
Joseph!  th'  elected  instrument  of  heaven, 

7* 


Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  sons. 
What  time  the  famine  rag'd  in  Canaan's  land. 
Israel,  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  new ! 

Thou  great  mysterious  Pow'r,  who  hast  in- 
volv*d 
Thy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  iR^dom,  to  conlbund 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt. 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  maze  of  Providence: 
Why  save  the  &thers,  if  the  sons  must  perish  1 

Jmr.  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  these  floode 
of  grief? 

Jock.  My  son !  my  sen !  I  cannot  speak  the 
rest; 
Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  know  my  fimdni 


^ 
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T»  who  have  lost  them,  or  who  fear  to  lose. 
Can  only  know  my  pangs !  none  elae  can  gaess 

them. 
A  mother's  sorrows  cannot  be  confciv^d 
Bat  by  a  mother — would  I  were  not  one ! 

Mk,  With  earnest  pray*rs  thou  didst  request 
this  son. 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Jock,  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man, 
£o  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  rain*d  at  our  own  request 

Too  well  thou  know'st,  my  child,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  bom. 
Must  die!  Oh!  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  bom  my  darling  must  be  slain ! 

SAr.  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  ? 

Jock,  No:  if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 
prayers, 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail. 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thought  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd, 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul, 
To  save  his  precious  life. 

JIfir.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Jock,  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God; 
Much  in  the  Rook  of  Ages. 

Mir.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  ineurr'd. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  jret  remain, 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserv'd 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  conceal'd 

him! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Jock,  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — ^but  hush. 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  ullnite  in  mercy  7  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeming  evil  for  some  latent  ffood. 
Yes,  I  will  nttd  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy  good- 
ness 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arrai|fn  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  will  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  mv  first  born 
liives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 

JMtr.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 
rage 
Msy  reach  kio  precious  life. 

Jock,  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.  A  dealing  parent  lives 
In  many  ll^es ;  through  ^any  a  nerve  she  feels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  quick  affections  spread. 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fiz'd. 
Nor  does  division  weakefi,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
I4ve  on  reciprocafcion»itoid  expire 
Unfed  by  hope.    A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival,  and  wilhout  aft  end. 


Mtr.  But  say  what  heav'n  insfMres  to  tNtve  thy 
son? 
,  Jock,  Since  the  dear  fatal  mom  which  gave 

him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  mind 
Each  means  to  save  his  life:  and  many  a 

thought 
Which  fondness  prompted,  prudence  has  op- 

pos'd 
As  perilous  and  rash.  With  these  poor  hands 
I've  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds ; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the  aidee. 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  him 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mir.  'Tis  full  of  danger. 

Jock,  'Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  keep 
him. 

Mir.  Yet,  oh !  reflect  Should  the  fierce  cro- 
codile. 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infent ! 

Jock,  Oh  forbear! 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  crocodile, 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep^ 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer  I 

Mir.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dsre  not 
hope. 
Each  sea-bom  monster, yet  the  winds  and  wmves 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Jock,  Know,  God  is  every  where; 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd: 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  fbrious  tempests  rise— - 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm : 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fkil'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mir.  What  must  I  do? 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 

Jock,  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  the 
infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that  pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  wiih  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — No  more  my 
heart ;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fetal — I  should  Iceep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  ? 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  be  thine. 
Oh !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  him  sofUy ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 

Mtr.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sone.ot 
Egjrpt 
Consult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their  skill 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  oombin'd,. 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes,  ^ 

Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  eflfoct  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  charms 
Could  not  preserve  it 

Jock,  Know  this  ark  is  charm'd 
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With  incsntatioiis  Pharaoh  ne'er  employM ; 
With  spella,  which  impions  Egypt  never  knew  : 
With  inTocationa  to  the  liTing  Crod, 
I  twiated  every  slender  reed  to|rother. 
And  with  a  pray*r  did  every  osoer  weave. 

Mir.  I  go, 

Jock.  Yet  e'er  thou  go'st,  observe  me  well ; 
When  thou  hast  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 

0  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait. 

And  mark  what  Heaven's  high  will  determines 

for  him. 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach, 
Jast  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 

1  dare  not  follow  htm.  Suspicion's  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes. 
The  mother's  fimdness  would  betray  the  child. 
Farewell !  God  of  my  fathers.  Oh,  protect  him ! 

FART  II. 

Enter  Muuam  after  hating  deponted  the  ehUd. 

BKr.  Yes,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed. 
His  wat'ry  grave,  I  fear ! — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  cruel  task—- still  I  mast  weep  1 
But  ah,  my  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  griefs ! 
The  flags  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
Sweet  babe,  ftreweU !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

thee: 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  wavee 
Devour  thy  little  bark :  I'll  «it  me  down. 
And  aing  to  thee,  sweet  babe ;  thou  can'st  not 


But  twS  amuse  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 

[She  tiU  down  on  a  bank,  and  $ing$, 

SONG. 

I. 
Thoo,  who  canst  make  the  fteble  strong, 
O  €>od  of  Israel,  hear  my  song ! 
Not  mine  such  notes  aif  Egypt's  daughter's 

raise; 
'TIS  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

II. 
Ye  winds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word. 
Oh  spare  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
And  Israel  shall  confess  the  Lord  u  just ! 

in. 

Thou|[h  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave. 
This  mfant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save. 
And  he,  whose  death 's  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

hand. 
May  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  fifes  and  looko  out. 

What  female  form  bends  thitherward  her 
■tens? 
Of  royal  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
JUb'd  by  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 
ven, 
To  prop  the  falling  house  of  Levi.— Soft ! 
Ill  listen  onperoeiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 

[She  ttando  behind. 

Enter  the  pbihoiss  of  Eotpt,  attended  by  a  train 

ofladiee, 

Prin,  No  farther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest 
To  tasle  the  pleasant  codnesi  of  the  breeze ; 
Perhaps  to  bathe  in.thjfi  trudooent  etream. 


Did  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  oliqie. 
Meiita,  stay— the  rest  at  distance  wait. 

[  JTiey  aU  go  out,  except  one. 

The  PRiNCKSs  2ools  ouL 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 

Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Discern'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel.  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin.  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight  may 
mean.  [Exit  maid, 

MnuAM  behind. 

O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes !  he  is  disoover'd ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd !— who  is  the  stranger  7 
Ah !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhmnan  site, 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all, 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perform'd — ^be  gracious  now« 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy  I 

Re-enter  Msuta. 

Pnn.  Well,  Melito ! 

Hast  thou  disoover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
Mel,  Oh,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fidrer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prin.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman  4 

Has  thus  ezpos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers !  oft  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  your  slaugbter'd  sons ; 
Powerless  to  aave,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 
Jfsl.  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knowe 

the  danger. 
Prin.  ,No  danger  should  deter  from  acts  of 
mercy. 

MiaiAM  behind, 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head ; 
Prin,  Too  much  the  sons -of  Jacob  have  en- 

dur'd 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crushM  their  alien 

race. 
Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is 't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  msgnificent, 
Those  structures  which  the  worU  with  wonder 

views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  eities  owe  their  splendour : 
Their  toils  fur  Rameses  and  PyUiom  built; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes, 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  ?  a»d  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  ferbid  it,  Meroy  I 

■ 

•  The  andtot  Efyptiani  oSBd  to  waA  thsir  hodSai^ 
fbor  times  every  twenty-fimr  hoocB.  "^ 
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Jlf«Z.    I  know  thy  royal    father   fears   the 
Bferenffth 
Of  this  still  growing  race,  who  flourish  more 
The  more  they  are  oppress'd :  he  dreads  their 
numbers. 
Prin,  Apis  forbid !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Israel ! 
Yet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Ere  ^row  to  such  a  formidable  greatness, 
(Which  all  the  gods  avert  whona  Egypt  worship) 
This  infkiit*s  life  can  never  serve  their  cause, 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 
Md.  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By  weakest 
means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  fall  oft 
Are  great  events  produc*d.    This  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  his  upetart  race 
More  than  an  host 

^P^^  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  gentle  womanhood. 
To  steel  thy  breast  Co  Pity's  sacred  touch ! 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  ezpos'd,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compassion. 
Yet  human  poHcy  should  make  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con 

paired! 
Lead  on— and  fh)m  the  rushes  we'll  remove 
The  Aeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 
[The  ruNCKss  and  her  maid  go  out 


Who  stands  a  charm'd  spectator  of^y  good- 


ness. 


MiRiAH  eamee  forward. 
How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 

The    princess   will   protect   him;   bless  her, 
'     Heaven ! 

[She  looke  out  after  the  prineese,  and  de- 
ecribes  her  action. 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid  ! 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet* 
ness. 

She  bends  to  look  upon  the  infant's  face  ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  here— he  wakee— 
She  smiles  upon  him— hark,  alas !  he  cries ; 
Weep  on,  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou  hast 

touoh'd 
Each  chord  of  pity,  ^ken'd  every  sense 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms— O  lovely  princess ! 
How  goodness  heightens  beauty  •  now  she  clasps 

him 

With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 
With  tender  caution  to  her  damsel's  arms : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  mgain 
This  way  the  princess  bends  her  gracwus  steps ; 
The  viigin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 


Prin.  I  have  redeem'd  an  infant  from  tha 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  min«  own. 

Mir.  My  transports  wiU  betray  me !     [atide, 
Gen'rous  Princess ! 

Prin.  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hefamr 
race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  him  ? 

Mir.  WeU  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  fam'd  throughout  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
That  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
[Aeide.]   Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  love  in- 

deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  the  mo- 
ther! 

Prin.  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to  the  ^ 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatness. 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  '11  have  him  traln'd 
By  choicest  sa^,  in  the  deepest  lore 
Of  Egypt's  sapient  son ;— his  name  be  Motes, 
For  I  have  drawn  him  from  the  perilous  flood. 

[They  go  out.    ^ekneeU. 
Thou  Great  unseen!  who  causest  gentle 
deeds. 

And  smil'st  on  what  thou  causest ;  thus  I  bleae 

thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  ordain'dst 
Humanity  ^virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fighj 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature;  but  did'st  bend 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
Then  mad'st  that  mercy  duty  !  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense;  as  pleasure  sweet, 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  IIL 
Enter  JocoEssD, 


He-^nter  the  nutcEaa, 

Prin.  Did  ever  innocence  and  infant  beauty 
Flwd  with  such  dumb  but  powerful  eloquence? 
«I,  a  stranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions. 
What  must  the  mother  who  expos'd  him  feeli 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  ber  garb, 
Lo,  each  a  one  is  here ! 

^T'  Princess,  all  haU ! 

rive  the  bold  intmsion  of  thy  aervant, 


I  've  almost  reach'd  the  place— with  cautious 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me : 
— ^Poor  babe !  ere  this  the  pressing  calls  of  hun- 

ger 
Have  broke  thy  short  repoee ;  the  chilling  waves. 
Ere  thitfhave  drench'd  thy  little  shiv'ring  limbs. 
What  must  ray  babe  have  sufier'd !— No  one 

sees  me ! 
But  soft,  does  no  one  listen !— Ah !  how  hard. 
How  very  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

Where's  Miriam  7  she  has  left  her  little  charge, 
Perhaps  through  fear;  perhaps  she  was  detected. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  conjecture! 
A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thousand  fears, 
With  thrilling  nerve  foels  every  real  ill. 
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And  abapes  imaginM  niMeriM  into  beinff. 

«  [She  look9  towardt  the  river. 

Ah  me !  where  is  he  7  ■oal-dtetractin^  sight ! 
He  is  not  there — ^be*s  loavhe's  gone, 'he's 

diown'4i 
ToesM  by  each  beating  earge  my  infant  floats. 
Cold,  cold,  and  wat*ry  is  thy  graye,  my  child ! 

0  no — I  see  the  ark — transporting  sight ! 

[She  goes  towards  it. 

1  have  it  here — Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
The  casket  *s  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone  ! 
Ton  sparM  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep ! 
But  Yain  yonr  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast, 
Cruel  as  rharaoh,  took  the  liie  you  spar*d — 
And  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  boy ! 

Bnier  Miriam. 

Joeh,  Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  brother*s 
loss! 

JBr.  Come  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 
Jacob! 

Joeh.  Miriam— the  child  is  dead ! 

JIfir.  He  lives !  he  lives  ! 

Joeh.  Impossible— Oh,  do  not  mock  my  grief! 
See'st  thou  that  empty  vessel  7 

Mir.  From  that  vessel  . 

Th'  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Joeh.  Pharaoh's  daughter  7 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain :  a  bloodier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir.  His  life  is  safe ; 

For  know,  she  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

Joeh.  [FalU  on  her  kneee  in  rapture. 

To  God,  the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascrib'd ! 
O  magnifv*d  forever  be  thy  might 
Who  mock*st  all  human  forethought !  who  o*er- 

rulest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work. 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
Unlook'o-fbr  mercy  in  a  heathen's  heart. 
And  from  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good  7 

[She  rises. 

Mir.  O  blest  event,  beyond  our  warmest  hopes! 

Joeh.  What!  shall  my  son  be  nurtnr'd  m  a 
court, 
In  princely  grandeur  bred  7  taught  every  art 
And  ev*ry  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  7 
Yet  ah !  I  tremble  Miriam ;  should  he  learn. 
With  Egypt's  polish'd  arts  her  baneful  faith ! 
O  worse  exchange  for  death!  yes,  should  he 

learn 
In  yon  proud  palace  to  disown  His  hand 
Who  thus  has  sav'd  him:  should  he  e'er  em. 

brace 
(As  sure  he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  Egypt  owns. 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutish  gods. 
Then  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv'd 
To  shame  his  fathers  and  deny  his  faith. 

Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 

Hear    farther  wonders — ^BCnow,   the  gen'rous 

princess 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darling  child  commits. 
Joeh.  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 
to  listen !  [here, 

Afir.  By  her  coromission'd,  thou  behold'st  me 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew  race 

To  nurse  him:  thou,  mv  mother,  art  that  matron. 

I  eaid  I  kn^w  thee  well ;  that  thou  would'st  rear 

him. 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bare 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  more. 

Joeh.  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading 
eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there. 
Accept  n^  thoughts  for  thanks!   I  have  no 

words. 
My  sool,  o'erfraught  with  eratitnde,  rejects 
The  aid  1>f  language — ^Lord !  behold  my  heart 

Mir.  Yes,  tm^u  shalt  pour  into  his  in&nt  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 

Joeh.  0 1 1  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with  virtue, 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  m^  labours  with  thy  influence  crown'd ! 
Without  it  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my^ 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  fiimish'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  faith. 
And  with  the  helmet  o£ salvation  crowa'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispoe'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court. 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delusions ! 

itfir.  May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  caree 
reward ! 

Joeh.  O  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  thou 
com'st. 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toils 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives ! 

Mir.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 
night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  ruin  into  great  deliverance ! 

Joeh.  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to  such 
strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal, 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

ilftr.  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  ho  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  ezpos'd  to  equal  ruin. 

Joeh.  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 
Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fbndnees  |  then  ezpos'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fondness  which  oonceal'd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  crush 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways. 
Thou  God  of  Mercies-^Lead  me  to  my  diild. 

*  Tbess.  chap.  5.    Ephes.  cbap.  vi. 
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DAVID  AND  GOIJATH; 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bienfaearenx  mille  fiuB, 

L*Ea&nt  que  ]»  Seigneur  aime, 

Qui  de  bomie  heore  entend  n  yoiai 

Et  que  ce  Diea  diajpe  iutruira  lui-meme  t 

hain  du  moude  eleve  ;  de  tons  let  doni  dea  Cieor, 

II  est  ome  dee  ea  naiieeiice ;: 

Et  du  meohant  Pabord  oontaipeuz 

N*altere  point  eon  innocence^— A^oiter 

FBRSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Skut^kingoriflnet       Euab,        1  ObuAm^  t6e  Philietiiui  Haat 

Abnkr,  hie  geueraL         Abinaoab,  >  eam  of  Jeiee.     Pliilietibei,  Israelilea,  4^  ^Ilo 

Daviih        3  Chorns  of  Hebrew  women. 


The  ecena  Ue^mtkectmp  in  Ike  toUey  of  Elak^  and  the  adfocent  plain.- 
Hie  subject  ie  taken  from  the  eeventb  chapter  of  the  Fint  Book  of  SamueC* 


PART  I. 

SCENE— A  shepherd's  tent  oir  a  phun. 

I^AviiH  under  a  epnadin^  Ihse,  piaye  on  kieF  harp 

and  emge, 

I. 

GtxkT  Lord  of  all  thinsrs !  Pow*r  divine  1 
Breatlie  on  this  erring^  heart  of  mine 

Thy  moe  serene  and!  pure ; 
Defend  my  frail,  ny  errmg  youth. 
And  teaeh  me  this  important  truth, 

The  humble  are  secoro ! 
II. 
Teach  me  to  Uess  my  lowly  Ibi; 
Confined  to  this  paternal  cot, 

Remote  from  re^  state ! 
Content  to  court  llie  cooling'  glade, 
Inhale  the  breeze^  enjoy  the  shade, 

And  fofc  my  humbib  fiite. 
III. 
No  anzioQs  Tigib  hen  I  keep^. 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sfeep, 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
Nor  Uasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
Pdlutee  the  pleasures  of  the  vale,. 

To  vex  ray  hannless  day. 
W. 
Ton  tow*):  which  rean  its  head  sohtghf- 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky, 

Invites  the  hostile  winds : 
Ton  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th'^amfaitbus-dtoed. 
And  all  the  dangerous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  fidsely  won ; 
Lord  t  in  thy  sure  protection  blest, 
Submissive  will  I  ever  restr 

And  may  thy  will  be  done  I 
[His  laya  dawn  hia  kirpand'ri»e»» 
David:.  Methinke  lhi»  shepherd's  fife  were 
dull  and  tastelese 
Witboni  tfaechariAof  soolfasngsoogor  haip  ^ 


•With  it,  not  undelightful  is  the  ha»it 

Of  wood,,  or  kmely  grove,  or  russet  p&in^  - 

Made  vocal  bv  the  Muse.    With  this  lov**d'harp^ 

This  daily  sokce  of  my  cares,  I  sooth'd 

The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 

Smit  by  the  chill^  and  spirit-qoenehing  hand- 

'  Of  bUck  dbspair.-   God  of  my  fathers,  hear  me  !- 

Here  I  devote  mr  harp,  my  verse^  myself^ 

To  thy  best  service  Tgladly  to  prodUm 

6k>ry  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 

To  mest;  to  pour  mygvatefiil  soul  before  thee ; 

To  slug  thy  pow'r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love, 

And  ev*ry  gracious  attribute ;- to  paint 

The  charms  of  heaven-bom  Virtae !  So  shall  I 

(Thou|^h  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspiro 

To  imitate  the  work  of  sainti  above. 

Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart, 

My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have. 

Is  thine,  O  Father!  Graciour Lord;  accept 

The  humble  dedication  .**  OfitBr'd  giibr 

Of  shiughter'(i^  bulls  and  goats  saerificial 

Thou  hast  refus'd :  but  lo,  I  come,  O'Lord ! 

To  do  thy  will  ;.the  living  sacrifice 

Of  an  obedient  heart  1  lay  bdbre  thee : 

Iliis  humble  offering  mere*  shall  please  thee, 

Lord, 
Thaiv  horned  buUocks,  ceramonial  rites. 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and'fiits !' 
Tet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  m  liew 
or  holiness  substantial}  inward  worth  ;■ 
As  commutation  cheap>fbr  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  Uib,  but  ae  the  types 
or  better  things ;  as  fiiiir  external  signs 
Of  inword  holiness  and"  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  gooddd  Asse  cornea! 
To  cheer  the  settinv  evening  of  whose  lift^ 
^Content,  a  simple  shepfierd  ben*  I  dwell,. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and*ioyal  Said^ 
Eheamp*&  in  yonder  fields  defies  Philistia. 


DaVIDi 


Jeeeei,  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow'^r  wfier  gavr 
my  age 
To  boast  a. son  like  thee!  Tho^art  the  staff* 
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propf  mj  bending  yoan,  and  makes  me 
bear 
"Fhe  hea^y  burden  of  declining  age 
l^ith  fond  complacence.    How  imlike  thy  fate, 
O  venerable  EU !  fiat  two  aoni, 
Sat  only  two  to  gild  the  dim  remains 
Of  life's  departing  day,  and  bless  thy  age, 
And  both  were  earses  to  thee !  Witness,  Heaven, 
In  all  the  eroel  catalog  oe  of  pains 
Hiunanitv  turns  o'er,  if  there  be  one 
80  terrible  to  human  tenderness 
As  an  nnnatnral  ehild ! 

David.  O!  my  bv'd  father! 
Long  roay*st  tlioa  live,  in  years  and  honours 

rich; 
To  taste  and  to  communicate  the  joys, 
The  thousand  fond  endearing  charities, 
Of  tendemees  domestic ;  Natare*s  best 
And  loreliest  gift,  with  which  she  well  atones 
The  niggard  boon  of  fortune. 

•/esse.  O !  my  son ! 

Of  all  the  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
I,  with  a  fother's  fondness,  must  commend 
Thy  try*d  homility.    For  though  the  seer 
Ponr*d  on  thy  chosen  head,  the  sacred  oil 
In  sign  of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwell'st 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  iogenuoud  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure ;  content  to  watoh 
With  careful  eve,  th?  humble  father's  flock  ! 
O  earthlv  emblem  of^^oelestial  things ! 
So  Israel's  shepherd  watohes  o'er  his  fold ; 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fbst'ring  bosom  bears : 
And  gently  leads  in  his  sustaining  hand. 
The  foeble  ones  with  young. 

David,  Know'st  thou,  my  fiither. 

Aught  from  the  field  7  for  though  so  near  the 

eamp^ 
Umagh  war's  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 

^in. 
And  ail  Fhilistia's  swarming  hoste  encamp, 
Oppos'd  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  banners 
My  brothers  lift  the  spear-r-I  have  not  left 
My  flee<7  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me. 
To  learn  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 

J€98€,  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.    Thrioe 
happv  realm. 
Who  sball  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
Who  can  so  well  obey !  Obedience  leads 
To  certain  honour^    Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
Of  eagle-plum'd  ambition  niounte  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highest  summit,  as  obedience. 

[A  diatafU  $ound  of  tmmpeU. 
But  why  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son  7 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though  so  remote  ite 

voice. 
We  hardly  cateh  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Hss  rous'd  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy  cheek. 
Kindled  the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
And  my  young  shepherd  fbels  an  hero's  fire ! 

Damd,  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of  the 


And  much  my  beating  bosom  pante  to  hear. 
J€$$0,  Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
I  tremble  for  thy  brothers,  thus  expos'd 
To  constant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 
Does  the  quick  feeling  agonise  my  heart. 
I  fbel  for  all! — I  mourn,  that  ling'ring  War 
Still  hangs  his  banner  o'er  my  native  land. 


fiebv'd  Jerusalem !  O  War !  what  art  thont 
AW>nce  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's  folfn 

stete! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  7  for  the  vanquish'd,  chains ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  7  Alas !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations!  a  drear  waste. 
By  one  man's  crime,  bv  one  man's  lust  of  pow'r, 
l^peopled  !  Ravag'd  nelds  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultnr'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  dive. — Devastotion  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavem'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasto,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene ; 
There,  populous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  don  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.    When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with    many  a  triumph 

swelfd. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries. 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain!  of  mations 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask« 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaup^hter'd  sons ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soii'd  with  widows'  tears ! 

Damd,  Thrice  mournful  truth ! 

Yet  when  our  country's   sacred   righto  are 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere. 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  ehildren,  parents,  wives. 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they  guard, 
Are  scorn'd  and  trampfd  on— ^n,  then,  my 

father! 
'TIS  then  Religion's  voice ;  then  God  himself 
Commands  us  to  defond  his  injur'd  name. 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  life. 
'Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  self- 
love: 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth. 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Je99e,  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  lifo 

they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment 
David.  Sure  virtuous  mendship  is  a  noUo 

cause! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  1  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defonce; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling  boy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  palace, 
(At  first  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind  with  song 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain. 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  a  shepherd's  life !  How  would  he 

cry* 
Bless'd  youth !  far  happier  in  thy  native  worth, 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee. 
Than  if  a  oro^  hung  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  jealous  monar A  •'mark'd  our  growing 

friendsbip ; 
And  as  my  favour  grew  with  those  about  him. 
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Hifl  royal  bounty  ]eMen*d,  till  at  length. 
For  Bethl'bem*!  safer  shades  I  left  the  oouit 
Nor  would  these  altered  features  now  be  known, 
Grown  into  manly  stren^ ;  nor  this  chang*d 

form, 
£nlarg*d  with  age,  and  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Je99t,  I  have  employment  for  thee,  my  lovM 
son ! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Gro,  my  boy  ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp. 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  pf  IsraeL    Greet  thy  bro- 
thers; 
Observe  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanour  well, 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  healthful  viands 
As  furnish  out  our  fi'ugal  shepherd*s  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifts  as  suit  our  fortune : 
HeapM  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thouMt  find 
them. 
David.  With  joy  I  *11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 
brothers ; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifts  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field. 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms. 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me. 
Could  thb  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injur*d  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doom*d  to  ble^! 
Je99e.  Let  not  thy  you^  be  dazzled,  O  my 
son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  cmprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  Ule  war, 
The  gay  caparison,  the  bumish*d  shield. 
The  plume^srownM  helmet,  and  the  glitt*ring 

spear, 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav*n  views  6nly  with  applajise 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling,  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward. 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-earned  fame 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   *Tis  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompence : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  wilh^uccess  is  crownM  : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
Such  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Efiects  to  causes  be  proportionate. 
And  natural  ends  by  nat*ral  means  achieved. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  things  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
That  no  inforior  blessing  is  reserv*d 
For  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content. 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reports, 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaimftihe  proud  suc- 
cess 
Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth. 
These  are  not  always  prosperous— mark  the 
cause: 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  bits* 
Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  gen*ral  retribution.    O,  my  son ! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  there's  & 

loy 
To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown, 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience  speak 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  soul. 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afflicted  Goodness  hesTes; 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scom*d« 
David.   As  Hermon*s  dews   their  grateful 

freshness  shed. 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  flow'rs  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  qmckening  balm  infuse. 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  del^hted  soul. 
Jem.  Go  then,  my  child  !  and  may  the  gra- 
cious God 
Who  bless*d  our  fathers,  bless  my  much  kfv'd 

son! 
David.  Farewell,  my  ftther  !^«nd  of  this  be 

sure. 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honour'd  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticM ;  not  one  grace, 
One  venerablB  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  wiU  in  mine  transplant  it 

[Exit  DAvm. 
Jes9e.  He 's  gone !  and  still  my  aching  eyes 

pursue 
And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him. 
Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  7 
Or  when  the  moment  preordainM  by  Heav*n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  ?  This  boo, 
Thb  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  ezj^oits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav'n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer. 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  hnmUe  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king. 
He  sanctify*d  us  first,  me  and  my  sons ; 
For  sanctity  increasM  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  declarM 
He  came  commissionM  fh>m  on  high  to  find. 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel's  kin|( 
Astonbhment  entranc*d  my  wondVing  soul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promised  honours  yield 
To  light  vain  minds :  no,  *twas  a  doubtful  joy, 
ChastisM  by  timorous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dang*rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  vras  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  bom, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented ; 
But  €^,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prdpbet 
To  choose  my  eldest  bom.    For  Saul,  he  said. 
Grave  proof,  tnat  fair  proportion,  and  the  grace 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  soiis  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David*s  chosen  head, 
The  prophet  pour*d  the  consecrated  oil. 
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Tet  ii»*er  did  pride  elate  hiro,  ne*er  did  loom 

For  hie  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart. 

Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 

Hie  haughtier  brothers  lire  :  bat  all  he  pardons. 

To  meditation,  and  to  humble  toil. 

To  pray*r,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 

O  may  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 

One  wy  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 

With  saints  and  prophets,  dij^nify  his  race, 

And  may  the  sacred  songs  bis  leisure  frames 

Instruct  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — The  Camp, 

lUABf  AMNADAB,  ABNKB,  ISRAKLITtt. 

EUab.  StiB  is  the  event  of  this  long  war  un 
certain: 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side, 
Protract,  with  lingering  caution,  an  encounter. 
Which  must  to  one  be  fatal. 

Abinidab.  This  descent. 

Thus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land. 
Proclaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the  foe. 
In  Ephes-dammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 
Th*  uncircumcisM  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
On  Jadah*s  hatIow*d  earth. 

Eliah.  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insultin?  giant,  proud  Goliath, 
The  champion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  challengM 
Some  Israelitish  foe.    3ut  who  so  vain 
To  dare  such  force  unequal  7  who  so  bent 
On  sure  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms. 
And  rash  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  force 
Of  his  enormous  bulk  ? 

Abindddb.  Tis  near  the  time 

When  in  the' adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th*  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  challenge. 

EUab.  Much  I  marvel,  brother. 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
With  ease  and  plenty  bless'd,  he  little  recks 
Hie  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
Bat  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 
Abin,    How,  David  here !  whence  this  un 

look*d.fi>r  guest  7 
EUdb,  A  spy  upon  our  actions ;  sent,  no  donbt,  i 
To  scan  our  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity  | 

Affecting  wisdom ;  to  observe  each  word. 
To  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  youth. 
And  construe  harmless  mirth  to  foul  offence. 


What  dost  thou  here  7  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride, 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasures  unallowM  7  or  com^st  thou, 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers*  deeds  7 
Where  hast  thou  left  those  few  poor  straggling 

sheep  7 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly  : 
Why  cam*st  thou  hither  7 

David,  Is  there  not  a  cause  7 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  ejre. 
My  angry  brother  7  why  those  taunts  unkind  7 
Not  id^  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  eye  with  all  this  ga^  parade  of  war ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetiCs, 
Or  mndly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire,  ^ 

With  giils  of  such  plain  cates  and  rural  viands 
As  suit  his  fi-ugal  fortune.    Tell  me  now. 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encamps? 
Eliab.  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  thee 
to  know  7 
Behold  him  there  :  great  Abner,  fam*d  in  arms. 
David,  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  firom  my 
father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 
Abner.  Thanks,  gentle  youth !  with  pleasure 
I  receive 
The  grateful  offering.  Why  does  thy  quick  eye 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfiM  delight  7 

David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war. 
Each  sound  has  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confusM  emotions ;  indistinct. 
Yet  fhll  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distraetkm. 
*Tis  aU  delightful  huriy  !  Oh  •  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind, 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 


Enter  David. 

David,  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 

Elidb.  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  scorn  7 

David.  O,  most  true  love ! 

Sweet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedewM 
The  sacred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
Upon  his  iiallow*d  vest,  so  «weet,  my  brothers. 
Is  fixid  fVaternal  amity ;  such  love 
As  my  toach*d  bosom  feels  at  your  approach. 

Eliab,  Still  that  fine  glozing  speech,  those 
holy  saws. 
And  all  that  trick  ef  studied  sanctity. 
Of  smooth-tumM  periods  and  trim  eloquence. 
Which  charms  thy  doating  father !  But  confess, 

8 


And  all  is  k>vel^  !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravishM  ear  7 

[Sound  0^  trwmpei9. 
Abner.  *Tis  the  Philistine 

Prochuming,  by  his  herald,  through  the  ranks. 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David.  Ha !  what  PhUistine  1 

Whoishe? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  Hwere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mean 

arte 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  perteining  to  ezploite  of  arms. 

David.  Urg*d  as  I  am  I  will  not  answer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  ! 
He  is  the  only  oonqoeror. — Again 
That  shout  mysterious  I  Pray  you  {to  Abner)  tell 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance 
To  Israelis  haidy  chieflians  7 

Abner.  Stranger  youth ! 

So  lovely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor, 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  air 
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Of  ctndovff  ind  of  oounffe  «i^ich  adorM 
Thy  bloomlEif  featorec,  uoa  hut  won  my  love : 
And  I  will  toll  thee. 

David.  Mighty  Abner,  thanks !  ^ 

Aimer,  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds,  his 
daily  rale ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak*s  griant-raoe : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  ftarfbl  statnxe, 
Unparalell'd  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  eabits.    On  his  tow'ring  bead 
A  helm  of  barnish*d  brass  the  giant  wears, 
80  pond'rons,  it  would  crash  the  stoutest  man 
In  all  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk!  compared  with 

which. 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
Iq  Baahan*s  groves,  were  small.    Aboni  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  ptaitod  cuiras,  firmly  jomted,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear. 
And  hope  to  nin  belief!  Of  massive  irod 
Its  temper*d  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  iMnd, 
^ve  by  his  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Beuing  the  giant*s  shield.    Thrice  ev*ry  morn 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
Offering  at  once  to  end  the  loog.drawn  w«r 
In  single  combat  *gainst  that  a^dy  foe 
Who  &res  encountor  him. 

DmoUL  Say,  mightv  Abner, 

What  a«e  the  haughty  torms  of  bis  defiance  f 

Abner,  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th'  eztre- 
mest  bounds 
Of  ]Qah*s  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
Of  oflht*d  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant. 
With  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubfed  sky 
In  voUied  thunder  breaks,  thus^  sends  his  chal- 
lenge: 
*  Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array, 
Te  men  of  Israel?  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  7  Whv  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  7  Are  not  you 
Servante  to  Saul  your  king  7  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  spe^c  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hoste. 
Of  courage  most  approv*d,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  singfo  arm  to  mine.    Th'  event  of  this 
.ShaU  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  triiNitary  slaves;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  erown*d  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  efibminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast    Your  armies  I  defy !' 

Dttvid.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  shaU 
subdue 
Thb  vile  idolater  7 

Abner.  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profiise  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward. 
Were  net  tlie  odds  so  desperate. 

David.  Say,  what  are  they? 

Abner,  The  royal  Saul  has  promis*d  that 
bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
All  digni^  and  fikvour ;  that  his  house 


Shan  beset  free  from  tribute,  and  ennoHud 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  givo- 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself^ 
No  less  a  reoompence  than  the  fair  prinoeas, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David,  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  b  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  mi^ht  strive 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bold  defiance? 
What !  all  this  ffoodly  host  of  Israelites  ! 
God's  own  peccuiar  people !  all  afiud, 
T'  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  and  their  own  ? 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  hu  earl^  yoiith 
Wrought  deeds  of  fiune !  Where  princely  Jona- 
than? 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear'd 
At  Boxez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  finm  her  deep  fimndations  to  beboU 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircnmcis'd.    When  he  ezclaim'd, 
With  glorious  confidence^*  Shall  numbers  awe 

me? 
God  will  protect  his  own :  with  him  to  save 
It  boote  not,  friends,  bv  many  or  bv  fow.* 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  7  For  thy  courtesy, 
Thrice  noUe  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank  thee  S 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices  ? 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Abner,  Speak  thy  wbhes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David.  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness! 

EUab.  Braggard,hold! 

Abner,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word;  and  will, 
with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  ro^al  master's  presenoa. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waita 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 

David,  Noble  Aboer, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear, 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
Mv  secret  sou),  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast. 
Which  panto  with  high  designs,  aiul  beato  for 
glory. 


PART  in. 

8cene^^AvP$  tent, 

8auL  Wht  was  I  made  a  king  7  what  I  have 
gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatnees  and  uneasy  pow'r; 
I've  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deoeitftil  transporto  fire  mv  soul 
When  Ekunoel  plac'd  upon  my  youthfiil  brovr 
The  crown  of  Israel  7  I  had  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmiz'd 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  had  I  still  liv'd 
Among  the  humble  tento  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy. 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with  p0aos, 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  fiunt  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hoori, 
Dark'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  mom. 
I  ne'er  s£dl  taste  the  dear  domestic  jojs 

'^ISsmoel,  zlv. 
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know.  True,  I  httve  MiMi 
▼irtaes  would  hmvo  chamiM  a  privatB 


And  drawn  down  Uenina  on  thoir  homliAB  dg9* 
I  kyye  their  Tirtnet  too ;  bfit  'tis  s  lofo 
Mrhieh  jedouBy  hu  poisoned.    Jonathan 
Is  all  a  &ther*s  ibndneai  eoold  coaooiw 
Of  amiahlo  and  good-«Of  that  no  mora  t 
He  is  loo  |iopnlar ;  tho  poople  doat 
Upon  th*  inffenooiM  mooa  of  hi*  yoath* 
C«irw*d  popokrity !  vniich  makes  a  fiitbef 
I^iatoert  the  merit  of  a  nn  he  lofoa, 
lIo>«r  did  their  fimd  idolatr/f  perihMe, 
Reecne  his  oent^M  life,  when  doom*d  by  lol 
To  perish  at  BsUiiavBA,*  for  the  breaeh 
Of  0triet  injonction,  that  of  all  my  bands^ 
Not  one  thatdaysboold  taste  of  food  and  live  f 
My  subjeets  ekmour  at  thie  tedioos  war. 
Yet  of  my  nam*roas  armM  ehiefo  not  ooa 
Has  ooart|ne  to  encage  this  man  of  Gath^ 
O  Sor  a  champion  bold  enongh  to  fooe 
TTIfeis  giant-boaster,  whose  repeated  threats 
Strike  throogh  my  inmost  sool  I  There  wa#  a 


Of  that  no  more !  I  am  not  what  I  wis. 
Sbonld  valiant  Jonathan  accept  the  challenge, 
*Twoald  but  increase  his  infloenoe,  raise  his 

fome, 
And  nmke  the  crowti  sit  Fif  btly  on  my  broWv 
111  oonid  my  woonded  spirit  brook  the  roioe 
Of  harsh  oomparison  'twizt  sire  and  son^ 

Ahner.   What  raediution  hdde  thee  t&os 
engagM, 
O  king !  and  keeps  thine'  aetive  spirit  boondf  f 
When  bos^  war  for  other  eares  demands 
Than  rnminating  thought  and  pale  despa^  7 

SmuL  Abner  draw  near.  My  weary  sool  sinks 
down 
Beneath  the  heaty  pressure  of  misfortune* 
O  for  that  spirit  which  inflam*d  my  breast 
With  eodden  fiwroor,  when,  among  the  seers 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetio  voice 
Was  heard  attentive,  and  th*  estonishM  throng, 
Wond'ring,  exeiatm*d«^^k  Saul  among  the 

prophets  r 
Where*s  that  bold  arm  whicbouellM  the  Amale 

kite, 
And  nobly  spar*d  fierce  Agag  and  hii  flocks  T 
Tb  past !  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  qnench'd : 
Shorn  of  hiv  beams,  my  soi  of  glor^  sets ! 
Riae  Moab^  ISdom,  angry  Ammon  rise ! 
Gome  Gatt,  Ashdod  come !  let  Ekrott  boast^ 
And  AskeloD  rejoice,  for  Saol  is— 4iothing. 

Ahner.  1  brhig  thee  news,  O  king  f 

SbmL  My  valiant  uncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  iiewr7  A  soul  oppressM 
Refuses  still  to  hear  the  charmer*s  voice, 
Howe*er  enticuigl^  he  charm.    What  news 
Can  soothe  my  sickly  soul,-  while  Gath*s 

giant 

RepeaU  each  mwuinjif  to  waf  iKghtenM  hoet» 
CBs  daring  challenge,  none'  accepting  it  T 

Abner^  It  is  accepted. 

Saul  Ha'By  whomthowTwhen? 

What  prince,  what  general,  what  illustrious 
hnoii 

^iflSBHieliliV. 


M 


What  verran  chie(  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
I^ieak,  my  brave  general !  noble  Abner  speak ! 

Ahner,  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustriooa 
chief, 
No  vet'ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wondery  mighty  king. 
One  train*d  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  arms* 
A  simnle  shepherd  swain ! 

Sam.  O  mockery  I 

No  nx>fe  of  this  li|fht  tale,  it  suiti  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credttlotts  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  whate*er  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible, 
I  Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  laugh  to  think 
or  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd*s  boy 
Bncoonter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Abner.  Is  vak>ar  then  peculiar  to  high  birth  7 
If  Heav*D  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king. 
That  Saul  the  Beajamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  souUpervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottares,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificiid^  mce  distinctions 
Vain  human  cnsfMns  make. 

iSiaiil.  Where  is  this  youth  7 

JBmer,   Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  sweetness, 
fVd  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert ; 
Sbeh  manly  bearing,  tsmperM  with  such  soft" 

ness. 
And  so  adom*d  with  ev*ry  outwavd  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  foature,  saw  I  nefer. 

SanL  Bring  me  the  youth. 

Mner,  He  waits  (hy  rpya>  pleasure. 

[Bsctt  Amter^' 

Saul  What  most  I  think  7  Abner  himself  is 
brave. 
And  sk^d  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
£fo  lightly,  to  be  caurht  by  speciMs  woros 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice.  Were  there  no9 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic^    But  behold  he  comes  f 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  prals»' 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow.- 

Re-enier  Abfim  and  DttMl     ' 

J)avid^  Hall  mirbty  king ! 
Abner.  Behold  thv  proffbr*d  ehampioi^r 
iSnnZ.  Art  thou  tnr  youth  whosd'high  faenHJar 
zeaf 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^ant  son  of  Anak  7 
bavuL  If  so  thflrking  permit 
Saul  ImpoMriftle  f 

Why,  what  ezperlbnoe  has  thv  youth  of  arms  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade  of 

war7 
Beneath  what  hoary  vet'ran  hast  flea  serv*d  7 
What  feaCi  hasf  tkum  aehiev*dy  what  daring 

deeds  7 
What  weULrangM  phalaXZ,  say,  what  charging 

hosfk. 
What  hard  campaigns^  what  sieg«s  hast  thou 

seen7 
Ilut  thou  e*er  scalM  the  city's  fampir*d  wall 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  fearn'd  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathftd  spear  7  The  use  of  targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  b  to  thee  anknown. 
DttM.  Arms  I  haw  setdom*  seem    I  littW 
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Of  war*9  proud  disciplme.  The  trampet's  clanp, 
The  shociE  of  charging  hosts,  the  rampirM  wau, 
Th*  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior^s  spear, 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  Gml,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  my  claims ! 
Saul  But  gentle  youth !  tliou  hast  no  fame  in 

arms,  ' 

Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
7'hy  honourM  name  to  many  a  load  remote  ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assyria's  borders  to  the  distant  Nile. 

David,  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
UnblessM  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah*s  tribe: 
Bat  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention*st,  whose  brcMui 

stream 
Bears  fruitfulness  and  health  through  many  a 

clime. 
From  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne*er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown. 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  tliy  worth  to  light 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th*  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Ahner.  *Tis  nobly  said. 
Said,  I  love  thy  spirit,  youth ! 

Bat  dare  not  trust  thy  inexperiencM  arm 
Against  a  gianCs  might    The  sight  of  blood. 
Though  brave  thou  feePst  when  peril  is  not  nigh. 
Win  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David,  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru*d  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain*d  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch*d  my  father's  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush*d  upon  the  fold, 
Seiz'd  a  young  lamb)  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg^d  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  foaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe. 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  ffnashinpr  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyas. 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan. 
That  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  'scape  my  arm ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  bear ; 
I  kiU'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home  :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  ?  No :  that  CSod 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive  &ng 
And  hungry  Kon's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

SauL  He  will,  .he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd ! 
The  God  thou  aerv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight, 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  .mortal 

strength. 


Ahner*  So  the  bold  Nazarite*  a  lioa  slew  f 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  FhiUstia  I 
Saul,    Go,  Abner;  see  the  youth  be  well 
eqoippM 
With  shield  and  spear.    Be  it  thy  eare  to  graoe 

him 
With  all  the  fit  aceoutrements  of  war* 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  fake. 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  vw<nti 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steeL 
Abner*  I  shall  obey. 

David,  Pardon,  O  king !  the  coat  oi*  plaited 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  knoiljp ;  it  would  not 

shield, 
*Twottld  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armoor. 

SauL  Take  thy  wish,  my  scm  ! 

Thy  sword  then^  and  the  God  of  Jacob  guard 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Another  part  of  the  camp. 

David  {kneeling.) 

Eternal  Justice !  in  whose  awful  scale 
Th*  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth  ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mercy ! 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd, 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  haads  Co  war,  these  arms  to  fight! 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  deftmd. 
And  let  thine  everlutin^  arms  eopport  me ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  m  thy  protection  safe 
Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  fi»r. 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler !  Mighty  Lord ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instraments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might, 
Be  present  with  me  now !  Tis  thine  own  cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception— ^d,  'tis  still 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  b^  a  feeUe  arm  I 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fiirht  I 
'Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  mjr  bomm  bums ; 
And,  thouffh  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  foe, 
And  pant  ror  ^lorv,  'tis  not,  witness  Heav*n ! 
'Tis  not  the  smful  lust  of  fiiding  fame, 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Lifb. 

DAVID,  KUAS,  ISRAKLITKS. 

Hiah.  What  do  I  hear7  thou  truant!  thou 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David.  He  who  fbars  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings, 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliab,  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  rash- 
ness ? 
Thou  mean'st,8o  I  have  learn'd,  to  meet  Goliath, 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

*  Bamson.   See  Judges,  chap.  xiv. 
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David.  Tb  what  I  purpose, 

£v*n  on  this  spot    Each  moment  I  expect 
His  wishM  approach. 

EUab.       Go  home ;  return,  for  shame ! 
Nor  madly  draw  deetraction  on  thj  head. 
Thy  doatmg  father,  when  thj  shepherd's  coat, 
DrenchM  in  thy  blood,  is  brought  him,  will  la- 
ment. 
And  rend  his  fiirrow'd  cheek  and  siker  hair, 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  touch*d  his  a^ ; 
And  mourn,  ev'n  as   the  partial   patriarch 
mournM  "^ 

When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  receiv'd 
From  hu  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons : 
But  whence  that  glitt'ring  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  thigh  7 

David.  'Tie  the  king's  gift 

But  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother  ! 
Nor  sword  1  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise. 
Lest  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hodts. 

Eliab,  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  ? 

David.  And  what  is  death  7 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  ineviubie  7  If,  indeed 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow. 
When  some  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot, — then  fond  self-love. 
Then  cautious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
Their  fine-spun  arguments,  Uieir  leam'd  ha- 
rangues. 
Their  cobweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical. 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
Of  selfish  cunning  lab'ring  fbr  its  end. 
Bat  since,  howe'er  protracted,  death  will  come, 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains. 
To  put  it  off!  To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it 
Small  gain !  which  Wisdom  with  indiff'rent  eye 
Beholds.    Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
Ev'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
(If  Heav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom. 
When  all  the  flush  of  life  is  gay  about  us ! 
When  sprightly  youth  with  many  a  new-born 

Solicits  every  sense  !  So  ma^  we  tlien 
Present  a  sacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 
(Ah,  how  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  far. 
Than  the  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

heart. 
By  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desiies 
Sunk  and  exhaustiBd ! 

Eliab.  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound 

Of  multitudes  approaching ! 

David.  'Tis  the  giant! 

I  see  him  not,  but  hear  his  measur'd  pace. 

EUab.  Look,  where  his  pond'rous  shield  is 
borne  before  him ! 

David.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends. 
Bat  soft  !«~what  unknown  prodi^  appears  7 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  polish'd  brass ! 

EUab  {geliing  bdiind  David)  How's  this  7 
Thoa  dost  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 
Betray  no  foar ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 

8* 


Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre. 
He  comes  more  near !  Dost  thou  not  fear  him 
now  7 
David.  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.     Mere  magnitude  of  form, 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour, 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with  awe. 
EUab.  Near,  and  more  near  he  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [Exit. 

[Goliath  advancts,  clad  in  complete  armour. 
One  bearing  hi$  shield  precede*  him.  The 
oppoeing  armies  are  seen  at  a  distaneej  drawn 
up  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  Gouath  begins 
to  speak  before  he  comes  on.  David  stands  in 
the  same  place^  voith  an  air  of  indifference,'] 

Goliath.  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 

who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'rai  drench'd  in 

blood. 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are    his 

rights  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim  ?  What  cities  laid  in  ashes  7 
What   ruin'd    provinces  7    What    siaughter'd 

realms  7 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kings, 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast?  Is  bis  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coati 

of  mail 
Of  vanquish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Snbdu'd  7  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold. 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life. 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear; 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  7  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.    'Twill  sweeten 

death. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  tke  dread  son  of  Anak.    Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Gome,  ad- 

vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Sound,  my  herald — 
Sound  for  Uie  battle  straight 

[Herald  sounds  the  trumpet. 
David.  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Goliath.  I  see  him  not 
David.   ^  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath.  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David'.  I  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine. 
Goliath.  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion !  it 

may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  things  above 

thee! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David.    Th*  election  of  my  sov'roign  falls  on 

me. 

M 
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Chliaik.  On  thee !  oo  tbee!  By  Dafon,  *tu 

too  mach! 
Thon  curled  minion !  thou  a  nation's  champion! 
Twould  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
Bat  trifling  'a  out  of  tunoi  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David,  I  do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foul  idolator !  Hast  thou  not  scomM 
The  armies  of  the  living  Grod  I  serve  7 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm*d  with  his 

name. 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  iNithM  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
OoUath.  {irwiealbf)  Indeed!  *tis  wond'rous 

well. 
Now,  by  my  gods, 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words. 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-valiant 

warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung. 
Of  idle  field  flowers?  where  thy  wanton  ha^p. 
Thou  dainty  fingerM  hero  1  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  sofUy,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  ra^e. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shalt  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scar*d  wUh  wounds  unseemly  7  Rather  eo 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonia,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 
Datid,        Peace,  thou  unhallow'd  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughtcr'd  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
When  nis  broad  shoulder  the  firm-pillars  heav'd, 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fabric  shook. 

Chm/oih,  Insulting  boy !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day. 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben^zerf  pitch'd 
Their  quiok-abandon'd  tent  7  Then  when  your 

ark, 
Vour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  sucoess,  was  tamely  lost  \ 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  'twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  thinn'd  your 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.    The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David,  I  remember  too, 

Since  thon  provok'st  th'  unwelcome  truth,  how 

aU 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idol's  shame ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  frail  ffod  was  shiver'd.  Then  Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Phiustia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confess'dthe  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  blessMark. 
Gladly,  iirith  revwential  awe  restor'd. 

OJiatk.  By  Ashod's  fane  thou  ly'sL 

^  Jadges,  c  zvL  f  Samael.  c  ▼. 

I  Oommentators  aay,  that  Chaldee  paraphrase  makes 
Goliath  boart  that  tie  bad  killed  Hophni  and  Ptaineae, 
and  taken  tto  ark  prisoner. 


Now  will  I  meet  tbee, 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar'stme  thu ! 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limba, 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  foed 
The  fierce  bkxid<4maffing  yulture.    Mark  am 

weU. 
Around  my  spear  I'll  twist  thy  shinin|r  locks. 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  al)  ffash'd  with  wounds, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  Die  dire  convulsion 
Of  recent  death !— Art  thoa  not  terrify'd  7 

David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of  woids; 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  rev'rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change :  but  inborn  Cooragei 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith« 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant ^soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  onoe 
From  the  same  fix'd  and  faithful  point  declines. 

OoUath,  Tlie  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be  on 
thee! 
This  fine^rawa  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  lifo  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 

Damd,  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  7  Come  on  then. 
Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com'st  to  mo  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

ahield; 
In  the,drea[d  name  of  Israel's  Grod  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thod  defy'at! 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather'd  f^om  the 

brook. 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  us»— 
Yet  all  expos'd  defenceless  as  I  am. 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  uncircnmcis'd  triba  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.   I  will  give  thee. 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk. 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  PhiHstia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flyingr 

bunds. 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  triaL 

Ooliath,  FoUow  me — 

In  this  good  spear  I  trust 

David,  I  trust  in  Heav'n! 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PARTY. 

Seens-^'ne  feni  of  Saul 

Satd  {rinngfnm  ki$  eoneh.)  Oh  !  that  I  knew 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery !  that  I  could  tell 
The  slumb'ring  spirit  fhun  the  shades  of  bell  I 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th'  event  of  things  unacted !  I  might  then     - 
Anticipate  mj  fortune.    Howl  I  *m  fidU'n ! 
The  sport  of  vain  ehimeraa,  the  weak  skve 
Of  fear  and  fancy ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  fom  diviners  use. 
Thick  bkiod  and  moping  Metancboly  lead 
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To  bOilbl  Sspmlilioa--4liit  fen  fiend, 
Whoee  with'nng  channe  blast  the  fidr  bloom  of 

Yirtxtd* 
Why  did  my  woonded  pride  with  Moni  reject 
The  wholeeome  truths  which  holy  Semael  told 

mel 
Why  driye  him  ftom  my  presence  7  he  migfbt 

now 
Reke  my  sank  soolt  and  my  beni|fhted  mind 
£nliffhten*d  with  religkm'e  cheering  ray. 
He  <uj*d  to  menace  me  with  Iom  of  empire ; 
And  If  ibr  that  bold  honesty,  disminM  him. 
' Another  shallptMBess thy  throne,*  he  cry*d : 
'  A  stranger  !*  This  nnwelcome  prof^ecy 
Has  lined  my  crown  and  strew'd  my  couch  with 

thorns. 
Each  ray  of  op*nin^  merit  I  diicern 
In  friend  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul, 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rvnl.  But  this  mom, 
ET*n  ray  young  champion  lovely  as  be  ]ook*d 
In  blooming  valour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jealousy's  barbM  dart    O  Jealousy  ! 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  th  v  deadly  venom 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  bealtbml  hue 
Of  my  flresh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

.  [Afiouriihoftrwnpeiif  ihouting,  Sec, 
What  sounds  are  those  7 
llie  combat  is  decided.    Hark !  again 
Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Saul 
Thy  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once ! 
But  Aboer  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  tale ! 
Faur  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  ling*ring  fbot, 
Has  long  deceivM  me. 

Ahn^r,  King  of  Israel,  hail ! 

Now  thou  art  king  indeed.  The  youth  has  con- 

quer*d : 
C!oliath*s  dead. 

SumL  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 

liBst  my  ibnd  ears  deceive  me !    . 

Abner.  Thy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  giant 

8md,  Then  (Sod  is  gracious  still, 

In  spite  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner ! 
How  was  it  7  Tell  me  all.  Where  is  my  cham- 

pion? 
Quick  let  me  press  him  to  my  gratefiil  heart, 
And  pay  him  a  king's  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

knows. 
This  forward  friend  may  prove  an  active  foe ! 
No  more  of  that    TeU  me  the  wholOi  brnve 

Abner! 
And  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  my  young  hero ! 
Ahner,  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 

stood! 
Th*  opposing  armies  rang'd  ta\  either  side 
In  proud  array.   The  haughty  giant  stalkM 
Stately  aeroas  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
With  modest  confidence  advano'd.  Nor  pomp, 
Nor  gay  parade,  nor  martial  ornament. 
His  gracefii]  form  adom*d.    Goliath  strait. 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadfiil  preparation.    In  one  place 
His  closely  jointed  mail  an  op'ninf  left 
For  air,  and  only  one :  the  watchlul  youth 
MarkM  that  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devis*d 
A*  would  have  craah'd  him.    This  the  yoQth 

peroeiv*d. 


And  from  his  weU-direeted  slin^  enick  fanrPd, 
With  dez*tnios  aim  a  stone,  which  sonk,  deep 

lodged. 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  yoong, 
Quite  stunn*d,  the  furious  giant  stagger*3,  reel*d. 
And  foil :  the  mighty  mass  of  nun  foil  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shatterM  bnlk  was 

bruis'd. 
His  datieruig  arms  rang  dreadfolly  through  the 

field. 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.    Chok*d  with  Uood  and  dost,  he  cnrsM 

his  gods. 
And  died  blaspheming!  Straight  the  victor  vooth 
Drew  from  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rons 

sword. 
And  from  the  enorraous  trunk  the  gory  head. 
Furious  in  death,  he  severed.  The  grim  visage 
Look*d  threat'ning  still,  and  still  frawnM  hor- 
ribly. 

SauL  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  eonqoenir ! 

Abntr,  The  youth  so  calm  appear'd,  so  noUy 
firm. 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne*er  saw  such  tsmp'rate  valour  so  chaatis'd 
By  modesty. 

iSa«2.  Thou  dwell'st  upon  his  praise 

With  needless  circumstance.  'Twas  neUy  done; 
Bat  others  too  have  fought ! 

Ahner,  None,  none  so  bravely. 

Stad.  What  followed  next  7 

Almer^  The  shoutinr  Isrselites 

On  the  Philistians  ruBh*d,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bands, 
DisorderM  fiy,  while  shoots  of  load  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  be  comes  \ 
Bearing  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword. 
His  well.earn'd  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNEn,  DAVin. 

[Davio  bearing  Gouath*s  head  and  noord.   He 
kneeU  and  Uyg  hoik  at  Saul's /cet 

SauL  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 

Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 

Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve  I 

David.  O  mighty  king ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 
thoee 

Whose  own  high  merit  claims  ihe  praise  they 
give. 

But  let  not  this  one  nrooperoos  event. 

By  heav'n  directed,  be  ascrib'd  to  me ; 

I  might  have  fougnt  with  equal  skill  and  eon- 
rage. 

And  not  have  gain'd  this  conquest;  then  had 
shame 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  fool  disgraee,  befkllen  me : 

But  prosp'rous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  valour. 
Saul.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior ! 

He  soars  above  me  (asu^.)--Mo£st  youth, 
thou  'rt  right 

And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the  praise 

We  give  to  human  valour. 

Datid,  Rather  say 

I  The  God  of  Hoete  deserves  it 
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SauL  Ton  me  youtii, 

What  IB  thy  name,  and  what  th  j  fiiher*B  hooae  ? 

David.  Mj  name  is  David ;  Jeeee  is  my  sire : 
An  hamble  Bethle*mite  of  Jadah's  tribe. 

Said.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
Expell'd  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow'r 
EnslavM  thy  spirit. 

Saul.  This  the  modest  yoath, 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferr*d 
To  bear  my  armour  7 

David,  I  am  he,  O  king ! 

8auL  Why  this  concealment  7  tell  me  valiant 
'David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now  7 

David,  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  fhmi  fitvour 
claim. 
Or  on  remember'd  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
Unflrrac*d  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king, 
Dost  thou  delav  to  bless  his  douMing  heart 
With  his  well-earnM  rewards!    Thy  lovely 

daughter. 
By  right  of  conquest  his ! 

iSista.  (to  Dqpid.)  True :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king's  word  b  past 

David.  O  boondlsss  blessing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renounce 
Their  slighted  crowns ! 

[Simndi  tf  musieal  itiBtrumenU  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. Shouting  and  tinging.  A  grand  pro- 
cession.   CAorvs  of  He5rei0  toom«n.] 

SauL         How  *s  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!  What  meaiM  thif  needlea 

pomp ! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  triumph? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  prooession  move, 
Making  sweet  melody  7 

Ab/fur.  To  pay  dvy)  Aonoar 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Savi.  {atide.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear !  They  might  have  sparM 
This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 

[Martial  eymphony :  after  tDAteA,  ehortu  of  tDO^ 

men  sing.] 

L 
Pkepame  !  your  festal  rites  prepare  \ 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air !  ,. 

Idol  ffods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We  tne  living  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose. 
Since  IsraePs  God  has  routed  IsraePs  foes. 

n. 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 

Fall'n  PhiUstia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Glory,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifted  spear. 

IIL 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly  ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky  I 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field ! 

See  the  vanquish'd  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  friffhten'd  land, 
While  conq'ring  David  routs  the  trembling  band. 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd ! 

Lo !  upon  th'  ensanguin'd  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  slain ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquish'd  thousands  tell. 
While  tenmld  triumphs  David's  victories  sweU. 


BEUSH  AZZ  AR : 


A  SACRED  DRAMA. 


How^  thou  fiJlen  ttom  Heaven,  O  Lncifbr,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  cat  down  to 
the  ground,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — Isaiah. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Baubaziab,  king  of  Babylon. 
NnocRis,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Daniil,  the  Jewish  Prophet 
Captive  Jews,  &c.  dto. 


Scene^-'Bahylon.    Time — NighL 
TIm  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 
PARTL 


Scene — Near  the  pdlaee  of  Bdbt/Um, 

DANIIL  AND  OAPrxyZ  JEWS. 

Dam.  Paubmt  of  Lift  and  Light !  Sole  Source 
of  Good  1 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  timet 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain'd. 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whose  power 
Deliver'd  righteous  Noah  from  the  flood. 
The  whelmmg  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind  ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  outstretch'd 
hand 
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Jleseued  yoang  Isaac  from  the  lifted  Arin, 
Kais^df  at  thy  bidding,  to  devote  a  son, 
.An  only  son,  doomM  by  his  sire  po  die : 
(O  saving  faith,  by  such  obedience  prov'd  ! 
O  blest  obedience,  hallowM  thus  by  faith  ! 
Thou,  who  in  mercy  savMst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustain  them 
By  wonder-working  love,  though  they  rebeird 
And  murmurM  at  the  miracles  that  savM  them  ! 
O  hear  thy  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help  ! 
Thou,  whose  almighty  power  did  afler  raise 
Successive  leaders  to  defend  our  race  ; 
Who  sen  test  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field. 
The  people's  champion,  to  the  conquering  field, 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  night, 
Soapendcd  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stay'd ; 
And  the  bright  sun  arrested  in  his  course, 
Stupendously  stood  still ! 

CHORUS  OF  JrWB. 

I. 

What  ai]*d  thee,  that  then  stood*st  still, 
O  sun  !  nor  did  thy  ilamiug  orb  decline ! 
And  thou,  O  moon !  in  Ajalon*s  low  vale, 
Why  didst  thou  long  before  thy  period  fljiine  ? 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command. 
The  lead«r  of  the  Israelitisb  band  ? 
Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  stiQ ; 
Twas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehovah's  will. 

IIL 

What  allocontrolling  hand  had  force 
To  stop  eternal  Nature's  constant  course  7 
The  wand'ring  moon  to  one  fiz'd  spot  confine, 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

Dan.  O  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontented 
host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king, 
In  anger  gav'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'st  wrest  the  regal  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David — -David,  best  b«lov*d ! 
Illustrious  David  I  poet,  prophet,  king ; 
Thou  who  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name, — 
O  hear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too ! 
If  by  severe  neoessitv  oompell'd. 
We  worship  here — we  iyive  no  temple  now : 
Altar  or  sanctuary  none  is  left. 

CHORUS  OF  JEWS. 

O  JuDAH !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Thy  far-fam'd  temple 's  now  no  more ! 
FalPn  is  thy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone ! 
Fall'n  is  thy  temple,  Solomon  ! 

Ne'er  did  Barbaric  kinfs  behold. 
With  all  their  shining  gems,  tneir  burnish'd  gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t*  inhabit  there. 

Between  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood. 
While  the  high.priest  alone  the  dazzling  splen- 

'dour  view'd. 
How  fondly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive. 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold : 
Gold  were  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 

Of  cedar  such  an  ample  store, 
Ezhaosted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bending  before  the  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

Well  might  the  royal  founder  cry, 


Fill'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  revVend  tar, 
Wiil  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  T 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  bright  inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  com*' 
mands. 
And  will  ho  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands  7 

[preme : 
Dan.  Yes,  Thoa  art  ever  preseut,  Pow'r  Su- 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix'd  to  space, 
Confin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains. 
In  dungpons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithlUl  find  thee! 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood : 
Ihe  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames ; 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee ;  eall'd,  and  Thou 

wast  there. 
First  Jew,   How  ohang'd  our  state!  Judah, 

thy  glory 's  fallen ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  ezchang'd : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God  ;  and  to  his  servants. 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  hands. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan.  '     'Tis  heaven's  high  will. 

Second  Jew.  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs— 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  witl^sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 
Firet  Jew.  Oft  on  Euphrates*  ever  verdant 

banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  mournful  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 

give, 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th'  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n-taught  Asaph  set 
To  lofliest  measures;  then  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  4heir  woes  afresh  ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  free-born  toul    ^ 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  lip 
Th'  fknfinisn'd  cadence  falls ;  and  the  big  tear. 
While  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-franght  soul. 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates*  pleasant  stream. 
Its 'drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks, 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordrja's  stream ! 
Dan,  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to  high 
lieaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  sns- 

tain'd. 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  through  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  affliction  7  Yes,  be  witness,  Hemven ! 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death, 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  wfll. 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  ftith* 
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Oh!  I  irotdd  ckre  yon  den  d  hrmgry  lions, 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  aaeign'd 
B^  wisdom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boaat, 
Mot  in  myael^  but  in  thy  strength  I  trust, 
%»iritof  God! 

Fint  Jew.       Prophet,  thy  words  support, 
And  raise  oar  sinking  souls. 

Dan.  Behcdd  yon  palace; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord. 
His  grandsire,*  who  subduM  Jehoiaohin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Judsh'i  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics  ^ 

Of  our  fkm*d  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure, 
The  ffolden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cup^ 
Whidi  graced,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 
SecQni  Jew.  Mtkj  He  to  whose  blest  use  they 

were  devoted, 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more, 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 
Dan.  I,  with  some  &vour*d  youths  of  Jewish 

race 
Was  lodgM  in  the  king*s  palace,  and  instructed 
In  ail  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  call*d, 
Preserv*d  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn*d  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites, 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pamp'ring  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jew.  He  who  can  guard  'gainst  the 

low  baits  of  sense. 
Win  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  TemjArancOb 
For  *tu  th*  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th*  immortal  light  within 

him; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey. 
And  sink  th*  imprisonM  spirit  into  brute. 
Dmn.  Twioe,t  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  I  ex- 

pound 
The  visions  of  the  king ;  his  sou]  was  touch*d, 
And  twice  did  be  repent,  and  prostrate  fidl 
Befive  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
Pow*r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
When  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view*d  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  £uphra> 

tea 
Wafts  firom  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth ; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow'rs, 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strenflh. 
The  pendant  gardens,  Arfs  stupendous  work, 
The  wonder  of  the  world !  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  unoontrollM  ambition  grasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
Forsot  he  was  a  man,  forgot  his  god ! 
^Hiis  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 
*  My  wond'rous  pow'r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

it. 
I  soom  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.' — ^While  the  blasphemer  spoke, 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
geance; 

*  NebucludiMaBBr. 
tDanittI,cl)sp.U.aiidiv. 


Stripp'd  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  abused ; 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  mea, 
A  naked,  wretched,  "helpless,  senseless  thin^ ; 
Companion  of  the  bruteiB,  his  equals  now. 
First  Jew.   Nor  does  his  impious  grandaoii, 

proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences ;  nay,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  Ught  end  kKMe^    * 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Bum  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  oonsamea^ 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Plea^ 

sure. 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  slays : 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woos 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflames. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch, 
And  with  deUcioos  opiates  charms  him  down. 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.    Though  Babykm 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mediae  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city :  not  the  impending  horrors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan.  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  g»tes ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  fbast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Belus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew'd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court. 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  monstrous 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  be  were  some  god : 
Whate'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  ahoots  of  loud  acclaim; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Virtue, 
They  cry  **  All  bail !  BelAazzar  live  for  ever  !** 
To-night  a  thousand  ndbles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  court ; 
All  but  his  virtuous  melber,  sage  Nitocris : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  inpibus  king  her  son ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midni^t  fray. 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre. 

sence. 
The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  4V  grace  the  vro- 


man. 


But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Seroiramis,  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reigru  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom, 
He  fre^  from  bondage;  1>rought  the  hoary 
king 

^  8  Kings,  diap.  zziv. 
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To  taste  once  nMre  the  kwig-for^otten  eweeti 
Of  liberty  and  iis;ht,  snetainM  his  affe, 
PonrM  in  his  woands  the  foment  balm  of  kind- 


And  blest  his  setting  hour  of  lift  with  peace. 

[Sevnd  of  trumpett  i§  heard  at  a  distance, 
FintJetD,  That  soond  proclaims  the  banquet 

is  begun. 
Second  Jew.   Hark!  the  lioentioas  uproar 

grows  more  loud, 
The  Tanlted  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of  mirth, 
And  the  firm  palace  shakes !  Retire  my  friends ; 
This  madness  is  not  meet  ftr  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  foand  so  near, 
Twoold  but  expose  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Of  ribald^  obscene  and  impious  jests 
From  these  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflam*d 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast 
Dan,  Here  part  we  then !  but  when  again  to 

meet 
Who  knows,  save  hesTen  ?  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 

Iftel 
An  impulse  more  than  human  stir  my  breast 
Wrapt  in  prophetio  vision,*  I  behold 
lliings  hid  as  yet  from  mortal  sight    I  see 
The  dart  of  vengeance  tremble,  in  the  air, 
£2re  long  to  pierce  the  impious  king.  E*en 

now 
The  desolating  angel  ptalks  abroad. 
And  brandishes  aloft  Ihe  twu-edf'd  sword 
Of  retribution  keen ;  he  soon  wul  strike. 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  yon  shall  see 
This  queen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haogbty  mistress  of  the  kneeling  world, 
How  shafishe  sit  dishonour'd  in  the  dust. 
In  tamish'd  pomp  and  solitary^  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  gbries  in  the  dark, 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  thou  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
No    more   Sidonian   robes   shall   grace    thy 

limbs. 
To  purple  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed ; 
And  sordid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
The  od*roos  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said^st 
I  AM,  and  there  is  none  beside  me :  thou, 
E*en  thou,  imperial  Babybn,  shalt  fall ! 
Thy  gtory  quite  ecHpsTd !  The  pleasant  sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more ; 
Nor  song  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
Responsive  to  the  lute's  loxurious  note  : 
But  the  loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven's  croak. 
The  bat^s  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

And  ev'ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
Shall  scare  affiif  hind  Silence  from  thy  walls : 
While  Desolatloa,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  Time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft. 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 
I  see  th*  exterminating  fiend  advance. 
E'en  now  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy,  . 
See  tower's  imperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch ; 
She  glances  on  the  broken  battwment. 
She  eyes  the  crumbling  column,  and  enjoys 
ITie  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
Then,  pointing  to  the  mischieft  she  has  made. 
Exulting  cries.  This  once  was  Babylon ! 

*  See  thsPraphBcias  oflniali,  dispb  xlvii.  and  otiien. 


PART  II. 

Scene — the  court  of  BeUhazxar.  1%e  king  etat- 
ed  ona  magnificent  throne,  Prineee,  nobleet 
and  attendante.  Ladiee  of  the  court.  Muoi^ 
— A  euperb  banquet, 

let  eour.    (rieee  and  kneels,)    Hail  mighty 

king! 
ad  cour,        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever ! 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kings» 

all  hail ! 
4th  cour.  With  lowly  rev*rence,  such  as  best 

becomes 
The  hoBblest  creatures  of  imperial  power. 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee ! 
Princes  fiir  fam*d,  and  dames  of  high  descent: 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boait  of  beauty. 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awfiil  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or  smiles ! 
BeL  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 

loves. 
And  suiti  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
5th  eour.    The  bending  world  should  pros- 
trate thus  before  thee ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration ! 

Beiehaztar  {rieee  and  eomee  forward,) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  sel£denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fiincied  heaven  hereafter,  mortify. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more. 
Ill  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue :  let  them  drudge, 
In  regular  prc^^ssion,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil; 
And  when  they  want  the  genius  to  be  happy. 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy :     . 
Why  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites? 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 

genoe? 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar, 
Is  noble  daring. 

Is^soicr.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
3d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  godb 

might  share ! 
Bel,  To>night,  my  friends,  your   monarch 

shall  be  Uest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy ;  to-niffht  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  godfe,  who  view  our  bliss, 
And  Mcken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  die  East ; 
The  od'rons  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh. 
The  liquid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids,  * 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring, 
Twine  the  green  myrtle  with  the  short.liv'4  * 


And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  ftdes. 
We'll  learn  to  snateh  the  ftgitive  delight, 
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And  grup  the  flyings  joy  ere  it  eecapes  oi. 
Come — Sh.  the  smiliDg  ^Uet  ibr  the  king ; 
Belsh&zzar  will  not  let  a  moment  pan 
UnmarkM  by  some  enjoyment !  The  full  bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake ! 

[Courtiers  kneel  and  drink. 
l$t  eour.  Here's  to  the  king ! 

Liffht  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 
Whose  word  is  fate  ! 

Bel.  Yes ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pow*r,  and  use  it    Wh^t  is 

wealth 
But  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  7 
I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought. 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire  ? 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy  : 
To  feel  our  pow*r  in  making  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  rleasure's  cup  tul  we  grow  giddy, 
And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire.! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shut  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms. 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dimity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of  an  admiring  world. 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  half  the  charms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  it  in  the  looks  of  trembling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest. 
And  Pow*r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  ferce 
And  sweet  attraction :  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  affe. 
The  lust  of  pow*r  shall  lord  it  uncontroH'd, 
When  aU  the  gen'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse. 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  rigid  hand, 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  ^one. 
But  youtib  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

1«(  cour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
Bel.  Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and  softer 

lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.    Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  boast,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measur'd 

sweetness, 
Ts  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame, 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  7  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth, 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind. 
Yield  to  the  powerful  sympathy  of  sound, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  song  { 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  soften'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 
sures 
As  may  inflame  my  spirit  to  despise 
Th*  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy, 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city. 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  of  muoic,  after  tokich  an  ode.] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 
In  vain  Dariue  ahall  combine, 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  fiur  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  protaeti^ 

And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fate  directs. 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain, 

While  this  demi-god  shall  reign ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pow*r. 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful  hour. 

On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belu8,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish'd  gold. 
And  richest  offerings  his  bright  altars  crown. 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  doe  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throne. 

Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Rules  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd  ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofe  rebound ! 

Belah.  Enough !  the  kindling  rapture  firee  my 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god !  Why  not  a  god ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  ? 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder  ? 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself 
Who  by  their  daring  earn'd  divinity  7 
They  were  but  men :  na^  some  were  less  than 

men, 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Anubis, 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  ?  A  dog ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  kin^. 
Dare  more  ?  do  more  ?  exceed  the  boldest  flights 
Of  my  progenitors  7 — ^Fill  me  more  wine, 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  ^oun^  idea,  (he  drinks.^ 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

1st  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  possession. 
That  air-built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 
That  promis'dland  of  milk  and  flowing  honey; 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices  7 

BeUh.  Hold — enough ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  will 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thought !  which  will  exalt  to  rapture 
Tho  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delij^ht 

let  cour.  What  means  the  king  7 

Beleh.  The  Jewe !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 

let  cour.  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  outcast 
people. 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 

BeUh.  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hither 
brought, 

*  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

t  See  a  very  fine  description  of  the  temple  of  this  idol. 

^The  tow*ring  fane 

Of  Bel.  Chaldean  Jove,  iturpaning  far 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  chieA 
RaisM  to  th^ir  thunderer  Orom  the  spoils  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  th'  Epbesian  bow'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eight  towers  arise. 
Eaeh  above  each,  immeasurable  heishl, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eastern  priw. 
And  slavish  superstition.  &c. 
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Were  nol  the  ehoioeit  treasoreB  of  their  kemple, 
(DoYDlBd  to  their  God,  and  held  moat  Dtecioils) 
AmoD^  the  apoila  which  grac'd  ^baiaar'a* 

tnomphs. 
And  lodg*d  in  Babylon?    . 

IH  amr,  O  kinf !  thej  were. 

9d  cour.  The  Jews,  with  aoperetitiona  awe, 

behold 
Theae  aacred  a^mbola  of  their  ancient  fiiith : 
Kor  haa  captivitj  abated  anght 
The  reT*rend  love  they  bear  these  holj  reliquea. 
Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  soom  their 

persons, 
Tet  never  hare  we  yet  to  hnman  nee 
Devoted  these  rich  Teasels  set  apart 
To  sacred  purposes* 

BML  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

Go— fetch  them  hither.    They  shall  grace  our 

baaqoet 
Does  no  one  stir  7  Bebhasar  disobey  *d  ? 
And  yet  yon  live  7  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance? 
His  new-born  reverence  ftr  the  helpless  Jews? 
This  fear  to  injure  those  who  can*t  revenge  it  7 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste, 
Let  all  be  hither  liRHight ; — ^who  answers  dies. 

[Tkeygoaut, 
The  mantUng  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Pour*d  feom  ttie  precjaus  flaggfons  which  adom*d 
Their  fer-fem*d  temfb,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh!  'twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport, 
To  gall  those  whining,  praying  Israelitoai 
I  laugh  to  think  wrat  wild  dismay  will  seise 

them 

When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  been 


Of  all  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[The  vessels  mn  hrmtgkt  in, 
2d  etmr.  It  comes ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  gold  and  gems! 
Far  fitter  fer  a  youthful  monarch's  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  God. 

.  BeUk.  Fill  me  that  iqassy  goblet  to  the  brim. 
Now,  Abraham !  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  feble  of  their  feith  to  be  felfill'd ; 
Their  second  temple  and  their  promis'd  king ! 
Now  will  they  sse  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotent  to  help ;  fer  had  be  pow*r 
To  hear  and  grant  their  pray'r,  he  would  pre- 
vent 
Tills  jtfofeitatton. 

[A»  tie  kiitg  it  going  to  drinkfthmnder  iohemrd: 
he  otmrUfrom  the  tkronoj  opieo  a  Jutnd,  loMek 
writeo  on  tkmwaU  tkooe  wordo^  tmn,  mbrb, 
TBKKL,  uPHAasiN.  He  Uu  fttU  the  goblet^  and 
otande  in  am  aUitude  tf  opeeehUooTutrror.  AU 
otart  and  stem  terrified,] 
lot  eonr,  (after  a  long  panto.  Oh,  transcend- 

ant  horror ! 
fid  eowr.  What  may  this  mean?  The  kitig  is 

greatly  mov'd ! 
Zd  eonr,  Hoft  is  it  strange— who  unappallM 
can  view  it  7 
Those  sacred  cups !  I  doubt  we  've  eone  too  far! 
IH  aour.  Observe  the  fear-struck  king!  his 
starting  eyes 

*  The  aame  of  NebaeliadiMflBUir  not  beinf  retedble  to 
vwM,  I  kave  adopted  tliat  of  Nebaaiar,  on  the  auth<irity 
of  the  tofeaioue  and  learned  Aatlior  of  *  Judali  Be- 
etorad.' 

Voul. 


Roll  horribly.  Hirice  he  easay'd  to  epeak. 
And  thrice  his  tongue  reflu'd. 
Belok,  (in  a  2eio  trembUng  voice,)  Ye  myatlo 

words! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand !  iUosive  ferms! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  7 
Dread  ahadows,  speak !  Explain  your  dark  in- 
tent! 
Ye  will  not  answerme— Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  felling  limbs 
Refvse  to  bear  me  upb    I  am  no  god ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus— Support  me,  hold  me: 
These  loosen'd  joints,  these  taiees  whieh  smite 

each  other. 
Betray  I'm  bu)  a  man— «  weak  one  too ! 
Isl  eouT,  In  truth,  tis  passing  strange^  and 

Aill  of  horror! 
Beloh.  Send  fer  the  leam'd  magidaiHi,  every 

sage 
Who  deals  in  wiard  spells  and  magic  dianiM. 

\Jsoino  go  oitL 
ht  court.  How  feres  my  brd  die  king  ? 
Book,  Amiaking? 

What  pow'r  have  II  Ye  lying  sUvea,  I  am  not 
Oh,  soul  distracting  eight !  but  is  it  real  ? 
Perhaps  'tis  fency  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mstd  distemptoatnre,  the  femes  of  wine ! 
I'll  look  on  it  no  more ! — So— hiow  I'm  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fetal  spot. 
And  fendly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  blast 

them! 
Again,  'tis  there !  it  is  not  fency's  woric,  ' 
I  see  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer, 
Who !  what  is  he!  Oh,  horror !  horror!  borrer! 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thua  afflict  7 
fid  eour.   Let  not  my  Lord  the  kiii||  be  thus 

dismay'd. 
Sdeour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illutfyeahade 
Distorb  the  peace  of  him  who  rulee  thfi  world. 
Belok,    No  more,  ye  wretehed  ajMophantot 

no  more ! 
The  sweetest  note  which  flatt'ry  now  can  strike, 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  sooi. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  fell  of  fear, 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall  | 
If  thou  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  the 

writinff. 
And  thou  ahalt  be  my  oracle,  my  God ! 
O  ten  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  meaae, 
And  I'll  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast,  and 

What  do  the  mjstic  characters  portend  7 
lot  court,  'TIS  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 
spirit; 
We  are  not  akiU'd  in  those  mysterioos  arte 
Which  wait  the  midnight  stndiee  of  the  eage : 
But  of  the  deep  divinera  thou  ahah  learn. 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians, 
Wbo,  of  evento  unborn,  take  aeeret  note. 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world. 

Enter  aotoiogerOt  magicianOf  Sfc.  Sfc, 

Belok,  Approach,  ye  sages,  tis  the  king  com. 
mands.  [  They  kned, 

Aotrclogeto.  Hail,  mighty  king  of  Babylon  S 
Beloh,  Nay,  rise: 

N 
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I  do  not  need  your  ]ioiitBge,lrat  your  help ; 
The  worl^may  worship,  you  must  oounaei  me. 
He  who'dedaree  the  secret  of  4he  kinffr 
No  oommoD  honours  shall  await  his  skill; 
Our  empire  shaU  be  taji*d  for  hia  reward. 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbs. 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn  i 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
fid  AUn   Such  reeompence   becomes   Bel- 

8hazzar*s  bounty; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  seoset  of  bis  soul  f 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  sbaU  unfold. 
Be^sJL  (pointo  to  tAe  ioa/L)  Be  *t  se— look  there 

—behold  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb !  where  is  your  boasted 

skill  7  [  Tkey  eowfer  together. 

Keep  them  asunder— no  confederacy 

No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree, 
Speak,  slaves,,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 

worst  I  [TkeykneeL 

l§t  AMtr,  0,slei  the  king  forgiTe  his-  faithful 

servants ! 
fid  Attr.  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 

death;.  , 

If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  wbkm% 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  these  mvstic  oharaeters  portend  I 
BML   Off' with  their  heads!  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour  I 
Corse  on  youi  ahallew  artB,TyoHr  lying  seienee ! 
'TIS  thus  YOU  practice  on  the  credulous  world, 
Who  think  yon  wise  because  themselves  are 

weak! 
But  miscreants,  ye  shall  diet  the  powV-to 

punish 
Is  all  that  I  have  left  me  of  a  king. 
Ut  eottr.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish- 
ment a  while ; 
Behold  Ititocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother ! 

Enter  Qubxn. 

Queen,  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may*8l  thoa  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shunnM  this  scene  of  riot, 
Where   wild   intemperaaoo  and   dishonour^ 

mirth 
Hold  foslival  impure.    Yet,  O  Bdshaziar ! 
I  eould  opt  hear  the  wonders  which  befel. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair-: 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  oflfences,  I*m  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  form*d 
Never  to  mix  in  this  uohallo^'d  erowd. 
The  wondrous  etory  of  the  mystic  writinrv 
Of  strange  and  awnil-  import,  brings  me  here  y 
If  hapMy  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fkthom  this  dark  mastery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  queen- 1 

My  list'niag  soul  shall  hang  unon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them  ! 

Qttecn.  Then  hear  me. 

Among  thy  captive  trib^  which  hither  came 
To^ace  Nebessar^s  triumph,  there  was  brought 
A  youth  nam*d  Daniel,  favourM  by  highHeav*n 
With  pow*r  to  h»k  into- the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Fiitwrity*8  myvtwioue  vohiow* 


The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  » in  him: 

No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid. 

No  sentence  so  perplez*d  but  he  can  solve  it : 

He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 

Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thought^ 

Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it  clear 

And  palpable  U>  sense.    He  twice  ezplain'd 

The  monarches  mystic  dreams.    The  h(^  eeer 

Saw,  with  prophetic,  spirit,  what  befel 

The  king  long-  after.    For  his  wond*rons  akiil 

He  was  rewarded,  honeur'd,  and  caress'd. 

And  with  the  rulers  of  Chfddea  rank'd: 

Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  services 

Forgotten  or  neglected. 

Bel.  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant. 

Nitoerie.  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palace ; 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Enter  Daniel. 

BeL  Welcome,  thrioe  venerable  sage  I  mp- ' 
proaeh. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  gveat  fonfother 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of  Judnh'! 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king ! 

BeL        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs. 
And  long  neglected  merH^-'Bhut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king's  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

D^nieL  The  God  I  worship  teaches  to  ftr- 
ffive. 

BeL  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 
soul. 
I*ve  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  u  in  thee ; 
That  thou  can*st  look  into  &e  fiites  of  men. 
With  pvescienoe  more  than  human ! 

DanteZ.  Hold,  O  kingl 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  *tis  God*s  own  gift ;; 
I  of  myself  am  nothing ;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  f  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glory ! 

BeL  Then,  O  Daniel  r 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond*rous  gift; 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me ! 
O  sayr  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  7 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  ftom  my  sooli 
And  honours^  suoh  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  soul's  ambitioB« 
And  rich  above  thy  wroest  dream  of  wealth  :• 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  our  nobles  wear. 
And  graced  with  princely  ensigns  thou  shalt 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  withiir  our  em 
pire. 

Daniel.  O  mighty  king,  thy  gifts  with  ttiee 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  falL 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm, 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Honour,  fame. 
All  that  the  world-  caDv  great,  thy  crown  iteeUJ^ 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow*r  of  giving  ;  my  high  hopes* 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — but  *tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  etemaL 

Itl  eour.  Wond'roos  man  I 
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Our  priMti  tB«r  Ji  no  rach  notions. 

BanUL  Yet,  O  king ! 

TlioQgh  all  nnmovM  by  grandeur  or  by  gift, 
I  win  unfold  the  high  d^ree  of  Heaven, 
And  straight  declare  the  mystery. 

BeL  Speal,  O  prophet! 

DanieL  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  have  sel- 
dom heard; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  oontters  seldom  tell, 
Prepare  to  hear  the  Truth.    The  mightv  God, 
Who  rales  the  sceptres  and  the  hearts  of  kings, 
CSmTo  thy  renownM  forefather*  here  to  reign. 
With  sQch  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatness  of  dominion,  the  wide  euth 
Treaibled  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name. 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow'r  supreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treacherous  top^ 
Behold  the  gazing  prostrate  world  below. 
Whom  depth  and  distance  into  pigmies  shrink. 
And  not  grow  giddy  !  fiabylon*s  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  a  hmpless  man,  « 

Subject  to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
But  who  ehall  fight  asainst  Omhipotenoe  ? 
Or  wha  hath  hanlen*d  his  obdurate  heart 
Against  the  Majesty  of  Heay'n,  and  prospered  7 
Tdb  God  he  hatk  insulted  was  aveng'd ; 
From  empire,  from  the  joys  of  soeial  life. 
He  drove  him  forth ;  extwg^ish'd  reason's  lamp ; 
Qaeneh*d  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within ; 
Compelled  him  wiUi  the  forest  brutes  to  rodhn 
For  scanty  pasture ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  odd  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  head. 
Till  he  eonfess*d<--Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
Till  be  confess*d,  Painc  was  not  HAni  loa  man. 

Niedris.  O  awfiil  instance  of  divine  displea- 


Bel.  Proceed !  my  soul  ii  wrapt  in  fix*d  at- 
tention! 
Danid.  O  kinr !  thy  grandsire  not  in  vain 

had  sittn*d,  ^     . 
IC  from  his  error  thou  hadst  learnt  the  truth. 
The  stor^  of  his  fell  thou  oft  has  heard. 
But  has  It  taught  thee  wisdom  ?  Thou  like  him, 
Hast  been  elate  with  now'r,  and  mad  with  pride, 
like  him,  then  hast  deiy'd  the  liying  God. 
Nay,  to  bold  thoughts  hast  added  £eds  more 

bold. 
Tliou  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  bequeathed 

thee. 
And  quits  outgone  example ;  hast  profenM 
With  impious  hand,  the  yessels  of  the  temple : 
Those  vessels  sanctify'd  to  holiest  use. 
Thou  hast  polhited  with  unhallow'd  lips. 
And  made  the  instruments  of  foul  debauch. 
Thou  hast  ador*d  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 
Vile,  senseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands : 
But  HE,  THE  King  of  kings,  and  lord  op  lords. 
In  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  deny'd. 
Itt  eoiur,  (atide  ta  ike  oikm-s.)  With  what  an 

holy  boldness  he  reproves  him  ! 
fid  cottr.  Such  is  the  ftArless  confidence  of 

virtue! 
And  such  the  rightsous  courage  those  maintain 
Who  plead  the  cause  of  truth.    1^  smallest 

word 
He  utters  had  been  death' to  half  the  court 

»  yshnf Jisdweafcr. 


BeL  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  bQ  explained. 
Thrice  venerable  sage ! 

Daniel.  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  its  awfiii  import :  Heav'n  kai  nvift- 

her'd 
Thy  days  ef  royaUvt  and  eoan  wiU  end  tkem. 
Our  Ood  hae  wem'd  thee  in  the  even  balance 
Of  hie  man  holy  mio,  nndjinde  thee  wanting: 
And  last  thy  kingd^  $haU  be  wrettedfnm  thee. 
And  know,  the  mede  and  PenitmshaUooeeeeB  iL 

BeL  {etartt  vp.)  Prophet,  when  shafl  this  be  ? 

DanitL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  tfaou*st  heard;  but  oh!  remember 

king! 
Thy  days  are  numberM :  hear,  repent  and  live ! 

Bel.  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence  avail  7 
If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fix'd, 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fete  7 

Daniel.  They  change  our  hearts. 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tie  man  that  alters ;  God  is  still  the  sade. 
Condilumal  are  all  Heav*n*s covenants: 
And  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
'Tis  prayV  that  deprecates  th'  impending  bolt. 
Good  Hesekiab*s*  days  were  number'd  too ; 
But  penitence  and  feitfa  were  mighty  pleas : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  In  vain. 

[He  i$  going. 

BeL  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  promis'd 
gift; 
The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine : 
And  let  mj  herald  publish  tmough  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  ita  Babylon.  These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'st  clslm,  though  sad  thy  pro- 
phecy ! 

Quoon.  Be  not  deceiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Snatch  an  nncertun  moment's  treach^rooa  rest. 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremsiidoos  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

Damd.  O  unhappy  king, 

Know  what  must  happen  once  may  happen  soon. 
Remember  that  tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepar'd !  and,  O  Belshazzar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  wam'd !  and,  O  remember, 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnations  then. 

[Exewnt  Daniel  and  Q^een, 

Bd.    'TIS  well-Hny  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care: 
'TIS  only  the  obscure  is  terrible^*  • 
Imagination  frames  events  unknown. 
In  wild  fentaStic  shapes  of  hideous  ruhi,         • 
And  what  it  fears  creates ! — I  know  the  worsif 
And  awfiil  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too  1— 
Ha !  prinoes !  hope  breaks  in!— TUs  may  not 
be. 

lit  eowr.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  league 
with  Persia ;  ^ 

And  brib'd  by  C^rus  to  report  these  horrors, 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thv  imperial  mind. 

Bel.  'fb  very  like. 

%d  tour.  Return  ii»  to  the  banquet. 

Bel.  Dare  we  venture  7 

.  *  8  Chron.  chap,  uziii.    Isaiah,  chap.  zxxviU. 
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Sd.  eoHr.  Let  not  this  dreaming  seer  dirtarb 
tbe  king. 
Agminet  the  pow*r  of  Cyme  and  the  Mede 
'  Is  Babjlon  aecore.    Her  brazen  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  fbroe  them.    Proad  Ea. 

phrates, 
A  wat'rv  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  afl  assailants.    And  within  the  walla 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  Iodg*d 
Such  vast  provisions,  such  exhaustless  stores, 
As  a  twice  ten  years  siejre  could  never  waste. 
BeL  {efnbraee§  him.)  My  better  genius !  Salb 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet — ^Tum  me  to  the  banquet ! 
[A§  they  are  going  to  reMume  their  plaeeM  mt  the 
banquet,  a  dreadful  uproar  is  heard,  tumuUu^ 
ou»  criee,  and  warlike  wundo,    AU  Hand  Ur- 
rifled.  Enter  9oldier$  with  their  swordednwn 
and  wounded.] 

Soldier.  Oh,  helpless  Babjlon !  Oh,  wretched 
kin^r! 
Chaldfa  IS  no  more,  the  Mede  has  conquered ! 
The  victor  Cyrus,  like  a  might?  torrent 
Comee  rushing  on,  and  marks  his  way  with  rain! 
Destruction  is  at  hand ;  escape  or  perish. 

BeL  Impossible  i  Villain  and  slave  thou  ly'st ! 
^{^irates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  Belshazzar  koghs  at  dan. 


Oh,  prof^et 

[ikrunama.    They  follow  in  the  tOmott  emfu 

•ton.] 

Bnter  oeveral  Jews,  Medee,  and  Bahyloniana.'] 

Ut  Jew.  He  comes,  he  comes!  the  kmg  pre- 
dicted prince, 
Cvrus,  the  destin'd  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  ca^ve  nation,  and  restora 
JiflovAB*s  tem|>Ie.  Carnage  marks  his  way. 
And  Conqoest  sits  upon  his  plume  crownM  helm. 
^Jew.  What  noise  is  that? 
Isf  Jew.  Hark !  'tis  Belshaiar's  voioe ! 
BeL  {wUhoui.)  O  soldier,  span  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shafl  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  'U  be  thy  slave ; 
ITl  yield  mv  crown  to  Cyrus ;  I'll  adore 
His  godsend  thine— I  '11  kneel  and  kiss  thy  feet, 
^    And  worship  thee.— It  is  not  much  I  ask— 
.I'll  liye  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain. 
So  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Bel.  O  Daniel!  Daniel!  Duiiel! 
Enter  Soldier. 

Soldier.  Belshazzar 's  dead  ! 

The  wretched  king  breath'd  out  his  ftarioos  soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

1st  Jew.  Belshazzar*B  dead  ! 

Then,  Jud^,  art  thou  firee !  The  grant's  ftUen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jemealam  is  fiee ! 


PART  IIL 
Entetr  Danicl  and  Jowt. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,*  aad  haughty  Neio 

I         stoops!  ^ 

The  idols  fall ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  thev  bow  down ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  7 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  save. 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  ChaMea  7 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  7— Oh,  Lord  of  lift  i 
Thou  Torj  God  !  so  fiOl  thy  fees  before  thee ! 
Is^  Jew.  £|o  fell  beneath  the  tenors  of  Thy 
name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Moab's  emp^  trust ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee  ; 
So  fell  Philistine  Dagon :  so  shall  fell. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  aU  thy  fees, 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Dsfitet.  How  chang'd  cor  fete  ! 

Not  for  myself  O  Judah !  but  fer  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    For  I  no  more 
Mgt  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  btaw 
^oynan  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
^  pleamnt  stream,  O  Jordan !  nor  the  floeks 
Wbich  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Jndea  ; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shaU  review 
Or  Carmel's  heights,  or  Sharan's  flow'ry  valea. 
I  must  remain  in  Babykm !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whoee  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne^  shall  see  thee,  Salem!  lam  old; 
Anitfew  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  dimes, 
Craipar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  harm  no 
more. 

And  martyr'd  Virtue  zerts  her  weary  head. 
Ibough  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

come, 
I  shaU  bj  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd, 
rui  I  have  seen  the  captive  trtbes  reetor'd. 
l«f  J^.  And  shall  we  view,  once  more,  thy 

hallow'd  towers, 
ImMrial  Salem  7 

-^^^  ,. ,      ^•^  "y  youthful  friends ! 
You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rise,! 
With  gratefhl  ecsUcy ;  but  we»  your  sires. 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whoee  eharm'd 
eyes 

Beheld  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first, 
Should  weep,  rememb'rtng  that  we  onee  had 

seen 
That  model  of  perfection ! 

9rf  Jew.  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond'rons  structure  gnoe  the 
earth!  * 

I^n.  Well  have  yoa  home  alBiotion,  men  of 
Judah! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress : 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune !  Happier  days  await  you. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 
Prosperity  dissolvee  the  yielding  soul. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune' melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  fHends, 
Be  maUy  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Defend  vonr  sliding  hearts;  and,  tremhUng, 

think 
How  those,  who  bu^tted  Affliction's  waves 
•  Iniah.elwpi'zlvi.         tbn,cliap.i. 
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With  TifViin  virtue,  aonk  in  Plearare's  ealok 
He,*  w1m»  of  special  gimce  bad  been  allowM 
To  rw  tbe  baliowM  fane  to  Israel's  God, 
B7  irealtb  oorropled,  and  by  ease  debauch*d, 
Fmvook  tbe  God  to  wbom  he  raisM  tbe  fiuie ; 
And,  flank  in  sensual  sloth,  consumM  his  days 
In  vile  idolatrous  rites, — ^Nor  think,  my  sons» 
That  Tirtne  in  seqoesterM  tiAUuds 
la  always  ibimd.    Within  the  inmost  sool 
The  hidden  tempter  lurks ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seerouf  safety  of  retreat, 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 


More  Tisible  to  sense.  Guard  «venr  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  undone ; 
For  Sin,  unwatch'd,  may  reaeh  the  sanctuary : 
*T!fl  not  the  place  preserres  us.   Bighteoue  Lot 


Stem*d  the  strong  current  of  Gormption's  tide^ 
E*en  in  polluied  Sodom ;  saib  he  liv'd. 
While  circumspective  Virtue's  watchftd  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  bat  in  the  shade, 
Far  from  tbe  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
Ensnar'd  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
SecuritY  betrayM  him,  and  he  fell. 

3d.  Jew.  Thy  prudent  counsels  in  our  hearts 
shall  live, 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  graT*d  them. 

Iff  Jew.    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  us  part, 
my  fViend, 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  feUen. 

Dan,  So  perish  all  thme  enemies,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waves 
Of  life*s  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace  I 


DANIEL: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteous  is  detivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  oometh  in  his  stead. 

Proterh$  of  Solom 

On  pent  dea  plus  gru|is  rois  surprendre  la  Justice. 

Incapame  de  tromper, 

lis  out  peine  a  s*echapper 

Des  pieges  de  Tartifice. 
Un  cmnr  noble  ne  pent  soupconner  en  autrui 

La  bassesse  et  la  malice 

Qu*il  ne  sent  point  en  lui. 

Ettker,    Tngedie  de  Racine. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Dabiub,  king  of  Media  and  Babykm.  Abasrs,  a  young  Median  brd,  friend  and 

PiLuufACBB.!        .>  •     A    rk    •  1  convcrt  to  I&niel. 

g,„^^^^oo«tw«,6ii«iiiie.toD«»L       p^„^ 

Seene-^The  eUy  of  Babylon, 
The  subject  is  taken  ftom  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel 


PART  L 

Pbaehacbi,  boeands. 

Pkar.  Tb  ! — I  hare  noted  with  a  jeabns  eye, 
The  powV  of  this  new  fevVite  I  Daniel  reigns, 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guidee  tbe  springs 
Which  move  this  mighty  empire.  High  he  sits, 
Supreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  ksrds, 
Tamely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  this  new  god !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much! 
Shall  |[reat  Arbaces'  race  to  Daniel  bow! 
Aj  ferei|ner,  a  captive,  and  a  lew  7 
Somethmg  must  be  deru'd,  and  that  right 
To  shake  his  credit 

Str.  Rather  hope  to  shake 

Hm  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rooted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 

OS 


soon. 


The  Scythian  IVurus  fh>m  his  central  bate ! 
No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow*r. 
Too  firm  in  ikvour,  fer  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nioely-aiming  jealousy  to  reacb  him. 

Phar.  Rather  he  sits  too  high  to  sit  secorel/. 
Tee !  he  has  reach^  that  pinnacle  of  pow*r 
Which  closely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  In  courts  7  hast  thou  grown 

Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wears, 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts. 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  7  *Tis  a  beam. 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  fbr  a  moment! 
The  feint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow*r ; 
6iv*n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdiawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obt^ns^ 
Save  that  which  loses  fevour ,  *ti8  a  bvsath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  wonl* 
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A  firowDt  the  air-built  tower  of  fbrtime  Bhakes, 

And  down  the  unsubetaniial  fabric  falls ! 

Darias,  just  and  clement  as  he  is, 

If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wrongrht  npon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  Flatt*ry*s  pleasant  cup, 

Administered  with  caution. 

Sor.  But  the  means  ? 

For  Daniel's  life  (a  foe  must  grant  him  that) 
Is  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adorn'd 
With  every  virtue  so  exactly  squarM 
By  wisdom's  nioeet  rules,  'twill  be  most  hard 
1^  diarge  him  with  the  shadow  of  offence. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scvthia's  mountain  snows. 
When  not  a  breath  pollutes  them  !  O  Phamaces, 
I've  scann'd  the  actions  of  hu  daily  life 
With  all  th*  industrious  malice  of  a  fee ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon* 

our! 
In  office  pure ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd :  injustic  and  impartial  truth, 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 
Pkar,  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blazon's!  ferth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  feir  deeds  are  written ! 

Sor.  Thou  mistak'st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have^ 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  yirtujBs  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal. 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th*  extreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitious  awe  his  fiice  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  God,  miffht  there  be  feund 
To  hear  his  supplication.    Mo  affair 
Of  state,  no  busmess  so  importunate. 
No  pleasure  so  alluring.  Ho  empl^ 
Of  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  zeal 
Fiom  this  observance  due ! 

PkoTm  There,  there  he  Ms ! 

Enough  my  friend !  His  piety  dest^vs  him. 
There,  at  tne  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  I'll  crush 
^m. 
Sor.  What  means  Phamaces  ? 
Phar.  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

The  new  idea  floatinff  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  reoeiv'd  no  ferm.    'TIS  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab'ring  here. 
And  struggling  fer  a  bidSh  J  lis  near  the  hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  my  mind 
rU  shape  to  ferm  and  haibg.    Thou,  mean- 
while, 
CSonvene  our  chosen  friendy:  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority. 
Sor.  Who  shall  be  trusted  7 

Phar.  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
.    except 
A  chosen  band  of  fViends,  who  most  rapine 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  disclos'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office ;  all  our  Median  rulers. 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    'Tis  a  common  cause : 
All  but  the  young  Araspes :  h6  incUnes 


To  Daniel  and  his  God.    He  oHs  attest. 
With  ravish'd  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'rence  names  Jerusalem,  and  reads 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows   ^ 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greater  fer. 
So  they  pretend,  than  Mithras!  From    him 

therefere, 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Grainst  Daniel.    Be  it  to  tbjr  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  oouneiL 

Sor.  'TIS  well  thought 

*Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer  : 
Araspes  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
The^  will  not  sit  in  council.    Haste  we  then 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  oonoeiv'd 
Shomd  be  accomplish'd!  Genius  which  dis- 
cerns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  Ung'ring  Circumspection !  The  keen  spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Stvt  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  perferms,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  II. 

Seene~'DanieV$  house. 

Jkaopeo.  PftocxED,  proceed,  thrioe  venerable 
sage. 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray,. 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King  !  this  Comfertsr ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor ! 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  this  Prince  of  Peace ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead«  whicl)  shall  heal  the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature !  this  Messiah ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  God ! 

Dan.  ^noush  to  animate  our  faith,  we  knoir. 
But  not  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds  ;^ 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view  ! 

Afiu.  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  heur» 
Untir'd,  thy  admonitico !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  fevour  of  that  God 
I  but  beffin  to  know,  but  fein  would  serve. 

Dan.  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfeigned. 
By  holv  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith ! 

0  Faith.*  thou  wonder-working  principle. 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope, 
Thou  evidence  of  things  uvisible ! 

What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  thee ! 
The  time  would  feil,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resign 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Eikanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 
Ill-fated  Jephthah !  He  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  unequall'd ;  and  the  shepherd-king. 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  feU  giant !  Need  I  tell 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  \(j  oonqu'ring  Faith, 

1  *  Hebrewi,  chapi  zi.  t  Bamson. 
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Wronsrht  deeds  incndible  to  mortal  senae ; 
VanquehM  contfinding  kingdouu,  quall'd  the 

nge 
Of  ftirious  pestilence,  extinguish'd  fire ! 
Victorious  raith !  others  hy  thee  endur'd 
Exile,  disgrace,  c&ptiyitj,  and  death ! 
Some  uncomplaining,  bore  (nor  be  it  deem*d 
The  meanest  exercise  of  well-try  *d  Faith) 
The  cruel  mocking,  and  the  bitter  taunt, 
Foul  obloquy,  and  undeserr'd  reproach : 
Despisinff  shame,  that  death  to  human  pride ! 
Ara$.  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  7 
Daiu  By  earnest  prayer. 

Solicit  first  the  wisdom  from  above : 
Wisdom,  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace  ! 
Wisdom  \  that  bright  intelligence,  which  sat 
Supreme,  when  with  his  golden  compasses* 
Th'  Eternal  plannM  the  Abric  of  the  world, 
ProdocM  his  fidr  idea  into  light. 
And  said,  that  all  was  goml!  Wisdom,  blest 

beam! 
The  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light ! 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  power  of  God ! 
The  reflex  imaffo  of  th'  all  perfect  Mind ! 
A  stream  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
Of  glory  infinite !  a  cloudless  light ! 
Demement  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
Her  unstainM  purity !  Not  Ophir's  gold. 
Nor  Ethiojiia's  gems  can  mateh  her  price  \ 
Th%  ruby  of  the  min^  is  pale  before  her ! 
Andj  like  the  oil  Elisha^s  bounty  blessed. 
She  IS  a  treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use. 
And  multiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
If  riches  are  desir*d,  wisdom  is  wealth ! 
If  prudence,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
Artificer  more  cunning  7  If  renown, 
In  her  right  hand  it  comes  !  If  piety, 
Are  not  her  labours  virtues  7  If  the  lore 
Which  sage  Experience  teaches,  lo !  she  scans 
Antiquity*8  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows. 
Anticipates  the  future ;  not  by  arte 
Forbidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer, 
But  fi^mi  th^  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow. 

ledge. 
From  her  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
She  weighs  effecto  with  causes,  ends  with 

means; 
Resolving  all  into  the  sovereign  will. 
For  earthly  Messing  moderate  be  thy  prayV 
And  qualified ;  for  li^ht,  for  strength,  for  grace, 
Unbounded  thy  petition. 

Amt.  Now,  O  prophet ! 

ExpUin  the  secret  deubto  which  rack  my  mind, 
And  my  weak  sense  confound.   Give  me  some 

line 
To  Sound  the  depths  of  Providence !  O  say. 
Why  the  ungodly  prosper  7  why  their  root 
Shoote  deep,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 

fair. 
Like  the  green  bay  tree  7  why  the  righteous 

man. 
Like  tender  plants  to  shiv*ring  winds  etpos'd, 
la  striped  and  torn,  in  naked  virtue  bare. 
And  nipp'd  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  7 
Explain,  O  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
To  my  fiiint  apprehension  !  For  as  yet 
I've  much  to  learn.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun 

•See  Paradise  Lost,  booic  viK  Una  S2S.    Proverbs, 
cbap.  viii.  ver.  97. 


Is  sometimes  hid  in  clouds }  not  that  her  light 
Is  in  itself^defoctive ;  but  obscur'd 
By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
And  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

pan.  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within  then  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page. 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  thai  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period  y  wilt  perceive 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  bris  htest  dayl 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  stamp'd  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  bless'd 

page, 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts. 
Clear  the  perplex'd,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy  ! 


PART  IIL 

Darius  on  Ma  ihnme — ^Pharnacis,   Soranus^ 
princes^  pre$ideniBf  and  courtien. 

Pham,  Hail  I  king  Darius,  live  for  ever  1  ' 

Dariu$,  Welcome  f 

Welcome  my  princes,  piresidento,  and  friendrf 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devis'd 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  7  In  our  new  empire, 
Subdu'd  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  stetey 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  fnjur'd,  to  assist  the  oppress'd. 
And  humble  the  oppressor  1  If  you  know. 
Speak  freely,  princes !  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  lib'ral  rule^  , 

Vicegerant  of  th'  eternal  Oromasdes  7 

Pkar,  So  absolute  thy  wisdosov  mighty  kuig; 
All  counsel  were  superfluous. 

Darius.  Hold,  Phamaoes  f 

No  adulation ;  'tis  the  death  of  virtue ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  Ibwest, 
Save  he  who  courte  flattery.  Kings  are  men, 
As  feeble  and  as  fVail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydiaa  mo- 
narch. 
Unhappy  Cr(&8U8,  lateTy  sat  aloft. 
Almost  above  moitality ;  now  see  him  f 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave, 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  h&n. 
To  misery  am  obnospou^.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  Nebassar  fill'd ; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  ^pell'd  him !  Yonder  wally 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  show'd ;  sad  raomimente 
Of  Heav'n's  tremendous  vengeance  f  and  shall  I, 
Unwarn'd  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride  7 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown. 
Sage  Duiiel.  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth. 
Or  if  my  lifo  with  aught  of  good  be  grac'd. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 

Soramu  {aside  to  Phamaces.)    Now  Phar- 
naces. 
Will  he  run  o'er  and  dwell  upon  his  praise. 
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As  if  we  ne*er  had  heard  it;  nay,  will  swell 
The  naoseoiis  catalogue  with  many  a  Tirtue 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Phar,  O,  great  Darius ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  find  grace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear. 
Who  sabjagates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray*r. 

DariuM,  Phamaces,  speak'; 

I  know  thou  lov*st  me ;  I  bat  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt*ry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Perish  the  barb'rous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born  mind. 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  Heav*n, 
His  hberty  of  soul. 

Pkar.  Darius !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands, 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
0*er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creature. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love, 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  equal  with  the  first, 
We  have  devis*d  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  ittfimt  empire,  to  establish  fijrmly 
Thy  pow'r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  growing  greatness   past  the   pow'r   of 
change. 

Dariu9.  I  am  prepared  to  hear  thee.    Speak 
Phamaces. 

Phmr,  The  wretched  Babylonians  long-  have 
groan*d 
BeuMth  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow'r  was  swa^'d  alike  amiss. 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  &rce  Belshazzar. 
One  let  the  slacken'd  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r 
B^  nerveless  relaxation.    He,  who  foUow'd, 
field  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb, 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  fbebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advis'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrain'd. 
That  the  tir'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con- 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 
guides  'em. 

Daruu.  But  say  what  remedy  7 

Phar,  That  too,  O  king! 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  ^ 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduoe 
AU  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  should'si  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  tmstain'd 
By  aught  of  .barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Whole^me  severity,  if  wisely  firam'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 
sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Dariu9. 
To  thy  request 

Phmr.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thv  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pass'd. 
Irrevocable  as  our  Median  laws. 


Now  proceed 


Ordain,  that^fiyr  the  mee  of  thirty  days 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  vam  reqnesi 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king ! 
•    DariuB,  Wherefore  this  strange  decree  7 

Phar,  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  rojral  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th*  obe- 
dience 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  'twill 

raise 
Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  name 

ver'd, 
Ai^d  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav*n,  dispensing  good  and  iU 
For  thirty  days !  With  thine  own  ears  to 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  fib'ral  bands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius  ? 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babykm 
As  well  as  Medial  What  a  glorious  stats. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand, 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 

DarivM.  Is  this  the  ^n'ral  wira  7 

[Pfificet  and  eomHtn  kmeei, 

Ch^fpretident  Of  one,  of  aD. 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  Igrds, 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king ! 

[PretenU  ike  edict* 
Behold  the  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word. 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Dariu9,.  Say,  Phamaces, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  duos 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  daie 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king ! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadfbl  den 
Of  hungry  lions!' 

DariuB.  Hold !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importsnoe  should  be  wisely  weirh'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king  t 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  os  defohe 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darttis.  Pm  satisfy*d. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  tis  done. 

Phar.  iatide)  There  Daniel  fell !  That  signei 
seal'd  his  doom. 

Dariui  (after  a  pause.)  Let  me  refleet— Sure 
I  have  been  too  rash ! 
Why  such  intemp'rate  haste?  But  you  are 

wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  fi>r  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  resolv'd 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd  friend. 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whose  wis- 
dom 
I  still  have  fiiund  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  king ! 

*Tis  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfiut  law 
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Of  Mede  and  Persian,  wliich  can  never  change. 
Thoae  who  observe  it  live,  as  is  most  meet. 
High  in  thy  grace ; — ^who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Daniel's  house, 

damul,  aeabpes. 

Anupee,  Oh,  holy  Daniel !  prophet,  fatheri 
friend, 
I  oome  the  wretched  messenger  of  ill  I 
Thy  foes  oomplot  thy  death.    For  what  can 

mean 
This  new-made  law,  extorted  from  the  king 
Almost  by  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Daniel, 
But  to  involve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  snare  thy  precious  life  7 

DanieL  How !  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  7 

Aroifpte,  They  sarpri8*d 

His  easy  nature ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
Was  soflen*d  by  their  blandishments.     They 

wore 
The  mask  of  public  virtue  to  deceive  him. 
Beneath  the  specious  name  of  general  good, 
They  wrought  him  to  their  purposes  :  no  time 
Allow*d  him  to  deliberate.     One  short  hour, 
Another  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gednM 
Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 

J)anieL  That  great  Power 

Who  suffers  evil  only  to  produce 
Some  unseen  ^ood,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
And  Hx  permitting,  I,  well  pleased  resign. 
Retire,  my  friend :  this  is  my  second  hour 
Of  daily  pray'r.    Anon  we*ll  meet  again. 
Here  in  the  open  face  of  that  bright  sun 
Thy  fathers  worshipp'd,  will  I  oSer  up, 
Ab  is  my  rule,  petitions  to  my  God, 
For  thee,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 

Araspee,  Oh,  stay !  what  mean*st  thou !  sure 
thou  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  of  the  king  7  I  thought  but  now, 
T%oa  knew*st  its  purport     It  expressly  says, 
That  no  petition  henceforth  shall  be  made. 
For  thirty  days  save  only  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pray*r  nor  intercession  shall  be  heard 
Of  any  God  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 

Dan,  And  think'st  thou  then  my  reverence 
for  the  king. 
Good  as  he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
Hast  thou  commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battle, 
Aefy'd  the  face  of  danger,  mock*d  at  death 
In  all  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  7 
Come  learn  of  me ;  Til  teach  thee  to  be  bold, 
Thouffh  sword  I  never  drew !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
The  feeble  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man. 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein 
Is  he  tq  be  accounted  of  7  but  fear 
The  awaken'd  vengeance  of  the  living  Lord 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition! 

Artu,  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  fhou  persist  to  disobey  the  edict. 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Of  busy  malice! 

Dan.  He  who  ii  aaham*d 

Vol.  I. 


To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  asham*d 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes! 

Ar€i8.  Yet,  O  remember, 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion's  temple;  there  the  saint, 
E'en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too. 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Elisha's  hand. 
Was  cleansM  from  foul  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlighten'd  by  the  miracle,  confessM 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob :  that  he  deem'd  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimmon's  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan,  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav'n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength ; 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  Ms  faith : 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav'n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.     But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vet'ran  in  his  cause — long  train'd  to  know 
And  do  his  will — long  exercis'd  in  wo. 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suffer ; 
Shall  I,  from  known,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  Ihrcaton'd  danger  7  O,  Araspes  ! 
Shall  I,  advancM  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
With  duty  !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safety 
With  Grod's  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  should  I  fkll 
Through    coward    fear!    How    would    Grod's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Ara$,  Yet  think  a  moment. 

Dan,  No  !— 

Where  evil  may  be  done^  'tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  suffered  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus'd. 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

Ara8.  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  favour  with 
Darius : 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  return'd  in  safety.    Live  !  O,  live ! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan,  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instruments  to  serve  him.    Know,  Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  cause. 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  from  the  prepost'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  iL  For  me,  my  friend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt  me. 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan,  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire. 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,  my  friend!  tlm^  presses.    I  hAve 

stol'n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

"  Kings,  ebap  vi 
O 
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And  ttraiigtiien  th^  jwmg  faith !  Let  us  fulfil 
Wlukt  HeaY*n  enjoini,  and  leave  to  Heav*n  th* 


eTent ! 


PART  V. 
Scene — The  Palace. 

PHAAMACIS,  80RANU8. 

Phar.  'TIS  done-Hracoess  haa  crown*d  our 

■dieme,  Soranua; 
And  Daniel  fidls  into  the  deep-laid  toili 
Our  prudence  spread. 

8or.  That  he  should  fall  so  soon, 

Astoniflhes  e*en  me !  what !  not  a  day ! 
What !  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions?  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  certain  peril  quite  transcends  belief! 
When  happen*d  it,  Pharnaces  7 

Pkar.  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  deed  acoomplish'd.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatious  pray'r,  e*en  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  offer'd  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law, 
His  windows  were  not  cIosM.  Our  chosen  bands. 
Whom  we  had  placM  to  note  him,  straight 

rush*d  in. 
And  seiz'd  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  zeal, 
Ere  half  his  prav*r  was  finished.  Young  Araspes, 
With  all  the  wild  eztraTaganoe  of  grief. 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Danid  silent 

stands, 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — But  see,  the  king  approaches  ! 
.Sor.  How's  this  7  deep  sorrow  sits  upon  his 

brow,. 
And  stern  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

Enter  daeius. 

Dor.  O,  deep-laid  stratagem !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  takt,me  unprepar*d,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E*en  where  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fiime !  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
To  fbture  ages,  for  the  perjur*d  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lov'd  !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  ?  Not  a  slave 
In  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch !  Yes !  I  *ve  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain  ! 
Phamaoes !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
TboQ  wily  politician !  thou  hast  snarM 
Thy  unsuspecting  master ! 

Phar,  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  to  blame  ?  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  7 
Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppose  the  king*s  decree  7 

bar.  Thou,  thou  fbresaw*st  it ! 

Thou  know'st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne'er 

endure 
So  long  an  intarval^of  pray'r.   But  I, 
Deluded  king !  'twas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  sleadfiMt  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmth  had  some  more  secret 
sonroe. 


Something  that  tonch'd  yva  nearer  than  yoor 

love, 
Your  well-feign'd  zeal  for  me. — ^I  should  havs 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney'd  kmg 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fervour,  or  fond  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  uterest,  that's  the 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — Well  thou 

know'st 
How  dear  I  held  him ;  how  I  pris'd  his  truth 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
Unbless'd  by  fortune,  and  by  birth  unf  rac'd, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  7 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  him  t 
There,  there  he  fell?  If  he  had  been  less  great. 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  oould'st  not  bear  hin 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured. 
And  dioun'd  thy  fainter  merit  Rash  old  manl 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  firee 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  life 
Of  venerable  Daniel !  ^ 

Phar,  'Tis  too  late. 

He  has  ofiTended  'gainst  the  new  decree ; 
Has  dar'd  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
Full  well  he  knew,  ^d  by  th'  established  law 
Of  Media,  by  tliat  irrevocable,    ' 
Which  he  has  dar'd  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Dar,  Impiety !  presumption !  monstrous  law ! 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  name  ?  Th'  eternal  laws  alona 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable  ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fram'd. 
So  feebly  plann'd,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  mix'd  with  error  in  their  very  rorm. 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  haste  has 

done  him  I 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar.  He  prepares  to  meet  his  ftte. 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  decrees. 
Dar.  Suspend  the  Uoody  sentence.    Bring 

him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'n 


PART  VI. 
Scene — DamePe  houee. 

DANIEL,  AlABPia. 

ilro.  Stixx  let  me  follow  thee ;  still  let  me 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosen'd. 

Dan.  Now  I'm  ready ! 

No  grief^  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Anspes  ! 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pUgrimage  is  o'er, 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

An.  And  most  I  loose  thee,  Danid  7  must 
thou  die/ 
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Dan.  And  what  m  death,  my  friend,  that  I 

should  fbar  it? 
To  die !  why  'tis  to  triumph ;  'tis  to  join 
The  great  aBsembly  of  the  good  and  juat ; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints ! 
Oh !  *tis  to  join  the  band  of  holy  men. 
Made  perfect  by  their  saf&rings !  *Tis  to  meet 
My  i^reat  progenitors !  *Tis  to  behold 
Th*  lUostrioos  patriarchs ;  they  with  whom  the 

Lord 
I>eignM  hold  familiar  converse.  *Tis  to  see 
Bleae'd  Noah  and  his  children,  once  a  world  ! 
''Tis  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive ! 
Those  we  have  known,  and  lov*d,  and  lost  be* 

low ! 
Bold  Azariah,  and  the  band  of  brothers. 
Who  sought,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorching 

flames ! 
Nor  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone. 
Champions  who  fought  the  fight  of  faith  on 

earth ; 
But  heavenly  conquerors,  angelic  hosts, 
Michael  and  his  bright  legions,  who  sobduM 
The  foes  of  truth !  To  join  their  blest  employ 
Of  love  and  praise !  to  the  high  melodies 
Of  choirs  celestial  to  attune  my  voice. 
Accordant  to  the  golden  harps  of  saints  ! 
To  join  in  blest  hosannahs  to  their  kin? ! 
Wmiee  face  to  see,  whose  glory  to  behdd. 
Alone  were  heaven,  though  samt  or  seraph  none 
Should  meet  our  sight,  and  only  God  were  there! 
This  is  to  die  !  Who  would  not  die  for  this  7 
Who  would  not  die,  that  he  might  live  for  ever  7 

DARIUS,  DANIEL,  ARASPES. 

Dar,  Where  is  he  7  where  is  Daniel  7 — ^Let 
me  see  him ! 
Let  me  embrace  that  venerable  form. 
Which  I  have  doomM  to  glut  the  greedy  maw 
Of  furious  lions! 

Datu  King  Darius,  hail ! 

Dar,  O,  injur*d  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
Thus  uncomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
Tliat  when  the  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
Stopp*d  thy  unfinisb'd  pray*r,  thy  pious  lips 
Had  just  invokM  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
On  him  who  sought  thy  &&  ?  Thy  murdVers 

drop 
Tears  of  strange  pity.  Look  not.  on  me  thus 
With  mild  benignity !  Oh  !  I  could  bear 
The  voice  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  stronsr  flash 
Of  fierce  resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
That  touching  silence,  nor  that  patient  eye 
Of  meek  respect 

Dan,  Thou  art  my  master  still. 

Dar.  I  am  thy  murderer !  I  have  sign'd  thy 
death! 

Dan.  I  know  thy  1>ent  of  soul  is  honourable : 
Thou  bast  been  gracious  still !  Were  it  not  so, 
I  would  have  met  the  appointment  of  high 

Heaven 
With  humble  aequiesoence ;  but  to  know 
Thy  win  ooncurr'd  not  with  thy  servant's  fkte, 
Adds  joy  to  resignation. 

Dar.  Here  I  swear 

By  him  who  sits  enthroned  in  yon  bright  sun, 
lliy  bkxxl  shall  be  atonM !  On  these  thy  fi)es. 
Thou  sfattlt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Dan.  Hold,  O  king ! 

Yengeanoe  is  mine,  th*  eternal  Lord  hath  said ; 


Myself  will  recompense  with  even  hand, 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.  The  wrath  of  man 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

Dar.  I  had  hop*d 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honourable  age !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shatterM  bark  in  safety  7  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhappy  state  of  kings ! 
'Tis  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay. 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  7  A  crown !  what  is  it  7 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people ! 
To  bear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  duoontents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care! 
To  have  your  best  success  ascribM  to  Fortune, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascribM  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fateexposM ! 
Too  high  for  hope !  too  great  for  happiness ! 
For  friendship  too  much  fear'd  !  To  all  the  joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th*  endearing  charm 
Of  lib'ral  interchange  of  soul  unknown ! 
Tate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
And  though  a  monarch,  bless'd  me  with  a  firiend; 
And  I — ^have  murder*d  him  !  / 

Dan.  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem*ry,  king :  protect  Araspes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin'd  Solyma.    Farewell ! 

Dar.  With  most  religious  strictness  I  *U  fulfil 
Thy  last  request.    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[They  embrac€. 
He^r,  future  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  tlie  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  fh>m  my  misfortune 

learn. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands, 
That  delegated  pow'r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 

Seme — Tht  court  of  the  palace. — The  oun  rieing^ 

DARIUS,  ARASPES. 

Dar.  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  hor- 
ror! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  seal*d  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  hsa  past 
These  loathing  lips,  since  Daniel's  fiite  was 

sign*d ! 
Hear  what  my  fruitless  penitenoe  resolves— 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  ediet*s  force  should  last,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentanoe,  ftattng,  pray*r 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief.    For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp^ 
Sackbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy ! 

Arae.  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar.  See  that  den ! 

There  Daniel  met  the  fiirious  Hon*s  rage  .* 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbe 
Torn  pieoe-meal !  Never  hide  thy  tears,  Araspes; 
lis  virtuous  sorrow,  unaUov'd,  like  mine, 
By  guilt  and  M  xemone  I  Let  us  vpjptoukt 
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Who  knows  but  that  dread  Pow'r  to  whom  he 

pray'd 
So  oAen  and  ao  fervently,  has  heard  him ! 

[He  goei  to  the  mouth  of  the  den, 
O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God ! 
He  whom  thou  hast  serv*d  so  long,  and  lov*d  so 

weB, 
From  the  devouring  lions*  famish*d  jaws. 
Can  he  deliver  thee  7 

JDan,  {from  the  UfUom  of  the  den,)  He  can — 
he  has  I 

Dot.  Methooght  I  heard  him  speak ! 

ilrss.  O,  wond*rous  force 

Of  strong  imagination !  were  thy  voice 
Loud  as  the  trumpet's  blast,  it  oould  not  wake 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan,  (y^  the  den,)  Hail,  king  Darius ! 
The  God  I  serve  has  shut  the  fions*  mouths, 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dar,  He  speaks ! 

He  lives  I 

iiros.  *Tis  no  illusion :  'tu  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar,  Where  are  my  servants  ?  Haste, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes !  look! 
See  the  charm*d  lions ! — ^Mark  their  mild  de- 
meanor: 
Araspes,  mark ! — they  have  no  pow*r  to  hurt 

See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 

fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Arue.  Who  that  sees  this  sight. 

Who  that  in  after  times  shall  hear  this  told, 
Can  doubt  if  DaniePs  God  be  God  indeed? 

Dar,  None,  none,  Araspes ! 

Arag,  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  DAXaL,  followed  by  muUUudee, 

Dan.  Hail,  great  Darius ! 

Dar,  Dost  thou  live  indeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  7 

Arae,  O,  miracle  of  jov  ! 

Dar,  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes !  How  didst 
thou  *scape  7 

Dan,  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouchsafe 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyrM  bro- 
thers 
Essajr'd  the  caldron's  flame,  supported  me ! 
£*en  in  the  furious  lions*  dreadful  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  even  Uiere  I  turn*d 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my  strength. 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem ! 

Dar,  (to  Arao,)  Where  is  Phamaces?  Take 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment,  their  deep-laid  hate  devis*d 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion*8  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers !  All  their  wives, 
Their  children  too,8haUfthare  one  common  fate! 
Take  care  that  none  escape— Go,  good  Araspes. 

[Araspee  goeo  out, 

^«.  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  spare  the  gniltlaai;  spare  the  guilty  tool 
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Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remorae 
Supplies  the  place  of  pumshment ! 

Dar,  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Shalt  thou  e*er  make  in  vain.    Approach,  mj 

ftiends ; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  talo, 
And  see  what  crowds  advance  ! 

Peo,  I^ng  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  people*s  friend ! 
Dar.  Draw  near,  my  subjects.  See  this  holy 
man!  [band 

Death  had  no  pow'r  to  harm  him.    Ton  fell 
Of  famish*d  lions,  soflen*d  at  his  sight. 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  him. 
The  mighty  God  protects  his  servants  thus ! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  snare, 
While  Fraud*s  artificer  himself  shaU  fall 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Phamaces  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence!    With  prayers  and 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-crested  pride, 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  beg  for  life. 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  '  You  heard  not  me,' 
He  cries,  •  When  I  for  Daniers  life  implor*d; 
His  God  protected  him  !  see  now  if  your*s 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !* 

Dar,  Now  hear. 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms. 
O'er  whom  I  rule  !  Peace  bo  within  your  walls! 
That  I  mav  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  resolve 
To  counteract  its  foroe  by  one  more  just 
In  ev*ry  kingdom  of  my  wide.8tretch*d  realm 
From  nir  Chaldea  to  the  extremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  My  heralds  haste. 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the  land. 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel's  God — for  he  alone  is  Loan. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  bib  name. 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  hesvens — above  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens ! 
His  pow'r  is  everlasting ;  and  his  throne. 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  the  bounded  reign  of  time  and  space 
Through  wide  eternity !  With  his  right  arm 
He  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  Hx  defends. 
And  who  shall  injure  7  In  the  perilous  den 
He  rescu'd  Daniel  from  the  lions'  mouths ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders ;  all  bjs  works 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles ! 
Enter  Aeaspbs. 
Arae,  All  bail,  O  king !  Darius,  live  fer  ever! 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  rhamaces  is ! 
Dar.  Araspes,  speak ! 
Araa,  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale ! — 

'Tis  full  of  horror !  Dreadfiil  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  lions,  firreedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour'd  tne  wretched  princes  ere  they  reach'd 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar,  Now,  now  confess 

'Twas  some  superior  hand  restrain'd  their  rage» 
And  tam'd  their  fUrious  appetites. 
People.  'TIS  true. 
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The  God  of  Daniel  is  a  mighty  God ! 
Hx  flaves  and  He  d^stroye. 

O,  friend !0,  Daniel! 


No  waT*ring  donbti  can  ever  more  diftiirb 
My  settled  faith. 
Dan.  To  God  be  all  the  glarj  I 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS.    ^ 
*  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thoa  ahalt  die/ — haiak^  zxzriii. 


What,  and  no  more  7 — ^Is  this  my  eonl,  said  I, 
My  whole  of  being !  Most  I  sweiy  die  7 
Be  robb*d  at  once  of  health,  of  strength,  of  time, 
Of  yooth's  lair  promise,  and  of  pleasure*s  prime? 
Shall  I  no  more  behold  the  face  of  morn. 
The  cheerful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  return? 
Most  I  the  festive  pow'r  the  banquet  leave. 
For  the  dull  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave ! 

Have  I  oonsiderM  what  it  is  to  die  7 
In  native  dust  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
To  sleep  in  cheerless,  oold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
My  body  loathM,  my  very  name  forgot ! 
Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 
The  aupple  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend ! 
What,  not  one  fiiend !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
Shall  hall  rreat  Hezekiah  in  the  mve. 
Where  *8  ne  who  fidsely  claimM  the  name  of 

great! 
Wboae  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  frown  was 

&te? 
Who  aw'd  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  ? 
See  where  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
Which  min  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth  7 
Which  IS  the  royal  particle  of  earth  7 
Where  are  the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns 

where  7 
Which  is  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 

heir? 
Alas !  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
From  his  who  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 
How  stands  my  great  account  7  My  soul  sur- 

vey 
The  debt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay  ! 
Should  I  frail  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot, 
Will  Heaven's  tremendous  reck'ning  be  forgot  7 
Can  I,  alas !  the  awful  volume  tear  7 
Or  raze  one  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
'  Prepare  thy  kouee,  thy  heart  in  order  eet ; 
Prepare  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to  meet,* 
So  spake  the  warning  prophet — Awful  words ! 
Which  fearfiilly  my  troubled  soul  record. 
Am  I  prepar'd  7  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 
Nor  shudder  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  7 
is  all  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7    ' 
Does  not  besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7 , 
No  cherish'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
Obstruct  within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace  7 
Did  I  each  day  for  this  great  day  prepare. 
By  rurhteous  deeds,  by  sm-subduing  pray'r  7 
Did  1  each  night,  each  day's  offence  repent. 
And  each  unholy  thought  and  word  lament  7 
Still  have  these  ready  hands  th'  afflicted  fed. 
And  minister'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
The  cause  I  knew  naft»  did  I  weU  explore  7 
Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  7 
Did  I  to  gratify  some  sudden  g-ust 
Of  thoQghtleas  appetite,  some  impious  lust 
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Of  pleasure  or  of  pow'r,  such  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flush'd  pale  penury  with  joy  7 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise. 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  stiU  point  the  way  7 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  fl^n'rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  7 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie. 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  calumny  7 

Did  my  fix'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd  jest  7 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  school  7 

Did  I  still  live  as  born  one  da^  to  die, 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  7 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord ! 
For  oh !  how  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law, 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require ; 
The  best  but  to  forgiveness  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
'Twill  be  with  pardon  only,  not  reward  ! 

How  imperfection 's  stamp'd  on  all  below ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th'  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of  wealth ! 
How  fendl^  with  elab'rato  pomp  display'd 
My  glitt'nng  treasures !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  gems  befere  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  feund  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart, 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  parti 
O,  poverty  of  pride  !  O,  feul  disgrace ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud !  strange  contradictinjgr  terms ! 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prev  of  worms  I 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventful  life 
Of  man  presente !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites  and  mad  desires. 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone. 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion 's  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  1  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  ul  my  years  and  minutes  past, 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last. 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget. 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fbnd  regret? 

*  This  is  an  anaebroniam.  Hezekiah  did  not  sliow 
his  treasuvoB  te  the  Assyrian  till  after  bis  recovery  tnta 
hisi 
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Can  I  a^ain  my  worn-oat  fancy  oheat  ? 
Indulge  fresh  hope  7  aolicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  Tanities  weak  man  admires, 
Which  greatness  gives,  youth  hopes,  or  pride 

desires, 
Of  these,  my  soul,  which  hast  thoa  not  enjoy'd  7 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  powVs  are  cloy*d. 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  len|pi  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  yearsprolong'd  the  common  bcNist  7 
And  dear-eam*d  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom !  that  indeed  were  happiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  1 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise  7 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell*d  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop,  dissevered  fVom  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  planting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  m^  forfeit  life  to  save  7 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  me  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceivM  7 
Or  of  lov*d  life  am  I  alone  bereav*d  ? 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn'd,  the  wise. 
Let  all  the  diades  of  Judah's  monarchs  rise. 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strenffh,  renown  or  health. 

Has  once  reversM  th'  immutable  decree 

On  Adam  passM  of  man*s  mortality  7 

What  have  these  eyes  ne*er  seen  the  felon  'warm 

The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finish'd  form  7 

On  the  pale  rose  of  blpted  beauty  feed, 

And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 

Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th*  illustrioas  line 

Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 

Live  they  for  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  grave  ? 

Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  7 

When  did  the  brave  escape?   When  did  the 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  ? 
When  did  the  cunning  aliment  avail. 
The  polishM  period,  or  the  vamish'd  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admhe  7 
E*en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies ; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  who  a^God*s  command* 
Now  speak*st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die !  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadst-  not 

been. 
As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sin ! 
And  shall  I  then  be  sparM7  O  monstrous 
pride! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  1 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain- 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare  com- 
plain! 
Lord,  I  submit    Gimplete  thy  gracious  will  I 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  still. 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow*d  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  thy  will  in  doing  mine. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

— >To  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  younf(  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th*  enliv*ning  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gen*rons  purpose  of  the  female  breast — Thomson. 


TO  MRS.  GWATKIN. 

DxAa  Madam,*-As  the  feUowing  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  error  in  the 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  your  attention  in  your 
own  fkmily. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  you:  I  am  not  going  to  qfiend  you  by  making  your  enlo* 
gium.  Panegyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy 
will  not  offisr  it 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
induce  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and 
to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  dear  madam. 

Your  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Tme  AuTBOft. 


PREFACE. 


Tn  object  of  the  ftrflowing  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  earl^  youth,  was  an  earnest  wish 
Co  famish  a  sabstitute  for  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing  plays,  and 
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thcMe  not  always  of  the  purest  kind,  to  be  acted  by  young  ladies  in  boarding  schools.  And  it  has 
afforded  a  serious  satisfaction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  Ike  preceding  sa- 
cred  dramas,  have  very  frequently  been  adopted  U»  supply  the  place  of  those  more  dangerous 
amusements.  If  it  may  be  still  happily  instrumental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Vir- 
tue in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  afford  them  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
QsefoJ,  amusement,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composed, 
and  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be  fully  answered. 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BY  A  YOUNG  LADY. 


In  these  grave  scenes,  and  unembellishM 

strains, 
Where  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ; 
How  dare  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
A  drama  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  ? 
Where  no  soft  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 

starts. 
No  fierce  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 
No  comic  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger, 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
No  husband  wrong*d,  who  trusted  and  believ*d, 
No  father  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceiv*d ; 
No  libertine  in  glowing  strains  describe, 
No  lying  cham^rmaid  that  rake  had  bribM : 
Nor  give  we,  to  reward  the  rover*s  life, 
The  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
Behold,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  frequent  moral  of  the  scenic  page ! 
And  shall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious 

scenes 
To  private  life  7  to  misses  in  their  teens  7 
The  pompous  tone,  the  masculine  attire, 
Tbck  stilts,  ihe  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire. 
Corrupt  the  soflness  of  the  gentler  kind. 
And  taini  the  sweetness  of  Uie  youthful  mind. 
Ungovem'd  passions,  jealousy  and  rage. 
But  ill  become  our  sex,  still  less  our  age ; 
Whether  we  learn  too  weU  what  we  describe, 


Or  fail  the  poet's  meaning  to  imbibe; 
In  either  case  your  Uame  we  justly  raise, 
In  either  lose,  or  ought  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  flows  th'  impassion'd  strain! 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign ; 
To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart. 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part ! 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse, 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpolish'd  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  she  admires  : 
Though  destitute  of  skill,  her  sole  pretence 
But  aims  at  simple  truth  and  tt>mmon  sense; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming'  page    . 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age. 
Preferred  plain  virtue  to  the  Coast  of  art. 
Nor  fixM  one  dangerous  maf  im  on  the  heart. 
O  if,  to  crown  the  efibrts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  fh)m  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stamp'd  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting 

truth ; 
*Twould  be  a  fiCirer  tribute  to  her  name. 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


EuraxuA, 
Clbora, 
Fastorella, 
Laukinda, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

*  Uranu,  an  ancient  shepherdess^ 

four  young  ladies  of  distinction,        Sylvia,  J  ^     daughters, 
m  search  of  Happiness.  Eliza,   ^  "''»  ^^-K""-*"' 

Florblla,  a  young  shepherdess. 


Scent— ^A.  Chrwe* 
wanauA,  olbora,  pastorklla,  laurinda. 

Cle.  Wrlooir,  ye  humble  vales,  ye  flow'ry 

shades. 
Ye  crystal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
From  the  gmy  misery  of  the  thoughtless  great. 
The  walks  of  folly,  ike  disease  of  state ; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns, 
Its  dark  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Where  Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy. 
And  Art  but  thinly  paints  fallacious  joy ; 
Where  Laughter  loads  the  day,  Excess  the 

night. 
And  dim  Satiety  succeeds  Deliflrht; 
^fhu9  midnight  l^oes  their  feU  orgies  keep. 


^nd  guiltj  revels  i^are  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Dissipation  Wears  the  name  of  Bliss ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Euph.  Not  the  tb'd  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 

past. 
When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last, 
E'er  felt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  nir  field. 
These  peaceful  shades,  and  smiling  valUss  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear. 
Proclaim  Urtfnia's  lonely  dwelling  near. 
Fast  How  the  descriptioQ  with  the  sceno 

agrees! 
Here  towly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees ; 
The  hazel  copse  excluding  noon-day's  beam^ 
The  tufked  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  hawthorn 

shade. 
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The  Bprioffin^  (^^wslips,  and  tlie  daiayM  mead, 
The  wild  luzariance  of  the  full  blown  fields, 
Which  Spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Sammer 
yields. 
Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th*  enrap- 
tur*d  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  urt  but  ill  sup- 
ply ;  # 
The  genuine  graces,  which  voithout  we  find, 
Dispby  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mind. 
Lau,  These  embowering  shades  conceal  the 
cell. 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell: 
Florella  too,  if  right  we've  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides — ^the  li]y  of  the  vale. 
Cle.  But  soft !  what  gentle  female  fi>nn  ap- 
pears, 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears  ? 
Is  it  the  guardian  Grenius  of  the  grove  ? 
Or  some  niir  angel  of  the  choirs  above? 

Enter  Florella,  toho  9peak$, 

Whom  do  I  see  ?  ye  beauteous  virsrins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  Uiis  lonely 

way? 
Do  you  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  stray'd  ? 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  ? 
Declare,  fair  strangers  !  if  aright  I  deem, 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle.  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager  sight. 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo.  Or  is  it,  hap'ly,  yonder  branching  vine, 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine ; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

crown'd. 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev^ry  nymph  around  7 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side? 
IToors  are  my  shades,  my  flow'rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
JBupA.  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  oare : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  good  of  iiie,  a  friend; 
From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

gain. 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
By  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  of^  portray'd. 
Still  have  we  woo'd  the  visionary  maid : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  pur  ea^fer  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  ^e  miss  the  prize ! 
CU.  Long  have  we  searchM  throughout  this 

bounteous  isle. 
With  constant  ardour  and  with  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  various  ways  of  various  life  we've  try'd ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny'd. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  diff'rent 

state; 
The  murm'ring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Peace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  haunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness  with  worldly  pleasures  dwell. 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss. 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
To  learn  this  troth,  we  've  bid  a  long  adieu 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  pursue. 

— We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacious  mind 

May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find  : 

Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 

Our  ardent  hearts  to  he  what  we  admire : 

For  thouffh  with  care  she  shuns  the  public  eye, 

Yet  worm  like  A«rs,  unknown  can  never  lie. 

Lau.  On  such  a  fair  and  faultless  model 
fbrm'd. 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  wann^dt 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  Tnith. 

Flor.  Ill  would  it  suit  my  unexperienc'd  age. 
In  such  inoportant  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  Ieam» 
But  would  yon' with  maturer  years  advise. 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worth  and  wiedom 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  poeeeea'd* 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prosp'roos  yoath 

was  bless'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away.' 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  growing  yearsa 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repay  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt'ring  wing  I  live. 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
For  Heav'n,  who  in  its  dispensations  join'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  impart; 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  care. 

Ptut.  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humble  shed. 
Where  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities  fled ! 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

^  O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell. 
And  make  us  truly  blest 

li. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life. 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife. 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

AfSord  but  care  and  pain. 

III. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell  \ 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude. 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Our  earliest  hope,  oar  latest  cafe ! 
Let  OS  not  sue  lA  vain ! 
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O  dei^rn  to  henr  oar  fond  roqnost, 
Comt  take  poflsessioa  of  oar  breast, 
Aod  there  for  ever  reign. 

[They  retire. 

Scene — The  Orove,  , 

U&AMIA,  SYLVIA,  ELIZA. 

SYLVIA  (singing.) 

I. 

SwKKT  Sotitode,  thou  placid  queen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene  I 
Tis  thou  inspir'st  the  sage's  themes ; 
The  poet's  visionary  dreams. 

II. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  nurse  of  Thought ! 
By  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  taught ; 
'Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thy  lap  fair  Science  grew  !-  ' 

III. 

Whate*er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms. 
Invites  to  thought,  to  virtue  warms ; 
Whate*er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good, 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitude ! 

IV. 

In  these!  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign ! 
Let  no  disordered  thoughts  intrude 
On  thy  repose,  sweet  Solitude ! 

V. 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last. 
Although  its  rosy  bloom  be  past  ; 
Shall  still  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  o'er  my  head. 

VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perplez'd, 
Thou  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  springs  of  life  shall  gently  cease. 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  peace. 

Ura,  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
Ye  dearest  joys  my  widow'd  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day, 
Aud  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
O  !  ever  any  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sh^s  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
Joy's  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  in  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow'r  teach  ev'ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  burn  with  unremitted  ardour  still. 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Maker's  will  ? 
Then  let  us,  Pow'r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore. 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow'r. 
Shalt  thou  these  benefits  in  vain  bestow  ? 
Shall  we  forget  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  7 
Teach  us  tluough  these  to  lift  our  hearts  to 

Thee, 
And  in  the  gifl  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Thee  as  thou  art,  all  good  and  wise, 
Nor  let  thy  blessings  hide  Thee  from  our  eyes. 
From  all  obstructions  clear  our  mentiU  sight ; 
Pour  on  our  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence  fear ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand. 
As  in  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command. 
In  common  objects  we  neglect  thy  pow'r, 
While  wonders  shine  in  every  plant  and  flow'r. 
—Tell  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care, 

lO* 


If  you  thu  mom  have  rais'd  your  hearts  in 

pray'r  ? 
Say  did  yon  rise  from  the  sweet  bed  of  rest, 
Your  Grod  unprais'd,  his  liol^  name  unblest? 
Syl.  Our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  reverence 

fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepts  you  have  ever  taught ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray'r  and  praise  have  tun'd  their  matin  song. 
Elix.  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  friend. 

Enter  Florklla,  toith  Eufhkua,  Clbora,  Pas- 

TORELLA,  LaURINDA. 

Flo.  (aside  to  the  ladies)  See  how  the  goodly 

dame,  with  pious  art. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe  the  duteous  list'ners  how  thev  stand : 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 
ifra.  But  Where's  Florella  7   ' 
Flor.        Here's  the  happy  she. 
Whom  Heav'n  most  favour'd  when  it  gave  her 

thee. 
Ura,  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 

mien, 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev'ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florelia !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  ? 

Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fame. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  a.%  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my  love : 
I've  brought  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 

prove. 
Ura.  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs !  the  re&son 

tell, 
Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  lowly 

cell  ? 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small. 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 

Cle.  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  we  ask  ; 
And  for  Urania  that 's  no  irksome  task.  ^ 

'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell  ^ 

Where  the  coy  fugitive  delights  to  dwell ! 
Ura.  Ah,  raflier  say  where  you  have  sought 

this  guest, 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  ? 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beaateous 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  troth  declare. 
From  evil  habits  oWn'd,  from  faults  conf^'d. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrets  of  the  breast. 

Euph.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court. 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare. 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  time  for 

pray'r:  , 

In  different  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  hours  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play. 
And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  softest  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard. 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  prerorr'd; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tir'd. 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  but  flatt'ry  ever  sooth'd  my  ear : 

P 
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Un^nfls  trnthfl  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  indac*d  the  sleepless  ni^ht, 
And  my  yez*d  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
G«r  Pleasure  mock'd  fne  with  delusive  charms, 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms :   ' 
Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seemM  to  taste, 
Another's  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste : 
One  truth  I  prov'd,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  fix  a  scorpion  4n  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevaiPd 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  failM : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shattered  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  1 

8^  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted-  what  you  just  have 

said? 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
EoM  the  pain*d  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  7 
Or  can  you  think'  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  7 

Vra,  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within, 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

CU*  Of  Happiness  unfiiund  I  too  complain, 
Sought  in  a  different  path,  but  sought  in  vain  ! 
I  sigh*d  for  fame,  I  lan^uish^d  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flatter*d,  prais'd,  admir*d  and  known, 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soar'd, 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ex- 

plor*d : 
I  scernM  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  ]ong*d  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impell*d : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, 
Thy  graces.  Pope !  with  Johnson's  learning 

jom'd  : 
Iftikt  Swift  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule, 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  joni,  like  Burke,  the  Seauteous  and  sublime, 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art,  *  the  lofty  rhyme :' 
Throujgh  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth*s  chaste  style,  and  Prior*s  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces.  Mason,  lo  display. 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare^s  flame  and  Dryden's  rage. 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Otway's  melting  page. 
I  talk'd  bv  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace. 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  stvdy  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe*lBr  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err, 
'Still  my  dramatic  plana  were  reguhur. 

I/fv.  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind ! 

C2e.  Abstruser  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught. 
The  poet  in  th'  astronomer  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my 

ploy'd,  [Void. 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspir'd. 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast. 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  possessed. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  Inspiring  rhoebus'  raj 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  wnj. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  bean. 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  soug-ht. 
Let  common  e^es,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav*n*fl  so' 

blue, 

Falsi  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain. 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  metaphjrsic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  oT 

Boyle ; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twiii*«^ 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  pace  and  index  got  by  heart ; 
Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  \itmg 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — ^the  plainest  thmir: 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew. 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  mis9'd  afiection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praisa. 
Past,  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fitme 

impart. 
Far  sofler  thoughts  poasess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  fi>rm'd  my  ductile  youth. 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find ; 
Their  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
I  fkncy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seea. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been* 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  senMi 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis- 
pense; 
1 1  scorn'd  tlie  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'rinr  nnev  fill, 
Ekch  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  bro<»  a  riU ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  learn'd  to 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rons  skill ; 
The  charming'  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  Uie  heart 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  offices  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  provr 
The  gen'rous  ardours  of  unequal  love; 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heart  roust 

strike. 
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Or  prince,  or  peasant,  each  had  charms  alike : 
Whaie*er  inverted  nature,  custom,  law. 
With  joy  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 
In  the  dull  walk  of  Virtue's  quiet  round, 
No  atiment  my  fever*d  fancy  found ; 
finch  duty  to  perform  observant  still 
Bat  those  whieh  God  and  Nature  bade  me  fill. 

JEUxa  (7h  Urania,)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 
rors of  deceit, 
And  all  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 

Post.  Reason  perverted.  Fancy  on  her  throne, 
My  aonl  to  all  my  sex*s  softness  prone ; 
I  neither  spoke  nor  look*d  as  mortal  ought ; 
To  sense  abandon*d,  and  by  Folly  taught : 
A  yictim  to  Imagination's  sway, 
Which  stole  my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 

away; 
Professions,  void  of  meaning,  I  reoeiv*d. 
And  still  I  ibund  them  fidse— and  still  beliiiv'd : 
Imagin*d  all  who  courted  me,  approved ; 
Who  prais*d,  esteem'd  me ;  and  who  flatter*d, 

lovM. 
Fondly  I  hop*d  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
£acb  man  was  ftithful,  and  each  maid  sincere. 
Still  Disappointment  mock*d  the  ling'ring  day ; 
Still  new-born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 

When  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
I  trost  the  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind. 
"Dm  next  fallacious  as  the  last  appears. 
And  sends  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 
They  come,  they  promise — but  forget  to  give  : 
I  live  not,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 

At  length,  deceivM  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss. 
I  join'd  Uiese  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Eliza,  Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 
sight? 
Are  these  the  beings  who  are  call'd  polite  ? 

Sylvia,  If  so,  oh  gracious  Heav*n,  hear  Syl- 
Tia*8  prayer : 
Preserve  me  still  id  humble  virtue  here  ! 
Far  from  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live. 
And  keep,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 

Lou,  No  love  of  fiune  my  torpid  bosom  warms. 
No  Fancy  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms! 
Fet  still  reaiote  from  happiness  I  stray. 
No  guiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  way. 
My  mind,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads^ 
But  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
This  eating  canker,  with  malignant  stealth. 
Destroys  the  vital  pow*rs  of  moral  health. 

Till  now,  I've  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous  tide, 
No  principle  of  action  for  my  guide. 
From  ignorance  my  chief  misfortunes  flow ; 
I  never  wish'd  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 
With  ev'ry  fi)lly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguil'd : 
In  size  a  woman,  but  m  soul  a  child. 
In  slothful  ease  my  moments  crept  away, 
And  busy  trifles  fill'd  the  tedious  day ; 
I  Uv'd  extempore,  as  Fancy  fir'd. 
As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspir'd : 
Too  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  chooee. 
Too  soft  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse ; 
My  character  was  stamp'd  from  those  around : 
The  figures  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground. 
Fashion,  with  monstrous  forms,  the  canvass 

stain'd, 
TiD  nothing  of  my  genuine  self  rema^n'd ; 
My  pliant  soul  from  chance  receiv'd  its  bent,    • 
And  neither  good  perfbrm'd,  nor  evil  meant 
From  right  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown. 


No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  ehun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law ; 
Yet  ev*ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e'er  mark'd  the  duties  of  the  day, 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  energy  infbrm'd  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  Uie  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway'd ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  made. 

Though  more  to  folly  than  to  ^ oilt  inclin'd,    . 
A  drear  vacuity  possess'd  my  mind ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus'd, 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus'd. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sur- 
prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought. 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of  thought. 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev*ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness.  ^,J 

Urania,  O  happy  they  for  whom,  m  early  age, 
Enlight'ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter'd 

Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  ocmtrol. 

And  pours  her  lib'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 

Ideas  grow  fVom  books  their  nat'ral  food. 

As  aliment  is  chang'd  to  vital  blood. 

Though  faithless  i^rtune  strip  h^r  vot'ry  bare. 

Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though.  Envy 
tear. 

Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e'er  de- 
stroy 

This  soul-felt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy ! 
Cleora,  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate, 

Each  discontented  with  her  present  state. 

One  common  scheme  pursue;  resolv'd  to  know 

If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 

Urania,  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve. 

Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 

But  ere  I  say  the  methods  yon  must  try 

To  gain  the  glorious  prize  n>r  which  you  sigh. 

Your  fainting  strength  and  spirits  must  be 
cheer'd 

With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepar'd. 
FiortUa,  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attendi^ 

But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 

I. 
Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid. 
In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array'd 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the    * 

vain. 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  train. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sting  leave  behind. 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest? 

Hi. 
O  would  yon  Simplicities' precepts  attend. 
Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bend ; 
The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  bepnw 

brac'd,  **    v 

You'd  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them  fcogS 
taste. 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enchants  hb  the  bushes  ami 
Though  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

sonff; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats, 
And  with  ecstacj  hang  on  the  ravishing  notes. 

V. 
Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  of  springs. 
And  our  fbod,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Our  mornings  are  cheerful,  our  labours  are  blest. 
Our  ev*ning8  are  pleasant,  our  nights  crown*d 
with  rest 

VI. 
From  oiir  culture  yon  garden  its  ornament 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the ,  hint  for  improving  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try. 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 
fly. 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields. 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[  They  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment. 

ILORILLA,  EUPHXLIA,  CLEORA,  LAURINDA,  PAS- 

TORELLA. 

Florella  (jsings^) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 

prime. 
And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time, 
Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 
Let  us  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  aire. 

II. 
Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile, 
Tet  let  not  their  flatt*ry  our  prudence  beguile ; 
Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never  de- 
cay. 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deoeivers  can  say. 

IIL 
'  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  ja8mine*s 

perfume ! 
The  eglantiue*s  fVagrance,  the  lilac*s  gay  bloom, 
Though  fair  and  though  fragrant,  unheeded 

may  lie, 
For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.* 

IV. 
I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

health; 
Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they. 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

V. 
When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should  I 

find  7  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sweet  peace  of 


VL 

That  peace  I'll  preserve  then,  as  pure  as 

giv'n. 

And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  HeaT*ii ; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the    ooid 

scene. 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

VIL 
And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall  have 

borne,  [corn. 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
Resign*d  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  sig-h, 
1*11  bless  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  down  and 

die. 


JEuphe,  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hours  of  niral 


ease: 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please ! 

Poet.  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 
past, 
AssurM  we've  found  felicity  at  last 

JF^.  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 
air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  content* 
When  the  full  heart  with  affony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view^ 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Are  trials  sufferM  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  furious  tide, 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosperous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no  more ; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly. 
And  ev'ry  tear  be  wip'd  from  evVy  eye. 

Cleora.  List'ning  to  you,  my  heart  can  never 
cease 
To  reverence  Virtue,  and  to  sisrh  for  peace. 

Flor,  Know,  e'en  Urania,  that  accomplished 
fair  ^  [care. 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven's  peculiar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow. 
Has  rolt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r  to 

bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still,       ^ 
To  HIM  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ;  \ 

To  HIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  fod,         > 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insure, 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught. 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  look^  beyond  this  dark  abode,     I 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God.  / 

Enter  Urania,  Sylvia,  Eliza. 

Ura.  Since  gentle  nymphs !  my  friendship  to 
obtain. 

You've  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaceful 
plain. 

My  honest 'counsel  with  attention  hear, 

Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfoct,  jret  sin- 
cere; 

What  from  maturer  years  alone  I've  known. 
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Wlnct  time  has  taught  me,  and   €xperieiice 

shown, 
Ko'  poliflhM  phrase  my  artlem  speech  will  grace. 
But  unaffected  Candour  fill  its  place : 
My  lips  shall  flatt*ry*s  smooth  deceit  refose. 
And  truth  be  all  the  eloquence  1*11  use. 
Know  then,  that  lifers  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
From  good  or  eyil  education  flow ; 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 
The  vice  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  prize. 
When  i^iant  Nature  any  form  receiyes. 
That  preeept  teaches  or  example  gives. 
The  yielding  mind  with  virtue  should  be  grac*d. 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  effaced. 
Then  holy  habile,  then  chastis'd  desires. 
Should  regulate  disordered  Nature*8  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
If  prejudice  preside,  or  Passion  reign. 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway. 
If  selfish  tempers  cloud  the  opening  day. 
If  no  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain, 
Bnt  fiir  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fast. 
And  fixM  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last. 
Past,  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de^ 

plore 
Those  squander*d  hours,  that  time  can  ne*er  re- 
store. 
Vru.  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 

show: 
The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo! 
In  fieauty*s  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find, 
She  slights  the  culture  of  th*  immortal  mind  : 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow*r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
The  fairest  symmetry  of  form  or  face, 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace ; 
The  brightest  eyes  ne*er  dart  such  piercing 

fires, 
As  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires : 
Beanty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense. 
And  coral  lips  may  sure  speak  common  sense : 
Beauty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  niir ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o*er  the  willing  mind. 
And  those  your  beauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill. 
Its  flame  repress  not — ^be  ambitious  still ; 
Let  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim,*- 
The  object  chang*d,  the  energy  the  same : 
Those  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade. 
If  rightly  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
Indi^ge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art — the  art  of  living  well. 
But  first  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 

rest: 
All  other  fiiults  may  take  a  higher  aim. 
But  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  turn*d  to  good. 
Bat  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  subduM. 
This  fatal  gan|pene  to  our  moral  life. 
Rejects  all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
Excision  |parM,  it  taints  the  vital  part. 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart. 
UjA.   Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 

way. 
In  powV  superior,  or  in  splendour  gay ! 
InformM  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 
The  charm  of  flattVy  taint  Euphelia's  mind : 


By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania,  In&ir  Laminda'suninstructedmindy 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn'd  the 

ill, 
'Twas  more  from  temper  than  from  principle : 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
'Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produc'd  ; 
The  casual  goodness  Impulse  has  to  boast. 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  lost; 
While  Heav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  constant 

tide. 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  supply'd. 

Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  ^our  earnest  care. 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  m  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage, 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienced  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  llie  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd, 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  design'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  acquirements 

small. 
The  gift  of  grace  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  ^Is,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  or  eternal  rest 

And  \7hen,  *  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  in 
sense. 
Think  not  with  farther  care  yon  may  dispense ; 
*Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  befbre  we've  reach'd  the  goal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest : 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best. 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise. 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 

Lau,  O  that  important  Time  could  back  re- 
turn [mourn ! 
Those  misspent  hours    whose  loss  1   deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r  I 

Ura,  1  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,' gcn'rous,  mild,  and  great; 
One  false  propension  all  her  pow'rs  confin'd. 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish'd  there. 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per- 
vert. 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy  and  a  well  train'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  found, 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsounfl. 
Disorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much, 
Like  harpies,  always  taint  whate'er  they  touch. 
Fly  soothing  Solitude !  fly  vain  Desire ! 
Fly  such  sofl  verse  as  fans  the  dang'rons  fire  !■ 
Seek  action ;  'tifi  the  scene  which  Virtue  loves ; 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  moves. 
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From  sickly  ihoaghlM  with  quick  abhorrence 

start, 
And  rule  the  fancy  if  you'd  rule  the  heart : 
By  active  soodness,  by  laborious  schemes, 
Subdue  wud  Tisions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christian's  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  risin|[  should  his  aims  be  found. 
licave  that  fictitious  good  your  &ncy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Look  to  that  region  ^mmortal  joys. 
Where  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow'rs. 
Or  blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flowVs ; 
Fairer  than  e'er  imagination  drew, 
Or  poet's  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 
Post.  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtless 
youth. 
And  long,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleora's  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  lonlest  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand. 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  vent'rous  hand : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  Uie  chaplet  from  his  laurell'd  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  1 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  7 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  pow'rs: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours  I 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life, 
Whidi  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife, 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  fi-om  a  nurtur'd  mind. 
Of  polish'd  converse,  and  of  taste  refin'd : 
Of  that  ^Jtiick  intuition  of  the  best. 
Which  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
Which  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
An  art  which  Nature  teaches — ^not  the  schools. 
Thus  conq'ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
While  Dacier  only  i^miration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet's  lyre. 
Join  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow'r  of  learning  fraught; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  ofthought ; 
Yet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design'd. 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  metMr,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav'n  were  sure  de- 
sign'd 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  gen'ral  end. 
And  all  to  virttie,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th'  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite. 
Should  not  project,  but  soften,  mix,  unite : 
In  glaruig  light  not  strongly  be  display'd. 
But  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 
Cleorm.  Confus'd  with  shame,  to  thy  reproofs 
I  bend, 
ThoQ  best  adviser,  and'thou  truest  friend  I 


From  Ihee  I  '11  learn  to  judge  and  act  uiglit, 
Humility  with  Knowle^e  to  unite : 
The  finished  character  must  bo^  combine. 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine« 

Ura,  Florella  shines  adom'd  with  every  _ 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  Ace : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  ffreat. 
Kind  Heav'n  has  fix'd  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  demon  Fasten  never  warped  her  soul. 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  declare. 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear ; 
Unlectur'd  in  Dissimulation's  school. 
To  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  by  rvle  : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  fromc  lose  Inspection's  keenest  eye ; 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown ; 
'Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev'ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  yean. 
Augments  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  cares. 
Poit,  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  stale  ! 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fiite ! 

Ura,  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  cfiscem. 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn : 
As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  mcxlest  head  from  public  si^ht. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light ; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profimely  dare  intrnde. 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expoe'd  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly, 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  bom  to  dignify  retrCat, 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great. 
To  ffive  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
Witn  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  i^iplauses  and  her 

own; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knees, 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  naaMi, 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  itfi  present  fame ; 
But  know,  the  awfld  all-disckminr  day, 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applauding  saints  shall  hear  with  Ibnd  regard. 
And  He,  who  witness'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Euj^  With  added  grace  she  pleads  ReU. 

gion's  cause. 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura.  In  vain,  ye  fair !  firom  place  to  place  yoo 

roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  foond  at 

home; 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest 
Nor  small,  my  firiends !  the  vigilance  I  ask. 
Watch  Will  eonrt Wees,  this  is  the  Christian's 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assail'd. 
New  efforts  added,  where  the  past  have  failM : 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu'd. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renew'd* 
Nor  hope  for  peifeet  happiness  below ; 
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Celestial  plaDto  on  earth  reluctant  grow. 

He  who  our  fhiil  mortality  did  bear, 

Thoug'h  free  from  sin,  was  not  exempt  from 

care. 
Cleora.  Let  *8  join  to  bless  that  Pow*r  who 

brought  us  here, 
Adore  his  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur*d,  that  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind. 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 
'  Ura,  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 

yard: 
This  is  a  state  of  trial,  not  rewai^. 
Though  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  iathe  port, 
The  bliss  is  perfect^  the  probation  short 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  &tal  pride ; 
An  nseful  follower,  but  a  dang*roos  guide : 
On  holy  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  your  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

Fountain  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote  ' 
To  Thee  each  purpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 
Thy  moe  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast. 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev'ry  state  our  wish  alone. 
Almighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 


TOtt 


PBUPOaiOED  BY  THK  CHABACTKKS  OF  THE 
PIBOC 

I. 


O  Charity,  divinely  wise. 

Thou  meek-ey'd  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
From  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  liffht. 
Where  &ir,  immutable,  and  ever  bright. 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archaneel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise, 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  sludl  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity  ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart, 
Enlarge  my  feeliogs,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 

Descend  from  radiant  realms  above. 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsnlly'd 

flow, 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov*d  abode  below ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adomM  my  tongiM 
Than  saint  oonceivM  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fancy  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught, 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfiBeling  heart  of  mine 
Ne*er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

in. 

Though  my  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  bring  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e'en  this  would  not  avail. 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shsJl  faiL 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest. 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o'er  my  breast. 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright. 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbinger  of  hght, 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav'n,  and  point  the  way  ; 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintains^ 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigns. 


♦ 
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STORIES 


FOR  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thssk  Stories,  which  were  first  published,  amongr  a  great  number  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  Re^ 
]»sitory,  under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  and  improved. 
Such  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  tliis  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  to 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  bettor  to  separate  and  clas* 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to»  will  be  given  in  a  sub* 
sequent  place. 


THE  fflSTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 


THI  NSW  FASHIONED  PHILOSOPHER, 

AND  HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr.  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
▼ices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  «elfigh  and  conceit- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  iteelf,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
living  away ;  bat  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
longing  desire  to  draw  public  notic%  and  to  dis- 
tinguish  himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general  am> 
bition  to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular  object  It  was  not  by  his  money  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 

deed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 

r.  Fantom*s  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ginations. He  despised  all  those  little  acte  ef 
kindness  and  charity  which  every  man  is  called 
to  perform  every  day ;  and  while  he  was  contriv- 
ing  grand  schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reach,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  pjAkiple.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  ^Keral  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attachmg  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him  ;  that  of  getting  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connected  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party;  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible;  and  this  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefVdness,  in 
whcih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
book  written  by  the  New  Philosopher,  whose 
pestilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 
whom  they  may  destroy ;  Uiese  doctrines  found 
a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*8  mind ;  a 
mind  at  once  shallow  and  inqmsitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitions  and  dissatisfied.  As 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  life 
— that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others;  and  he 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  he  waa 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  the 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  afler — a  way  to  distinguUh  himsdf. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  once, 
to  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argu*. 
ment,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  suit- 
ed his  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  for 
himsil^  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel- 
ties and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely^ecause 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
the  impudence  of  m  assertion.  Thtf*  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  gr6und  with  dirty  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophete  and  apostles  by  the  moei 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashingt  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
rei^lved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  his 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  the  conrert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vulgar, 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idea 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un- 
believers had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  of- 
fensive for  the  bettor  bred  readers. 
Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philoao- 
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pher  must  set  up  with  a  little  sort  of  stock  in 
trade,  now  picked  up  all  the  common-place  no* 
tions  against  Christianity,  which  have  been  an- 
swered a  hundred  times  over :  these  he  kept  by 
him  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  brought  out  in 
all  oompanies  with  a  zeal  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  better  cause,  but  which  the 
friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis- 
cover.  He  soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
school.  He  prated  about  luirroumMf,  and  igno- 
rance^ and  higotryt  and  prejudice,  and  prieat- 
craft  on  the  one  hand ;  and  op  the  other,  of 
fuolic  good^  the  love  qf  mankind^  and  l^bendity, 
and  candmuTt  and  toleration,  and  above  all,  bene- 
volence Benevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
were  nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
crisj.  By  bisnevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy 
and  indefinite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
people  with  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
either  to  serve  or  injure.  And  by  the  happi- 
ness this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, he  meant  an  exemption  from  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
straints-of  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

FindinfiT,  however,  that  he  made  little  impres- 
sion on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This  club 
consisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
evening  for  a  little  harmless  recreation  after 
business ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
ment, but  their  own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  government,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
to  care  the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
their  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
the  events  of  it  They  read  the  papers  with 
that  anxiety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
in  the  daily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
they  were  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public 
measures  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  btf  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman ;  that  he  was 
not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trustfor  which 
he  found  he  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  em|Joy  theL talents  he  really  possessed, 
in  fiiirly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
would  be  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
the  best- security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
regulated  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin- 
d^e,  produced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
iltisens ;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  Elfish- 
BUS  and  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
tented trader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
tnd  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 
indttd  no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
of  life  could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Thieman  wss  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
tradesman  of  the  good  old  cut,  who  feared  God 
and  followed  his  business ;  he  went  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
week,  spent  ft  ngaJly,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
moderately.  He  bet,  however,  some  ground  in 
Mr.  Fantom's  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes. 
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without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  without 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it  i  for  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart.    He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.    A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing  and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck  him  as  the  on^ 
life ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country  with  his 
family ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shameful  infringement  on  hu- 
man liberty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.    To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  he  might  display^ 
h'ls  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his  ore* 
judieea,  yet  he  thought  he  migkit  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck ;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  |it  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple ;  and  thus  hs  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes ;  the  supremo 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.    Truemva 
came  accordingly.    He  soon  found  that  how- 
ever he  might  be.  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines his  Mend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant lesson  might  be  learned  even  from  the 
worst  enemies  of  truth ;  namely,  an  evey  wake- 
ful attention  to  their  grand  object    If  the^  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  afiairs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  darling  doc 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest    . 
on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and    Jl 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.    '  Oh  !*  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  *when  shdU  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  ?  Wh^  is  it  that  almost, 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  V 

*  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but 
an  idle  sort  of  lifo  here.*^**  Id^^r  !*  said  Fan- 
tom ;  *  I  now  first  begin  t^livewsome  purpose: 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  whfch  one 
is  of  no  note;  one  can*t  distinguish  one's  self.* 
*So  rnneh  the  better,*  said  Trueman  ;V*  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk*d 
about  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  4n  a  good  mea- 
sure filled  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
beard  out  of  their  own  street  and  village.  Sol 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself  !*  *  Yes,  but^ 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one*s  name  to 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper^*  taid 
Fantom. — *  Heaven  keep  John  Trueman*s  name 
out  of  a  newspaper,*  interrilpted  he  in  a  fright; 
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''for  if  it  be  there,  it  rauat  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  liat,  unleaa,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  ahop,  or  aell  off  my  old  atock. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Fantum,  you,  I  anppoae,  are  now 
ma  happy  aa  the  day  ia  long  7*  *  O  yea,*  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  aigb,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  hia  worda,  *  perfectly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  aordid  employmente,  and 
torn  philoaopher  !*  '  Sordid  indeed  !*  aaid  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  namea,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  ahall 
never  be  aahamed  of  my  trade.  What  ia  it  haa 
made  thia  country  ao  great  7  a  country  whoee 
merchanta  are  princea  7  It  ia  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  aay  indeed,  aa  well  aa  I  love 
buaineaa,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over, 
worked,  I  wiah  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
after  my  aoul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  ahould  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  beat  purpoae, 
makea  me  work  on ;  though  often,  when  I  am 
balanciDg  my  acoounta,  I  tremble,  leat  I  ahould 
neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account.  But  atitl, 
einoe,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  education,  I 
am^  more  afraid  of  the  temptationa  of  leiaure, 
than  of  thoee  of  buaiueea,  I  never  waa  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  eome 
other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  newapa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after  ahop  ia 
■hut,  ia  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
field  beaidea.  But  if^  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  ni^t,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing  poUlician  or  philoaopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  ia  no 
learning,  next  toGod*a  grace,  the  beat  preaerva' 
tive  of  human  virtue  ia  buaineaa.  Aa  to  our  po- 
litical aocietiea,  like  the  armiea  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  *  every  man  that  ia  in  diatreaa,  and 
every  man  that  ia  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
iadiiioontented,  will  alwaya  join  themaelvea  unto 
them.' 

Faniam,  You  have  narrow  viewa,  Trueman. 
What  4^  be  more  delightful  than  toaee  a  paper 
of  oiie*a  own  in  print  afainat  tyranny  and  au- 
pendtion,  contrived  wim  ao  much  mgenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  ia  on  the  lookout  for  trea- 
■Qn  and  blaaphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
ftels  ita  acmtinv.  For  inatance ;  you  may  atig- 
matiae  England  under  the  name  of  Rome,  and 
€!ktigHanUjf  mider  that  of  Popery.  The  true 
way  ia  to  attack  whatever  you  nave  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  beat  meana 
to  deatroy  the  nae  of  a  thing,  ia  to  produce  a 
lew  inoootrovertible  facta  againat  the  abuaea  of 
it  Our  late  travellera  have  mconceivably  helped 

00  the  cauae  of  the  new  philoaophy,  in  their  lu- 
dieitma  narrativ|ft<of  credulity,  miraclea,  indul- 
geooea,  and  processiona,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene. 
ral  name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Ckureh.*  *  And  are  not  you  aahamed  to  defend 
eoch  knavery?*  aaid  Mr.  Trueman.  'Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,*  re- 
plied  Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
meana.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  aituation  you  can  be  of  no 
nae.*  *That  I  deny,'  interrupted  Trueman;  *I 
have  filled  all  the  pariah  officoa  with  aome  credit. 

1  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  ao 
mnch  aa  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentieea, 
and  do  not  aet  them  a  bad  example  by  runi^ng 
to  playa  and  Sadler'a  Wells,  in  the  week,  or 


jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on  Sundays ;  foe 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  mas- 
ter on  Sundays  expoaea  hia  aervanta  to  mors 
danger  than  their  whole  week'a  temptation  in 
trade  put  together.* 

Fantom,  I  once  had  the  aame  vulgar  preja. 
dices  about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  that  antiquated  atuff.  But  even  on  your  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  by 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature. 

Truenutn,  I  suppose  yon  mean  the  works  of 
God :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  waa  maide  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 
*  thou  ahalt  not  murder,'  aaid  also,  *  thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.*  But  now  do  you 
really,  think' that  all  that  multitude  of  coaches, 
chariote,  chaiaea,  via-a-via,  booby  .hutches,  sul- 
klea,  sociablea,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  eabrl. 
oles,  chaira,  atagea,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roada ;  all  thoae  country  houaes 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  frienda  pour 
in  to  the  gorgeoua  Sunday  feast,  which  the  aer- 
vante  are  kept  from  church  to  dreaa ;  all  those 
public  houaea  under  the  aigna  of  which  yon 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Sun-, 
day 9  ;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  thoae 
houaea  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philoso- 
phers, who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  country  to 
admire  the  worka  of  nature,  aa  you  call  it !  In*' 
deed,  from  the  reeling  gate  ox  some  of  them 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippung  phi- 
loaophera.  Then  in  anawer  to  your  charge, 
that  a  little  tradeaman  can  do  no  good,  it  ia  not 
true ;  I  muat  tell  you  that  I  belone  to  the  Sick 
Man*8  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving 
priaonera  for  amall  debta. 

Fantom,  I  have  no  attention  to  apare  to  that 
buaineaa,  though  I  would  pledge  myaelf  to  pro* 
duce  a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  aix  montha ;  but  aU  yours  are 
p^tty  occupations. 

Trueman,  Then  they  are  better  auited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  handa, 
and  aeen  with  my  own  eyea,  than  apeculate 
about  doing  a  ton  m  a  ftf d  way,  which  I  know 
can  never  be  brou|rht  about 

Fantom.  I  deaptae  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  univeraal  benevolence !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  most  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  you  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  ia  bad  aa  it  now  atands.  I  would  alter  aU 
the  lawa ;  and  do  away  afl  the  relifiiona,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  ware  in  the^ocU*  ^  would 
every  where  redreaa  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  all  puniahmenta ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
aingle  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Thia 
is  what  I  call  doing  thinga  on  a  gaand  acale. 
*  A  acale  with  a  vengeance,'  aaid  Trueman. 
'  Aa  to  releasing  the  priaonera,  however,  I  do 
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'Mild  be  liberating 

^'onest  men ; 

'  r Julian 


'  ■  ill 

■nd. 

"lit  of 

- .  — sin, 

'  illy  de- 

".jit  sinful 

■  els.     You 

ii  belong  to 

nirse  to  man 

i   torms  you  must 

.<i  1  :irc  only  hacking 

^t liking  at  the  root. 

I  the  world,  would  be 

'•  ^x-unds  from  an  over- 

*^>v  troubles  which  would 

luccd  to  mere  shillings, 

,  an  one  may  say.' 

<  "ct  would  rivet  the  chains 

^ii'd  to  break. 

.  I  have  no  projects.    Projects 

:   the  olf^ipring  of  restlessness, 

IcneBs.     I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 

'tented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope, 

-w  h  honesty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 

'i'hc  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 

'•<,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap. 

■  »  who  has  been  cruelly  osed  by  his  mas- 

!:idecd  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 

nrosecute  a  fellow  in  oar  street  who  has 

'*Vered  a  poor  wretch  in  a  workhoase,  of  which 

i  e  had  the  care,  to  ^Ish  through  neglect,  and 

Tou  must  assial^me. 

Fantom,  The  parish  matt  do  that  Yoa  moat 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redreas  of  such  petty 
i;:rtevanoes.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles 
and  South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 
leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
of  workhooses  and  pariah  apprentices.  It  is 
provinces,  empires,  oontinenta,  thai  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  philosopher  embraoes ;  every  one 
can  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 
Druenutn.  Every  on«  can,  bat  I  do  not  see 
that  ever^  one  does.  If  they  would,  indeed, 
Toar  bosuese  would  be  ready  done  at  your 
nanda,  and  yoor  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
charity  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, jKia  are  saeh  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
caose  I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  sabscriptlon 
from  oor  club,  to  set  free  our  poor  old  friend 
Tom  Saonders,  a  very  honest  brother  tradesman, 
who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  bat  merely  through 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  eaeh  of  us 
allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
in^  Tom's  yoong  fiimily  since  he  has  been  in 
prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saonders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
lighten  our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at 
ones  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts 
of  lift,  and  pat  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
family  again.    We  have  made  ap  the  money  all 


except  fiv«  guineas  I  am  already  promised  fbor, 
«Dd  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  me  the 
fiflh.  And  so  for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
•i^  affairs,  which  we  have  had ;  which,  let  me 
u  11  you,  is  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  ooce 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
iielping  to  save  a  worthv  family  from  starving, 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  little  of  your  boastod  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  mastor  fantom  :  there  is  no- 
thing  like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,*  said  Fantom,  stammeriiw,  and  looking 
very  black,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  society. 
Sir,  I  oould  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  the 
abose  of  riches,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.^ 

Trueman,  O  pray  do  not  give  yoarself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vin. 
dicating  yourself  from  one,  and  of*^  proving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  band  in  yoor  pocket  and 
give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about 
it :  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  lilUe,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  thtf 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *•  the  object  of  a  true  philoeopher  b 
to  diffuse  light  and  Knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.' 

Trueman.  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one- 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
whole  world  philosophers,  why  they  had  bettor 
stay  as  they  are.  But  as  tl  the  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bless  God  for  charity-schools,  as  instramente  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  mr  a  sah- 
seription  on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise 
them :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti- 
tntions.  I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  hvX  I  would  have  the  whole  world 
instructed.' 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  dtaaghter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventond  ^ 
pat  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  with 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whole 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in* 
dude  his  wife  among  the  objecto  on  whom  he 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  hapinness.  'Then, 
my  dear,*  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  not  let 
your  own  servante  be  teaght  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  l4>rd's 
prayer,  and  you  kiibw  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  oame  oat  of  town, 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  eviining ;  i 
ing  whan  he  shonU  be  mbbir 
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the  parlour,  he  is  cen^ndly  loUmg  upon  them, 
and  readixur  your  httle  manuel  of  the  uo^  philo- 
sophy.*— *  Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily,  *you  know  that  my  labours  for  the  public 
ffood  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
nmily,  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.*    ' 

•  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss  Polly ; 
'for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  begging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wiuing  for ;  tUIre  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done*  good  at  once.' 

TVueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fsntom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful  man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compaseion 
for  the  units ;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
family.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
l^ality  at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhoase ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fod, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom,  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  famUy, 
or  Pjuri^h,  or  country. 

Tnuman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one*s  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  '  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's 
own  fomily,  and  to  do  good  in  cuie's  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  body  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  perish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ;  so  my 
sofaemes  would  jut  into  my  neirhbouf  *s ;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
nformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail  exsotness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  fhmishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  precept:  'Thoushalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thysel£' 

^nlsiii.  Sir,  a  man  of  Uu-ge  views  will  be 
OB  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
benevolence. 

TVMSfMa.  Yes,  sir;  but  ifthey  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
■nng,  kind,  good  actions  slip  tiirongh  his  fingers 
IB  tlie  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  great 
thin^  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
hBWillBotdoilifopasflesandnothiog  will  be  done. 


I     Just  at  this  moment  miss   Polly  Fantom 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 

'  «tarted  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  *•  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire 
there  is  yofider  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  iNovember  I  should  think  it  were  a  boo. 
fire.   Look  how  it  blazes !'— •  I  see  plain  enough 
what  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Fantom,  aiOtfig  down  again 
without  the  least  emotion.  *  It  is  Jenkimi's  cot- 
tage on  fire.'-—*  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  wlia 
works  in  our  garden,  papa?*  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.    *  Do  not  be  frightened,  child,* 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safo  enough;  the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.    Why  did  you  dis- 
turb us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant  7 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.'—*  Sit  down,* 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  common 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is^  burning. 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,'  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
just  before  him — *  Come  Mr.  Fantom — oome,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here— I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a  fire.    Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your  apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.*    AU 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his  whole  fiunily  were  following  close  behind 
him.    But  the  present   distress  was   neither 
grand  enough  nor  &r  enough  fh>m  hoane  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
losopher,  who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not  , 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mrf  Triyman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  house  while  lie  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  living 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  dbuntry  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  back- 
wards and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,*  and 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  *  Oh, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy !  will  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  7*— Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
^e  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
them  could  only  oome  firom  a  mother.  True* 
man  did  not  stey  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done  first, 
and  then  to  ask  questioDs.    AU  he  said  was. 
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*  Tdl  me  wliicli  is  the  room  7*  The  poor  wamu, 
now  epeechleei  through  terror,  ooold  only  point 
up  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
sank  on  the  groand. 

Mr.  Tmeman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
■moke,  and  ran  np  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
loft,  snatched  vp  the  little  creature,  who  was 
•weetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
litoaght  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
lie  gave  him  to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he 
felt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  ror  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkms,  half  stopified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
never  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom*s  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  everjjr  bodv  could  be  of  use  at  a 
6re  7*  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
borne,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
MM  he  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  oould  be  of  noTorther  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom*s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  oat,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom?*  *Not  in  my 
lioiieea  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 

*  Give  me  leave  to  teU  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me : 
yon  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  prudent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
npUed  Trueman,  *by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate  assistance.*  *  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 

*  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
ftr  Ibar  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
her  oSt  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
kouse ;  with  orden  to  the  overseen  not  to  let 
her  want  fi>r  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
eried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  '  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
self! But  is  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  niaked  child  at  8^ph  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 

Si  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  con- 
tuml  I  hope  at  least  you  have  f\imished  them 
with  clothes ;  fBr  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
hornt*  *  Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  ailer 
these  petty  things?* 

It  was  Mr.  Tmeman*s  way,  when  he  began 
to  feef  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
beeaoee,  he  oseci  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
fteliiMpfs,  I  am  sure,  by  some  h^ty  word,  to  cut 
myweat  oat  work  for  repentance.*  So  without 
making  an^  answer,  or  even  chan^ng  his 
ebthes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
oot  again,  having  firat  inquired  the  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mre. 
Fantom  returning  from  her  visit  He  told  her 
his  tale ;  which  ue  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
■he  kindly  reidved  to  aecompeny  him  in  search 
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of  Jenkins's  wil^.  She  had  a  wide  eommon  to 
walk  over  before  she  oould  reach  either  the 
workhouse  pr  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  fv  as  she  was 
able;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom*8,  and  her  strength  quite  fiuling 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The  for- 
mer  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial ; 
and  the  latter  had  gene  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  goine  towards  Mr.  Fantom*s,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.True.^ 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  tliis' 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some- 
tiling  very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  tlie 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver- 
ance. They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  their 
all,  in  the  joy  thev  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  bom  to  no  in- 
heritance but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over- 
pays me  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  their  de- 
liverer, who,  not  bein^  a  philosopher,  was  no 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  them.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re- 
building  their  cottage ;  and  fulher  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerfiil  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman's  spirits, 
that  long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ili-humour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  toll 
me  how  you  could  possibly  refuse  eoing  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  7* — *  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
fiir  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — ^I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.'—*  WHy,  man,  they  don*t  bhze  that 
I  know  of,'  retorted  Trueman.  •  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, that  inqmsition  was  the  very  worst.  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  sinoe  the  earthquake 
so  that  a  backet  of  real  water,  ear*' 
real  &n  at  Jenkioe's  cottage,  won' 
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the  parlour,  he  is  ^nwally  lolliiig  opon  them,  i 
and  reading  your  httle  manuel  of  the  itC?^  philo- 
aophy.* — *  Mra.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily, *you  know  that  my  labours  for  the  public 
ffood  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
nmily.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.'    ^ 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,*  said  miss  Polly ; 
'for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  Mgging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for ;  tUIre  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred  to  be  done' good  at  onoe.* 

ThimiajL  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derfbl  man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  BO  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
fiunily.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanlbropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
l^ty  at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhoose ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

jPantom.  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  fainily, 
or  P>^i*h,  or  country. 

Tnuman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one*s  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  '  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewihere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's 
own  fiimily,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  bod  v  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doinff 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  ctoing  good ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour's ;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail enetness.  And  what  u  better,  all  would 
join  in  fiimishing  a  living  oomment  on  that 
pnustical  precept:  *Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
aa  thyself:' 

Fanimii.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
OB  the  watch  for  great  oocasions  to  prove  his 
benevolence. 

TVkSiiuiii.  Yea,  sir;  but  iftheyare  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not  grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
anug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  diroogh  his  fingers 
in  the  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  great 
things  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
he  wdlnotdoilifopaaiea  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss  PoUy  Faniom 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 
«tarted  up,  let  fidl  her  work,  and  cried  out,  '■  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire 
there  is  yofider  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  tbink  it  were  a  boo- 
fire, 
what 
without 

tage  on  fire.' — '  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  wlio 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  7'  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.  *  Do  not  be  frightened,  chUd,' 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough;  the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.  Why  did  you  dia- 
turb  us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant  ? 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.'—'  Sit  down,' 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  conuncin 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — ^let  us  fly  and  help  him,*  oral- 
tinoed  he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
just  before  him — *■  Come  Mr.  Fantom — oome,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  herfr— I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  aome 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your  apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.'  All 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his  whole  fiimily  were  following  close  behind 
him.  But  the  present  distress  was  neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  hoaaa  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretohed  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolenoe. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.*  Tri^man,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
dutj  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  house  while  be  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Tnieman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  living 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  Aiuntry  peoi^e,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  back- 
wards  and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,*  and 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  *  Oh, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy !  wul  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  V'*— Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
them  could  only  oome  fi^om  a  mother.  True- 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
tiie  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  donefirst* 
and  then  to  aak  qoeatians.    All  he  said  ifii» 
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*  Tell  me  which  is  the  room  V  The  poor  woman, 
now  ipeechleaB  through  terror,  could  only  point 
up  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
sank  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
smoke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safelj  to  the 
loft,  snatched  ap  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  deeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
he  gave  him  to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he 
ielt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  slupified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
never  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom*8  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fire  V  He  then  desired  oer  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  wa|  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  oould  be  of  noTurther  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom*s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom?*  *Not  in  my 
house,  I  assure  you,'  answered  the  philosopher. 

*  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantie  thins;  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me  : 
you  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  prudent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,' 
replied  Trueman,  *by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate  assistance.'  *  So  immediate,'  said  Fantom, 

*  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
finr  ftar  of  what  might  happen.  So  1  packed 
her  oStf  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  want  for  any  thinf .' 

*And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,' 
cried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
aelf !  But  is.  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  si^h  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 

31  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  oon- 
ttion  1  I  hope  at  least  you  have  fUmished  them 
with  clothes ;  fBr  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
burnt'  *  Not  I,  indeed ;'  said  Fantom.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  after 
these  pettv  things  ?' 

It  was  Mr.  Tmeman's  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
because,  he  used  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feeliiMifs,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  fiu*  repentance.*  So  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  chan^ng  his 
dothes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
hating  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
oat  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  returning  firom  her  visit  He  told  her 
l^.|^ which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
liiidYed  to  aooompany  him  in  search 
11»  


of  Jenkins's  wii^.  She  had  a  wide  common  to 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  i>r  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The  fbr> 
mer  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial ; 
and  the  latter  had  gene  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom's,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True, 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  tliis" 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some, 
thing  very  moving  in  thjs  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver- 
ance. They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  their 
all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  liot  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in- 
heritance but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over- 
pays  the  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  their  de- 
liverer, who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  no 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  them.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re- 
building  their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman's  spirits, 
that  long  before  he  got  home  be  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  teU 
me  how  you  oould  possibly  refuse  going  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  V — *■  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatehed  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — ^I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.' — *  Wfiy,  man,  they  don't  blaze  that 
I  know  of,'  retorted  Trueman.  *  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, Uiat  inquisition  was  the  very  worst  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  dona 
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the  parloar,  he  is  ffdwnJlf  lolling  upon  them, 
and  reading  your  httle  manuelof  thetiO^  philo- 
sophy.*— *  Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily, '  you  know  that  my  laboors  for  the  public 
ffood  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
nmily,  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.* 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss  Polly ; 
'  ibr  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  yon  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  begging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for ;  tUIre  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done' good  at  once.* 

JVueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  eo  small  an  ezpenae.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units ;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
fiunily.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
gality at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhoose ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fod, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

.  FaiUom.  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family, 
or  pcurish,  or  country. 

Tmeman,  Weil,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  '  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  ss  natural  to  love  one's 
own  fiunily,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  bod  v  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  fiimily,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  aU  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour's ;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tall  exaetness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  fiimishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
ptmotical  precept :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
■s  thyself:* 

Fantom,  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
OB  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
benevolenoe. 

TVicSffura.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  eannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
■nug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  tiiroogh  his  fingers 
in  ute  meanwiiile:  and  so  between  the  great 
thin|[B  that  he  cannot  do,  and  ihe  little  ones  that 
ho  wiQnoldo^lifopaaseiand  nothing  will  bedone. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss   PoUy  Fantom 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 
«tarted  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  oat,  *  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire 
there  is  yofider  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  haa- 
fire.   Look  how  it  blazes !'— » I  see  phun  enough 
what  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Fantom,  siHJiig  down  again 
without  the  least  emotion.  '  It  is  Jenkinn's  ocA- 
tage  on  fire.'— •  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  wha 
works  in  our  garden,  papa?*  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.    *  Do  not  be  frightened,  chOd,' 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough;  the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.    Why  did  you  dis- 
turb us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant  ? 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.' — *  Sit  down*' 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  common 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,'  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forffot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
just  before  him — *■  Come  Mr.  Fantom — come,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here — I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a  fire.    Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your   apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.*    AU 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  ana 
his" whole  fiimily  were  following  close  behind 
him.    But  the  present   distress  was   neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  fi'om  hosie  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolenoe. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.*  Truj^man,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  fiwtroan,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
fiiriously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directsd  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  living 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  back- 
wards and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,*  and 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercin|^  agony,  *  Oh, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy !  wUl  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  ?*— Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explamed 
them  oould  only  come  fitim  a  mother.  True- 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.    It  was  his 

I  way  to  do  all  Uie  good  which  could  be  done  first, 
and  then  to  ask  questions.    AU  he  said  was. 
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*  TeU  me  which  is  the  room  7*  The  poor  woman, 
now  epeechleee  through  terror,  ooold  only  point 
up  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
sank  on  the  groond. 

Mr.  Traeman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
■moke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  stair caae  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
loft,  snatched  lip  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
he  gave  him  to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he 
felt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  lor  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stupified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
never  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom*s  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  ever^  bodv  could  be  of  use  at  a 
Are  V  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  wss  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  could  be  of  norurther  use,  he  went  hack 
to  Mr.  Fantom's.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom?*  *Not  in  my 
house,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 
'  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thiuf  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me : 
yoa  shoold  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
m  prudent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Trueman,  *by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate  assistance.*  *  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 
^  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
for  fear  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
her  oS£,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  wmt  fiir  any  thinsr.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
cried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
self! But  u  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  onl^  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  si^h  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 

3i  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  oon- 
ition  1  I  hope  at  least  you  have  fiimished  them 
with  clothes ;  fSr  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
burnt*  *  Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  •  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  afler 
these  petty  things  7* 

It  was  Mr.  Tmeman*8  way,  when  he  began 
to  feef  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
because,  he  umu  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feeliiws,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.*  So  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  chan|ring  his 
clothes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
oat  again,  having  first  inquired  tiie  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  returning  firom  her  visit  He  told  her 
his  tale ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
she  kindly  resolTOHcl  to  accompany  him  in  search 
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of  Jenkin8*s  wife.  She  had  a  wide  common  to 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  4>r  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  fu*  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom*8,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
Common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  Hie  for- 
mer  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial ; 
and  the  latter  had  gfliie  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  Uttle  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom*8,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True- 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  tliis* 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some- 
tliing  very  moving  in  thje  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  fbr  their  deliver- 
ance.  They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  their 
all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  hot  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed  at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in- 
neritance  but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  rrovidence  sometimes  over- 
pays the  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  thMr  de- 
liverer, who,  not  beinpf  a  philosopher,  was  no 
more  aishamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  them.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took  to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towaroB  re- 
building their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  Grod,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman*s  spirits, 
that  long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  tell 
me  how  you  could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins*8  V — *  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.* — *  Why,  man,  they  don*t  blaze  that 
I  know  of|*  retorted  Trueman.  *  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  dis/jprace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, that  inquisition  was  the  yery  worst  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  ai  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  done 
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mdA  more  confirmed  by  his  own  prosperitj.  He 
■aw  that  he  himself  had  succeeded  rreatly  with- 
out either  money  or  education  to  begin  with ; 
and  he  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
eirer  excellent  his  character  or  talents  mifht  be, 
who  had  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart  He  made 
nil  own  prosress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
eondoct  of  ul  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  with- 
oat  any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  disadyan- 
ta^pee,  or  the  Tisitations  of  Providence.  He 
fhoaght,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
eoald  command  success  on  his  undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  his  own 
HA. 

But  thoogh  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
IsM  aacoess  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
bat  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
children  in  the  same  house ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Master,  and  Bragwell  the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragwell*s  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
femilv  of  Mr.  Worthy's  uncle,  a  sensible  roan, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  op  youn^  Worthy  as 
his  son,  instracted  him  in  the  busmess  of  hus- 
bandry,  and  at  his  death  left  him  his  estate.  The 
lather  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
Kved  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  m  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  bad  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  acauainted,  Rxlioion  and  his 
OWN  amiNSss. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
Bind;  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  hooka,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
■Mat  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
ftad  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
▼mity,  the  two  su!]jiBct8  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

Th^  reader  wiU  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
avoppesite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
ie,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  cre- 
dit in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure ;  for  he  liked  to  cut  a  <2asA,  as 
&B  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
aooiBnt  gentrpr  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  Tie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expense.  And  while  it  was 
Ibe  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  BragweH  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  efltfo,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
mforiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  eqoals,  and  the  con- 
tsmpt  of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 
Tain,  violent,  and  ambitious ;  very  ignorant,  and 
fnj  high-minded.  She  had  married  Bragwell 
Nnre  he  waa  worth-aabiUing,  and  as  she  had 


brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  tlioaglit 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  his  rising  in  the 
world ;  and  uience  took  occasion  to>govem  Mm 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventared  to  op- 
pose her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  owed  every  thin^  to  her ;  that  had  it  not  beeo 
for  her,  he  might  still  have  been  stumpiofraflsr 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  WorthyVi 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  sne  who  had  made  a 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  making 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teaang  him 
till  he  had  turned  away  aH  his  poor  relatione  wlio 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  off  from 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acquaintance; 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  tho 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enongh  to 
see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raise. 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  to 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends ;  en* 
gaging  their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  Bib 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  assisting  those  who  had  a  natnral 
claim  to  his  protection* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistrefli^ 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence;  lor 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfections  ; 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  forthese  girls  was 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  a&ctation* 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  femily,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  or  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she  looked 
to  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  fomily  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  thb 
hope  she  foolishly  submitt^  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imper- 
tinence from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used  to  say, 
what  ^as  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  7  To  do  her  justice,  sho 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  thaf 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglected. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessaryr 
botii  from  early  halMt,  and  the  desire  of  heaping 
up  money  for  her  daughters.  Tet  her  whole  no* 
tion  of  gentility  waa,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle ;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself^  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no- 
thing, or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  waa 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen.^ 
teel  life.  And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  chss ;  they  do 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  bat  by  their 
show.  They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chiU 
dren*s  education  by  tho  money  it  costs,  and  noC 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness  it  bestowa. 
People  of  this  stamp  often  take  a  pride  in  ther 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking  pleiBuro 
in  the  advaatagee  of  it.    And  tha  aiity  vanity 
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cf  letUojr  olhera  see  that  they  can  afTord  any 
thinr,  often  aets  parcnta  en  letting.their  daagh- 
ten  learn  not  only  things  of  no  use,  but  things 
whicsh  may  be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
or  by  taking  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsis- 
tent with  them. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  sent  her  daaghters  to  a  board- 
ing-school, where  she*  instructed  them  to  hold 
op  their  heads  as  high  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  oe  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
never  to  be  pitifiil  about  money,  but  rather  to 
«how  tiiat  they  could  afibrd  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
moet  ftshionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
no  aeqnaintance  with  farmers*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  a^  of  leaving 
school,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafted  on 
their  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
but  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  re- 
ligioo  they  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
sinee  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tianity  was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
which  belonged  onl  v  to  charity  schools.  They 
went  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef- 
fectually to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance might  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
aehool  that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
books  ;  of  course,  such  superBcial  scholars  as  the 
Mias  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
ings in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
ter  capacity  and  more  industry  would  infalljbly 
be  picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
and  participle  of  a  foreign  language,  in'the  solemn 
act  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
*  who  searcbeth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.* 
Daring  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
their  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work,  which  omssion  alone  mark*d  the  distinc- 
tion of  Sunday  from  other  days ;  and  the  go- 
verness being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
came  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
ber  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
ligion would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
got  just  enough  to  lauffh  at  their  fond  pa- 
rents*  rustic  manners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
jnst  enough  teste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
^rl  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
the  heavy  expense  of  their  bringing  up,  by  look- 
ing  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be- 
come fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
them  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she 
constantly  referred  in  all  her  conversations  with 
them ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
pended on  their  future  elevation. 

Their  fkther  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment^ 
that  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in 
eickneas  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn- 
ing  himself,  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
owed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na- 
tural turn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
that  his  daughters,  after  all  the  money  he  had 
spent  on  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
keep  his  aooounts.  And  as  he  was  now  and 
then  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en- 
joying  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
ebildren  to  nurse  him,  as  weU  as  two  skilful  as- 
•istants  to  relieve  him. 


When  they  came  home,  however^  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two 
smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  ftithfU 
stewards  to  keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chil. 
dren  to  mana^  his  house.  They  neither  sooth- 
ed hhn  bj  their  kindness  when  he  was  sick,  nor 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  him 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile  employ- 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  though  tney  knew  bow 
to  opend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  penoe,  yet 
they  did  not  know  how  so  well  to  cast  them  an. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  genenu, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  groond- 
ed  in  so  indispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an«o> 
quirement  as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  bosy  fai 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighboors, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  m 
scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
thev  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
make  hasty-pud<Ungs  for  the  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  made. 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  poiHe 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagree  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  cot 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi. 
chord,  and  the  night  in  readin^r  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  dones, 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighboors. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-raoe,  a  potty. 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  with  some  oompany  ae 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  th^  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  libraiy. 
Jack,  the  pbughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time 
in  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  fhrnish.  The  choice  waa  oflen 
left  to  Jack,  who  coald  not  read,  but  who  had 
general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  had 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  lifh 
to  which  the  ^rls  chiefly  belonged.  As  per- 
sons in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  with  lifo  and  man- 
ners, which  the  ffreat  possess,  do  not  always  aae 
the  connexion  between  remote  eonseqnanose 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  oornipt  and  in- 
appropriate system  of  education  do  not  strike 
them  so  forcibly ;  and  provided  tkey  can  jpsy/sr 
it,  which  is  made  the  grand  eriterien  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  wortnleas- 
nesB,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for :  bat  liter- 
ally go  on  to  give  their  money  for  tkat  wkick  it 
not  hread. 

Their  sobseqoent  ooorse  of  reading  aenref  to 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  edooalion*    Ift- 
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•tend  of  sach  books  as  migrht  help  to  confirm 
and  strengrtben  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their 
station,  in  hamility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self-denial,  and  industry  ;  the  studies 
now  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
devoured  by  persons  of  this  discription,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
prmciples  which  would  lead  young  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
station.  It  is  rank — ^it  is  elegance — it  is  beauty 
— it  is  $etUimerUal  feelings — it  is  aenaibility — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  in&rior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  famUy  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy, met  at  Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
Aner  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be* 
tween  them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whoae  house  was  not  many  miles  distant 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *•  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day*s  chat 
iot  years,*  said  he,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
■drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we.  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our^club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  yoti  had,  because  your  father  was  a 
parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  any 
man  talks  to  roe  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  soys 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  for 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
•aying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don't  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.* 

'To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
oooUy  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros- 
peri^  ought  never  to  make  any  roan  proud, 
since  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches, 
and  without  his  blessing.  His  in  vain  to  rise  up 
early,  and  to  eat  the  bread  ttf  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag- 
well  reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwellinjDr.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  re- 
verse 01  his  ovm.  It  had  not  so  many  orna- 
ments, but  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
he  saw  his  friend's  oood  old-fashioned  arm  chair 
in  a  warm  corner,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  banished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  glass  cases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens 
too  line  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
about  which  he  was  cautioned,  and  scolded  as 


oflen  as  he  camo  near  them :  his  danghtort 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  ae 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  eiaw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  service 
of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicine  chest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  he{  daughters  had  prepar- 
ed a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — The  tarte 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  useful.     Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwiUing  to  believe  that 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  very  ne^ 
cessary,  could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  on- 
becoming  as  his  daughters  were  always  declar- 
ing it  to  be.    And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things 
were  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.    But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak ;  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  bj  a 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indica- 
ted affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  afler  dinner  the  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  lefl  alone  with  his  guest,  the  following 
discourse  took  place : 

BragweU.  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
looking  girls.  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder  they  don't 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  afford 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  con- 
sider also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use- 
ful ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education 
myseltl  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan- 
tage to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  is, 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  Jiccounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  to 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  both 
time  and  money  thrown  away  ;  or  they  mi^ht 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leadmg 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wrong  company. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborious 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it.  As  to 
their  appearance,  they  are  every  day  nearly  as 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets,  fringes, 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments ;  no  'trains, 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  m^r  cheese 
and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  vanity,  but 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  farmer 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  ask  who 
those  flne  ladies  were. 

Bragwell.  Now  I  own  I  should  like  to  have 
such  a  question  asked  concerning  my  daugh- 
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ten.  I  like  to  make  people  stare  and  envy.  It 
makes  one  feel  oneself  somebody.  I  never  feel 
the  pleasure  of  having  handsome  things  so  much 
as  when  I  see  they  raise  curiosity ;  and  enjoy 
the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure, 
jou  best  know  what  you  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  daughters 
and  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

Worthy,  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
questions ;  First,  can  I  afford  it? — Secondly,  is 
It  proper  for  me  7 

BragtBelL  Do  you  so  ?  Now  I  own  I  ask  ray- 
self  but  one ;  for  if  I  find  1  can  afford  it,  I  take 
care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
for  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
from  having  it 

Worthy,  Certainly.  But  a  man's  own  pru- 
dence, his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
oujg^ht  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

BraguteU,  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
is  hindered  from  havinsr  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt  A  poor 
man  must  want  on.  ^ 

Worthy,  But  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
for  them.  They  are  very  industrions ;  they  at 
tend  to  business  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
they  sit  down  to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  take^  care  that  neither  their  reading  nor  con- 
▼ersation  sfaftll  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un- 
suitable to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
yanity,  because  the  kind  of  knowled^  they  have 
is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration ;  and 
irom  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ing  of  fVivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
cured them,  by  keeping  them  in  total  ignorance 
of  all  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  Grod. 
I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
sore  they  seem  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
sick,  it  18  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
shall  wait  upon  me ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can- 
not do  it  so  tenderly  as  themselves. 

This  part  sf  the  discourse  staggered  Brag- 
well.  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eve. 
Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
a  difference  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
made  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  former 
.regulated  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
thing  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
living  a  life  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub- 
lic diversions,  should  be  so  very  cheerful  and 
happy;  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
never  contradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
continual  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
ill-tempered.  That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
moured should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
were  more  amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
much.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
children,  though  he  wQoId  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
ed it  off  thus: 

BragweU,  Bat  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
mops  of^  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
lonely  village,  it  is  wonderfiil  to  see  how  soon 
they  ij^t  the  &shions.  What  with  the  discrip- 
tions  m  the  magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  the 


pocketbooks,  they  have  them  m  a  twinkling, 
and  outdo  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  us^ 
to  take  in  the  Country  Jopmal,  because  it  was 
useful  enough  to  see  how  oats  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
my  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  Lon- 
don paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  cow*s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses. 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy.  But  do  your  daughters  never  read  ? 

BragweU,  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  too.  Why 
our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that's  genteel  and  of 
no  use.  *Twas  but  the  other  day  i  met  Jack 
with  a  basket 'full  of  these  books;  so  having 
some  time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy,  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teaoh 
them  the  true  use  of  time. 

BragweU.  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  pret^  much 
out  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring : 
it  was  all  about  my.  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  the 
captain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal  fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  yon 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensibles,  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
godly  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  and 
tormenUUMid  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bod  mean- 
ing. Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  li^.  The 
people  talk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutchesses 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  home ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  niagic  of  a 
word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  nexti.  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and  si^ 
ter,  and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  no 
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ralationi  at  alL    Yoa  and  I,  master  Worthy,  { are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  kunmt 


have  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
▼ery  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
ffether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
mw  thoQsanda.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  these  books  had  the  bank  of  England  in  his 
*scrutoire.  Then  there  is  another  thin^  which 
I  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  yoo  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and 
another  has  got  another.  I  will  tell  70a  how  I 
mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson 
is  learned,  the  ^uire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene, 
rous,  one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteel.  But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.  Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac 
qoaintanee ;  bat  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathrifl, 
or  Jack  the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

WerCAy.  Yoa  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
go  fiirther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wieked  also :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
cf  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  1  only  took  into  the' 
account  tito  great  loss  pf  time  such  reading 
(Bauaes,  and  &e  aversion  it  l^ves  behind  for 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
»  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst  These  books  give 
&lae  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt  ibr  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
4astry,  fVugality,  and  retirement  Want  of 
yoath  and  (raauty  Is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diooloas.  Plain  people,  like  you  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
At  naaght  ^ay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  a^  the  great  business  of  hu- 
inan  life,  and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrained ;  and 
$0  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  is 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a  state 
ia£  intolerable  misery :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
ftacy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
lioaae  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  father  the  iailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
inake  it  pleasing  and  amiable ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
•omiething  that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  cdnsidered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
«oantf  assises — at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
•hoold  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Cftalif^ — Death — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
•noe  of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.    Those  crying 

■ins,  AIMTLTBaT,  OAMING,  DUELS,  and  SKLr-MQE- 

DEE,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  soft 
descri|>tions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
of  things  loAtcA  ahaiUd  noC  be  so  much  a$  named 
iyUsNi. 

I  ahoold  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
chief (oontinned  Mr.  Worthy)  firom  which  I 
<dare  say,  great  felks  fency  people  in  our  station 


that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  Is  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  indus- 
trious ffirls,  who  set  their  bread  by  the  needle 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  to 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  lost, 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  oorrapted ;  fir 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in- 
dustry, which  might  help  to  preserve  tliem 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
ver^  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  deecriptiaai 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  oompare  the  soft 
and  delicious  lives  off  the  heioines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  laboiar,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  toe 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  maa- 
ner  in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  drips  themselvei, 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  tbeae  booki^ 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  te  destruetioa, 
more  than  umost  any  other  cause.  Now  tsU 
me,  do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hut 
your  daughters  7 

BragweU.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  fnmm 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whisperss 
that's  the  truth  on*t  Every  thing  U  a^a^eret 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-oat  ftl^ 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  oo*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappointed.  They  wiH 
keep  company  with  their  equak:  they  despise 
trade  and  ferming ;  and  I  own  Pmfwr  the  9i^f. 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  bat  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smait  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  ooontrjr 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  markettown,  on  goes  the  finen^— off  thej 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  np.  Tbe^ 
want  something  at  the  book>shop  or  tlie  milli- 
ner's; because  I  suppose  there  is  a  ohanoe  tar 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  Mort,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  fer  I  should  not  like  to  see  aD  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack.  . 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  oat  to 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  aflbcted  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he«aw; 
but  never  forgot  to  oompare  it  with  somethiiy 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  R 
was  easy  to  see  that  $elf  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  poe. 
seesed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyee 
from  being  his ;  and  in  sarveyin|^  the  property* 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  frooa 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it. 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  soooess  of  me- 
rit, in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  npeak  of  some  superior  advantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind:  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
walking  over  the  farm  <^his  fHend,  was  ca«ed 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  oodd  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  tidk  on  some 
useful  point    And  whenever  peo|^e  resolve  to 

S»  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  oommonly 
eir  own  fault,  if  some  opportonity  of  Inrniny 
it  to  account  does  not  ofifor* 
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His  nw  BragweD  was  intoxicated  with  pride, 
mud  andone  by  rocoeie;  and  that  hu  family  was 
in  the  high  road  to  rain  throngh  mere  prosperi- 
ty. He  thought  that  if  some  means  coold  be 
ftond  to  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to 
ivhich  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  mirht  be  of 
the  utmost  senrioe  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
thy roflegiad,  the  more  he  wished  to  nndertake 
this  kind  offiee.  He  was  not  sore  that  Afr.  Brag, 
^rell  wonld  bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
ham  duty  to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  was 
^«nr  humble  himself,  he  had  mat  patience  and 
ftrbearance  with  the  fkults  <?  others.  He  felt 
no  pride  at  harinff  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
thoy  had  fallen,  for  he  kftew  who  it. was  had 
snoife  Mr  t$  tUfer.  He  remembered  that  God 
liad  given  him  many  advantages ;  a  pious  father 
■nd  a  religious  edncation :  this  made  him  hum- 
Ub  onJbr  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita> 
bio  towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
owM  prifiJeges. 

Jost  u  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
V9ty  serious  conversation  wi^his  guest,  he  was 
olopped  by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
told  them  supper  was  ready. — ^Thia  interruption 
ohiifes  me  to  break  <ff  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
what  follows  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
mise to  give  my  readers  the  second  part  of  this 
history. 


PART  II. 

A  OONVXESATION. 

Soon  aftet  sapper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire ;  for 
it  was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
Bragwell  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  hear  before  others.  The  two  farmers  being 
seated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
old-fashioned  great  chair,  Braffwell  began. 

*  It  is  a  ^reat  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world : 
my  notion  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the 
first  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sHdown 
and  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  hate  boasting,  yet  as  yoa  are  my  oldest  iriend, 
t  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
tell  yoo  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
OS  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
kavo  got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  every  one  his  own, 
I  set  ^good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
serve  God,  1  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
kws  of  the  land.* 

*This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,*  replied 
Mr.  Worthy:  •but,'  added  he,  *  I 'doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
men  ore  commonly  aware  of.  Suppose  then  that 
jgn  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  eoolly ;  wuliave 
the  evening  before  as. — What  if  we  sit  down 
tofsCher  as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
fher.* 

Bmupwell,  who  loved  arffument,  and  who  was 
■oC  a  fittls  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
rality, accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word 
that  be  would  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
should  be  said  to  himi^Worthy  was  jUwut  to 


proceed,  when  Bragwell  intorrvpted  him  for  a 
moment,  by  saying-^-*  But  stop,  friend,  before 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  remember  that  we 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re* 
fk«shment ;  have  you  no  liquor  that  b  stronger 
than  this  cider  7  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout' 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirite  nor  even  wine 
himself^  yet  his  wifo  alwa;fs  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  '  Why,'  said  he,  'this  is  no 
bettor  than  English ;  I  always  use  foreign  mT« 
self.'— *  I  bought  this  for  foreign,'  said  Mr. 
Worthy.—*  Ha,  no,  it  is  Engfish  spirito  I  assuro 
you ;  but  I  can  put  yoo  into  a  way  to  get  fbreiffn 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.*  Mr.  Worthy  repli« 
^ed  that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

BragwtU,  O  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means— 
a  word  to  the  wise— there  is  an  acqnaintanoe 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  tho  south  coast-— you  are 
^a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  yoa  huf-apdo' 
Zen  ffalloDs  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy,  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag« 
weU,  though  I  shoold  get  it  for  sixpenoe  a  Ik^ 
tie. — ^^Ask  no  questions,'  said  the  other,  *I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  V — '  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeving 
the  laws  of  the  huxd,'  said  Mr.  Worthy— ^heio 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.' 

BragioelL  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  Also 
about  trifles.  If  every  one  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  littlo 
good  brandy  cheap,  why'  that  can't  hurt  the  re* 
venue  much. 

Worthy.  Pray  Mr.  Bngwell  what  should  you^ 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  o 
bag  and  take  out  a  fow  guineas  7 

BragtoeU,  Think  7  why  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

Worthy,  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  tho 
king's  treasury  7 

Bragwell,  In  the  kuie*s  treasury !  worse  and 
worse!  What,  rob  the  king's  treasury !  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
taken  up  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  toxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy,  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  othera  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  tho 
feilotr  sh6uld  be  found  to  have  stoppsd  somo 
money  in  Ue  wmy  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
teking  it  out  of  the  bag  after  it  got  there  7 

Bragwell  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge  I  wouM 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  deriry. 

Worthy,  Hark  ye,  Mr.  BragweU,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  the  king's  money  in  ito  way  to  the  trea^ 
sury,  and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as 
if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  ofgnineas  in  tho 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  tor  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offend- 
ed,  and  excfaiimed— *  What,  Mr.  Worthy!  dfr 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  be- 
cause I  tike  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can? 
and  because  I  bke  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  fk- 
mily  7  Sir,  I  repeat  it ;  I  do  my  duty  to  God 
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and  my  neig^hboor.  I  say  the  Lord's  prayer 
most  days,  I  go  to  church  od  Sundays,  I  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandmontB ; 
and  though  I  now  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
cheap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  ?enture  to  say, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  man, 
and  more  than  the  generality.* 

Worthy.  Come  then  since  you  say  you  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  oflnnded  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

Bragtoell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't  pretend  to  much 
reading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
but  I  hope  good  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
teach  a  man  his  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  oome  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  lei  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

BragtoeU.  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  oome,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  church-warden, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
sten  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
me,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it 

Worthy.  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  them. 

BragtoelL  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments? 

Worthy.  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragtoeU.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  left  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  ^lieve  you  observe  those  of  the 
other  table ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  also. 

BragweU.  What !  do  you  think  &ni  I  serve 
two  Gods?  Do  you  think  then  that  I  make 
graven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  7 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwelf.  Pray  is  there  nothin?  in  the  world 
yon  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  male  an  idol  of? 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ? 
Do  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  •  follow  them  more 
eagerly  than  your  religious  duty  7 

Bragwell.  O !  tliere's  nothing  about  that  in 
the  20th  chaptef  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Josus  Christ  has  said,  *  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.*  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
must  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
ple, your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  oommandmdnts ;  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  third. 


BragukU.    That  is  about   Bwearixi|^,  ia    it 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bra^well 
guilty  of  much  profaneness  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  mrboJo 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  liim  for  his 
frequeni  breach  of  the  third  commandment. 

*  Good  L — d !  I  break  the  third  eommand- 
ment !'  said  Bragwell ;  *  no  indeed,  hardly  ever, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  L 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  aud  in  such 
a  case,  why,  good  G — d,  you  linow  the  ein  is 
with  tboee  who  provoke  ne,  and  not  wilfa  roe  ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think  I  have  sworn 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  faith,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved.' 

Worthy,  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  timee  in  the  last 
speech  you  have  made. 

BragweU.  Lord4>Ie8s  me !  Sure  you  mistake* 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G— d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  once  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,'  this  is  tlie  way  ia 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What!  is  it  no 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use 
it  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  yon 
have  done  7  Our  Saviour  has  not  omy  told  us 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  .at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,'  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  eKclamations 
or  expressions,  he  has  even  ad^pd, '  but  let  your 
communications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  Ibr 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.'  Nay  more,  so  great- 
ly do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fre- 
quently in  their  mouths ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

Bragwell  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  littto 
more  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  seam 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous 
vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fkthers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
courage  it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
they  betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name- 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  being 
exceedingly  pained  at  it 

BragweU,  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this  point — bo 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sure  ground ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  arp  upon  me, 
you  can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath  breaker^ 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  ray  life, 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel  al- 
lows, ^by  saying,  *  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'    Our  own 
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sickneM.  or  attending  on  tlic  sickncHS  of  others, 
are  lawful  impedimcou. 

BragwelL  Yea,  and  I  am  now  and  Oicn  ob- 
liged to  look  at  a  drove  of  beast«,  or  to  vo  a 
journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  call  upon  roe,  or  it  may  be 
very  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

Worthy.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  Bracrwell.  Do 
yoa  call  these  lawful  impediments  ?  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  snch  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
spent? 

BragwelL  O  wliy,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  is  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am 
erer  so  sleepy. 

Worthy.  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
I  Buppose. 

BragvotU.  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
eontrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
4»mmon  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday :  in  consequence 
of  which  one  eats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
crdmary ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
lias  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerfiil  glass ;  aiid 
all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy  yoo 
know. 

Wctthf.  And  don't  jou  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  vour  shaep  when  the 
weather  is  good ;  and  so  ml  your  mind  just  be- 
fore  you  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them  ; 
and  when  the  weather  te  bad,  don't  you  settle 
an  account  7  or  write  a^ew  letters  of  business 
after  c&urch9 

BrmgwelL  I  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
•inunple  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Worthy.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
jivenings? 

Bragwell.  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visit- 
hug  S^day  afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  fat  ont  at  any  rate ;  and  as  to  ray  wife,  she 
■ays  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
Vise  the  opportunity  :  besides,  it  saves  her  time 
oa  a  weik  day ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
own  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  ready  to  faint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
I  can  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
sober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Wo^y.' Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled  brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
mery  vain,  as  well  as  profane  .and  worldly  com- 
panv,  yoa  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of 
CKxl,  and  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  sappose  when  yon  are  got  together,  you  speak 
of  your  cattle,  or  of  your  crops,  after  which  per- 
haps yon  talk  over  a  fbw  of^  your  neighbours' 
fiioltB,  and  then  you  brag  a' little  of  your  own 
wealth  or  yoor  own  achievements. 

BragwM.  Why  you  seem  to  know  ns  so  well, 
that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
hohind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  yoo  are  a  little  mis- 
taken too ;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
word  for  several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any 
thing  hot  politics. 

Worthy.  And  do  you  find  that  yon  much  im- 
prove your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  ? 

BragvteU,  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  ont 

Worthy,  And  tb«i  you  call  names,  and  swear 
a  little  I  snppoee. 

BragwdL  Why  when  one  is  oootradicted  and 
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put  in  a  poBsion  you  know,  and  when  people, 
especially  if  tliey  are  oiie'fi  infer iors,  won't 
adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and  bioud  can't 
boar  it 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  |naiie 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  t 

Bragtoell.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times I  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally roost  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing, 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  op  to  my 
businew  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  iitUe 
later  in  the  morning. 

BragtoeU.  Come,  come,  we  shan't  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubUng 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth ; 
for  my  father  and  mother  nave  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind- 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

BragweU.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's  fkult 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sure, 
and  my  own  brother's  son  ;  but  my  wifo  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  fVock  should  be 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt.  We  quarrel- 
led like, dog  and  cat  alwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doots,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are 
no  very  convincing  proofo  of  your  observance 
of  the  fifth  commandment. 

Bragtoell,  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth ; 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

BragtoelL  Murder!  what,  I  kill  any  body  7 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  from  actual  murder ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge '/  as  for  in- 
stance, do  you  never  feel  your  resentment' 
kindle  against  some  of  the  pohticians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night?  and  do  you 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebodj 
that  has  affronted  you,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7 

BragweU.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  T  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  with- 
out my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  affronts  me  first;  there's  nothing 
but  good  reason  in  that 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfully  break  this  oommandment,  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  ^our  wifo, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  jnjvuj  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  the  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  yon,  and  no 
fear  of  disgriMM  neither,*!  am  not  sure  wkere 
you  would  stop. 

BragtoelL  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  yon  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  oominandoMntf ; 
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■o  yoa  set  me  down  ht  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
came I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  me 
a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  tunu — I  am  sure  I  ihould  want  spirit  if  I 
did  not. 

'  Worthy.  I  ^  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
■aya,  *  he  that  hateth  hia  brother  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  again,  *  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you.*  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  yon  said 
the  Lord*s  prater  eYery  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you. — If 
therefore  yon  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
Tour  own  trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth ;  did  you  last  ni^ht  Tie  down 
in  %  spirit  of  fbrgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

BragtoeU,  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
won't  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing  .^-Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy.  And  yet  yon  expect  that  God  will 
finrgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right 
*-yott  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name— you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day 
by  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
pleasure  in  it — ^^ou  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  mstanoe  of  Giles,  by  withhold- 
ing from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BragwtU,  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy.  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  inoon- 
sideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account. 

BragwtU*  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 

get  through  these' commandments.    The  next  is, 

*Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  Thank  God, 

nmthev  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break 

'  the  seventh  commandment 

Worthy,  I^ere  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
|p  lust  after  her,  bath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart'  These  are  no  far- 
fetched expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  vou  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  things  too 
far;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  relijrion  he  taught;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  ror,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

Bragwell.  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  dont  like  these  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  ofVen,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  An't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

'  Worthy.  I  hope  you  iMliave  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your's,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

BragwtU.  Well,  well,  I'lf  beUeve  an^  thing 
you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


since  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  wiA 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  fhim  the 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  In  your 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double  mean- 
ings in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  or  novels ;  and 
all  diversions  also  which  hat^  a  like  dangerooe 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh  com- 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  §om  what  Chaist 
has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only  the  act,  bat 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulffed  imagi- 
nation ;  tlie  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest  de- 
gree of  any  sin ;  the  iopmost  round,  99  it  were, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  are 
only  as  so  many  steps  and  stara. 

BragwdL.  Strict  indeed!  Mr.  Worthy;  but 
let  ua  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  wqn't  pretend  to 
aay  /  Uwl ;  Mr.  Bra^ell,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or 
measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  hate  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  Are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  com- 
mandment besides  actual  stealing.  For  instance 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of^the  goods  yoa 
sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of  those  you.  boy  ? 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignomnt 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thjagr  than  it  is 
worth  ?  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  cir- 
cumstances of  a  man  wfeo  has  somithing  (o  sell, 
to  your  own  unfair  benifit ;  and  thus  act  as  tm^ 
justly  by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  th  ym^ 
never  cut  off  a  shilling  from  a  workman's  wages^ 
under  the  pretence  which  your  conscience  can't 
justify?  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsoon4 
horse  for  a  sound  one  7  Do  yoa  ntver  conceal 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  m>m  the  overseers^ 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  l^gal  duef 

Bragwell.  Pooh !  these  things  are  dona  every 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  tp  for  being  better  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  donl  set  up 
for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my 
neighbours,  no  man  can  cdl  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  doa*t  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy.  Vou  must  be  trieif  hereafter  at  t!ha 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  you^  foliow- 
creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  arc  ffiven  im%  in 
order  to  show  by  what  role  we  shall  be  judgecU 
How  many  or  how  fow  do  as  yo«  do,  is  quilt 
aside  from  the  question  { Jeans  Christ  has  eveft 
told  us  to  strive  to  entqr  in  the  otraU  gate{ 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  ou? 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  I9 
take  comfort  from  our  being  ao. 

BragtoeU.  Come,  I  don't  like  all  thie  tUmm 
work — it  makea  a  man  feel  I  donH  know  bow 
— I  don't  find  myaelf  ao  happy  aa  I  did — I  doo,^ 
like  thia  fishing  in  troubled  waters— I'm  an 
merry  aa  the  day  ia  long  when  I  let  these  tliingB 
alone. — I'm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  Bat 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
me,  would  really  tlunk  I  was  a  mai  sinner,  1^ 
your  way  of  putting  things :  I  £m*t  bear  fiUse 
witness  however. 

Worthy.  Yon  mean,  I  suppose,  yoo  wovid 
not  swear  away  any  man's  life  ftlsely  baftra  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  equal  eaia  noi  to 
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iJander  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  yoa  never  repre. 
sent  ft  good  action  of  a  man  you  have  quarrelled 
frith,  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one  ?  or  do  you  never 
make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  is,  by  your  man- 
ner of  telling  it  X  Even  wben  yon  invent  no 
false  circumstances,  do  you  never  give  such  a 
oojonr  to  thoee  you  rdate;  as  to  leave  a  false 
iinpression  on  Ae  mind  of  the  hearers  ?  Do  you 
never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  httle 
better  f>r  yourself  and  a  little  worse  for  your 
neighbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  ? 

SmgwetL  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
only  natural. 

Worthy,  Ay,  m«ch  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
donbt  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandments. 

BrapoeU.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 

'  finely  through  them  all ;  yon  will  bring  me  in 

guilty  here,  I  suppebe,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 

through  with  it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge 

or  jury,  master  Worthy. 

Worthy.  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 

Eleadedguilty lo the  evidence  brought  against 
im.  Tne  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  Id  the 
bottom  of  thin^;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sm  in  the  Heart ;  teaches  us  to 
strangle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  befbre  it 
brea£  out  i]|  those  acta  which  are  forbidden : 
asi,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
ceeds lo  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
6an  do  it  with  iroptmity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
they  should  suffer  for  it 

BragweU.  Why,  look'oe,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don'l 
understand  these  new  fasluoned  explanations ; 
one  ahonld  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
left,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fritted  away 
at  this  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  wi^t  you  say  were  true,  I 
should  be  so  miserable,  I  shojild  not  know  what 
to  do  with  myself. — Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
world  flfeay  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
«t  this  rate. 

WorihiL  Vejry  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  atto,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
not  in  the  lettes^  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
es^eises  it)  *  guilty  before  God.*  And  if  guilty, 
they  shoeld  ^wn  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
up  and  justiQ^  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag- 
we& 

Sragwell:  Well  acoordin^  to  my  notion,  I 
am  a  veiy  honest  man,  and  booesty  is  the  sum 
Mid  substance  of  all  religiop,  say  L 

Worthy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
sad  ofbedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
an4  on  all  occasions,  firom  the  pure  and  spiri- 
tual  principle  of  love  tcOod  and  Christ<---On 
this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  bis  dealings, 
true  to  his  wofd,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
he  mu$t  do  justice,  and  eanH  help  loving  mercy. 
Christianitv  is  a  uniform  consistent  thing.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  God's  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
lAiserving  another.  T^ete  is  no  sponge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  o]}t  the  spot  of  another 
ein. 

BragwtU,  Well«  bat  at  this  rate,  I  should,  be 


always  puzzling  an^  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  1  was  right  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my- 
selfl  and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  ie 
this ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.  For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  an^ry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
weU.  Thou  ahaU  not  $teal  is  a  law  of  God,  and 
this  fellow  has  broken  that  law.  Ay,  but  says 
conscience,  *tis  My  oton  property  which  is  in 
queetion.  He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  lus  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God*s  law  which  provokes 
theo  7  I  will  put  a  second  case :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievously — or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  ale-house;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
ing a  loose,  profane  song.  If  I  am  not  as  mu^ 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  V  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  €iod*s 
commandments  7  That  I  prize  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7  In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  God's  law ;  more  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  hia  honour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

Bragwdl.  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  sins  are 
sins. — You  inust  not  merely  call  them  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  lAust 
confess  them  so  as  to  hate  and  detest  them  ;  so 
as  to  be  habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
them ;  so  as  to  trust  for  salvaticm  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  your  life  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
main  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness ;  if  you  prefer  a 
&lse  security  to  final  saibty,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  cattle  and  your  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  f^om  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  dis- 
cotirse  may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  lighl,'  and  so  increase  your 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  than  hei 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  spirits 
and  more  humility  ffiSQ  usual.  He  did  not,  ^ 
however,  care  to  liit  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impres-* 
sioh  which  it  had  made  upon  him ;  but  at  part- 
ing next  morning,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
more  oardially  than  usual,  and  made  him  pro- 
mise to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 

What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family  m. 
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hia  going  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the  Bubject 
of  a  fhtare  port  of  mis  history. 


PART  III. 

THB  VISIT  RKTUaNXD. 

Mr.  Beaowbll,  when  he  returned  home  from 
hie  yisit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond  part  of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
discourses  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort  And  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  so  completely  in  the  right  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  foel  less  satisfaction  in'  the  idle  gentility 
of  hb  own  dan||^hterB,  since  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  Ajid  he  could  not  help 
seeing  ti)at  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wifo  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home, 
as  toe  humble  piety  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  m  the  hou^  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  and  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  fomily.    But  his  convictions  were 

1*ust  strong  enough,  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
Its  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
hack  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  b^  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his  exam- 
ple held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend's  company ;  he  longed 
toi  thst  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his 
bouse. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it :  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  so.  While  he  was  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  gtit  his  money;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends«t 
homCr  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  tpent  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always; 
there  must  bs  some  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  f  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  from 
husinesi — ^I  will  never  repentp—I  will  never 


think  of  death — ^Eternity  shall  never  oome  into 
my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such  a  one  pro- 
bably ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet ; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer ;  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  when 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plea, 
sures  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.  He  set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resolu- 
tion,  that  eome  yeare  kenee^  when  he  should  be 
9,  few  years  elder y  h,feu)  thousands  richer ;  when 
a  few  more  of  his  present  schemes  should  he 
completed^  he  would  then  think  of  altering  his 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  set 
about  spending  a  reli^ous  old  age ;  he  would 
reform  some  practices  in  his  deahngs,  or,  per- 
haps, quit  'business  entirely ;  he  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  had 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  be- 
gin  to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  pre- 
sent he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  charity. 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  given 
more  was  iust  the  cause  he  assigned  for  not 
givin|r  at  all,  namely  the  iutrdness  of  (he  times. 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  self-denial, 
never  come  into  his  head".  Spend  less  that  you 
may  save  more,  he  would  hove  thought  a  shrewd 
maxim  enpogh.  But  spend  less  that  you  may 
spare  more^  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Pro- 
verbs. 

At  length  tlie  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indeed 
a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  his 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers 
of  that  neighlx>urhood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  should 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

VIbrthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  hoole  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his 
friend's  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  so- 
ber mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  allowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  im- 
modest commendation,  which  he  used  to  say 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  he 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  ap- 
probation somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  sub- 
pecting  that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as  he 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  felt, 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  natu^ 
rally  awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  particularly  deserving 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  disposed  to  pass 
them  Qfver  in  silence. 

When  tliey  came  in  to  supper,  ^e  afSsctad  to 
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talk  of  the  comfbrti  of  Mr.  Worthy's  IMe  par. 
IcMir,  by  way  of  calling  his  attention  to  his  owft 
large  one.  He  repeated  the  word  9nug^  as  ap- 
plied to  every  thmg  at  Mr.  Worthy*^!  with  the 
plain  design  to  make  comparisons  favourable  to 
his  own  more  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
he  passed  by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  tficcident, 
to  push  open  the  door  of  a  large  beaofet  in  the 
parlour,  in  which  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
tatiously set  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
look  of  satisfactioB  wh^ch  belied  his  words,  that 
lor  his  part  he  did  not  care  a  &rthing  for  all 
this  trumpery :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
hie  hands,  added,  with  an  air  orno««ma]l  im- 
portance, what  a  good  thing  it  is  though,  for 
people  of  substance,  that  ue  tax  on  plate  is 
taken  off.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Wmlhy ; 
you  do  not  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
speech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor- 
thy's attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the  bright- 
est cups,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
ahining  omamenta,  which  crowded  the  beaufet. 
Mr.  Worthy  gravelv  answered  Mr.JBragwell,  it 
was  indeed  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
a  man  as  myself:  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury, 
and  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  al- 
ways sorry  that  it  could  not  be  made  produc 
tive  enough  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  mid. 
dling  situation,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
glass  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  earthen 
DNig,  the  glass,  the  mug,  and  Iht  beer,  all  of 
Bnglish  manufacture,  will  be  but  little  disturb- 
ed at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wine;  but  he  will  re- 
gret,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  Ihese  taxes  are  so 
much  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  contifeually 
broufl^t  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  tin 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainfbl  ulenoe,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
smallest  dvility  on  so  plam  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
thy. They  len  tiie  room  with  their  mamma  as 
soon  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
ridicule  their  father's  old-fiisfaioned  firiend  alKfull 
liberty. 

7%e  Dance;  or,  the  Chriitmas  Merry-making; 
txempLifyvng  the  effect*  of  modem  education 
inaJarmMuoe. 

As  BooQ  as  they  wers  ^ne,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
ed  Bragwell  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
1m>w  his  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
fine  young  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
idied  Bragwell,  pretty  much  like  other  men's 
handsome  daughters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  .worse 
and  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
their  fantastical  notions  have  gained  such  a 
head,  that  after  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
gether, I  shall  never  get  them  Vrell  married. 

BetssT  has  just  lost  ugood  an  offer  as  any 
girl  oould  desire ;  youn^  Wilson,  an  honest  sub. 
stantial  grazier  as  any  w  the  country.  He  not 
only  knows  envtj  thing  proper  fbr  his  station, 
but  IS  pleasing  m  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 
scholar  into  t&  bargain ;  he  reads  history liKwks 
4^d  voyages  of  a  wmter's  evening,  to  his  infirm 
fkther,  instead  of  going  to  Che  card-assembly  in 
our  town ;  he  neither  ukee  drinking  nor  sport- 
ing,  and  is  a  sort  of  a  fkvourite  with  our  parson; 
becauM  he  takes  in  the  weekly  nombers  o^  a 


fine  Bible  wilh  cuts,  mid  enbsoribes  to  the  Sun- 
day.school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon  al 
an  ttnderiH'ioe,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times, 
as  they  call  them  ;  but  I  thknk  they  are  good 
times  for  tcs,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  thisi  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand* 
some,  and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  when  we  have  al- 
ways a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  3ut 
it  would  not  do.  He  scorned  to  tuk  that  pala- 
verinsr  stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the 
marbfe-covered  books  I  told  ymvL  of.  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man. 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  (^living  with  her.  No, 
no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  fbr  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  dat  In  the  afjter- 
noon,  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  fkvour  by 
making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary ; 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  ag^in.  We  had  a  little  dance  la 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  tests  fbr  those  sort  of  gamhols,  yet 
thought  he  could  fiwt  it  a  little  in  the  okl  fashion- 
ed  way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  shoold  call. 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib- 
berish, said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  Me- 
nuet  de  la  Cour^  and  ordered  him  to  call  iC 
Wilson  stared^  and  honestly  told  her  she  must 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  nor 
'  pronounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  a 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  sc^  that 
was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  her 
partner  standing  stock  stiH,  and  not  knowing 
hoiw  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herseU(  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
capving,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  aU*^  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved 1o  wreak  her  malice  upon  him ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  the  dairy  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  sh^  could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  Miss,  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ;  you 
may  make  a  good  partner  fbr  a  dance,  but  ;^oa 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  life  with. 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  you,  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty  lam  concern 
in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I 
waited  a  good  whUe  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  and.  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play-house  there, 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  painted  and  dicened  out,  and  capering 
away  just  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  though^ 
it  bad  enough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  quai 
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lity  oould  be  entertained  with  ikeh  indeisent 
mummery.  Bat  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  eame  paint,  finery,  and  postucing  tricks  in  a 
htm  house.  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  %ho 
despises  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leaver — Poor  gh\ 
how  she  teas  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refined, 
and  turned  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  grtaieT  I  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  g^irls,  who  hare 
not  held  up  their  heads  quite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  oondesoendMl  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men,  who  are  all  waiting  for  me  without 

Saturday  Night ;  or  tJu  Workmen''§  Wage$, 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
^s  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  ejtract  something  useftil  fh>m  accidental  cir- 
•  cumstano^  said  to  nim,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  mpral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  orien,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  sets  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg- 
ing« — Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  uaeh  the  price  of  wages  is  increased. — 
Yes,  ves,  ^jrou  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 


^orthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  inareased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
«f  another  caiL 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  dh  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
Ifraiid  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  far- 
mer  aad4abourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
eeived,  because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  iti. 
other  has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking.boui,  a  third 
confesses  that,  though  )m  had  task-work,  Mnd 
might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive  r 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
gent, who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
Mflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duty  to  do«  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
myself^  night  b  come, 'Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternityt  To- 
morrow  is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grave.'  My  life  also  will  soon  be  swallow* 
•d  up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
for  diligenoe,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
■hip.  Didst  theu  use  thy  working  days  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  given  7*  With  some 
Mch  thgaghts  I  commonly  go  to  bed«  and  ibey 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  diligence  for  iStm 
Ifext  week. 

Some  acfpunt  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr.  BragweWs 

family. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  man?  years  need 
to  the  soiier  ways  of  his  own  weU-ordered  fiu 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  thie 
governing  prinoifde.  Indeed,  he  commonly  or- 
dered his  affairs,  and  reeplated  his  joumics  with 
an  eve  to  this  objeet  Tx>  pass  a  Sunday  in  an 
irrehgious  family,  said  he,  is  always  unpleasant, 
often  unsafCdJ-I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  harm. 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner 
of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  i€ 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
sinjgularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over<.mnch ; 
if  Ido'not  reprove  them,  I  confirm  and  etrenffth. 
en  them  in  e^il.  And  whether  I  reprove  them 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  guilt,  if  i 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  howiner,  so  strong  a  desire  %o  he 
ueefdl  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  de- 
termined  to  break  through  his  common  practioe, 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the  church 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
ezpressdd  his  wonder  how  this  could  be  the  esse 
in  so  industrious  a  family.  Bra^fwell  made 
some  awkwasd  excuses.  He  said  his  wsfe 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sunday 
morniligs ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
nc  one  was  up  early  enough  fer  church.'  ile 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabube, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week ;  as  Sunday 
was  the  only  lebure  time  she  and  her  maids 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  busy.  It 
wa»nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stew- 
ing,  and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  end 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fVuit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies 
,to  dress  thepiselves.       « 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  %ho  had  heard 
mufth  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  with 
disdain  upoa  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself 
was  r^olved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  pre. 
sent  occasion.  SheVas  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  .in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  maklhg  her  guest  uneasy,  in  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  .large  a  dinner  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting,  fie, 
whose,  frugal  and  pious  wile  had  accustomed 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  as 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  horn 
church,  when  he  survey^  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  which 
the  grand  preparations  were  meant  to  laise^ 
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Mt  nothinfr  bat  disgust  il  the  ▼anity  of  bis 
firienriTs  wile,  mixed  wi^  much  thanJiiiihiess 
Ibr  the  piely  end  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  liETing  made  the  diuier  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  BragweUs  marched  in,  dyessed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assixe-ball ;  they 
looked  very  soomfully  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  eter  since 
tliey  got  up,  and  their  ibnd  &ther,  when  he  saw 
them  so  fine,  ftraaye  all  their  impertinenoei^and 
cast  an  eye  af  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  hie- own  humble  daughters 
eo  well  ae  at  that  moment 

In  the  aAerncon,  the  whole  p|rty  went  to 
church.  To  do  them  justice,  it  wis  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good«  and  the  road  was  neither 
dusty  nor  dirty,  when  ^  minister  did  not  be- 

K'n  too  eal^,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
en  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa- 
turday ilvht,  and  when  Ihey  had  no  smart 
company  lo  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
stay  at  home.  Wheo  this  last  was  the  case, 
which,  t9  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  often, 
it  was  thought  a  piece  of  good  nymners  to 
oonibrm  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mk 
Bragwell  had  this  day  fbf  borne  to  ask  any  of  his 
Qsufi  company ;  well  knowijg  that  their  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  woulc^nly  serve  to  draw 
on  him  some  new  reprimand  from  hii^iend. 

Mrs.  Bragwelt  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
as  usual,  a  goed  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and' much  of  ^e 
news  of  the.  week  was  retailed  befor^  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
reading  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  subject  begun  during  the 
lessons,  was  finished  while  they  were  singing 
the  psalms.  4lbe  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  afternoon  wi  A  a  ftiend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  oppertunltv 
of  inquiring  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
own  good  management,  woum  save  time  on  a 
week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  home  with  his  frigid  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  BragweH,  if 
he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  a  custom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
BrajTWell  toldlbimy  he  was  sorry  to  eay  he  ha^ 
no  nmily  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  exan^ple.  But  as  his  servants 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  sdrvante*  principles  was 
not  likelur  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his  final 
account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  toU  nneral  liberty  of  meeting  together, 
jaunting,  ancraverting  themselves,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  was  not  often  found  to  produce  the 
worst  effbcte  on  the  morals.of  servanto  and  the 
good  order  of  &milies  ?  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
seienoe,  said  he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
not,  as  it  is  oommonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
most  misehievoos  part  of  the  week,  by  the  sel- 
lish  kindness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
their  lenraiito  about  aay  public  work,  allot  them 


that  dsT  to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they 
themselves  mky  with  more  rigour  refiise  them 
a  little  iudulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  in 
the  workl%  part  of  the  week,  which  a  good 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fkir  right  to  expect 
Tl)oee  masters  who  will  give  them  haU^  or  all 
the  Lord's  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
houro^a  working  day.  7%strwork  mtut  be 
done^  God*s  work  may  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  tiat  Sunday  had  pro- 
duced many  miscMefs  in  bis  own  fimiily.  That 
thp  yiung  men  aiM]  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  fri^ently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servaniB,  turned  adrin  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  partiee  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  puUio 
houses  and  fives-playing.  But  it  was  one  of 
his  business  to  watch  them.  His  fiunily  only 
did  as  others  do;  indeed  it  was  his  wife's  oon- 
cem ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
daj^s,  that  %he  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  h«rd» 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  after, 
noon  to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  hlamo 
then  fi>r  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulffent  in  this  particular,  that  sho 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  churcht 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
^iday  part  of  the  evening  cam*  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  eompetition  be- 
tween  doing  kfr  work  ind  Ikking  thmr  pleasure ; 
but  when  the  dilTerence  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure*  he  mu$$ 
say  that  for  §is  wife,  she  always  inclined  tothf 
good-natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict 
enough  in'  keeping  them  sober,  bsioause  drunk* 
enness  is  a  costly  4b ;  and  to  djo  f»Jr  justice  she 
dees  not  care  Hbw  little  they  sTn  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to  ex- 
amine  bath  sides  fairly,  and  to,  see  the  differ- 
ent effects  of  opposite  practiees;  now,  which 
plan  prodncee  the  greatest  share  of^Domfiirt 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  seryante 
in  the  long  run  ?  Your  servante,  tn  likely,  are 
very  much  atteched  to  you ;  and  very  ibnd  of 
lifng  where  thc^  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  poinl» 

O^  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
quite  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu« 
tiny,  and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servanto ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  at  my 
house ;  and  when  they  go  off^  as  thdy  often  do, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I. 
oflen  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may 
not. carry  my  wife  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliancee  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  fitmily,  I  teke  care 
to  let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictnees,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  com- 
monjy  gain  their  love,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  *  from  the  comiptioft 
that  is  in  the  world  through  sin.'    But  when- 
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ever  tiiis  happens,  lo  far  from  enoouragiii^  me 
in  remiMDees,  it  only  eervee  to  qolcken  my  xeaL 
If  by  God*B  bleaBing*,  my  eerrant  turns  oat  a 
good  Christian,  I  have  been  a  hun4lie  instm- 
ment  in  hie  hand  of  saving  a  soul  oommitted  to 
my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  bat  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the  over,  she 
said,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  «gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased ;  as  he  knew  that  yooflv  friend  haid  bat 
a  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  acqiteintances. 
Mrs.  Braffwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
saying,  if  her  family  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  nad  nothing  to  do« 
how  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  BO  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  mach  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the 
great  world  to  look  for  dissipation  Aid  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house.  '  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord*  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath'  made ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  wiU  rejoioe  in  it,*  and 
consider  the  reli^ons  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  BrAgwell  and  his 
IHend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  Wb4 
passed  on  this  little  journey^  my  readers  shall 
Lear  soon. 


•     PART  IV. 

7Ae  wbjtct  9f  ptayeir  ditcumrd  in  a  morning' $ 

tide. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his- 
tory, that  the  chief  reason  which  had  diawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  wis,  that  Mr»  Braffwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  wjio  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Hon, 
on  that  day,  and  he  bad  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
en  the  Monday  morninr,  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  before  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  that  they  might 
oonverse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  as 
usual,  they  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Bra^ell*s  notion  of  an  useful  sub- 
ject was,  somethmg  by  which  money  was  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bugain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  eon- 
cern  of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the  Jint  fHaee^ 
*  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hi«  righteousness.* 
Every  morning  whm  he  rose,  he  lemembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  weD  as  a 
fiunily  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  never 
made  him  neglect  business,  thoof  h  it  eometimae 
led  him  to  postpone  it.  He  used  to  say,  no  man 
had  any  feason  to  expect  God's  .blessing  througii 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning ;  nor 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  foar  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  worships 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ac- 
tivity, when  he  was  among  men  abroad,  be- 
cause he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmera  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day* 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  thnmgh  whi& 
they  pasied,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  hioL 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  |hait  import- 
ant subject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  vras  a 
duty  of  universal  ebligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  eeri- 
ously  believed  was  the  eround-work  of  all  re- 
ligious practice,  and  of  ul  devout  aiFeetions. 

Mr.  Brigwell  felt  conycbus  that  he  was  very 
Aegliffent  and  irregular  in  the  performanoe  oi 
this  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  meie 
ceremony,  or  at  l^t,  as  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  shghtest  temptation  of  drow- 
siness at  nlffht,  or  business  in  the  morning. 
As  he  knev^  he  did  not  live  ip  the  oonsciantioini 
performance  of  this  practice,  hei  tried  to  %ard 
ofl^the  subj|ect,  knowmg  what  a  home  way  his 
friend  had  of  putting  thingtf.  After  some  eva^ 
sion,  he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri- 
vate prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  for  peo« 
pie  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  were 
eick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  eoul(i  not  do  bet- 
ter ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  fhmi  men 
in  active  life. 

Wmihy.  I  should  think,  Mr.  BragweU,  Aat 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptations  s|aad 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  fow,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptation 
than  men  in  business;  for  those  must  be  in 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  mho  have 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  true,  ought 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  for  the 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

BragtoeU,  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be  re- 
quired of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  accoutit  for  any  thing  more. 

Wortkjf,  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  BragweU, 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  emoiple,  still  I 
must  set  a  good  princi[de  above  R.  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  but  I  miist  keep  a  good  eonscienoe  for 
m J  own  sake*  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  thereibre.niay^  to  him  in  private^ — ^To  my 
fkmily  I  owe  a  christian  example,  and  for  that, 
amonff  other  rsasoos,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  to 
churdu 

Bm^eO.  Yen  «•  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion.    Bir,  I  am  no 
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keatbent  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian ;  I  belon&r  to  the 
chareh;  I  go  to  church  ;  I  always  driiUL  pros- 
perity to  the  church.  You  yourself^  as  strict 
as  you  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  you  know  its  inestl- 
mable  viuue  as  a  political  institution ;  but  yoa 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irreligious  under  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  means  of  being'religious,  and  is  no  more  k- 
ligion  itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgiviDf  8.  I  shall  never  think,  bow- 
ever  high  theii'pli^ssion,  and  even  however  re- 
^lar  their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
apect  the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  .jnake  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for* 
tnal  attendance  there.  Excuse  ^e^  Mr.  Brag- 
welL 

BragweU,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
h^  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  you  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 
•  Worthy.  Your  opinio^  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it  goeff ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
value  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  tjiis  principle 
as  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  raason 
of  it  as  a  Christian ;  depend  upon  it,  if  religion 
te  good  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
good  for  every  family ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
nxnlly  is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it 
Ton  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the  most 
tmanswefable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
religious  ypursel^  by  asking  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  rehgion.  For,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
ta  exfse^i  you  in  the  Grospel.  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
Th»  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
men  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
community,  then  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or 
oommnnitj,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjomed  by  the  Gospel.  May  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
church  ? 

Bragwell.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
and  so  creditabld  ?  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy  ?  I  am 
afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
then, or  of  somo  religion  or  otlier  that  is  not 
Christian. 

Worthy.  If  j^  |l)reigner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
lently one  set  of^Christians  in  this  country  oflen 
speak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he 
suppose  us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
how  astonishei^to  discover  that  many  a  man 
has  perhaps  litie  otIu;r  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
oerity  of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
with  which  be  hates  the  religion  of  another 

Sarty.   It  is  not  irreligion  which  such  men  hate; 
at  the  relig^jn  of  the  man,  or  the  party,  whom 
Vol.  I.  13 


we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certaitily  no 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  you 
have  told  me  why  you  go  to  church ;  now  pray 
tell  me,  why  do  you  confess  there  on  your  bend- 
ed  knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred 
and  straved  fh)m  God's  ways  7* — *•  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  ? — '  th^t  you  have  done  what 
you  ought  not  to  do  ? — and  that  you  are  a  miae- 
rable  sinner  V 

Bragwell.  Because  it  is  in  the  Coqfiraon 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  QiHstianity,  the  pillars 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  ho  other  reason  7 

Bragwell.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Worthy.  When  you  repeat  that  excellentfbrm 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  yoa  aro  a 
miserable  sinner  1 

Bragwell,  No,  I  can't  say  I  do.  But  that  ia 
no  objection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkatds, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  oontrivo  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  suit  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  fi)r 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  can't  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  rfspectable  person  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  In  it ;  as 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  yon  speak  ^T,  werd  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  whatyott 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Brag- 
well do  you  believe  in  the  fal)  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell,  To  be  sare  I  do,  and  a  sad  thinff 
fbr  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  ft 
not  7  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene- 
sis. Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  d<m*t  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  4jb  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  fbr  believing  in  the  fidl  of 
the  first 'ma||. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  can't 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy,  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it  It  is 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinces me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  oan 
ndver  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  is  abun- 
danUy  expressed  or  implied  in  Scriptore;  and 
next,  because  the  consciousness  of  the  evil  na- 
ture, I  carry  abouM^ith  me  confirms  the  do<v 
trine  beyond  all  doubt  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
I  the  world,  and  that  *  all  we,  like  lost  sheep,  have 
I  gone  astray ;' — *  that  by  one  man's  disobedience 
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many  were  made  sinners;' — and  so  a^ain  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  you  of. 

Bragwell.  Well;  I  never  thougrht  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melanpholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this  sad 
trath,  let  us  take  oomibrt  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.* 

BrmoeU,  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
▼ery  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father's  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
kvial  o£  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  lor  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
•fit 

iroi#|i»  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
the  boriai  of  all  wjio  die,  ia  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Soriptore  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.' 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  CkrisU  Mr. 
Brjfwell  7  ' 

munoelL  To  be  sure  I  do;  why  you  are  al- 
waya  nmcying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthji.  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
moat  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
onworthiness ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

BragweU,  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk. 
ing.  I  can't  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
Jeote  before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  7 

Worthy,  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
graand  firom  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  ddty 
ef  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  witimn  ua,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
•f  God's  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem OS,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

BhigvfelL  Welly  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Wortl^,  that  you  good  folks  who  make  so  much 
of  prayer^  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  of^the  Almi&rhty?  You  think  he 
wants  to  be  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  Siat  he  knows 
them  alieady,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
he  win  gife  me  every  thing  ne  sees  fit  to  give 
ne,  without  my  asking  it 

Worthv,  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
Knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
fltin  has  he  net  said  that, '  with  prayer  and  sup- 
pfication  we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  7*  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  Grod  hath 
•aid  that  his  favour  must  be  sought  It  is  the 
•faannel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
BDvereiflrn  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessing 
•hoold  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  m 
praye*  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
Ike  (he  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  whieh 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
%>  the  clouds  before  it  descended  from  them  to 
lbs- earth  kx  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
frayer  Imk  a  good  effect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  esdle  a  right  disposition  towards  God  in  us, 
an^to  keep  u|^a  constant  sense  of  eur  depend- 


ence. But  above  all,  it  is  the  way  to  get  the 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask,'  says  the  Scrip- 
ture, *  and  ve  shall  receive.' 

Bragtoell,  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is,  men  do 
net  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oflener  than  I  do. 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  *  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss ;' — 
*  they  ask  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their 
lusts.' — They  ask  workUy  blessings,  perhaps, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the 
latter,  which  are  the  good  thfngs  I  spoke  of^  are 
always  granted  to  those  who  pray  to  God  fiir 
them,  though  the  former  are  not  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  some  worldly  things  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  grant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life ;  so 
that  God  e(fUA.ll^  consulte  our  good  in  what  he 
withholds,  and  in  what  he  bestows. 

Bragwetl,  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray  od 
I  suppose  7 

Worthy,  Certainly ;  but  then  I  tnr  to  mend 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  fll" 
Grod's  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  better  than 
riches. 

Bragwell,  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  suV- 
ject. 

Worthy,  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask  then, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  • 
thing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  ooni' 
mand.  Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man's  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  snudl 
use  in  the  way  of  diseovering  to  him  whatever 
is  amiss  in  his  life. 

BragvoeU,  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy,  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayer 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourselC  For 
instence,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  he  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  covetousncss ;  excuse  me,  air. 
Now,  suppose  afler  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  suppose,. 
I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  sound  to 
beg  of  Grod  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give  yoa 
still  more  money,  though  yoii  have  already  so 
much  that  you  know  not  wliat  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  *  O 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  have 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptetion  to  me ;''  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  ia 
3ie  day,  to  add  to  your  substance  7 

Bragwell^  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patienoer 
with  you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet  to  make  such  i.  covetous  prayer 
88  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  pr  ayer  which  yoQ 
would  not  have  the  cournge  to  put  into  words* 
Still  further  observe  how  it  woul'd  sound  to  con- 
(>eiBa  your  sins,  und  pray  againsli  them  all,  ex- 
cept one  favourite  sin.  *  Lord,  ilo  thou  enable 
me  to  forsake  all  my  sins,  exccy  t  the  love  eC 
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taoiMf  ;*— *  in  this  one  tiling  pardon  thy  ser- 
▼ant.'— Or,  *  Do  thou  enable  me  to  forgive  all 
who  have  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
^ou  will  object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer;  hut 
if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
language  of  the  heart,  4)r  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
lips.  And  yet,  because  vou  have  been  used  to 
see  people  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
hear  them  pray  thm,  you  are  shocked  at  the 
one,  and  not  shocked  at  the  other. 

BmgwiL  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one's  self. 

Worthy,  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  ^ou  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
met  of  mjustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
of  your  doinff  so  yon  had  begged  of  God,  in  a 
solemn  act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cru- 
elty  and  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
mit that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at '  the 
thought  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
not  hearty  prayer  have  kept  you  from  commit- 
ting  that  wicked  action  ?  In  short,  what  a  life 
most  that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
to  prosper  and  bless  7  If  once  you  can  oring 
yourself  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
to  pra^  Ibr  God's  blessing  on  your  day's  work, 
you  will  certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
such  a  day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
upon.  ^  The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
diYerstons,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
up  the  serious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him. 
■elf  obliged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
eupations,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasona- 
bly desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
he  will  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
the  practice  or  the  prayer.  NOw,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
real  Chrbtian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  fee!  that  he  had  not 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
making  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  firiend. 
Lnckil]^,  however,  ne  was  relieved  from  the  dif- 
fieulty  into  which  the  necessity  olT  making  some 
anawer  must  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
were  oome  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey :  and 
he  never  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
deooraied  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
more  real  satisfaction. 

I  refer  my  readers  fer  the  transactions  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  fer  the  sad  adventures  which 
afterwards  faefel  Mr.  Bragwell's  family,  to  the 
fifth  part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers. 


PART  V. 

THE  GOLDEN  LION. 

Ma.  Beaowell  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
the  Golden  Lioia  It  was  market-day  :  the 'inn, 
the  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive. — Bragwell  was 
quite  in  his  element  Money,  company,  and 
ffood  cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat  He  felt 
himself  the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
three  greet  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
the  letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was 
koked  up  to  bj  eo  many  aubetantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his 
most  intimate  friend,  &f  r.  Worthy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  ind 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  fermers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  whilo 
they  were  transacting  their  various  ooncema* 
those  whose  pursuita  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  corner,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  waft 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  of  sototng  wheat  or  of  plantinm  it  were 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  fer  plougha. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  BomOa 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  fer  inolo. 
sures,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew  most 
about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  tuW 
jecta,  and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each, 
it  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under* 
stood  some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  somo- 
thing  on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  IS  it,  said  he,  that  Christians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  account  as 
men  of  business  are !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gious persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  fhwa 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  ?  While  I  approve  these  men  lor 
not  being  alothful  in  husiness,  let  me  improvB 
the  hint,  by  being  also/«roenl  in  sptnt* 

Showing  how  much  wi$er  the  ehUdren  qf  H0 
generation  are  than  the  children  of  lAghL 

When  the  hurry  waa  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag- 
well took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr* 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  tho 
estate  was  not  brought  ferward.  Let  the  auo- 
tioneer  proceed  to  business,  said  he ;  the  com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others ;  fer  I  do  not 
think  of  being  a  purchaser  myself  I  know  it» 
said  BragwelC  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  at 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  eatito 
before  dinner  7  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhape 
can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  iif  a  hand- 
somer manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  feund 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to  > 
figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  You.may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before 
dinner  indeed ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guese  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  and  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  ooi^ 
tempt  for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  a 
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man,  nnlesB  he  has  sense  enough  to  turn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in 
the  world.  I  shall  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can*t  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
■ense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bar|rain  to  myself.  I  would  not 
cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  thmk  it  ftir  enough  to 
torn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  there 
is  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  man's  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  busmess ;  and  I  care- 
fnlly  keep  back  my  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  1  am  master  of  the 
least,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor ;  so  I  push' about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
lighted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  By  this  time  they  have 
gained  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
nst  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  w«k,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them ; 
hot  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  my  bargain. 

^  Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
ni^  which  could  tompt  a  man  to.  own  himself 
(Ifuiltjr  of  an  unfiur  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  were  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feast  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
ner befbre  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account ' 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  ntan  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  sayinff,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
kave  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best. 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
of  our  pretensions.   But  I  will  say,  that  our's  is 


a  crediteblo  and  respecteble  business.  In  an* 
cient  times,  farming  was  the  employment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-a-days,  an 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  English  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  uaefiil, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  must 
not  merely  think  of  enjoying  life  as  you  call  it, 
but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthy 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  wall, 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  father 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  workmen,  his  depen- 
dants, and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  these 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  fiilsely  thought 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  ones,  by  his 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling  them. 
An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  constable, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  an 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house,  a  just 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsellor 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  up 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  imporUnt  than 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself  encooraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vain 
way.  Ay,  very  tjm$^  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  yon 
are  right;  a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  yon  say ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally^  ant  not  grudge  himself,  or  his 
friends,  any  thing ;  casting  an  eye  of  compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided. 
True,  replied  .Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  bo  an  ex- 
ample  of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him 
spend  prudentlr,  lay  up  moderately  for  his 
children,  and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  acte  thus,  then,  as  lon^  as  his  country 
laste,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  ite  most  valuable  membera ;  nay  more, 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  com  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  com 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country^  nothing  but  justice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preserve  it 

I&re  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objec* 
tion  to  religion,  and  was  always  rea^y  to  testily 
his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  too  many  contented  themselves  with 
making  this  toast  include  the  whole  qf  their  re. 
ligion,  if  not  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  tliat  I  'am  compelled  to 
observe,  that  though  there  arc  numberless 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  havn 
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more  oontompt  and  neglect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of  our  ca]lin|r,  than  m  almost  any  other. 
They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account 
of  his  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
they  have  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac- 
coont  of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
itself  is  oflen  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like.  I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect 
a  violent  outward  seal  for  the  church,  merely 
because  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
connected  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
yet  prove  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
ehowing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Bliss  Bragwell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
•derstand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
for  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  long  as  be  lived,  and  desired 
his  leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
ethers  declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show 
Ihe  good  effect  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
sation, hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  coun- 
leract  all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthv  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fiesh  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
|Nmch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
time  required.  Bat  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
strength  was  to  be  increaied  in  due  proportion, 
as  a  small  quantity  must  tlien  intoxicate  them 
as  much  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
<if  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer. 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  BragWell*«-  nice  calcula- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  tl^  on  which  he 
4R>  much  valued  himself. 

At  length  the  guests  werd  properly  primed 
ibr  business;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
yet  kee]>s  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
which  disqualifies  for  bosine^  the  auctioneer 
set  to  work.  All  were  bidd^ps,  and,  if  possible, 
all  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
the  ftast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
much  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag- 
well  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said :  Who 
would  sell  his  land,  fasting?  Eh !  Worthy  7  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  agaia  said 
eofUy  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there  re- 
main  forty. five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won't 
cost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more 
than  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
gain  a  pound!  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Wvthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
resolved  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plaiolv  with 
him.  Bragwell  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
culations, that  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
only  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  bo  knew  that  a  man  could 
not  well  get  rich  and  got  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
«Mni ;  so  that  he  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 
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the  other  afler ;  but  he  had  ibond  out  fAat  some 
vices  made  very  good  campany  together  'r  thus, 
while  he  had  watched  himself  in  drinkingi  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  men* 
sure,  in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  1  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason, 
rubuked  him  for  this  day*s  proceedings  with 
some  severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of*^  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  one's  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperi^.  He  behaved  with 
that  gay  good  humouflkhich  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  goo^^Bune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,llid  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compukion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  they 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me«  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  kmg  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy.  I  am  sof ry,  Mr.  Bragwell^  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no  combination  of 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  tiling  is  often 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  riffht,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  winking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  he 
should  bo  following,  *  a  multitude  to  do  evil.* 
Right ^  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand pursues  it;  and  wrong  will  be  forever 
wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  con- 
scientions  man  should  set  his  face  against  it. 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difference, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  mlj 
guineas  ott  of  his  pocket,  hecaute  he  has  lost  it , 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  haid  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his 
way  home  to-night  Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  nim,  commits  but  one 
sin ;  while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  may  rob  him  afterwards,  commits  twa 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup- 
port roe,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  do. 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian, he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  wduld  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
I  wittod  him.    I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the 
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works  of  ft  hoftthen,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
miaerr  of  man  arisea  from  hia  not  knowing  how 
to  make  rijrht  calculations. 

BragtDeU,  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
me.  I  have  not  mado  an  error  of  a  farthing. 
ILook  at  the  account,  sir — right  to  the  amaliest 
fraction. 

Worthy,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
•piritoal  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
ran.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  br  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselvei^gHe  knows  that  when 
the  balance  comes  tSw  struck,  when  profit  and 
loss  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account 
adjusted,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de- 
light  we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargainl  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to 
heaven.  You  see  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity ;  hurt 
his  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  lait  reckon- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
skill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
oould  hinder  him  ft-om  feeling  that  he  hfid  the 
Mj  guineas  in  his  purse. 
^  There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistible in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided  opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
oeiving  it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and^thrtfw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself^ 
said  ahe.  It  is  all  over — ^we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man!  A  wicked' 
creature,  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her ! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  near.  His  wife 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  crying  out  as  soon 
as  her  rage  permitted:  The  gurl  is  ruined; 
Poll^  is  ^ne  off!  Poor  BragwelPs  heart  sunk 
within  him ;  he 'grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grier,  so,  in  his 
grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  fbr  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  yomig  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  the  night  before :  he  begged 
Mrs.  Brsf  well  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing him.  It  is  all  your  feult,  said  she ;  yon 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  had  utj 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kept  oompanj 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  tb^ 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  Bragrweu, 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man*  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  ha  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a/at  sorrow  u  better  than  a  lean  one.  But 
to  marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  that. 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  |Nit 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  bed 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  e  fer- 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage !  what 
gentleman !  cried  the  afflicted  fether.  Tell  me 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar- 
ling daughter  was  gone  off  with,  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbonriDg 
villages  lately. — Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  aey- 
ing,  he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  gentleman  in  di^ 
guise,  who  only  acted  for  his  own  diversioib 
Does  he  so,  said  the  now  fiirious  Bra^welli 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  desired  ma  leevt 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgive 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  to  e 
haberdasher;  but  thinking  his  person  end  t^ 
lents  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  opoB  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  he  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  his  fortune : 
that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  for 
love,  and  ]fvas  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  e 
thing  as  money,  whi^  he  despised,  but  that  liifl 
wanu  were  pressing  :  his  landlord,  to  whooL  he 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saying : 
'  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  danghtei^ 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name ; 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Frederick 
TheodosiuB.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  con- 
fession, which,  as  you  are  now  my  fether,  I 
must  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myseU^ 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  of  yoor 
dutiful  son, 

TlMOTHT  ImOLX.' 

*  O  !*  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  e 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  f  bear  it  ?*^«  Why, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  mo> 
ther ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the.oor» 
ner  of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
oUier.*— -*  Nay,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  *  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy 
Incle,  I  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  Bat 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  mmutroue  genteel  behaviour  7  no,  he  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.' 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *•  were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  with 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  the . 
mistaken  manner  in  which  yea  have  bred  np 
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your  dangfhters,  as  your  error  has  brought  its 
jnmiihment  along  with  it  You  now  see,  be- 
cause you  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  false  educa. 
don.  It  has  ruined  your  daughter ;  your  whole 
plan  unavoidably  led  to  some  such  end.  The 
large  sums  you  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  you 
thought,  for  a  high  station,  only  served  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  could  do  them  no- 
thing but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
perly confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower  class. 
While  they  were  better  drest  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  n  ere  worse  taught  as  to 
real  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of  your 
ploughmen.  Their  vanity  has  been  raised  by 
excessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.  Every  evil  temper  has  been  fostered 
by  indulgence.  Their  pride  has  never  been 
controlled;  their  self-will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued; their  idleness  has  laid  them  open  to 
every  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
abled them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
that  precious  talent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Every  thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
DO  use,  while  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known.  I 
deplore  Miss  Polly's  false  step.  That  she  should 
have  maniid  a  runaway  shopman,  turned 
ilroUei^Ijply  lament  Bat  for  what  better 
hmMriWn  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  a 
le  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  she  was  too  ignorant  You,  your- 
•elf^  was  most  to  blame.  You  expected  her  to 
act  wisely,  though  you  never  taught  her  that 
Jtar  of  Ood  which  is  the  beginmng  of  wisdom. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friena,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  in 
the  common  transactions  of  Hfb,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  con- 
aequences  of  those  false  principles  which  I  pro- 
tested against  when  you  were  at  my  house.* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  liipes  to  in. 
terropt  Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it  He  felt  th^  force  of  all  bis  friend  said, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus 
went  on  :  *  It  g'rieves  merto  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
on  your  present  misfortune.  Yoir  rave  your 
eoontenaace  to  this  very  company  of  strollers, 
though  you  knew  they  wetaM^mg  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  t^HMft  worse.  They  go 
from  town  to  town,  ^ttm/Kf^  bani  to  barn,  strip- 
ping^ the  poor  of  their  m%ey,  the  young  of 
their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you 
remember  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me 
that  you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodosius?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen's  wives  and  children,  in  these  Jhard 
timet  too  when  they  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
or  a  shoe  oa  their  feet :  and  all  this  only  that 
you  a4ght  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  flattering  words,  By  desire  of  Mr*  Brag- 
«el2^  stuck  up  in  print  at  the  public  house,  on 
ths  blackemith*s  shed,  at  the  turnpiks-gate,  and 
oalbe  barn-door.* 

4 

•  Ses  Fart  IL 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con-  " 
trite  as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  in 
a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on :  *  What  I  have  said 
is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  jailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  fifst,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time  of  convincing  her  that  a  sober, 
humbloi  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.* 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it  ' 
would  be /ri^Al/u/  dull  and  menstroiis  vulgar 
and  dismal  melancholy^  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  grumbling  which  she 
would  have  to  endure  at  home,  that  she  sullenly 
consented.  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender, 
ness  which  led  her  to  wish  to  stay  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afflicted  father.  All  she 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  il]  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much  ' 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthys  with 
envy  and  respect  Poor  girl !  she  did  not  kllow 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged  ^ 
and  that  ^e  clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  Solw 
their  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  Wheo 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  was 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signi- 
fied  but  little.  This  young  grazier  reverenced 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  had 
met  him  at  the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  fkther.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  bolhjLhe  daugh' 
ters,  but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  yoon'g 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  butsle- 
ferred  his  consent  to  the  marriage  till  he  kiiew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what . 
he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion ;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
into  a  most  valuable  character.  During  this  time 
Miss  Bragweirs  hopes  had  revived ;  but  though 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day, 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheld  with 
great  indifference  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  befbre  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  for- 
tune, person,  and  appearance ;  but  who  was 
humble,  frugal,  meek  and  pious.  Miss  Bras'- 
well  now  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  daughters  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  vanity,  as 
it  had  produced  them  mortification  in  this  life  ^ 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  more  se- 
rious sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  a  fu- 
ture part  of  this  history.  * 
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FART  VI. 

<^D  RKSOUmONS. 

Mr.  Braowsll  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
dis^raooftd  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  stroUmg  placer,  that 
he  never  fuJIy  recovered  his  spirits.    His  oheer- 
ftainess,  which  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success*,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im- 
paired, because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident and  cross  event  in  life.    But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  his  own 
fault;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sob- 
mission  because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions come  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  hear  with 
tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creaturo ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  ofUn  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 

OS. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
God,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
fiiults  of  our  feilow-creatnres.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  *  we  dare 
not  openly  r Ael  against ;  while  we  fancy  we 
are  quite  justified  in  fifiving  a  loose  to  our  vio- 
lence when  we  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  unkindnesB  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dienoe  of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness,  calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.*  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
Weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the  <me 
case  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
submission  to  the  will  of  Grod.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
has  accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
sent' 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive^  nor  was  the  de- 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Inelc  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
^DGry,  be  deemed  her  faults  of  little  conse- 


quence ;  but  when  she  disappointed  fais 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  his  natural 
afiection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentment 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  less  tbaa 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceaaeA  in  secret 
to  lament  ker  loss.  She  soon  found  oat  she  wa# 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repent- 
ance to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owned 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  fashion  in  disguue,  was  a  low  persoa 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  implored  that 
her  father,  though  he  refused  to  gire  her  hus* 
band  that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  ak 
low  her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  of 
a  jail. 

The  father's  heart  was  half  melted  at  this  ac^ 
count,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  ftpraken^ 
ed.  But  Mrs.  Br^well  opposed  his  sending  her 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  never  to  forgive ;  for  she  said  it  only  eoi- 
couraged  those  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  do 
worse  next  time.  For  her  part  she  had  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  foel 
it,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it.  6iie  was  re- 
solved she  would  never  squander  the  monw  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  mi|^ 
gage  who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar,, 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  yet 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  match.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Brag  well's  anger  was  not  owing 
to  the  undutifulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  ia 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  sjrstem  than  of  his 
wife's ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  for 
this  offending  daughter,  he  much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  f^W  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr.  Worthy's. 
She  had,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  t«o,  than  staying  in  her 
father's  house,  after  bar  sister's  elopement  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthj*s 
family  Were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanitr 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  reiCsaint  was  a  burthen ;  and 
though  she  was  outwtfdfy  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  her  sister's  faults;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  whar 
wa9  worth  nothing.  Encouraged  by  these  pro- 
mises, which  her  parents  thought  included  th« 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  rea^ 
son  expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fes- 
tivity, Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religious  ; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  melan- 
choly, gloomy  thing,  and  as  he  folt  his  own 
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mind  reallj  gloamy,  he  war  willing  to  think 
that  he  wu  growing  pious.    He  had,  indeed, 

Sne  more  constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken 
»  jAewmre  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
afltf  then  lead  a  chapter  in  the  Bibji^ ;  but  all 
this  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
Iwonue  his  heart  was  changed.    The  outward 
actions  were  more  regular,  bat  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.    The  KHrms  of  religion  were  re- 
sorted to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
to  his  miseiv,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
itf  spirit  and  its  power.    He  still,  however,  re- 
served religion  as  a  loathsome  medicine,  to 
which  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
and  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab- 
sitiiiMioe  from  pleasure,  or  every  exercise  of 
piety,  as  a  bitter  dose.    His  health  also  was 
unpaired^  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a  pi- 
tiable state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure 
firom  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
firom  religion  which  he  so  greatly  feared.    He 
expected  to  have  been  much  eommended  by 
Worthy  for  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
owing  .to  the  loss  of  anioMl  spirits,  and  to  the 
aasual  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
flattering  Mm  too  much.    *  I  thought  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,*  said  be,  *  to  have  received  more  comfort 
mm  you.   (  was  told  too,  thai  religion  was  full 
of  comfort,  but  I  do  not  much  find  it* — *  Vou 
were  told  the  truth,*  replied  Worthy ;  *  religion 
is  full  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
into  a  state  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
■o ;  you  must  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum- 
Uing  sense  of  fin.    1^  give  you  comfort  while 
yon  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  vour- 
aelf^  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
high  fever.    Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
of  sel^  Mr.  Bragwell.    If  you  had  a  wound,  it 
must  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  apd  probed 
too^  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing 
plaster.   Coring  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
was  corrupt  &t  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
mortification,  'and  you  would  be  a  dead  man, 
while  you  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
you.    You  ipnst  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
yon  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris- 
tianity.* 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  *  many 
of  my  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
it  has  done  us  mach  good.* — *  Christianity  it- 
self,* answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
nnless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
privileges  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
we  make  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  see  stands 
your  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  take  it 
Jbve  you  taken  it?* — '  Yes,*  replied  Bragwell. 
'  Are  yon  the  better  for  it  7*  said  Worthy.  *  I 
think  I  am,*  he  replied.  *  Bat,*  added  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has 
ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
taken  it?* — *What  a  foolish  question,*  cried 
Bragwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  mifbt 
be  the  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy- 
sic in  the  world ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
shelf,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it  My 
doctor  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  core  by  a  charm.  The  physic  is  good,  and  as 
it  suits  my  case,  though  it  ]•  bitter,  I  take  it* 
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*  You  have  now,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  Btjpkin^. 
ed  undesigned^  the  reason  why  roUgion  does 
so  little  gwMi  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte- 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm ;  but  it  oflbrs 
to  cure  your  worst  oorruptions  by  wholesomet 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  Glod 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with 
-which  yon  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  will  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible 
with  the  sanie  feith  and  submission  with  which 
you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
comforts  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
hftiust,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  Iw  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
you  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
18  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  effect  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  aorrow  tohieh  toifrketh  repentance.  Be- 
sides,  while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  worldj  do  not  complain  that  you 
have  not  all  the  comforts  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  Bt&le 
toould  not  be  true* 

Bra^weU,  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  ffood  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 
Wowiy.  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
ive  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
"here  is  no  commutation  tax  there.    But  he 
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will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Goodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  bo  done ;  so  tliat  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  maintained ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he"  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  ever 7 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  wiU 
always  find  work  enough;  and  he  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  mav  now  sit  down  and  take  a  holyday. 

Bragwdl,  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  often  teH  ma,  died  fof  sinners. 

Worthy,  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin ;  but  by 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt ;  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

Bragwdl,  I  don*t  nnderstand  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
gvt  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Gospel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  change 
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Brooi  hifl  oatnral  lelf  When  I  see  a  man  at 
eonflCant  war  with  those  eevertf  ponuiti  and 
tempen  which  are  with  peeoliar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly^  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
ehanffo  must  ha?e  passed  on  him  whioh  the 
Ifospel  emphatically  terms  becomi^f  *a  new 


BragwM.  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enoag^h 
to  pleue  yon.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  made 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  hard- 
ly know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy,  That  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  *Tis 
true,  IVom  a  merry  man  you  are  become  a 
gloomy  man ;  but  that  is  because  you  ha?e  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  sin^le^ 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried one.  The  change  tne  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast:  it  is  haying  *a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit;* — ^it  is  being  *  God's  work- 
manship;* — ^it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works  ;* — ^it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures  ;* — it  is  *  old  things  being  done  awsy, 
and  all  things  made  new ;' — ^it  is  by  so  *  learn- 
ing the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  the  putting 
oifthe  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  .true 
holiness  ;* — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.* Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  lire 
not  my  words,  nor  words  pickM  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
yon  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine. 
It  is  as  old  as  our  religion. itself;  Though  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,  more  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other:  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
BO  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  80  thoroi^hly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christliki 
ftom  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his<iwn 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  giVeth  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Cnlucldly,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assize-ball, 
eourteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentle- 
nftn  and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-cf ea- 
tures,  by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves  wAh  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  band-box  of  fbathets,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  left  behind  herr  While  she  wss 
at  the  ball  her  father  fermed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligioos  refermation ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
businessi  that  he  might  haw  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  thooffa  not  just  neip,  while  the  mar- 
kets  were  so  high ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
ftrmanr ;  thourh,  on  second  thoughts  he  con- 
eloded  he  need  not  be  in  a  ikwry,  but  might  as 
well  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to  gfoe,  and  rs- 


jwnt,  and  rtfoim^  Itare  three  things  be  was  bent 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  at 
night  so  liappy  and  so  fine !  and  telling  bow  sho 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  com 
contractori  and  how  many  fine  thinn  be  hftd 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  epirit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was 
beyond  his  hopes;  tor  Mr.  8(^ueeae  was  Mp- 
posed  fVom  a  very  low  beginning  to  iiave  goi 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  raoeh 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  danoes 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss  BragweU,  win 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  wae  too 
much  used  to  advantageous  contracts  to  let  this 
slipi  As  he  was  gaudily  dressed,  and  poeseaeed 
all  the  arts  of  vulgar  flattery.  Miss  Bragwefl 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  hsr 
ftther  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  aftw 
Bragwell*s  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  mo- 
ney, a  fine  dashing  fbllow  at  spencung  it.  Hio 
told  his  wife  that  tiiis  was  the  very  sort  of  man 
for  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew 
and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but  wheiier  it  was 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  much  % 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mis.  Bragwell 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  but 
that  she  desired  her  hosbanci  to  be  careftd,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assured 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certainly 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  one 
thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  dau^rhters  drive  la 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  quite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  great  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeew 
set  oir  for  London,  where  they  ftad  taken  a 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a 
more  religious  oouite  would  sometimes  fi>roo 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  the 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  a  more  eoRoentenf  season; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  ambitious 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add- 
ing house  to  house;  and  field  to  field.  And  there 
is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  mere  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetousnese 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Wortly  about  the  wealth,  the  gay- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness, 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  m  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  hM  ts!ken  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying, 
that  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  hap- 
pinese  of  a  match  msde  at  a  ball  might  have  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  down 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  pradent,  for  fear  Mr. 
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6qwec«  dMiald  fly  ofi^  yet  1m  wu  rarprind  to 
receive  very  eooii  a  preesiiig  letter  from  him,  de- 
miixig  him  to  advenoe  a  considerable  ram,  ai  he 
had  the  offer  of  an  adTantaffeoiu ,  purchue, 
which  he  most  loee  for  want  of  money.  Brag- 
weU  waa  ataggere4,  and  refteed  to  comply ;  but 
hie  wife  told  mm  he  mnat  not  be  shabby  to  each 
a  gentleman  as  eqaire  Sqneeze*;  for  that  she 
heard  on  all  aides  such  aooounii  of  their  grandeur, 
their  feasta,  their  oarriagea,  and  their  liveries, 
that  ahe  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generoua 
•on,  who  did  all  this  in  honoar  of  their  daugh- 
ter ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
mni  then  ahe  ahould  never  be  able  U>4u>w  her 
Ace  again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
the  money  on  his  bmid ;  he  knew  Sqaeeae*s  in. 
oome  waa  large ;  for  he  had  carefully  inquired 
into  thia  particular,  apd  fbr  the  reat  he  took  his 
word.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  preaenl* 
fimn  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
ez]>Bnsively  they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
ring on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend- 
ing their  monev  in  such  grand  company. 
Anion|r  mtny  otaer  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
fiiUowing: 

'  TO  MRS.  BRAGWKLL. 

*  Ton  can't^agine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
iagly  we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
am  up  all  night;  but  it  is  never  dark  Har  all 
that,  &r  we  bum  such  numbers  of  oandlea  all  at 
CMiee,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
London.  Then  I  am  so  happy !  fbrve  are  never 

riiet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  workin^ays ;  nay, 
should  not  know  which  was  which,  *oiily  that 
we  have  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday ;  because 
it  is  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
fiilks  are  all  so  kind,  and  ao  good;  they  have  not 
a  bit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  yid 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was  their 
equal;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  are  ao 
very  unhappy  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
and  though  |  rappose  they  cant  rest  till  the  foot- 
man has  told  thtfm,  yet  they  are  so  poiito,  that 
If  I  have  been  dying  they  aaem  to  have  forgot- 
ten it  the  next  time  we  meet,  and  not  to  know 
but  they  have  seeii  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
are  true  friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so 
fond  of  one  anothei,  that  they  likarfo  meet  and 
eiqoy  one  a^ther*s  company  by  hundreds,  and 
alwaya  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall  ne- 
ver be  tiled  of  auch  a  delightful  life. 
*  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

■BrrsBT  SauBBZB.* 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
few  months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
hardiv  ever  aaw  her  husband,  except  her  houstf 
was  rail  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  waa 
goiag  on ;  that  he  waa  often  so  busy  abroad  he 
eonld  not  come  home  all  night ;  that  he  always 
borrowed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
he  was  going  out  on  this  nightly  business ;  and 
that  the  last  time  ahe  had  asked  Aim  for  money 
haevMd  and  swore,  udlMd  her  apply  to  tM 


old  fkrmer  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letttr  Mrs.  Bragwell  eonoealed  firom 
her  huaband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  alRurs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thovsand  pounds  in  one  article,  lort  his 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  hb  acoounte  moat  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible ;  he  bad  not 
only  apent  his  larg^e  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  ma  family,  but  had  oootracteS 
heavy  debte  by  gaming  and  other  vicea.  Hie 
creditora  poux«d  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Bragwell  to  borrow  another  euro ;  but  without 
hintmg  at  the  loss  of  his  oontracL  These  v» 
peated  demanda  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  the  jnoney,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secreUy  to  London,  and  judge  bj 
bis  own  eyes  how  thmgs  were  going  on,  as  his 
mini  strangely  misgave  him.-.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squee2e*a  muae  about  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  aati^ 
niahment  to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  tbem,  though  to  his 
great  aurprise  they  inaiated  on  knowing  his 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him :  he  refhsed,  aaying,  *  It  la 
not  because  I  am  aahamed  of  my  flame,  it  will 
paas  for  thousanda  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  la  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  hia 
name  indeed  !*  What  waa  hia  amazement  to 
see  every  room  aa  full  of  card-tebloa  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  aa  it  would  hold.  All  was 
ao  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  fostive,  and  so  grand, 
that  ne  reproacned  himself  for  hia  auapieiona, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  reaohred 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
petoda  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happinesa.  At  length  aeeinf  a  footman  he 
knew,  he  aaked  him  where  were  hia  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
tha  company ;  or  rather  his  ideaa  were  ao  con* 
fused  with  the  aplendour  of  the  acene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 
The  man  aaid,  that  his  master  had  juat  sent  fbr 
his  ladv  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  aaid  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  hia  daughter,  aa  he  oould 
not  apeak  ao  fireely  to  her  before  all  that  doou 
pany. 

He  went  up,  linocked  at  the  chamber  dooTt 
and  ito  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  buatling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fmitlesa  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  thia  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  atruck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  so  vio- 
lently  agaiSst  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
ahot  from  a  piatol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  waa  not  the  only  per- 
son  whom  the  aound  of  the  piatol  had  alarmed. 
The  servanta,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  fame  took  oare  to  bring  up  their 
trioks  in  their  hands,  having  had  the  pmdenoe 
to  leave  the  very  fow  who  cooU  be  tniitod»  ta 
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wateh  the  stakei,  while  thoee  who  had  a  pros- 
pect of  losing  profited  bv  the  ooofuBion,  and 
threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  disniay  and  ter- 
rar.  Some  ran  for  m  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  could  aeither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thiftg,  One  of  the  com- 
pany  took  up  a  letter  whidi  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  follows: 

'  TO  MR.  UULOWTLL. 

*  Sir— Fetch  home  your  daughter;  I  have 
mined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
•?ery  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract  My  debts  are  immense.  You  reAise 
me  monejT ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison ;  I 
have  two  execulfons  in  my  house ;  but  I  hav«  ten 
card-tables  in  it  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadftil 
deed.  My  wifo  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  an- 
other  thoonnd,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Vtnity  has  been  ny  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  m^  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
life  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  sty  to  himself^  Thus  far  i^alt  thou 
go  tod  no  fiulher.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapt«Bv  that  I  might  live  in  splendour ; 
vanitv  makes  me  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  philosophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep;  but  the 
new  phikMophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me:  the  dreadful. gulf  yawns  to 
sutallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
BO  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  heU. 

Youc's,  &c 

*  Dashall  Sqokks.* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
oat  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably broken  up:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  so  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evenin|^  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  jUaaurt,  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions, but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
it  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  tliis  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.  'Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  7'  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  fbast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
had  flHtffM*''  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  kmg  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  vnluckily,  nad  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
oooliy  said,  as  he  walked  off^  *  Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn. 
ing.  It  was  monstrouMy  provoking  that  he 
eould  not  wait  an  hour  or  twa' 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr. 
-Bragwell  prsvaibd  on  his  miserable  daughter, 


weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  Id  est  oat  with 
him  to  the  oodhtry*  His  acquaintance  with 
polite  life  was  short,  but  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  time.  They  had  a  slow  and  sad 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeese  lay-in 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  berseir  languished  a  few 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  afflicted  parents 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambition, 
for  whose  saket  they  had  made  too  muck  hnU 
to  be  rich,  carried  to  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragweirs  grief^  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
Bragweirs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  latter  by 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sonk  un- 
der it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedient 
in  distrVB,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  to 
comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  wav,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  fiuilti 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  reproach 
«r  desert  them  when  the  misfortunes  came. 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during  the 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeeses :  for 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  and 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  out  to 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  coald 
speak,  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.* 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said,  *  I  will  tell 
you  a  short  story — There  was  hi  ancient  times 
a  fiunous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  up 
without  one  word  of  complaint — *^  How  was  it 
possible,"  said  the  master,  ^  for  yoa  to  eat  so 
very  nauseous  and  disameable  a  fruit  T' — ^llie 
slave  replied,  **  Mv  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bountv,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  lira  eat  one  bit- 
ter melon  from  your  hands.*' — ^This  generans 
auf  wer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  history 
sa^s  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  sao- 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  re* 
ceive  his  portion  of  sufferinrs  from  God,  from 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessings.  Yoo  in 
particular  have  received  **  milch  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  also?**  * 

'  O !  Mr.  Worthy  !*  said  Bragwell,  this  bkiw 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shock : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.*—*  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  wears 
least  fit  for  it,'  said  Worthy.  *Tliis  is  not  the 
language  of  that  submission  which  makes  as 
prepare  for  death;  but  of  that  despair  which 
makes  us  out  of  hunyMir  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brag- 
well !  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you ;  but 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  brought 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brought 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  have 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have  no  bosi* 
nese  on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  you 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more.  But 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  some 
afflicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  some 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  forward 
some  helpless  creature  you  oqay  save  by  your 
advice,  some  perishing  CSiristian  yoa  may  sua*. 
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tmin  by  your  WMlth  ?  When  ycm  have  no  sins 
ofyonr  owa  to  repent  of,  »o  merdee  of  God  to 
be  thankful  ibr,  no  iiiijwriee  of  others  to  relieve, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  oonaent  you  should 
sink  down  in'despeir,  and  call  on  death  to  re- 
lieve yon.* 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  hie  afflicted  friend  to 
the  fhneral  of  his  onhappy  daiyhter  and  her 
babe.  The  solemn  service,  the  ftmmitting  his 
hie  gay  and  beantifU  dao^ter  to  darkness,  to 
worms,  and  to  corruption; — ^the  sight  of  the 
dead  infimt,  for  whose  sake  he  had  resumed  all 
hie  schemes  of  vanity  and  covetouspess,  when 
he  thought  he  had  got  the  better  of  them ; — the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  human  prosperity 
ends  in  osAet  to  os&ss,  trnd  duH  to  dlwt,  has 
bnmght  down  Mr.  firagwelPs  self-sufficient  and 
baoghty^  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
ftame  in  which  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 
k.  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 
yinning  to  seize  the  fiivourable  moment  for  fix* 
■ig  these  eerious  impressions,  when  they  were 
unseasonably  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer, 
who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to 
4d  with  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travelling 
tlw  countnr  with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a 
fit  under  the  church-vard  wall  7  *  At  first  they 
thought  she  was  dead,'  said  the  man,  *  but  find- 
log  she  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
the  workhouse  till  she  could  give  some  account 
«r  herself:* 
^  Mr.  Bragwell  was  impattent  at  the  interrup- 
tioo,  whieh  was  indeed  unseasqnable,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  was  at  that  tifhe  too  much 
overoome  bj  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 
ho  would  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  *  But, 
my  fUend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  the  poor  woman 
■my  die  to-nifht ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a 
ftame  fiir  wondly  business ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 
row loo  great  to  forbid  our  attending  the  calls 
ofdutT.  An  ttt  of  Christian  chari^  will  not 
disturb,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 
spirit ;  and  though  you  cannot  dry  ^oiiff  own 
tears,  God  may  m  great  mercy  permit  you  to 
di^  thoee  of  another.  Thie  may  be  one  of  those 
oocasions  fbr  which  €  told  you  lift  was  worth 
keeping.  Do  let  us  sse  this  woman.' — Brag- 
well was  not  in  a  state  either  to  oonsent  or  re- 
ffase,  and  his  friend  drew  hiai  to  the  workhouse, 
about  the  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people. 
*  She  is  not  d6ad,'  said  one,  *  she  moves  her 
head.*—- *Botshe  wants  air,*  said  all  of  them, 
while  they  all,  according  to  costoiB,  poshed  so 
ekse  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
get  any.  A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 
Blood  by  her,  crying,  *•  Mammy  b  dead,  mammy 
is  starved.*  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
woman,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 
dw  to  give  her  air  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
net which  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at 
tfalt  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this 
poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  o#n  runaway 
daughter,  Mrs.  Inde.  He  groaned,  but  could 
not  speak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  awav  to  con- 
ceal his  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
hold  of  hb  Euid,  lisping  oot«— *  O  stay  and  give 
nammy  some  bread  !*  Hu  heart  yearned  to- 
warde  the  ehUd;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in 
4pa,  whOe  hfe  sorrpwfidly  said  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
^Itiitoo  araoh,  send  away  the  people.    It  is 
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my  dear  naughty  child;  *mypuni$kment  i$ 
greater  than  I  can  bear,''  *  Mr.  Worthy  deeired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  them ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  h^r  face^ 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present  They  went  away, 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  they 
paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
msoleooe  they  had  once  endured  from  her^— 
*  Pride  must  have  a  fall,*  said  one.  *  I  remem- 
ber when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  *  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  fbrbelows  now  7  It  is  oomp  home  to  her  at 
last:  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us.' 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
heart,  O  Ood !  and  renew  a  right  eprit  within 
me.*  •  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu* 
ine  praver  he  had  ever  offered  up  in  his  whole 
life.  Worthv  overheard  it,  and  m  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  thu  was  not  a  time  fortalking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfbrUinate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  fiiintly  said,  *  My  child  what  Aall  we  do  7 
/  will  arioe  and  goto  my  faihMr,  and  oay  unii$ 
him,  father,  I  have  oinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,*  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  was  inclineid  to  hope  that  her 
heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter as  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  he  valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so 
Uttle,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
began  to  think  the  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  fromjtffc 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.'  Mrs.  Inde  looking  round, 
now  perceived  her  ftther ;  she  foil  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  mnocent  one  from  starving!* — Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  fwgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sor* 
row.  To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-folt  prayer  fVom  this  once  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor- 
thy's ears,  who  thought  this  mooient  of  out- 
ward misery  was  the  only  joyful  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  reeolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let 
the  father's  own  feelings  work  out  thto  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his 
own  house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  fbeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father's  doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  bet 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  Bragwell's 
heart  was  not  changed,  but  sorrow  had  weak« 
ened  her  powers  of  resistanoe ;  and  she  rather 
suffered  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  gave  her 
a  kind  reception.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  littie  l»y*s  mean 
dothes,  than  delight^  with  his  rosy  fiuse.    As 
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floon  u  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Brmif. 
well  desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  tlut  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began ;  *  My  tale,  sir,  is 
•hort,  but  moomfoL* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  myToaders  must  wait  for  ttiis  short,  but 
mournnil  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS.  INCLB*S  STOET. 

*  I  LEPT  your  house  dear  father,'  said  Mrs. 
Inde,  *'  with  a  h^art  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  ^t  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
ibr  me.  This  discovery,  tbouf  h  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  had  neiuer  aflbction  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religioir  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstances  does 
not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do 
it.  My  milfi>rtune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  affainst  him.  I  thought  God  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  wa*  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
mysel£ 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tenae  by  joining  hbnself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
dle at  a  lair.  He  was  always  tauntincr  mC  fiir 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my- 
•elf- — *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girV 
said  he,  she  could  now  have  ^  her  bread; 
bat  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to^society.*  Every  trial  which  a£foction  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  lenflfth  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
hlae  dice ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were 
aeized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent^to  sea.  I  was 
now  left  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
tny  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
friends  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
husband's  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to 
ehare  their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also. — ^They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  fur- 
nished  roe  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.' 

*  O !  my  child  !*  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  evecy 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  left  thee  to  starve.' 

^How  shall  I  own,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
*that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my 
heart;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it  I  re- 
csived  all  their  kindneas  as  a  fitvour  done  to 


them ;  and  thought  them  saffiekntly  lewaxdad 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-hiw.  When  my  fother  faroa^fat 
me  home  any  little  daintv  which  he  could  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  ma,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  hai 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone ; 
suffering  thern^  to  fotch  and  carry  every  tbiii|f 
I  wanted.  •  As*  my  haughty  behaviour  waa  not 
likely  to  gain  their  affoction,  it  was  plain  tht^ 
did  not  love  me :  and  as  I  had  no  nodon  that 
there  were  any  motives  to  good  actiona  hot 
fondness,  or  seu-interest,  I  was  poixled  to  know 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christian 
charity  t  was  quite  ignorant    To  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  and 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast, 
*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.'    But  all  those  sort  ij^bookM  were  «d- 
dressed  to  stnnsrt ;  now  as  I  knew  I  wae  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust    Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  playa 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  my 
ruin;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  away, 
had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagine^ 
tion  inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

*  At  length  my  little  George  was  bom.    This 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  this  poor 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  ueir  kindness  ; 
and  we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  Ikre 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any 
gratitude  on  'mine.    Even  this  poor  baby  did 
not  soften  my  heart;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed* 
day  and  night,  but  Uiey  .were  tears  of  despair ; 
I  was  alwajTS  idle,  and  wasted  those  boors  in 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  shooht 
have  emptoyed   in  trying  to  maintain  him. 
Hardship,  grie(  and    impatience,   at   length 
brought  on  a  fover.    Death  seemed  now  at 
hand,  and  I  folt  a  rloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that 
you,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagoed. 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  be  too 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.    But  it  pleased  my 
merciful  God  not  |o  let  me  thus  pwish  in  my 
sins.    My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  d^ing 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly, 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.    He  prayed  with  me,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  fkee  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  ayes,  and  soflen  my  stony  heart    I 
saw  myseu  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  m  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  Giod,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  suffered  appear- 
ed as  nothing.    To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  the 
news  of  a  Reideemer  was  a  joyfbl.  sound.    In- 
stead of  reproaching  Providence,  or  Uaming 
my  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  te 
come.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penury  and 
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]hang«r,  00  that  I  might  Wt  ttir«  »  the  ftar  of 
God  in  this  worlds  and  enjoj  his  favour  in  the 
next.  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^ht  earrings,  the  consequenoe  of  my  own  sio, 
with  those  bitter  sufferings  of  my  Savioor,  which 
he  endured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
murmuring.  Bat  seliuignorance,  conceit,  and 
canity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress 
was  very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  fbel 
h«Miir  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
after  the  principle  itself  has  begun  to  take  root 
I  was  so  ifTflorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
knew  words  to  fHme  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  pour  out  the  fblness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  iihat  great  things 
God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh  !  with 
what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever, 
the  seliiBh,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
in  short,  who  live  without  GSod  in  the  world,  are 
sinners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brought  them  home 
to  myselfl  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
emotions  and  close  self-application,  the  sinner 
through  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
convictions,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  t»ack. 
sliding,  and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight,^ 
to  a  triumphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleased 


to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to 
himself.    *Here  it  is,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 
'  accept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 
*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  affection.    I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  piople  could  have ;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding also.    I  now  regrettad  the  even- 
ings I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  have  passed  them  in  residing  the  Bible 
with  these  good  folks.    This  was  their  reftesh- 
ing  cordial  afler  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 
the  pains  of  want  and  age.    I  one  day  express- 
ed  my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 
ed out  so  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 
'  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 
oar  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort    Alas !  like 
him,  tee  honoured  our  ton  more  than  OoA,  and 
God  has  smitten  us  for  it    We  showed  him  by 
our  example,  what  was  right ;  but  through  a 
ftlse  indidgenoe,  we  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.    We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
we  took^too  much  delight  in  these  outward 
things.  *  He  soon  got  amve  our  management, 
SAd  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 
whsn  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then 
too  kbe.    We  bumbled  ourselves  before  God ; 
^  ha  was  pleased  to  make  our  sin  become  its 


own  pimishment  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  after  which  we  never  saw  him,  but 
have  often  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unSame  as  mUer^ 
he  has  been  a  footman  ,^a  soldier,  a  shopmsn,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  adtor.  With  deep  sor. 
row  we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  abl§  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear 
reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  God  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  amf  haTe 
destroyed  his^soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
chiMren  of  pious  pwents  often  turned  out  so  ill* 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quently  somethmg  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  meana 
had  failed ;  but  he  belieived,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traoed'to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parenta. 

'  I  now  looked  about,'  continued  Mrs.  Indoy 
*in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.'-^ 
'  You  wash !'  exclaimed  Bragwelf,  starting  up 
with  great  emotion,  ^  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education.  Miss  BragweQ 
should  6e  seen  at  a  washing-tub.'  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses 
and  her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  her 
washinff.  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, 
*  As  to  ner  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
p?e  her  any ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
It  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  Tolume  of  profes- 
sions-* — Mr.  firagwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper^ 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  use  ia  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indded,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ; 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery- 
maid's place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
iterance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
mie  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher* 
men,  and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  plessed  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my 
good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regietted  my 
I  Btfle  George  was  not  big  enough  to  — 
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his  ahmre  to  our  support,  by  trareUuig  about  to 
Bell  my  nets.* 

*  Cabbage-netfl  !*  eiEcIaimed  Bragwell ;  *  there 
u  no  bearing  this. — Gabbi^-nets !  My  grrand- 
son  hawk  cabba^nets !  How  could  yon  think 
of  such  a  scandalous  i^g  V  '  Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Inde  mildly,  *  I  am  Aow  convinced  that  nothing* 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  tllis  mean  trade.* 
Mr.  Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
me  a  reward  for  many  suflferings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  Grod. 
Instead  Of  lamentmg  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  ivim 
such  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  lb  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  1  ccold  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him ; 
and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the  fatore 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
mot  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  all  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle' can  guess.  After  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my,  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
then  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes, and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fiire  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur,  f^e  then 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parente 
and  my  husband  were  never  forn>tten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.' 

*Oh !  my  forgiving  child  !*  intorropted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  7  Then,  let  me  tell 
thee,  thou  wast  bettor  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were.— But  no  more  of  this ;  go  on.' 

*  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked  be- 
yond  bis  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
my  child,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  teken  dan- 
gerously ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  re- 
ceived an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West-Indles  of  the  yellow  fbver,  which 
has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awfill 
death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our 
own.  This  shook,  joined  tothefiitigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  folt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow,- 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.*  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
Ad  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
4ier  the  smalleaWdoosvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  giorify  Ged  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission. Thoughthe  sorrows  of  my  neart  were 
«nlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
for  th0  weary  and  heavy  laden.    Afbr  having 


watched  by  these  poor  people  die  whok  nigfaty 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  ffreat^ 
est  ^rief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  in- 
fection to  my  dear  boy ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parente  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  teke  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty ;  so  I  o^red 
up  my  child^  to  Him  who  is'  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  he  in   mercy  spared   him  to 


me. 


*The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  me,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  com- 
monly meet  death,  b  the  mud  oompensatioa 
made  them  by  Providence  for  all  the  hardships 
of  their  inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  oomforU  in  lifo  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  rally  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this  v^orld 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without 
those  bitter  regrete  after  the  good  things  of  this 
lifo,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute, 
death  is  not  so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  nU 
at  ease  in  hU  jpossessions,  and  who  foars  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.' 

Mr.  Bragwell  folt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parente  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  theni,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humUy 
trust  I  shall  feel  the  lienefito  when  all  the  riches 
Qf  this  world  dliall  have  an  end.  Their  fow 
eflfects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some  workiUfg-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  same  fover,  and  saw  myself^  as  I 
thougiit,  dying  the  second  time;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awful  light  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  still  rea- 
son to  be  humble  on  account  of  mjr  sin,  yet,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  his 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  tftroi^^  him  loAe 
Un>ed  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  mm  rejoiced  in  €fod  my 
Saviour* 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 

rirted  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When 
felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little 
tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  nom  his 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to 
think  how  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  aily  sense  of  thankful- 
ness  for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ing whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  oomfbrtably  fed  my. 
self  and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fover,  might  bflen  be  restored  to  his  work  some 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  reocmry  he  was  mm* 
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fished  and  8treo||rthened  by  a^  good  bit  from  a 
&rmer*8  table.  Less  than  is  ofWn  thrown  to  a 
&Toarite  spaaiel  would  soifice ;  bo  that  the  ex- 
penae  would  be  almost  nothing  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  health,  and 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  ^fe.  And 
it  is  with  regret  I  must  observe,  that  young 
women  in  our  station  are  less  attentive  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
oottoges  of  the  siclu  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  young,  and  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
ladies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor- 
tonities  of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among 
the  families  of  our  father's  distressed  tenants 
mnd  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
against  us* 

*  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  house.  I  had  no  human 
prospect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  God 
to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  will. '  I  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fully  on  my  child  ;  and  though  prayer  had  ce- 
lieyed  my  heart  of  a  load  which  without  it  would 
have  been  intolerable,  m^  tears  Howed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soqI, 
How  many  hired  servanti  of  my  father  have 
hread  enotufh,  and  to  spare,  and  I  perUh  toith 
hanger,  'this  text  appeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make^one 
more  attempt  to  soflen  yoa  in  my  favour.  I  re- 
solved to  set  ont  difectly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance. 
With  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
supported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
happy  relations.  We  set  out  and  travelled  as 
fast  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  George's  little 
ftet  and  ragged  shoes  would  permit  I  brought 
a  little  bundle  of  snch  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  left,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
road.*—*  I  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwell,  '  there 
were  no  cabbage-nets  in  it  V — *  At  least,'  said 
her  mother,  *  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home  V — *  No ;  I  had  none  leil,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
*  or  I  should  have  done  it  I  got  many  a  lifl  in 
a  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
both  to  carry.  And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  'their 
demands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
mile  or  two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary 
bodies^  and  naked  feet;  and  such  litde  cheap 
charities  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  $hdU 
wA  lose  its  rewardJ*  Here  Bragwell  sighed  to 
think  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
traveller  was  ast  equally  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neces- 
■wy  accommodation.  Those  who  want  nothing 
*re  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who  want 
•very  thing.  Mfs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
▼ftlage  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
*at  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
how  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
>^w  a  funeral ;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and 
^rnt  it  was  my  sister's.  This  was  too  much 
ior  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  if  fit,  and  knew  no- 
thing that  happened  to  me  from  that  moment. 
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till  I  found  myself  in  the  woikhousd  with  mf 
father  and  Mr.  Worthy.' 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Orle(  shame,  pride^ 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  Bragwell. 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  ■  hop^  his 
daughter  wouldr  pray  for  him ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he 
found  nothing  else  oould  give  him  any  comfort 
His. deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness* 
*  O  !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance 
of  my  etna  is  grievous^  the  burthen  of.  them  is  iiu 
tolerable,    O !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac- 
ter !  How  many  thousands  are  in  my  oonditioa, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  creditor  their  pros- 
perity,  instead  of  giving  Grod  the  gbry !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealfog  Uieir 
bread  to  the  hungry !  O!  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  &mily,  ttever  sav  that  twniiy  i$  a 
little  ain.    In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  thousand  sins — selfishness,  hardness  of 
heart,  forgetfulness  of  God.    In  one  of  my  8ons« 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extra* 
vagance,  ruin,  sel£>murder.  Both  my  daughters 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dis." 
sipation.    The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  bis  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labour.    Vanity  ensnarncl 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  von  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God ; 
resist  high  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.    If 
you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ; 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and 
to  the  wormy  thou  art  my  mother  ana  my  triaier. 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  "Mr.  Worthy,  how  docs  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  tiie  son  of  Mr.  Squeeze  might  be  a 
gl^at  man ;  he  is  dead  ;  wliile  the  child  of  Ti- 
mothy Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heiv  Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy's  education ;  teach  him  to  value  his  im- 
mortal soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  this 
life  less  than  I  have  done.     Bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  Grod,  and  in  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions.   Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  rodt  of  all  sin.    X  have  found  this  to  my 
cost    I  titMed  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  "  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day  sod  more  abundant'*  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  Ood 
would  bring  me  to  judgment.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.' 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  bat  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  Th^conductof  Mrs.  Incle 
through  life  was  tha^  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  &ther 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
saying,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  professed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gi^yeties  of  life.*  Mr. 
Bragwell  did  not  oppose  ihis  ;  not  that  he  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  self-denying 
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spirit  of  religion,  but  fat^vixiff  a  head  not  very 
dear  atmakingr  distinctions,  ne  was  never  able, 
after  the  sight  of  Squeezers  mangled  body,  to 
Ihink  9f  gayety  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing at  the«ame  time  of  a  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  first  introduction  Into  gay  life  had 
presented  hin  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
no  never  afterwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beauiet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid.for  sideboard  tlMt  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance  of  which  he  could  not  help  tacking  the 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  scH^ 
murder. 


Mr.  Bragwell's  heart  had  been  eo  buried  in 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  had  be- 
come so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  he 
made  in  religion  was  very  slow ;  yet  fie  earn- 
estly prayed  and  struggled  against  sin  and 
vanity;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  declared 
she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  he  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Inde,  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  need 
of  every  help  against  pridflu  He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeae  wrote  jnst  before  he  shot 
himself^  framed  and  glazed ;  this  he  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to 
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♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  IS  an  for  the  best,*  said  Mn.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
ffot  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
instead  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  chief  care  was  to  con- 
vince herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
ooi^d  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  tin 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trving  to  clear  herself  from  any  pos- 
sible  blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  thoee 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  deserved, 
she  was  always  Uie  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  it  It  was  not  that  she  superstitiously 
eonioerted  every  visitation  into  a  punUhmeni: 
she  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  She  knew  that  some 
calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purii^  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lious  will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *^was 
not  her  rest  ;*  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
Ibr  the  full  and  final  display  of  retribotrre  jus- 
tice. The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  tmm 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  tarn 
all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mre.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades- 
man, she  had  been  reduced  by  a  suooession  of 
misfbrtunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms- 
house. Instead  of  repining  at  the  ohanffe  ;*  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentilitj  and 
saying,  *  how  handsomely  riie  had  Rved  once ; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduoSd ;  and  she 
Kttle  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alow- 
liouse  f  which  is  the  oomnwn  language  of  those 
who  were  never  so  well  off  before;  she  was 
thankful  that  sneh  an  asylum  was  provided  for 
want  and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  lo 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  ptons 
kistitutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evenmg,  as  sAe  wav  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  ben6fa  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  come 
and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman*! 
house  m  the  viU^e  of  which  Mn.  Sim^sen's 
fkther  had  been  minister. — Betty,  after  a  hie  of 
vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-house;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  eare  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
kr  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgraoe,  ia, 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  havs 
been,  for  such  a  retreat  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mre*  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  doak, 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  hec 
appeannce  conform  to  her  circQmstance8>beinjr 
very  difforent  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at 
the  great  liouse ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  oountenanoe.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp- 
son kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintanee, 
she  screamed  with  surprise^-*  What !  you,  ma^ 
dam  7*  cried  she:  *  you  in  an  alms-hoasef  living 
on  charity :  *^you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  ^ou  never  sufiered  any  distress  in 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  7*  *  That 
may  be  one  reason,  Betty,*  replied  Mre.  Simp- 
son, *  why  Providence  has  provided  this  cjafuge 
for  ray  old  age. — ^And  my  heart  orerflowa  with 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 
'  No  such  great  goodness*  methinks/  said  Bett^; 
*  why  you  were  born  and  bred  a  kdy^  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  *  Betty, 
I  was  bom  and  bred  a  siraier,  undeserving  of 
the  mercieal  have  received.*  *No  such  great 
mercies,*  said  Betty.  *  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be- 
come of-you.  *  It  is  aU  true,  Betty,  glory  be  to 
God !  it  is  all  true, 
*  Well,*  said  Betty,  *  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 

rntlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition 
had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  & 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  migbty 
matter  to  be  thankful  fix :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste.  The  neighboura  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  jtidginent 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  were. 


*  A  profligate  wit  of  a  neighbouring  country  having  attempted  to  turn  this  doctrine  into  ridicule,  under  the 
ssme  tille  hare  aasumed.  it  occurred  tO'tiie  author  that  it  might  not  ba  %itogether  uselasf  lo  illustrate  the 
doctrine  oaOhristian  principles. 
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thoairht  it  very  hard  yoa  should  raiFcr  uo  much ; 
bat  now  I  tee  yoa  reduced  to  an  alma-hoase,  I 
b^  y(»ur  pvrdoD,  madara,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
neighbours  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so  many 
misfortunes  could  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  great  many  sins 
to  deserve  them ;  for  I  always  uourht  that  God 
is  so  just  that  he  punishes  us  for  all  our  bad  ac- 
tions, and  rewards  us  for  all  our  ^pood  ones.* 
*  So  he  does,  Betty ;  but  he  does  it  in  his  own 
w«y,  and  at  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways. — God,  indeed,  punishes 
the  bad,  and  rewards  the  sood ;  but  he  does  not 
do  it  fully  and  finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  things  as 
to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety ;  that  would  oe  act- 
ing  like  weak  and  erring  men,  aad  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punuhments  is  not  always  so 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now ;  but  how-to- 
tally  would  our  fiuth  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw 
every  thing  made  even  in  this  world.  We  shall 
lose  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The 
longest  voyai^s  make  the  best  returns.  So  far 
am  I  from  thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and 
future  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  riffhteous 
suffer  in  this  world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
IJeve  that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
eertain  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
off  his  favourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next,  seeing 
that  tha  best  men  here  below  do  not  oflen  attain 
to  the  best  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  stren^rth- 
en  my  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  thugs 
in  His  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
tot  those  that  love  Him  such  *  good  things  as 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.*  God,  by  Keep- 
ing man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
tarning  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
sinned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intend- 
ed the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.  My  fiither  gave  me  good  prin- 
eiples  and  useful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
taoffht  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  of  the 
world ;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.*  *  I  do  not  see,  however,* 
Intermpted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  has 
been  of  any  use.  to  you.  It  has  been  so  far 
fhun  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that  I  think 
you  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share.* 

'  No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  *  nor  did  Christi- 
anitT  ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nav, 
the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation.* — But  if  it  has  not 
taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  bias  taught 
me  not  to  ftel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  will  tell  yoa  a  little  of  my  >tory.  As  my  fiu 
ther  could  save  little  or  nothing  for  me,  he  was 
tery  desiroos  of  seeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  expresseid 
t  regard  for  me.  But  while  he.  was  anxiously 
sng^gred  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  fother 
died.' 

'How  very  mdacky  !*  intemiptMi  Betty. 


*No,  Betty,*  repUed  Mrs.  Simpwm,  •itwtt 
very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he  main- 
tained a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fbrtone, 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not  ha^  made 
me  happy.*  '  Why  what  could  you  iVKkt  more 
of  a  man  7*  said  Betty.  *  Religion,*  returned 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able appearance,  and  was  very  charitable ;  and 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  oondnd- 
ed  that  he  could  give  me  a  oonsideraUe  fortune; 
for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergyman. 
Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing  left  me,  he  with- 
drew his  attentions.'  *What  a  sad  thing!' 
cried  Betty.  *  No,  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  Pro- 
vidence  overruled  his  covMousness  for  my  good. 
I  oould  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  wnoee 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  thie 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  my 
kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of- being 
left  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary  e? 
feet  on  Mr.  Simpson:  he  was  a  sensible  young 
roan,  enraged  in  a  prosperous  business :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my 
fatbior  fived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes. 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  in- 
dustrious, good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
ligion and  religious  peof^ ;  but  with  excellent 
dispositions,  I  had  the  ffrief  to  find  him  less 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldlv  schemes ; 
and  though  I  knew  it  was  all  done  for  my  sakoi 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
think  it  right  He  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thought  eiery  hour  kit  in 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  w— Id 
tend  to  raise  me  to  waai  he  called  my  pvopev 
ranL  The  more  prosperous  he  grew  the  less 
religious  he  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  With  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  ha 
foU  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.' 

'What  a  dreadful  misfortune!?  said  Mrs. 
Betty.— 'What  a  signal  blessing!*  said  Mr«. 
Simpson.  '  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  the  best;  firom  that  very  hour  in 
which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  sufifiMring, 
a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
silence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blessings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  him,  were  the  means  used  by  our  mercifhl 
Father  to  turn  my  husband*s  heart— During 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
this  world  hss  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  befbse  he 
could  leave  his  bed ;  during  this  time  his  busi- 
ness was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  his  absenee  to  receive  krge  sume 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  foster 
upon  us  thui  we  oould  answer  their  deaands ; 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  we  were  less  able 
to  satisfy  them;  one  misfortune  foUowed  an- 
other; till  at  length  Mr.  Simpeon  became  a 
bankrupt* 

•What  an  evil!*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty.    'Yet 
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it  led  in  the  eod  to  much  gfood,*  resumed  Mrs. 
Sim(>8on.    *  We  were  forced  to  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  had  lived  with  so  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  oureeives  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  husr 
band's  strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
could  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.    The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  mj  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
00  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly 
Jored :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheer- 
fhl !  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  had  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
circumstances.    I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a  blessed 
eternity  together  in  heaveiL    I  said  to  him, 
Mnstead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comforta  of  life,  I  have  some- 
times  been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  all 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
ship for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  mi- 
racles tended  to  his  own  comfort ;  and  though 
we  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  his  own  gra- 
tification that- he  once  ehaneed  water  into  wme ; 
and  J  have  often  been  struck  with  the  near  posi- 
tion of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*    It 
was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  hum- 
ble sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  left  us ;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
fumr  of  the  world,  *■  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.*    My  husband  smiled  through  his  tears, 
and  we  sat  down  to  supper ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simp- 
■on  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fol- 
lowing  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.    He  began  by  re- 
marking,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  Providence 
that  he  had  been  less  prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by,  that  sue 
oesB  which  usually  attends  industry.    I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply:  'Your  heavenly  Father 
sees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint- 
ments,  to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself.    My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,*  added  I, 
'we  trust  every  bod^  but  God.    As  children  We 
obey  onr  parents  implicitly,  because  we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  gtiod  which  they 
command  or  forbid.    If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skiU  and  conduct  ofUie 
nibt ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
he  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west    If  a  dear  and  tried  fHend  makes 
us  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
ance, sad  do  not  wound  his  foelings  by  our  sus- 
picions.   When  you  used  to  go  your  annual 
jonmey  to  London,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
he  wouki  carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to 
9  Am  John,  chapi  ii.«.and  John^  chap.  iv. 


do  so ;  ynu  were  not  anxiously  watching 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  tunuD|r. 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  mAlieiiie, 
donH  yuu  so  fully  trunt  in  his  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confidence  7 
You   never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  the 
ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  leas 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet !  If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  he  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect ;  if  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger :  you  swal* 
low  all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.    God  is 
the  only  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  thoagh 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  botii 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solenmly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him- 
self to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  we 
reesive  as  his  revealed  will* 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  for  my  little  atr* 
mon,  as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  n 
powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  my  share  in  our  misfortunes.  A  submis- 
sive  behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When  he  had  thank- 
ed Gtod  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together; 
afler  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband  had 
finished  it,  he  said,  '  Surely  if  God*s  chief  &. 
vourites  have  been  martvrs,  is  not  that  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  hap- 
piness, no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue. Shall  we  afler  reading  this  chapter,  com- 
plain of  our  petty  trials  ?  Shall  we  not  ratlier  be 
thankfnl  that  our  afiliction  is  so  light  ?* 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  bo 
supported.  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had 
lar^e  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  This  wci 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  we  foond 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  us  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  lifo.  The  former  wae 
so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  re- 
gularity, and  good  sense,  that  he  oflbred  us,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  us 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.*-**  All  doet  seem  for  the  best  now, 
indeed;*  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — ^"We  shall 
see,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*  I  now.  became  very  easy  and  very  happy ; 
and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look 
to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  the  da^  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  as- 
sisted  me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  This 
was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us ;  we  both 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  contented 
but  cheerfuL  Our  employer  had  been  absent 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  came 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  hie 
accounts,  which  wore  got  behind-hand  by  hie 
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lon^  alwenoe.  We  were  just  goinff  to  church, 
and  Mr.  Simpaon  sent  back  word,  tmit  be  wduld 
call  tmd  speak  (o  him  on  his  way  home.  A  se- 
cond message  followed,  ordering  him  to  come 
to  the  farmer*!  directly:  he  agreed  that  he 
woald  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hua- 
band  ehoitf  d  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

'The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated than  his  ploughman,  with  all  that  pride 
and  haughtiness  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
without  knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rudely  asked  my  husband  what  he  meant  by 
sendinjT  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
him  tm  the  next  day;  and  insisted  that  he 
should  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *■  Sir,* 
aaid  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 

*  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
■hall  be  too  late.* — *  Are  yon  so,'  said  the  Su- 
mer!  *  Do  you  know  who  sent  ibr  yoal  You, 
may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  you  may  leave 
your  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you ;  I  will  look  them  over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  do  all  1  want  to  have  done  to-day  m  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
some  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.* 
— *Sir,*  answered  my  husband,  *I  dare  not 
obey  you ;  it  is  Sunday.* — *  And  so  you  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sim- 
day.*    '  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  if  you  would 

£*ve  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
eak  the  commandment  of  my  Grod.' — '  Well,* 
•aid  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
oommandment;  I  don*t  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  might  &ncy  would  be  a  bed 
example,* — ■  Sir,*  replied  my  husband,  *  the  ex- 
ample  indeed  eoes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  object    The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.* — 

*  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ; 
and  when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pleasure  the  rest  of  the  day.* — *Sir,*  answered 
my  husband,  *  the  commandment  does  not  say, 
thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  mornings  but 
the  Sabbath  c2ay.'  *  Get  but  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,' 
■aid  the  farmer ;  *  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  you ;  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant' — *■  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey.* — ^  Then  let  him  find  employment  ibr  you,' 
■aid  the  enraged  farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
get  but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
■crapulous  notions,  and  so  send  home  *my  pa* 
pers,  directly,  and  pack  off  out  the  parish.* 
— ^^Out  of  your  cotUge,*  said  my   husband. 


you,'  replied 
the  farmer,  *■  so  you  had  better  troop  off  bag  and 
harnge :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
■iduy,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
stay  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable.* 

*Bj  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
Ibi  be  fbond  it  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had 


got  our  little  dinner  ready ;  it  was  a  better  one 
than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  see,  and  1  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provement in  our  circumstences.  I  saw  hie 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh !  with  what  pain  did 
he  brftig  himself  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.  I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.* — *  Notwithstanding  thb  sud- 
den stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  husband,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.  Our  employer,  it  is 
true,  may  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be- 
cause it  IS  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.  His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  insult,  but 
not  to  oppress  us.  The  same  laws  to  which  the 
affluent  resort,  protect  us  also.  And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  tooi, 
born  in  a  stetion  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bread;  exiles  and  b^gars; 
while  we,  blessed  be  Grod,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  have  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  the 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churches, 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.* 

*This  happy  stete  of  my  husband's  mind 
hushed  mj  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *Him  that  careth  for  us.'  We  had  begged 
to  stey  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  was 
not  the  day  on  which  we  lik^  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  ill  the  eveningto  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
husband  had  cheerfully  renounced  his  little  aU 
for  conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind ;  and  I  felt  thankful  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken  :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  y  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.' 

*  And  so  you  were  turned  adrift  once  more  7 
Well,  ma'am,  savinj^  your  presence,  I  hope 
you  won't  be  such  a  roof  as  to  say  all  was  nir 
the  best  now.* — *•  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providenoa 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cotUge,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  fladi  of  lightning  which  caught 
the  thatch,  and  so  completely  oonsumed  the 
whole  little  building  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  *It  was  the  Lord*s  doinr,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.* — ^^O  Uiat  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  ffood- 
ness,  and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  ibr 
the  children  of  men  T 

'I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and 
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tions  which  befel  us  afterwards.  I  would  also 
spare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  husband's 
death.* — *  Well,  that  was  another  blessing  too,  I 
suppose,*  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  ever  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
sunk  under  it  Nothmg  but  the  abundant  gnce 
of  God  oonld  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
▼isitation ;  and  yet  I  now  fiiel  it  to  be  the  great- 
est  mercy  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  my  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
fer  my  patience  under  triab,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
struggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
m^  anection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  earnestly 
try  to  keep  my  e^es  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
jet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith ;  I  viewed 
It  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  fVom  the  pure 
love  of  God,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in  re. 
oonciling  me  to  everjr  difficulty  which  I  under, 
went  for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  had  nothing  left  to  engage  me.  Hea- 
ven had  now  no  rival  m  my  heart  Though  my 
love  of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  ifound 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  lifi)  pleasant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no 
Hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
eonflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour. 

'  After  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length 
so  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  du- 
ties.'— *  Now  you  are  wrong  again,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself:  fbr  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to 
•pare.*^*  There  you  are  mistaken  again,'  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  '  People  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  aD  the  other  gifts  of 

rrovidence  are  overlooked  as  things  of  no  value, 
have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little  fbr 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My  eyes  are 
good ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  have  tolerable  health ; 
so  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
not  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dyin^  bed  7  My  Saviour  waked  and 
watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  fbr  his  suffering  mem- 
bers?  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-denial  to  ourselves.' 

« Well,'  said  Mrs.  Betty,  •  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  should  never  forgive  any  of  thoee 
who  wen  the  cause  of  sendiag  mo  there,  par- 


ticularly that  farmer  Thomas  who  turned  you 
out  of  doorsi' 

*  Betty,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  011%  ftr- 
give  him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments  with  whidi 
it  has  pleased  Grod  to  work  for  my  ttood.  Oh ! 
never  put  off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  ood !  Whoa 
people  come  to  die,  we  often  see  now  the  oon- 
science  is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  are 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotlen  gain ;  and 
this  perhaps  for  two  reasons ;  from  a  fmling  con- 
viction  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
the^  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
most  hardeneid,  of  death.bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies. Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But 
whjr  must  we  wait  fbr  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  7  Believe  me,  that  eoene 
wiU  be  so  full  of  terror  and  amazement  to  the 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  unneoas. 
sary  business.' 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words^ 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  hb  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  :^- 

*  Maoam — I  write  to  tell  you  that  your  old  o|w 
pressor,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  rorget  bis  de- 
spair at  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  hia  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows ; 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  He  felt  great  concern 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  his 
unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  me 
to  6nd  you  out,  and  let  you  know  that  by  his 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  as 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies ; 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  ooold 
live  his  life  over  again,  he  would  serve  God,  and 
strictly  observe  the  Sabbath. 


*  Yours,  duj. 


*J.  Jomfsoif.' 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out, '  Now  all  ti  /or  the  best,  and  I  shall 
see  you  a  lady  once  more.' — ^I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.' 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa- 
tion  was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her 
below,  she  went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  she  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  night  beforo  by  sitting  so  fate 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  telking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  oat 
•gainst  Providence  than  ever.  *  What  I  to  catoh 
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m  fbver  while  you  were  reading  that  very  ktter 
irliioh  told  700  about  yoar  good  fortune ;  which 
'would  have  enabled  yon  to  live  like  a  lady  as 
yon  are.  I  never  will  believe  this  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as  you  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  !* 

*  Itetty,'  laid  Mrs.  Simpeon,  *  we  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly. 
"Ffiere  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so 
Ibnd  of.  Aa  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  *tis 
but  the  same  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
'worse :  so  many  more  nights  and  days,  summers 
smd  winters;  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
but  with  less  relish  for  them ;  a  return  of  the 
same  or  greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength, 
and  perhaps  less  patience  to  bear  them.* — *Well,* 
replied  Betty,  *  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
at  last  giving  you  your  reward.*-^*  Reward  V 
cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  *  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
Cber  will  not  put  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
aa  irealth ;  I  feel  I  shall  die«* — *•  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,*  said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  yon  are,  to  be 
taken  off  just  as  your  prosperity  was  begin- 
ningr^^.*  You  think  I  am  good  juit  now,'  said 
Mrs.  Simpeon,  *  because  I  am  prosperous.  Suc- 
cess is  no  sure  msrk  of  6od*s  fovour ;  at  this 
rate,  you,  who  judge  by  outward  things,  would 
have  thought  Herod  a  better  man  than  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
en  year  principles,  that  the  sufferer  is  the  sin- 
ner,  would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  God*s  fovour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  oon- 
demned  to  die,  for  your  sins  and  mine.* 

In  a  few  dajs  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying,  and  though  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmur- 
ing' that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away 


at  the  very  instant  which  she  came  into 
sion  of  so  much  money*  *  Betty,*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson  in  a  feeble  voices  *  I  believe  you  love 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me ; 
yet  you  do  not  lovie  me  so  well  as  Uod  loves  me, 
though  you  would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  put- 
ting a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 
single  stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  me.  You,  if  you  could  restore  me,  might  be 
laying  me  open  to  some  temptation  from  which 
God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind- 
ness in  making  this  world  so  smooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  ever  have  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise- 
ry. God's  grace  in  afflicting  me,  will  hereafter 
be  the  subject  of  my  praises  in  a  world  of  bless- 
edness. Bstt^,*  added  the  dying  woman,  *do 
you  really  thmk  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  V — ^  To  be  sure  I  do,*  said 
Betty. — *  00  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born ;  to  the  spirits 
of  jiipt  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Cove- 
nant  ?*— '  I  am  sure  you  are,'  said  Betty. — *•  And 
yet,'  resumed  she,  *you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  ray  merciful 
Father  is  using  me  unkindly  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation^ 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  mv  en- 
trance into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !   Believe  my  dymg  words — ^au.  m  roa 

THl  BEST.' 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  afler,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  that 
*  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  vays^' 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.* 


SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mrs.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer- 
chant She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 
giving  them  money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare 
80  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 
good  as  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money  was  often 
9l  bestowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  failed ; 
and  he  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  hearty 
that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
too  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 
did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave 
up  a  great  part  of  her  time  to  melancholy 
thouglits,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
is  a  way  many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ; 
but  she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
weep  away  that  time  which  might  have  been 
better  spent  in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Smpson,  the 


I  vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  Uiere  was  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones 
aflef  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse^ 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  Ibe  plate,  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for 
the  poor  In  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not 
assist  them.  *  Indeed,  sir,'  added  she,  *  I  never 
so  mu(A  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
afternooi^  when  you  bade  us  go  and  do  likeu3Ut»* 
— *You  do  not,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  go  and  do  liketri$e  without  be- 
ing rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  you 
may  observe,  that  charity  was  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much  concerned 
in  the  duties  indicated  in  my  sermon  as  sir 
John  with  his  great  estate;  and,  to  speak  plain- 
ly, I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  you 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
more  useful.' 


*  This  was  Urat  printed  ander  tbe  title  of  Turn  Cortxeu,  Cook. 
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*Sir,*  Mid  Mrs.  Jonei, '  I  am  grown  flhy  of 
the  poor  unce  I  have  nothing  to  ffive  them.* 
*  Nothing!  madam?*  replied  the  clergyman: 
'  Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offioea,  nothing  7  Doing  good  doet  not  ao  much 
depend  on  the  richee  as  on  the  heart  and  the 
will.  The  aenrant  who  improved  his  two  talents 
was  eqoally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  bat  selfish 
indolence,  which  drew  down  so  severe  a  con- 
demnation on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
oar  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  mnst  prove 
oarselves  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Ciospel,  yet  von  may  in  your  measure  and  de- 
gree, resemble  your  Saviour  hy  going  about  and 
doing  good,  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
aeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  charity,  and 
greatly  promote,  hj  his  exertions  and  example, 
Sie  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality, it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
but  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  toork  out  their  own  oalvation^ 
but  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
serious  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  whicn  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre- 
sentation of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
those  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
performed  sucb  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension  does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his 
sake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might 
do  more  good  than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish 
oould  do  bv  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
out  ways  of  doing  much  good  with  little  money ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.  You  have  influence  with  the  few  rich 
persons  in  the  parish;  exert  that  influence, 
betty,  my  housekeeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  oontinued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  Ufo.* 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  lifo,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest.  Her 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
leoeive  religious  oounsel  and  instraction^— Mrs. 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the  rich  pu* 
sons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in  bsr 
prosperity.  Sir  John  was  thoughtlese,  lavish, 
and  indolent  The  Squire  was  over  frugal,  •but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John 
loved  pleasure,  the  squire  loved  money.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  who 
subscribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  grantsd 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing 
and  bonfires,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  Christmas; 
this  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them ;  but  he 
thou^t  it  was  follv  to  teach  them,  and  madnest 
to  think  of  reforming  them.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  five  his  guinea ;  but  I  questiaa 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  flraming  to  have  curM  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  constitutional  good 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much  within  sight 
of  miserv,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  but 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  rather  than 
be  at  the  paifts  to  search  out  tlie  deserving.  He 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distreased*^' 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  should 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  tUkt  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing ; 
so  she  sHowed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  squire  for  subocrip* 
tions,  and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  Ifall  sup- 
port of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  give  away.  This,  Siou^h  a  cheap,  i» 
a  most  important  act  of  charity :  it  has  its  vari' 
ous  uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religions 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  fow  ways  of  ob- 
taining; it  counteracts  the  wicked  designs  of 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by 
their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked  books— 4 
mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity ;  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wants 
she  met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition :  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  the 
mayor  oflen  sent  to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  tliat 
tlie  bread  was  proper  weight  She  weighed  her 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaf,  and  found 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  to 
sir  John ;  bat  luckily  the  aquire  was  also  a  in»- 
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jfistrmta,  and  it  wts  quite  in  hu  way :  for  though 
he  would  not  ^ve,  yet  he  would  oounael,  calcu- 
late, OGOtrive,  reprimand,  and  Duniah.  He  toM 
lier  he  could  remedy  the  evil  ir  some  one  would 
Ipdge  an  informatien  against  the  bafter;  but 
that  there  waa  no  act  of  juatioe  whieh  he  ftond 
St  io  difficidt  to  acoompliah. 

She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was 
at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  bis  bread  was  j[ood. 
'Ay,  good  enough,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as 
white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it. 
Here*s  a  sixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
penny  roll!*  He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 
oaker,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Jones  now  told  him  what  s^  had  dome ;  how 
she  had  detected  the  fraud,  and  assured  Mm  the 
evil  should  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi- 
ded he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform,* 
said  he, with  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang  an  informer ! 
I  scorn  the  office.* — *You  are  nice  io  the  wrong 
place,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones;  *for  yon  don*t  scorn 
to  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
iD  swear,  though  you  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
injury,  and  to  increase  your  children's  bread. 
Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
ignorant  people  mistake  ipore  than  in  your  no- 
lions  aboQit  informera.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
way  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  thpugh  it  is  a 
mischievous  and  a  hatefW  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  infor- 
mation  on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
or  bitterness  of  anyitind,  is  what  po  honest  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com- 
mit the  offence,  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for. 
my  pert,  should  perhaps  do  rifht,  if  I  not  onlv 
inrormed  against  Crib,  for  making  liffht  bread, 
bat  against  you,  for  swearing  at  him? 

*  Well,  but  madam,*  said  the  smith,  a  little 
soAened,  *  don*t  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  turn  informer?*  *  So  far  from  it,'  that  when  a 
man*s  motives  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
in  dear  cases  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 
and  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
kws,  it  must  be  right  tMt  they  should  be  put  in 
ezecutfdh ;  but  hbw  can  this  be,  *if  people  will 
not  inform  the  magistraiss  when  they  see  the 
laws  broken !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
to  be  an  offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
an  informer  in  support  of  them. — An  informer 
kw  trade  is  oomm<mly  a  knave.  A  rash,  mali- 
ctHNM,  or  passionate  informer  u  a  firebrand ;  but 
honest  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
Ail  members  of  society  as  the  jtf dges  of  the  land. 
If  you  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
subject,  do  not  you  think  that  you  will  be 
answerable  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre- 
yentad  by  informing,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 
aocomphoe  of  the  villains  whoeommit  them. 

*  Weil,  madam,*  said  the  smith,  *  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  toming 
mformer  when  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
motive  right ;  always  mind  that,  said  Mrs.  Jove. 
Next  day  the  smith  attended.  Crib  was  fined  in 
the  usual  penalty,  his  light  br^ad  was  taken 
firom  him  and  given  to  tM  poor.  The  justices 
resolved  henc&rward  to  inspect  the  baaera  in 
their  district ;  and  aU  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
smh  as  Crib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
dnade  a  triaL    Tfaos  had  Bfn.  Jooee  the  com- 
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fort  of  seeing  how  usefhl  people  may  be  withool 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
peat,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she  M  them 
m  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawilil 
weight:  and  the  true  Hght  in  which  she  had 
put  the  business  of  infeming  was  of  no  small 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbonrlMod  right  views  ch 
that  subject  * 

There  were  two  shops  ui  the  parish ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  tfee  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus- 
tom as  Wills,  at  Uie  Sugarioa^  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agrMd  that  they  were  much  bettor.  Mrs.  Jonee 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reasop.  ^Madam,'  said 
the  shopkeeper,  *Mr.  Wills  will  rive  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wifo  keeps  snop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proelamation  against  vice  and  immorality  next 
Sunday  at  church ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  he  readily  undertook ;  for  while 
sir  JooB  thought  it  gooa-natured  to  connive  at 
breaking  the  uws,  the  squire  foil  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  asakms  enforeimr 
of  penal  stotutes  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  aU 
religious  restrainte.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  wh(( 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  bow 
much  they  would  lessen  their  dbtress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  fiir 
read^  money,  rathe^  than  with  Wills  on  kmg 
credit ;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  *their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortable  at  the  year^ 
end,  while  thereat  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  payment,  like  them ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  het 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  Vf  ills  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  snooess; 
and  sM  had  the  aatisfoction  of  haying  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Wee* 
too,  without  spending  ashilling  in  doing  it 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  Thiy 
both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
*the  ooarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
Mrs.  Jones  thought  there  was  reason  in  this :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur* 
geon,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  afford  to  buy 
these  oostiy  things.  She  told  them,  that  if[they 
would  all  be  so  good  as  tobuy  only  prime  pieoes, 
which  they  oould  very  well  afiRn-d,  the  ooarse 
and  cheap  jointo  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
oonsented.  Sir  John  eared  not  what  hie  meat 
cost  him«  bat  toU  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  nve  any  thing, 
I  so  that  she  would  not  lease  him  with  long  atocii" 
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aboat  the  poor.  The  equire  said  be  should  pre- 
&r  veffetabJe  eoups,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  the  doctor  preferred  them  because  the^ 
were  wholesomer.  The  steward  chose  to  imi- 
tate the  squire ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
he  quite  ungvnteel  to  stand  out.  So  gravy  soups 
became  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston.;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
think  a  little  on*  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
Qome  as  unfashionable  in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mr^  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  bdying  small 
white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  that  baking  at  home  would  be  one  step  to- 
wards restoring  the  good  old  management.  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  7  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason- 
able. They  could  not  bake  ^^ithout  yeast,  which 
often  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
eontrived  to  brow  as  well  as  to  balm.  She 
sent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  fix>m  them 
she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How  comes 
it,*  said  she  to  them,  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  afibrd 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
]^ve  no  better  wages  than  other  men.* — *■  True, 
niadam,*  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  evesy  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and 
fli»h  butter  twice  a-day  at  home.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
mj  stomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk :  at  last  (1  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  ti|p  pain,  till  in 
time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  my 
tea.  At  last  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea 
b^gan  to  make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
lilM  to  have  died  with  my  first  child.  Parson 
Simpson  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sub- 

I'ect  of  improper  indulgences,  that  we  resolved, 
y  the  ^race  of  God,  to  turn  over^a  new  leaf^  and 
1  promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chec- 
quers, I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
drink  tsa  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  op.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  fir  it  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  ftesh  meat  for  less  than 
one  pound  of  ftesh  batter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nourishment  And  dear  as  mah  is,  I  con-' 
trive  to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
I  am  a  nurse. 

PMie  HouBet, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said, 
'lei  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  fellows:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.* 
But  those  who  have  this  fiUse  good-nature  for- 
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^U  that  while  the  man  is  enjoying  kimitlf,  mb 
it  is  called,  his  wife  and  chUdren  are  ragged 
and    starving.     True    Christian    good-nature 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  but  is 
kind  to  tilL    The  squire,  who  was  a  friend  to 
order,  took  up  the  matter.    He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.  ' '  The  Lion,*  said  he,  *  is  necessary. 
It  stands  by  the  road-side;  travellers  must  have 
a  resting  pla^e.    As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.*    Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was 
sir  John*s  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  late  but- 
ler.    Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  but  he 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  support 
the  cause  of  an  observant,  though  he  knew  he 
was  a  had  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  house. 
Thtf  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  license 
from  the  Bell.    And  a  fray  happening  sooa 
after  at  the  Chequers  (which  was  near  the 
church)  in  time  of  Dfvine  service,  sir  John  was 
obliged  to  stfier  the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a 
nuisance.    You  would  not  believe  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  casl^ 
when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses  was 
taken  out  of  their  way.    Mrs.  Jones,  in  her 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Aany 
an  honest  man  drinkiAg  hia  wholesome  cup  ok 
beer  by  his  ovm  fire-side,  his  rosy  chiton  play- 
ing  about  Ms  knees,  kis  clean  cheerful  wifo 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking,  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  foi^ her  kind  husband's 
supper.    Some  fow,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  don*t  chuse  to  name  naoxes,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — ^Thus   Mrs. 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  and  diminiahed  its  immorality  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other*s  brewings,  would  have 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bad 
. management iiad  crept  in,  ma^y  cottasse  have 
been  buUt  without  this  convenience.  Fuel  also 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  the 
building  a  Ikrge  parish  oven.  Sir  John  sub- 
scribed  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvement 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  mo- 
thers had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-penny, 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  the  baking. 
Mrs.  Jones  found  that  oo  poor  women  in  Was- 
ton  could  buy  a  Utile  milk,  as  the  farmers*  wives 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  Was  k 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  children 
were  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks, 
at  the  Croes,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  sell 
ouf  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.  She  did  so^ 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  some 
additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  aa 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She  also 
sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate;  so  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  pad- 
ding was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
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CJmrity  SchMh  for  ServanU. 

• 

The  girls*  achool,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
into  neglect;  for  though  many  would  be  sub- 
•cribers,  yet  no  one  would  look  after  it  I  wiah 
this  was  the  case  at  Weston  only :  many  schools 
have  come  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
quite  destitute  of  schools,  because  too  many 
gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
tbeir  grown  up  daughters  to  inspect  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
w«y  to  see  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  The 
best  clergyman  cannot  do  every  thing.  This 
is  ladies  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consiSted  her 
counsellors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
Friday  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
thers, as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
to  cut  out  to  the  best  advantage.  *  Mrs.  Jfties 
had  not  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by  means 
of  Mrs.  Cowper*s  excellent  cuttingout-book; 
•he  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  tuoght  to  make  and 
aend,  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She  also  al- 
iswed  the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 
&mily  to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
dress  one  cheap  dUh,  One  Friday,  which  was 
eooiking  day,  who  should  pass  by  but  the  squire, 
with  his  gun  and  4ogs.  He  looked  into  the 
school  for  Ihe  first  time.  *  Well,  madam,*  said 
he,  *  what  good  are  you  #oing  here  7  What  are 
yottr*  girls  learning  and  earning  ?  Where  are 
VDiir  manufactures?  Where  is  your  spinning 
tnd  your  carding  ?^^*  Sir,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
smaU  parish,  and  you  know  eurft  fa  not  a  manu- 
factuiing  couiAry ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
women,  they  will  not  be  much  employed  in 
spinning.  We  must,  Tn  the  kind  of  good  we 
attempt  to  do,  consult  the  local  genius  of  the 
place :  I  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  intro^ 
dace  spinning,  for  instance,  in  a  country  where 
it  is  quite  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
Utile  of  it,  and  still  move  of  knitting,  tkat  they 
^may  be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
hold Hnen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
with  the  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
ends  of  their  time  in  these  ways.  •  But  there  is 
another  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
and  I  kntfw  ef  none  within  my  own  reach 
which  is  so  valuable.'—*  What  can  that  be?* 
said  the  squire^ — ^  To  make  good  wives  for  ^bork- 
ing  msii,*  said  she.  *  Is  not  mine  an  excellent 
staple  commodity  ?  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
ttk<e  arts  of  industry  and  good  management  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
ed by  a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
will  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
Tants  to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
life  are  of  vreat  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op> 

fvtunity  ror  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
intend  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have 
sober  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
come  and  work  in  their  .families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  house-keeper,  the  cook,  the 
house-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  instruct  them  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
training  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
Mrts  «f  labour.    Girls  who  come  oat  of  eharity- 


schools,  where  they  have  been  employed  ia 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  sa£B- 
ciently  prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employ* 
mentfl.  I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
charity  children  to  write  fk-  the  same  reason. 
I  connne  within  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of 
educating  tlie  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  by  which  the  community  may  be  best  be» 
nefitted,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
woftld  wish  to  bestow.' 

.  *What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?* 
said  the  squire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  sa 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John*s  French  cook  htfd  filled 
it*  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  several  others  of  ourow^.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  womea 
see  faOTT  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  lefl  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis* 
take  they  had  rot  into,  that  we  think  any  thing 
it  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  good  enoorh  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wlrabsome^  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfbily  eat,  if  my  eir- 
camstances  required  it* 

«*  Fray,  Mrs.  Betty,*  said  the  i|ttire,  *■  oblige' 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup^'  llie  squire 
found  it  io  goed  afler  his  walk,  thai  he  was  al- 
most sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs 
of  beef,  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep's  head 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  sgain.  He  bagrged 
his  cook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging as  to  favour  mo  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipts.  And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
voury dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  small  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Will,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  afler,  *  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  mufbrtunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  7*  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  yon 
have  given  me.  You  have  taught  me  that  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lessen  the  afflictions  of  others, 
and  thus  evidence  our  submission  to  tlie  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  for  the  good  of  otherf.  ^You 
have  taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  God*s  service, 
if  we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hereafter ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  talents 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  much  more  the  fhtnre  happiness  of 

*  See  the  Way  to  Plenty,  for  a  number  of  ebsap  n- 
eeipis. 
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■n  arauHl  Qt«— Toa  have  taught  me  Uiat  much 
mod  may  be  done  with  little  money;  and  that 
tlie  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of  some 
we,  as  well  as  the  porse.  I  have  also  learned 
anolher  lesson,  whi A  I  hope  not  to  forf^et,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
fbr  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
creased liberality,  as  to  actual  oontribation,  but 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in*. 
terest  themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  cH  economy,  and  to  a  mors 


Acting  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all,  witbooft 
abating  any  thing  of  a  jus(  subordination,  it  has 
brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowled|pe  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  incUgeot 
neighbours ;  it  has  litoraUy  brourfat  *  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attending 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  on 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctbned  by  the 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  contrilmtiaiis 
of  the  wealthv.' 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circnmstanoee,  ge 
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I  nuMoam,  in  the  Cuf  fir  UtimtMhu  to 
«ve  soow  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Sonee  set  up  her  sehooL  She  did  not  much  fear 
being  able  to  raise  the  moa&j ;  but  moiMy  is 
of  little  use,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  and 
.niety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
*npi,  even  in  the  moet  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.    It  is  something 

Sined  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
bbath  in  the  aelds'or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant 
It  IS  sometliinf  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read; 
it  is  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the  BiUe,  and 
much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regulsely  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  these  in- 
stitutions to  answer  their  highest  snd,  can  only 
be  eflboted  by  God's  blessing  on  the  best  direct- 
ed means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent  attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Reeommendaiians, 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
this,  even  in  the  ^ ay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept 
her  from  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
sometimes  been  deceived  herself  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
Shs  used  to  say  there  iv^  always  some  one  ap- 
propriato  quality  which  every  person  must  pes- 
sees,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 

fi>yment— ^  Even  hi  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
r.  Simpeon  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfootion ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
tboogn  they  may  do  for  some  otoer  empbyment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoes,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
mav  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  eontrtoe  to 
make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
reoommendalions.  I  found  people  often  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  themselvee*— Once,  I  remember,  when  I  un- 
dertook to  get  a  matron  for  an  hospital,  half  my 


acquaintance  had  some  one  to  offiir  me.  Mrs. 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  praviuona^ 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recommend  thin- 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  large 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discarded 
housekeeper,  whose  coqstitution  had  been  mined 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey's  gouty  husband  4 
but  who  she  yet  thought  mi^ht  do  wail  enough 
to  undergo  tne  fatigue  ef  taking  care  of  an  hon^ 
dred  poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  sent  me 
a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  trutlf  is,  the  lady  was  obUged4o  allow 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  couM  get  bv  off 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  thoee  of 
others.' 

'  It  is  very  true,  madam,'  said  Mr.  ffimpson, 
'  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  vood  of 
the  manv  to  the  good  of  one ;  i^  indeed  it  can 
be  called  doing  good  to  any  one  to  place  them 
in  a  stetjon  in  which  they  must  ieel  unhaf^y, 
by  not  knowing  how  to  duoharge  the  dutiee  of  | 
it  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  pei*- 
sons  recommended  are  objecte  of  charity,  I  pri- 
vatoly  subscribe  to  their  wante ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by«eo  doing 
hurt  a  whole  conm\unity  to  help  a  distressed  in* 
dividnal.* 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  sif 
earnest  in  recommending  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.  On  inquiry,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  teke  a  jarge  fiunily  off 
the  parish ;  they  never  considered  that  a  venr 
ignorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  young  chil- 
dreu,  was,  of  aU  others,  the  most  unfit  for  a 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profite 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  tho(^ 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  her  eon- 
duet,  because  she  used' to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  objected  to  a 
third,  a  very  sensiUe  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession  of 
religion  a  cloak  for  immonl  conduct  Mrs. 
Jones  knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice  neither ; 
■he  knew  ehe  must  put  ap  with  many  finlti  at 
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hit  •Ikneir,*  MidthetoMr.SlmpMii,  'the 
imperftetioii  of  every  tbiof  that  it  hmmm,  Ac 
the  mistraee  will  beTe  moeh  to  bear  with  flom 
the  ehildren,  to  I  expect  to  have  someUung  to 
bear  with  in  the  miatreea ;  and  she  and  I  moat 
eubmit  to  our  reapective  triali^  bjr  thinking  bow 
m«eh  God  baa  to  bear  with  in  oa  all.  Bat  there 
are  certain  qualitiea  which  are  indiapenaable  in 
eertain  aitaationa.  There  are,  in  particular, 
three  thin^  which  m  achool-miatraatf  most  not 
be  without,  g09d  §ente,  setivUy^  and  ffiety. 
Withoat  the  first  she  yill  mislead  others ;  with. 
oat  the  aejBond  she  will  negle#  them ;  and  with, 
out  the  third,  thougrb  she  may  eiviliae,  yet  ahe 
will  nerer  ehriatianiie  them.* 

Mr.  Simpani  nid,  *  be  really  knew  hot  of  one 
pereoD  hi  the  pai^  who  waa  fiilly  likely  to  an- 
awer  her  parpose :  tbie,*  oontinued  he,  '  ia  no 
other  than  my  hoaaekeeper,  Mrs.  BeUj  Crew, 
it  will  indeed  be  a  great  kM  to  me  to  part  fVom 
her;  anA  to  her  it  will  be  a  fiur  more  iktigaing 
liib  than  that  which  ahe  at  preaent  leads.  But 
<Nigfat  I  to  pal  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
oaght  Betty  to  pot  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
eompetition  with  the  good  of  "Ubove  an  hundred 
ehildren  7  This  will  appear  still  more  in^portant, 
if  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institU' 
tkms,  not  nM  fruit,  but  seed;  if  we  take  into  the 
acooont  how  many  yet  unborn  may  become 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  our  making  t^^ 
children  Clyistians :  for  how  can  me  cucumte 
the  number  which  may  be  hereaflar  trained  for 
Heaven,  by  tese  very  children  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themMlvea  shall  become  pa- 
rents, and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgotten  7 
To  be  stire,  by  parting  flom  Bqtty,  ftiy  peas- 
aoop  will  not  be  quite  ao  well  flavoured,  nor  my 
linen  A  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  ia  last  ap^ 
proaehing,  when  all  this  will  signi^  bat  little; 
ifuA  it  wiu  not  signify  little  whether  one  hnmired 
immortal  souls  were  the  better  for  m^r  making 
this  petty  aacrifice.  Mra.  Crew  ia  a  real  Chris- 
tinn,  baa  excellent  sense,  and  iiad  a  good  eduea* 
tkm  ftom  my  mother.  She  has  also  had  a  little 
•ort  of  preparatory  training  for  the  basineas; 
for  when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson- 
age for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
Id  appoint  them  aO  to  come  at  the  same  time ; 
and  after  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  rangea 
tbera  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  examine)i 
them  in  their  catechism.  She  Is  just  and  foir 
in  dealing  out  the  broth  and  beel^  not  making 
my  ikvoar  to  the  parenta  depend  on  the  akill  vJ 
their  children:  but  her  owH  old  eapa  and 
ribands,  and  east-off  clothes,  are  beatowed  as 
little  rewards  on  the  best  schoUrs.  So  that  Uking 
tbe  tim*  ahe  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
the  things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
iHio  doea  not  exceed  Mra.  Crew  in  acta  of  cha- 
rity. ^  This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
that  it  is  not  necesaary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
do  good ;  a  religious  upper  oert^nt  baa  great  op- 
portonities  of  £is  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
to  encoarace  her.' 

My  readera,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
thai  thia  ia  tiiat  very  Mra.  Betty  Crew  who  as- 
aiatad  Mra.  Jonee  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
eat  oat  linen  and  dresa  cheap  dishes,  aa  related 
kt  the  Cun  Jw  JMUandbly.  Mn.  Jonea,  in 
the  following  week,  cot  together  aa  many  of 


the  mothara  aa  ahe  could,  and  apoke  la  them  •• 
foUowB: 

Un.  Jimu'9  JSxJbitation. 

'  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propoae 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  chil- 
dren. Those  among  yon,  who  know  what  it  ia 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
re^oe  that  the  aame  bleiaing  ia  held  out  to  year 
children.  You  who  are  not  able  youraelvea  to 
read  what  your  Savioor  baa  done  and  sufibred 
for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  vour 
children  should  reap  a  bleeaing  which  you  nave 
loat  Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  nn- 
natnral  monster  who  should  stand  by  and  anatoh 
out  of  her  cbild'a  mooth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  baa  Juat  put  into  it  7  But  auch  a  mother 
would  be  merciful,  compared  with  her  who 
abonld  rob  her  children  of  the  opportanity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  ia 
held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that  if  you  alight 
the  preaent  oflfor,  or  iS,  after  having  sent  toot 
children  a  fow  tamea  yon  ahould  afterwardakeep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretenoea,  yon  wiU 
have  to  anawer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  yontpoor  children,  lAsn,  have  came  to 
sa^,  *  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  tbe  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  eake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltiy  pleasure. — ^For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  !*  My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  aee  your 
darling  child  condemned  to  everlaating  destruc- 
tion )>-- Which  of  you  could  bear  to  bear  him  ao- 
enae  vou  aa  the  cause  of  it  7  Is  there  any  mo- 
ther here  present,  who  wili'ventore  to  say—*  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailing  their  evil  incUnationa !  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle* 
ness,  instead  of  rescuing  them  firom  vanity  and 
ain,  by  aending  them  to  achod !'  If  there  are 
any  auch  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  v»- 
luea  her  cbild'a  pleaaure  more  than  his  soul, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  act  down  in  my  list  the 
namea  of  all  thoae  who  wish  to  bring  their  joung 
ones  up  in  the  way  tiiat  leada  to  eternal  lifo,  in- 
stead of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  ain» 
which  are  but  for  a  moment* 

When  Mrs.  Jonea  had  done  apeaking,  moat 
of  the  women  thanke4  her  for  her  good  advioe, 
and  hoped  that  Ckid  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promiaing  to  aend  their  children  oon- 
ql^^tly.  Othera,  who  were  not  ao  well-dispoeed, 
were  jret  afraid  to  reftiae,  afWr  the  sin  of  ao  do- 
ing had  been  ao  plainly  aet  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women,  had  kept  away  from  thia 
meeting,  reaolving  to  aet  their  fooea  againat  the 
achooL  Moat  of  4hoae  alao  who  were  preaent, 
aa  aoon  aa  they  ffA  home,  aet  about  providing 
their  children  with  what  little  decent  appard 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  beat  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateflil  fother  spared 
hia  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermoat  hat,  to  in- 
dace  hia  grown  up  eon  to  attend ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mra.  Jonea  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive*  the  younger  chudren  out  of  any  & 
mily  who  did  not  aend  their  elder  onea.  Too 
many  made  exooaea  that  their  ahoea  were 
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or  their  hat  worn  out  Bat  Mn.  Jvnes  t^ld 
theux  not  to  bring  anv  exeuBe  to  her  which  they 
oonld  not  bring  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  and 
among  those  ezcosos  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young  children. 

SubferiptioM. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  mbscrip. 
tions  from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  farmers  and 
trades-people,    whose    duty  and    interest   she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calculated  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.    She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  called  on  far- 
mer  Hoskins.    She  told  him,  as  he  was  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
ibr  a  handsome  subscription.    *  Subscription  !* 
•aid  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;* 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,* — *  Farmer,* 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  God  has  blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  u  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  ^  blessing,* 
said  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  lato,  lived 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  forward  in  the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,  and  subscriptions,  it  sU  goes,  I 
think.' — *Mr.  Hoskins,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  the  more  you  pay;  so  that  your  mur- 
murs  are  a  proof  of  your  wealth.    This  m  but 
an  ungrateful  returp  for  all  your  blessings.* 
— -*  You  are  again  at  your  blessings,*  said  the 
farmer ;  *  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops  have  been  good,  because  I  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.*    *■  O,  farmer  !*  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *you  forget  whose  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches.    But  I  do  not 
eome  to  preaeh,  but  to  beg.* 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  7 
Flannel  or  French  7  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  whim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one*s  pocket  7* — *  I  am  going  to 
establish  a  Sunday-school,.  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ofthe 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.*—*  Wh^,  then,  said  the  farmer,  */# 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parishri 
will  give  tiothiner;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  refbse.  Of  all  the  ftolish  inventions,  and 
new-fangled  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
•f  teaching  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst* 
— ^  And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  prin- 
eiples  to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.* — *Not  with  my 
consent,  nor  my  money,*  said  the  farmer ;  *  for 
r  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.* 
— *So  it  may,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  if  you  only 
leach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  fbr  themselves.*    There  is  a 

*  It  waa  tbii  ooniideration  chiefly,  which  stimulated 
Cte  coaducteis  of  tlis  Cheap  Reppsitory  to  send  fbrth 


proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  ift  is  our 
duty  te  •ppose,  and^  which  I  see  yon  are  pio- 
moting.    Only  look 'round  your  own  kiteben ;  1 
am  a^amed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.    I  grant,  indeed,  it  woald  bs 
better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all,  than  to 
read  such  stuff  as  this.    But  if,  when  they  ask 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  nay  wotss, 
a  serpent,  your*s  is  the  bleme.*    Then  tjUtug 
up  a  penny  book  whichi  had  a  very  looae  titl^ 
she  went  on. — *  I  do  not, wonder,  if  yon,  who 
read  such  books  #s  these,  think  it  safer   thst 
people  should  not  read  at  all.*    The  &nner 
grinned,  and  said, '  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  m^ 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;,  when  a  bit 
of  fun  costo  Anly  a  penny,  and^a  man  can  spare 
that  penny,  there  is  no  barm  done.    When  it  is 
very  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  Loome  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  op 
a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  j|p  maks 
me  laugh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !*  replied  Mr%  Jones,  *  when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  you  n«MFer  think  of  Him  whooe  smi 
it  is  tlttt  is  ripening  your  com  1  or  whose 
shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  grass 
to^row?  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  such 
as  ^ou  read  only  serve  to  put  them  out  of  your 
heSd.*  , 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  *to  let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  ^1  the  genteel  and  wealthy 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  why  as 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  fiuse  if 
once  tney  are  made  scholars ;  and  thaA  they 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.* — *  Now 
ou  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  said 
~rs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an 
answer.  Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woman, 
er  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  be- 
cause  he  knew  il  the  better  7*  *  No,  perhaps  not* 
— 'Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning  which 
we  intend  to  give  the  poor,'  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible;  a  book  which  briiigs  to 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every 
duty  is  explained,  every  doctrine  brooffht  into 

Sractice,  and  the  highest  troths  made  level  to 
16  meanest  uederstanding.  The  knowledge 
of  that  book,  and  ite  practical  influence  on  the 
heart,  is  the,  best  security  yon  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedience  of  yourservantsk 
Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will  be  the  worse 
servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  7* — *  Ferhape 
noL* — ''  Are  not  the  duties  of  children*  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor,  individually  and  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  ?*— *  Yes.*— »  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  back- 
ed with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
that  variety  of  little  books  so  poeuliarly  suited  to  the 
younff.  They  considered  that  by  means  of  Sunday 
schools,  multitudes  were  now  tauf  ht  to  resri,  who  woald 
be  exposed  to  be  corrupted  by  all  the  ribaldry  and  pro- 
fhnenesii  of  loose  rongs,  vicious  stories,  and  eitpecially 
by  the  new  influx  of  corruption  arising  from  jaoobiai- 
cal  and  atheistical  pamphlets .  and  that  it  was  a  homwisa 
duty  to  coantaraci  sash  lemptatioBs. 
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mente,  of  heaven  or  bell  7  Even  qpon  jowr  own 
principles  of  worldly  policy,  4o  yoa  think  a  poor 
man  is  ^ot  less  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
who  was  taaght  when  a  boylhat  it  was  a  sin, 
that  it  was  breaking  a  x^mmandme^l,  to  rob  a 
hen-rodet,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
bred  in  ignorance  of  God's  law  7  Will  your  pro- 
perty be  secured  so  efTectoally  by  the  stocks  on 
ths  green,  as  by  teaqhing  the  boys  in  the  school, 
that /or  all  the$e  thinga  G^  irill  bring  them 
into  judgment  ?  Is  a  peer  ieilow  who  can  read 
his  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
few  hours  of  Jeisare,  as  one  who  cannot  read  7 
He  may,  and  he  often  does,  make  a  ^d  use-  of 
his  reading ;  hat  I  doubt  he  would  hve  been  as 
bad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  ip  learning 
to  read  will  always  have  been  amoi^  the  most 
harmless  ones  of  his  life.*, 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  do 
■ot  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  ser- 
vants,'  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down*  for 
half  a  guinea.  What  has  farmer  Dobson  given  i  * 
— *  Half  a  guiaea,*  said  Mrs.  Junes. — *  Well,* 
crted  the  farmer,  *it  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
not  give  more  than  he,  who  is  only  a  renter. 
Dohmm  half  a  guinea !  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
as"  threadbare  as  a  labourer.* — 'P^hsps,*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  one  reason  Why  he 
gives  so  much.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,* 
cried  the  farmer ; '  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just 
now,  1*11  never  be  put  mMMi  the  ^me  fooOng 
with  Dobson  neither.* — *  x%s,  and  you  must  ex- 
ert yourself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  worfi^ 
men  send  their  children,  and  often  look  into 
the  school  yourself,  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and 
reward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,*  added 
Mrs.  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teach^  will 
flog  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
and  supported  by  the  wealthy ;  and  your  poor 
jouth'will  soon  despise  religious  initruction  as 
Slhinr  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hsrdship  addra 
jf/kjfieiT  other  hardships,  if  it  be  not  made  ploa- 
mSi  by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  woffls^ 
•nd  little  gratuities,  from  their  liptters.* 

Here  Airs.  Jones  took  her  leave  ;  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  (o  the  door.  When 
4hey  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson, 

Sfao  was  standing  aear  a  group  of  females,  con- 
sting  of  tbt  fairaer*s  two  young  daughters, 
and  A  ftopPle  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 
fidcHer,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  The  wo- 
man  had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 
whic%  she  was  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls, 
who  were  kneeling  lound  it,  ana  eagerly  pick- 
ing out  such  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
•eeing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler*s 
companion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
his  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
and,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 
please  to  buy  a  godly  book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw 
through  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
making  any  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girl*8 
hands  a  song  which  the  woman  had  not  been 
able  to  viatch  away.  He  was  shocked  and 
grieved  to  sfe  that  these  young  girls  were  about 
to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  r  - 
baldry  at  he  was  ashamed  even  to  cast  his 
eyes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  girl,  and 
gravely,  but  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  yon  think  should  be  done  to  a  penon  who 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  roand 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  house  ? 
The  girls  agreed  that  sach  a  person  ouftht  to 
be  hanged.  *  That  he  shoald,*  said  the  farmei; 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  too.' 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  thfi  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  sQih  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest  Mr.  Simpson,  turning 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  ^  Which  is  of  most  valrie, 
the  soul  or  the  body  7* — *  The  soul,  sir«*  said  the 

girl.— *  Why  so  7*  said  he 'fiecaQa^  sir,  I 

have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.* — ^  Then,*  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stern  voice,  turning  to  the  fiddler's  Woman, 
'  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  7  poison  for  the  soul  7' 

*  Poison  7'  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are 
afraid  they  have  touehed  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !*  echoed  the  fiirmer*s  daughters,  recol- 
lecting with  horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  house-dog,  had  got  at  the  day  "before, 
and  afler  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  Jo  convulsions.  'Yes,*  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman, '  I  do  a^rain  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  girls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rmned  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about.* 

*  I  now  see,*  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer, 

*  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far  better 
that  4hey  should  never  know  how  to  teU  a  let- 
ter, unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of  it.  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  oflen 
abused  to  the  purpose  of  drunkenness,* 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maido 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  ownod  he 
often  heard  them  singing  that  song  wkiitf'the 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  pari  it  made 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

'  Yes,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief^  I  have  oflen  heard,  as  I  have  been 
crossing  a  hay-field,  voung  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  me  out  of  the 
field,  though  I  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dajigerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it. 

while  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternlv 
said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  farther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  bis  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poifion.*  The  girls  threw  away  all  their 
songii,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them. into  her  school  after  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings,  that  thev  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  but 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good 
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bodki,  Chrutnwi  cumli,  and  humloM  ■oogs, 
«iid  detind  the  fiddler's  woumui  never  to  ^U 
I  there  acain. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
*Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoujrhtsof 
potting  in  praotice.  This  was,  after  her  school 
nad  beta  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  41 
the  roH-disposed  grown-np  yonth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Snndaj  evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of 
tlw  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing the  heart  by  serious  and  affiBctionate  <^is- 
ooorse,  that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  after 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parish  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  narenta,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in,  fbat  tfaej 
might  learn  how  to  mstruct  their  own  fsmilJM. 
And  It  was  observed  that  as  the  boIkk^  flOsI, 
not  only  the  fives<court  and  jmhlic  bouse  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea- 
visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  who 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  ibr  leaving 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  was  so 
pleased  bv  the  manner  in  which  (he  psalms  were 
sung  at  the  school^  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones 
to  make  her  a  present  pf  half  a  sheep  tnwaidi 
her  first  May-da^  least  Of  this  feast  some  ac- 
count shall  be  given  hereafler ;  ani  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  ^  histoiy  of  Hestsr  WUmot* 


•For  a  ooniinQaUoD  of  tbe  Baaday  Behool,  bbs  tie 
■tory  of  HMter  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  this  editkn. 
It  waa  tliouf  ht  proper  to  wparate  them  in  tUs  eollefr> 
tioD :  as  tlw  two  jnoedteg  narabera  rather  lead  to  ea- 
force  the  datiet  of  tbs  taiglitr  and  middle  c|a«,  adi  tis 
two-sabsequent  ones  those  of  the  ]foof. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


*  MmeooBT  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  fiill  of 
people ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  onaof  all 
this  multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  distant  country.  Though  it  was  perr 
mitted  by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
miffht  auBSociate  together  for  their  preeent  mn- 
tou  comfort  and  convenience;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
fathers  all  the  servicee  he  could  upon  their  jour- 
ney,  vet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traivUer  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  td  pass  was  not 
known  to  any ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  oome,  and  that  at  no  Ttrj 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment  Now,  as  they  know  they 
'\  were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  nour*s 
notice,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring, and  getting  every  thing  m  order.  But 
this  was  so  &r  from  bein^  the  nse,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
nbouL 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any 
of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  littie  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
•11  jour  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  your 
busmess  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  Uttie 
neoessary  for  your  ezpeditionf  And  does  not 
the  lear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  fbr,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
■ninimblyT    And  when  yoa  iM  actoilly  on 


your  joume/,  espednfly  if  yon  have  never  been 
lb  that  place  before,  or  are  likely' to  remain  there, 
don't  you  begin  to  think  a  little  al»ot  the  pUmm 
sures  and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is?  Don*t  you  wonder  wKat  is  doing 
there,%nd  are  you  not  anzious  to  know  vhether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business,  or 
the  Qompan^  you  expect  to  be  engaged  tot  Do 
^ou  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's 
Graietteer?  And  don't  you  try  to  pick  op  Ijpivl. 
yOmr  fellow-passengers  m  the  stage  coach  ^jf^ 
littie  informa^p' you  can  |[et?  And  tho«q{& 
you  may  be  offiged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do notyoor 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  ^ork, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  earl},  are  you  ^lot  afMd 
of  over-sleeping,  and  does  not  that  le^  keep  yon 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  up 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  summon 
you?  Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  hoi^  eur- 
prised  will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to 
the  far  emmtry  have  not  half  your  prndenoe, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  oan 
be  sent  after  them,  in  which,  when  they  are  onee 
settied,  ail  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  being 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provisioo, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  jour, 
ney,  spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diveraion.  At  first,  when 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  ^th 
each  other,  I  thought  it  agood  aign,  tm^  mtened 
attentively  to  ihm  talk,  not  donbtinf  bat  the 
chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  olunato.  or 
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or  ioeiety,  they  should  probably  meet 
with  in  the/or  country.  I  suppawd  they  might 
be  alflo  diaeaesing  aboat  themat  and  safest  road 
$o  it,  and  that  each  was  avamng  himself  df  the 
knowledfe  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  i4L  I  listene4  to  every 
party,  but  in  scarcely  an f  did  I  hear  one  word 
about  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
h  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest^  expectalioni  and  inheritance  Io> 
which  also  grea^part  of  their  friends  were  ^^cjie 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sore  aJ}  the  vni 
would  follow.*»Instead  of  this,  their  whole  .a Ik 
was  ahput  the  business,  or  the  pleasures^  or  the 
fiuhions  of  the  strange  but  be^tehing  country 
which  they,iii0re  merely  passing  through,  and 
in  which  they*  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
they  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  ^r  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
was  perssno^  and  not  reali  and  that  was  a  moru 
gajTM,  liie»hold  tenement  of  clay^not  prop'ifly 
their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  nn- 
certain  fease,  of  which  three-score  years  and 
tea  waa  considered  as  the  longest  peried,  and 
▼evy  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  f-n^  of  the 
term ;  ibr  this  was  always  at  the  unil  of  the  Utrdi 
part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
to  that  fmr  cmmtry  for  wjwch  he  had  made  no 
provisioo.  Sometmies,  m  order  to  quicken  the 
pilgrim  in  his  preparation,  tfie  lord  would  brea^ 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  somo|imes 
le  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  docay ; 
for  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it 
would  often  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary^  lease  was 
eat,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
though  the  tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
think  so,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last~« 
lUet  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  foil  off  and  left  the  roof 
bare;  then  the  grinders  ceased  because  ihey 
were  fow ;  then  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
ened that  the  owner  eoold  scarcely  see  through 
them;  then  ooe  prop  foil  away,  then  another, 
then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fobrio  trembled  and  tottered«  with  every  other 
s|ymptom  of  a  fall^g  house*  But  what  was  re- 
marsable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  boose 
beeame,and  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  stay- 
ingr  in  it,  the  more  prepostenAsly  fond  did  the 
tenant  grow  of  hb  p^eearioue  hatntation^ 

On  some  occasiopvi  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 
sengers,  of  which  Hehas  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  defoee,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 
biulding,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
this  was  what  the  landlord  called  giving  warn- 
ing ;  but  manv  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
and  so  fond  of  staying  where  he  was,  even  under 
all  these  inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  oast 
out  by  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  toleavd 
his  dwelling  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one 
would  have  thought  the  foar  of  being  turned  out 
would  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 
fore  hetUr  and  more  enduring  inheritance.  For 
though  the  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in 
these  craty  tenements,  yet,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  same  lord,  they  were  assured  that  he  never 
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turned  them  out  of  these  habitatioos  before  he 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world ; 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
beinff  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  oecasio% 
yet  mey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenurCf  the  word  of  the  lord  kimself. 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
deed,  consisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  nven  away  in 
this  deed,  a  track  was  made  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy* 

.  This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  ease  | 
'  because^  till  a  fow  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
,  sort  of  monopoly  in  die  case,  and  '  the  wise  and 
ident  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudftd,  had 
>  td  these  things  from '  the  babes  and  sucklings  3* 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
«rfaeated  of  their  right ;  so  that  not  beinff  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
heen  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a 
copy ;  so  that  he  might  aee  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to }  and  even  those  who  could  not  readi 
might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week^  at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men« 
whose  business  it  was.  *  But  it  surprised  me  to' 
see  h<Ar  few  comparatively  made  use  of  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  eopyi 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
beliei  in  the  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  shouU  eome  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritanee,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  dispoel* 
tion  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always^ 
however^  intending,  at  a  eonDcnient  season,  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  matter  t  but  this  eonvo' 
nient  season  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  fnio  a  for' 
feiture  of  the  inheritance^ 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  test  fful^ 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  itf  yet  sueh  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  darted  through  the  cUmi,  ae 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  tAs  tubeianee  tf  thinge  hoped 
for  ;  but  it  was  not  every  one  who  oouM  make 
use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natu^ 
rally  disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steediness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
night — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription} 
The  thinge  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  mtt  the 
things  which  are  not  eeen  are  etemoL  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  bad  been 
given  i  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance^ 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  tolescopof  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  wl^eh  lay  beyond 
the  clond,  was  called,  Th64hings  above,  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objcc£%  wljiich  appeared 
contemptibly  smaU  when  kx>ked  at  throog^  tfav 
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telefeope,  were  called  the  things  below.  Now, 
ts  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
these  ill*jnd^g  pilgrims  were  more  stSruck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  things 
Mots,  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  <Ae  things 
mbove ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  of  the  telescope,  through  which,  if 
yoo  examined  thoroughly  the  things  belouf^  they 
seemed  to  shrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
WIS  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  things  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surprising  part 
of  the  story  was  this ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captivated  at  first  sight  with  the  things  helmry 
fcr  that  was  natural  enough ;  but  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
Ibadness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some- 
gay  fhiits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
<^Mned,  instead  of  a  kernel,  they  were  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  which  seemed  the 
ibUest,  often  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  most  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  oflen  found  to  be  wormwood  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  maqy 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  bad  a 
worm  gncwfng  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observa- 
Ue  that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
■een,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope^  the 
word  vanity  inscHMd  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  things  be- 
hw  were  certain  little  luiftps'of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye^  and  every  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
whieh  was  shown  to  those  who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  desire  to  pick  up 
iome  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  tlie  contri- 
▼anoes,  the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scufiling,  the 
poshing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shov- 
mg,  the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
poeseas  this  article;  when  I  saw  the  general 
•cramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  whq  had  much  to  get  more, 
then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be  bought 
too  dear* 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
c»f  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  difierent 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
fer  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
fttore  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  £sau« 
without  bis  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
day  I  fi>und  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
most  hands  were  scrambling,  ajid  most  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  thoy  ^rew  of  these 
pieces  of  elay ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
jfareeimlry,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
M  it ;  bat  1  soon  learnt  this  day  was  not  current 


there,  the  lord  having  faKher  declared  to 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  tut* 
this  tDorldy  they  eotm  carry  nothing  moaw, 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  Of  clay,  some  of  m 
larger,  soAie  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  die. 
covered  such  unremitflng  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  tlitj 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children  f  tfaia  I 
thoi]<rht  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyea 
nrouiid,  I  observed  %nany  of  the  children  of  these 
i  vcr\  pinple  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Othen 
toi(]  inc  it  was  for  their  grand-childmn  ;  but  «■ 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  m 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  diey 
ever  would.    The  truth,  on 'a  closa  examinatian, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves  ^  that  it  was  in  fact  nei- 
tlior  for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  their  own.    Ivor  was  I  moeh 
surprised  afWr  this  to  see  these  yellow  hoards 
at  length  canker^  and  the  rust  of  tMem  beeomo  m 
witness  against  the  hoarders,  and  oat  tMeirJleok 
as  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before  they  had 
got  one  third  of  their  journey,  had  searcelT  • 
single  piece  lefl.  As  I  was  wondering  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  vanim  in  an 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  Ike 
country  all  sorts  of  odd  inyentian,  for  eome  or 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessois  of  the  great 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  tl»m 
awajr  in  fewer  hours  than  their  anceslors  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them*t(^ther.  O  what 
a  strange  uaaccountable  medfey  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I  ohaerved  that  tte 
greatest  quantity  of  the  elay  was  alwaya  ex- 
changed for  things  that  were  of  no'  use  that  I 
could  discover,  ovmg  I  suppose  to  my  ignon^oa 
ef  the  manners  of  the  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhaoatedi  in 
order  to  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  runnings ;, 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horMa 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  earry  any  thing,  of  oooraa 
were  of  n6  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  kt  the 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest  Now,  thia 
gift  of  swiftness,  exercised  to  no  usefbl  porpoaa, 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  ohseiPad» 
of  talents  employed  to  no  end. «  In  another  plaoa 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  previ- 
sions which  wodld  have  nicely  fattened  som» 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  iattMi- 
ing,  and  whose  ragged  tenements  were  out  at 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  renair  theas. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  polled  down 
once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certain . 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consciences,  by 
doing  that  for  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  U> 
do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  play- 
ing with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  beoanse  the  vary 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboarda  made  the 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  oookl 
not  accouAt  for.  There  was  another  proof  that 
there  must  be  aome  magic  in  this  basineaa, 
which  was  that  if  a  paatoboard  with  rad  apein 
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ftU  into  a  hand  which  wanted  a  black  one,  the 
person  changed  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
he  discovered  other  symptoms  of  madness, 
which  showed  there  was  some  witchcrad  in  the 
ease.  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
less OS  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
pulling  down  the  highest  piles  in  less  time  than 
all  the  other  causes  put  together.  I  observed 
that  many  small  piles  were  s-iven  in  exchange 
for  an  enchanted  liquor  which  when  tiie  pur- 
chaser had  drunk  to  a  little  excess,  he  lost  power 
of  managing  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing 
iif/b  love  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
by  making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
frima^  that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking 
It  for  any  such  purposes  as  the  above,  was 
thought  exactly  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lord ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
should  come  under  his  more  immediate  juris- 
diction in  the  far  country,  the  penalty  annexed 
to  hoarding  and  squandering  would  be  nearly 
the  same. — While  I  examined  the  countenances 
of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  fitr  more  terrified 
ml  the  thought  o(  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,  set'  their  hearts  least  upon 
it,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it 
But  such,  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
country.    It  was  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 


Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
wftre  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
to  look  up  to  thetkingt  above^  yet  had  iheir  eyes 
aJmost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be- 
2pt0,  just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
four.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub. 
ject  to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  pronenesa  to 
earth :  that  they  had  originally  been  upright 
«jui  beavtiftti,  having  been  created  after  the 
image  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  perfec- 
tion  of  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  pltuDod  them 
in  a  fiir  superior  aitoBtion,  which  he  liad  given 
them  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ancee- 
tors  fell  nrom  it  through  pride  and  carelessness ; 
that  apoa  this  the  Ireehold  was  taken  away, 
tlisif  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
heaaty,  and  were  driven  out  mto  this  strange 
country,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tunity  given  them  of  recovering  their  original 
lyaalth,  and  the  lord's  fiivoor  and  likeness;  ^r 
they  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
so  onlike  him,  that  vou  would  hardljr  ^lieve 
they  were  his  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
the  resemblance  was  become  again  visible. 

The  brd,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in* 
stead  of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  oonse- 
qnences  of  their  own  folly,  as  he  might  have 
done  withoat  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
he  gave  them  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  come 
down  and  restore  them  ta  the  fiiture  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchase  fer  them.  And  now 
it  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
after  they  had  lost  their  estate  through  the  folly 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  different  faithful  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill,  and 
some  of  irhom  they  murdered,  dut  for  all  thiSi 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  th^  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  havingySmsA- 
ed  the  work  hit  father  gave  him  to  do,  went  back 
into  the  far  country  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
them  who  believe  in  him ;  and  there  he  still 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  is  able  and  wiUing  to  aave  0 
the  utmoet  all  them  that  come  unto  htm. 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders  ap^ 
peared  to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
IS,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivejred  from  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  done  amiss; 
that  they  had  erred  and  Grayed  like  loot  ohup; 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow, 
ever  so  oflen,  if  they  gave  no  other  aign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  trnUi  in  ihua, 
that  the  lord  required  other  proofii  of  their  sin^ 
cerity  beside  their  own  wordy  for  they  often  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue. 
But  those  who  prolbssed  to  be  penitento  must 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei- 
Uier  allowed  to  raise  heape  of  clay,  by  circum- 
venting their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  great  piles 
lying  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  they  barter 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  yanities  which  re- 
duced the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  woold  be  a 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heepe 
in  adommg  and  boantifying  their  tenemento  of 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel* 
ling  them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  when  they  grew 
old,  they  even  looked  worse  for  all  this  oost  and 
varnish..  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensibia 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tonemente  than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  most  attentive  to  ^an^ 
and  warm  the  ra^fged  tonemente  of  otheca.  Bat 
none  did  this  with  much  seal  or  acceptance,  bat 
those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlookinf 
the  things  belowt  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  &e  telescope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengUiened,  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  pretty  distmctly  the  nature  of  the  tkimg9 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  coin- 
pose  the  mass  of  lAtngs  kfoio,  at  last  appaar  in 
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4heir  own  diminutive  littleness.  For  it  was  in 
this  case  puticoluly  trae,  tiiat  things  are  only 
biff  or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  n^aking  the  thingt  beloWf  appear  as 
small  as  they  really  were,  but  by  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
ohone.  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  for  those  who  Icept  their  eyes  fasten- 
ed  on  the  things  below,  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward  to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  fools  or 
mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adoW  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  heUns  as  if  Uiey  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telesoope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man's  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  one  after  another  each 
felt  histsnement  tumbling  about  his  ears. — Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
ihsion  and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  ibund  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  m  shooting  the  gulf  ;^  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a 
oonsnltation  between  two  or  threo  masons  i^t 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  the  walls,  and 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the 
tumbling  tenement;    but  not  till  the  masons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  tp  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  fer 
the  wise  men,  who  professed  to  explain  the  title 
deed !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  haul  ne- 
glected to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confbsed  for  so  weighty  a  business  !    What  re- 
proaches, or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  after  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  deaal 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  falling 
of  their  tenements  was  9.  solemn  thing;  solemn, 
but  not  surprising  ( they  had  long  betm  packing 
up  and  preparing ;  they  praised  their   lord^ 
goodness  that  they  had  been  sufiered  to  stay  so 
K>ng ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confbssed  that  those  vety 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  house  unoom- 
fortable  had  been  a  blessing,  -as  it  had  set  them 
on  diliffent  preparation  for  their  fiiture  inherit- 
ance ;  had  made  them  more  earnest  in  examin- 
ing their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  snch  a 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  the 
things  ahtme  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  thinQbeUnD  to  re- 
cede and  vanish  in  proportion.    These  desired 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  for 
they  knew  that  if  their  tabemade  was  dissohoit 
they  had  an  house  not  made  with  hand$^  eieraai 
in  the  Aeaeent  .* 


T^ 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS 

A  VISION, 
OR,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHERS  BURTHENS. 


Onoi  upon  a  time  methought  I  set  out  upon  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I 
traveUed  appeared  to  be  a  dark  vuley,  which 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained 
this  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
nwfhl  adventures  which  poor  passengers  com- 
monly meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it ; 
hot  also  beoanse  most  of  these  travellers  entered 
it  WMping  and  crying,  and  left  it  in  very  great 
pam  and  anguish.  Tliis  vast  valley  was  full  of 
jMople  of  aU  ooloura,  ages,  sises  and  descrip- 
tioosr '  But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
aU  were  travelling  the  same  road ;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  differeiit  little  paths  which  all 
bd  to  the  same  oommon  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  diflferent  oomplexions,  ages,  and  tempers  o? 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each 
other  in  this  one  respeet,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
on  his  baok  which  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  and  heat  of  tiie  day,  until  he 
•honld  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at 
his  journey's  end.  llese  burthens  would  in 
general  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolera- 
ble,  had  not  the  lord  of  the  vdley,  out  of  his 
yreat  pompaasioQ  fiw  thope  poor  pilgrims,  pro- , 


vided,  among  other  things,  the  following  nu 
for  their  relief: 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entranoe  of  the 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  letters  of 
gold,  the  foUowing  words  t 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens^ 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the 
travellers  hurried  on  without  slopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they  had 
onoe  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it, 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  fbr 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them- 
selves. They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  tbtm* 
selves  of  the  assistance  which  by  this  inionctioii 
others  were  bound  tooflbr  tiiem,  but  seldom  oon- 
sidered  that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  fbrmed 
the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short, 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  were  of  opi. 
nion  that  they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take 
upon  them  those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make 
his  own  load  as  light,  and  his  own  journey  at 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  onoe 
casting  a  thovght  on  a  poor  overkvaded  ndgh. 
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liow.  Hera,  however,  I  h«?e  to  make  a  rather 
ttogolar  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly  ebow 
the  folly  of  tbeee  Mlfisb  poople.  It  was  so  or- 
dered and  contrived  by  tho  lord  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lighten 
a  neiffhboar*s  burthen,  in  fact  he  never  fiuled  to 
find  uiat  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his 
own.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helpinff  each  other, 
was  as  mntual  as  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help- 
ed his  neighboar,  it  codhnonly  happened  that 
some  other  neighboar  came  by-and-by  and  help- 
ed him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no  sueh  thing 
tm  what  we  called  independence  in  the  whole 
valley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
fltoat  and  strong,  oonld  move  on  comfortably 
witboat  assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  ail  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  wateh  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way^ikrin^  people,  who  moved  slowly  on, 
like  so  many  ticket-portors,  with  bnrthens  of 
▼arioos  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  whieh  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  but  from 
«  burthen  of  one  kiiyd  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
was  entirely  fi'ee.  There  might  be  some  dif. 
ftrenoe  in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction  in 
the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none, 

J%e  Widow, 

A  Borrowfol  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bmr. 
then  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  aflfectionate  has- 
band,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
surviving  children  with  great  alaerity  stopped 
inrward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
«fler  a  whiloi  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
thfesAened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  went  on  her  wa  v  with  cheerfblness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  api^ing  the 
strength  she  derived  finm  it  to  their  future  as- 
«istapoe/ 

Tkel^uhand. 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering^  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  eneeted  him  every 
VBoment  to  sink  under  it  I  peeped  mto  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  nul  ar- 
ticles ;  there  were  poverty,  oppreesion,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  for  the  heaviest  part, 
undutiffal  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  got  on  even  so  well  as  he  did,  till 
I  spied  his  info,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
who  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She 
quietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
uie  burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  thai)  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  *%  dis. 
tanoe.  It  was  not  the  smalleet  part  of  the  be- 
lisfit  that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it  She 
not  only  sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him, 
that  *  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest  ;*  that  '  he  thai  overoometh  shall  in. 
herit  all  thin^.*  In  short,  she  so  supported 
his  fkinting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  *  run 
with  patience  the  race  which  was  setbefora  him., 

The  Kind  Neighbour. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  forward 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
packed  nckness  and  want,  with  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  hu- 
man misery  is  wprked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  aQ,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  dwn,  cheerfully  lent  an 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  l^^n.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  Toice  of 
kindness  is  socShing  to  the  weary.  And  I  re- 
marked in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  bad  a  coarse,,  rough,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  foot  it 
might  be  of  rml  use.  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  tne  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten;  while  I  observed  in  others  that  eo 
cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
afiectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily.— The  bare  fbelkig  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load.— But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  foint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
*•  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.* — *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake  thee.* — For  our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  ui^a  fkr  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirite 
of  the  blind  traveller  t  and  the  kind  neighbour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  sufl 
ferer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sqetain  the  afflictions  of  tnis, 
more  eflbctually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Cler^gyman, 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  dbtreesed  parish,  whose  worldly  wanto  he 
was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  a  chariteUe  widow,  who  Came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self eheerfull  V  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  those  two  per- 
sons, neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
though  singly,  either  of  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt    And  I  remember  one  great 

fief  I  folt  during  mv  whole  journey  was,  that 
did  not  see  more  of  this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  al  the  laws  of  the  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  tke  law  efkindnuo, 

TheNegroeo, 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  Uack  men,  wo- 
men,  and  children,  a  multitude  which  do  man 


im 
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could  namber;  these  groaned  asd  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than 
I  have  yetveen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
touched  with  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  they  put  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  quite  equal  tq,the^ork  th^  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  howler,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches;  though 
often  repulsed,  tSey  ^turned  again  to  £e 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  oven  pled^d  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  ae  the  number  of  these  generous  help- 
ers increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  ^fore  %11  the  Macks  got  out  of  the 
valley,  the  white»would  &irly  divide  the  burthen, 
mod  the  loads  would  be  effectiftJly  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  those  who  most  kithed  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  tbeir  shoulders  became  ex- 
tremely galled  by  those  vain  and  ineflfoctual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  hav*  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed  ;,but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  withoat  the  future  re- 
ward.  But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
packet,  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  find 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  aboitt  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  tiertt  packet  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able. In  spite  of  all  their  cautioo,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  «t  it  I  found  ill  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  nK  u  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
black,  that  th9y  could  not  wash  it  out    I  ob- 


served that  most  of  them  took  no  small  pains  lo 
hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  tfaat 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  bat  the 
label.    If  any  kiq^i  friend  who  assisted   tbees 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  ao 
much  as  hint  at  the  secret  packet,  or  adviaa 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  and 
•ommonly  denied  they  had  any  soch  article  in 
their  portmante^i ;  and  it  was  those  whoae  as* 
cret  packet  swelled  *>  the  most  enormooa  aiaaw 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  ia- 
wanl  packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminish 
ed,and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  siae,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burthen  aJa^ 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  al- 
ways remained  in  some  degree  indelibia,  yal 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
loadi  found  that  the  original  traces  of  the  label 
grew  fainter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
in  any,  though  in  some  caaes  it  seemed  aearlj 
effaced. 

Then  methooght,  all  at  onoe,  I  heard  a  voioa, 
as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  aitfel,  crying  out 
and  saying,  *Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  aia 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  ya  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  7 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es- 
caped out  of  this  valley  the  whole  bofthen  eball 
drop  off*,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  thai 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sin  whioh 
principally  oppresses  you  7  Study  then  the  wboto 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  hiai . 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  may 
cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  The  pasnge* 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  oobi> 
paratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  uo  moi^ 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  lea 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  teaia  shall 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyee.* 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  teeond  vision  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  .  Methought  I  saw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had 
■een  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing  at  large  through  the  stfme  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  joumer,  aach  travel- 
ler had  a  smul  lamp  so  fixed  In  his  bosom  that 
it  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  hut  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  suiHoiient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  4Ad  blind- 
ness,  out 'of  his  gracious  condescension^  pro- 
mised to  give  these  poor  wayfar^  pec^  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  hm  own*  royal 
treasury.  But  as  4ie  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow  nnj  of  his 
oiUm  •och  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for. 


'  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  was  the  nnivenal  mfe 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  'Bfi^  diough  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,  many 
were|>revented  from  asking  throuffh  pride  and 
vanity,  fi>r  they  thotght  they  had  li^ht  enough 
already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  to  all  the  ofl»fed  light  from  the 
king's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enoQ^ 
that  hardly  any  acted  tj^p  to  what  even  their  own 
natural  light  showed  them.  Others  were  deter- 
red from  asking,  because  they  were  told  that  this 
light  not  only  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difllcul- 
tiesof  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to  them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to 
which  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind ;  for  those 
travellen  were^  of  that  preposteroiu  avniher, 
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who  *  ehose  daiioMBB  nther  than  ll^htt*  «nd  for 
the  old  obviooB  reaflon,  *  becanae  their  4eed8  were 
eril.'  Now,  it  waa  reiparkable  that  these  two 
propertiea  were  inseparable^^d  that  the  lamp 
would  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to  thoae 
who  used  it  aa  an  internal  refllctor.  A  threat 
nnd  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  acooApany 
the  offer  of  this  li^ht  from  the  king ;  a  promiaft 
thmt  to  those  who  improved  what  mj  had,  more 
should  be  given ;  and  a  thVMit,  that  from  thoea 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
flfven  what  they  had. 

I  obeerfed  that  when  the  road  waa  very  dan- 

Erona ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  d^Mh 
set  the  ftrvent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
importmiity,  the  king  voluntarily  gave  large 
mnd  bountiral  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
mon seasons  never  could  nave  been  expected : 
alwaya  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  *  rfs  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength.* 

Tfaoogh  many  chose  to  depend  entirely 'on 
their  own  origii^  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
that  this  lt|rht  was  apt  to  go  qpt  if  left  to  itself. 
It  Wito  easily  Mown  out  by  those  violent  gusts 
which  were  perpetually  bowling  throiigh  the 
wilderness ;  and  inde%il  it  waa  the  natural  ten- 
dea^^of  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  dxtin- 
gaiah  it,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  go  out 
when  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  fool  air  of  a 
damp  room.    It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see 
mnltitmdes  of  travellers  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
boasting  th^  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
and  despising  the  offer  of  more.    But  what  as- 
tonished me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
eome  of  them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate 
wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
beeanse  while  any  spark  of^it  remained,  it  only 
aerved  to  torment  them,  and  point  out  things 
^hich  they  did  «ot  wish  to  ace.    And  having 
4^oe  blown  out  their  ovn  light,  they  wero  not 
tmy  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
Boors  dUf ;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wildornees 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  hUndman's 
ftu/f,  each  eodeavofing  to  catch  his  neighbour, 
while  his  #wn  voluntary  hlindness  expo^  him 
to  be  caught  hifnself ;  so  that  each  was  actoa% 
fidling  into  the  snare  he  ^ipis  laying  fof  another, 
till  at  length,  as  selhshness  is  the  natofal  con- 
sequence of  blindness,  *  catch  he  that  catch  cs^' 
became  the  general  mot(o  of  the  wilderness. 

NoiRrI  saw  in  my  vision,  that.there  were  some 
etherfe  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pitfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abbunded ; 
and  thus  making  danger  and  death  lool^  so  gay,< 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  teemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  destruction.  Those  |)itfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangefous  to  ths  ^e,  because  I 
over  them  wererais^  gay  e<]ifices  with  alluring 
names.  These  were  filledrwlth  singing  men  and 
ainghig  women,  and  with  dancdng,  and  feasting, 
and  gaming,  and  drinking,  ana  jollity,  and  mad- 
■ess.  But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
footing  was  unsound.  The  floors  were  rail  of 
holes,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry- 
makers were  continuallv  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bled through  in  the  middle  of  a  song ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  fbast ;  add  though  there  was  many 
a  cap  of  intoxicatum  wreathed  round  with  flow- 


ers, yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom. 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  no 
day  past  over  theif  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
Aost  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
ueir  loss  made  little  impression  on  those  who 
were  left.  Nay,-  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
mora  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  oon« 
tinual  dropping  olTof  those  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thenoe  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
sh#tness  of  time'  was  oiuy  urffed  aa  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  wr  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  *Let  us  eatsmd  drink,  for  to- 
morrow eire  die.*  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.*  With  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  t0  work  to  aet  the 
most  corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
indeed  by  the  looisr  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
also  by  the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  siag  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  the  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
corruptioo,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  T  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  m  spark  of  life  lefV,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towju'ds  the  Happy  Land,  which  they 
were  M4  lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey ;  but  as 
they  could  not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dark  and  $hadowy  vaUey  whica 
must  needs  be  crossed  bsfore  they  could  attain 
to  the  Happy  fdind^  they  tried  to  turir  thsir  at- 
tention from  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufiiciently  apt  to  osnsult 
a  map  and  a  road-bool^  which  the  King  had 
given  them,  and  which  pointed  oot  the  path  ' 


the  Happy  Land  so  cleajii|,  that  the  *  wayfaring 

igh  simple,  coufo 
also  definea  very  cortectly  the  boundaries  of  the 


men,  though  simple,  couio  not  err.'    This  map 


Ha^py  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery^  both  of 
which  lay  on  tbe  other  sidtf  of  Uie  daik  andeha- 
dowy  ^s|ley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light-, 
houses  were  erected,  so  manj  clear  and  explicit 
directions  fotnished  for  folding  Ifte  one  coun« 
try  and  attaining  the  other^  that  it  was  not  the 
king'*fl  fault,  if  «ven  one  sjn|fle  traveller  go^ 
wrong.  But  I  au4  inelined  to  think  thai^  in 
spite  of  the  m^  and  the  road-book,  and  the 
Killg*s  word,  and  his  oifere  of  assistanoe  to  get' 
them  thither,  that  the  travsUers  in  general  did 
not  hearljly  and  truly  believe,  afler  all,  that 
there  was  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  transient  pieaswes  of 
the  wilderness  so  besotted  them,  the  thoughts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  fVightened  them, 
that  they  thought  they  enould  he  more  com- 
fortable  by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  thesu^jSct  quite  out  of  their  heads. 
Now,  I  ^so  saw  in  ray  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in. 
fkllibly  safe.  '  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  Uie  lA  yet 
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it  WIS  Ikf  fttxn  beiiUMde8titiite«f  real  oomfbrto 
or  Mber  pleasures!  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  way,  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits 
ana  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  pleaie 
the  appetite*  To  ibrget  this  dark  vaUty^  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de- 
Bite*  To  this  grand  end,  all  ithat  human  inge- 
nuity could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  ftnd 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  tered  for  these  things,  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  as  beoause  tht#  restless 
activitjr  served  to  diiert  their  attention  from 
ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  vaUey. 
The  kinff,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of  a  thooaand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  Uiem  of  their  dan* 
gers ;  and  w  we  sometimfv  see  in  our  gardens 
written  on  a  board  in  great'  letters,  Bewake  op 

8PRIN0  GUIfS — tf  Air  TRAPS  ARK  SET  HERE  ;  80  had 

this  king  caused  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  IHtle 
notices  and  cautions;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.' — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
but  for  a  season,'  &o.  Such  were  the  notkes 
directed  to  the  broad-toay  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
•ometimes  before  tney  were  MoiBi,  and  in  dio- 
rouring  the  fruits  oflen  before  they  wefe  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  eZajr*  under 
the  weight  of  which  millions  perished,  that  thev 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  king's 
difectionff.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preforred««,  merry  journey  to  a  safe  ozfti,  and 
because  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers  i 
such  aSf'^ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejorce  f  \mt  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patienoA  to  read  to 
the  end,  which  they  seldom  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  comfortable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  Be-  turned  into  joy ;'  also, 
"*  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  jou;*^  aJra,  ^they 
thai  sow  in  tears  shaU  reap  in  joy.' 
'  Now,  I  also  saw  III  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  irho  had  a  strong  dss^of  ending  at 
the  Land  tf  Misery  walked  up  to  (h»  Stndt 
OatlBf  hoping  that  though  the  entrance. was  nar- 
row, yet  if  tfiey  could  once  get  ia,  the  road  wq|ild 
widen ;  but  what  was  their  grief^  when  on  look- 
ing more  dOsely  they  saw  written  on  the  insid^, 
*  Narrow  is  the  way ;'  this  made  them  take 
fright;  they  oompared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  wav  was  lined,  such  as,  *  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  tois  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  crois,'  with  all  the  tempting  plea- 
suree  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
the  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
Land^  the  Oolden  City,  and  the  lUoers  of  Plea- 
sure, and  they  sighed :  but  then  those  }aj%  were 
distant,  and  from  the  faintness  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertain,  ani  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
ftiinished,  disappeared.    Their  fiuth  failed ;  they 


would^rnst  no ftrther  than  they  ooold  soe;  tfaej^ 
drew  bttok  and  got  into  the  Brotfi  Way^  taku^ 
a  common  but  sad  re^ge  in  the  tiomber,  tiM 
fashion,  and  the  -ffayety  of  their  oompttaiooc 
When  these  fkint-heartod  people,  who  yet  hmi 
set  out  well,  tiAied  back,  their  light  was  quilsr 
put  out,  and  then  they  became  worse  than  thoae 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.    *■  For  k  i> 
impossible,  that  is^  it  is  next  to  impoesible,  fiir 
those  who  were  oncercnlightened,  and  have  taiatod 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God» 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  thej  Uk 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.' 

A  few  honest  humbie  travellers  notjia^prafl^ 
stitonger  than  the  rest,  bat  strengthened  by  ther 
trust  in  the  king*s  word,  came  up,  by  the  light 
of  their  lampsi  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Gate,  As  they  advanced  fiuther  they 
folt  less  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  i» 
reality  grow  wider,  y^l  they  gre#  reconciled  tv 
thf  narrowness  of  it,  especially  when  the^  saw  tl» 
walle  here  and  there  studded  with  certain  jeweb 
called  promises,  such  as :  'He||uit  endursth  to  tift 
end  shall  be  saved ;'  smd  ^asy  grace  b  sufficient  for 
you.'  Some,  when  they  weoe  almoet  ready  tm 
faint,  ^ere  encouraged  by  seeing  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Vifiy  were  filled  with  aCs- 
tues  and  pictures  of  Mints  and  martyrs,  who 
had  borne  their  testimony  at  the  sti&e,  that  tho 
Narrow  Way  was  tfie  safe  way ;  adti  these  trm- 
vellers,  instead  of  sinking  at  the  sight  ef  tfas 
painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  ue  sword  and  fumaoeB 
were  animated  wiu  these  words  Written  onder 
them,  *  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  oat 
of  great  tribulation,'  and  *  be  ye  fbHowers  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  tfa« 
promins;.'  . 

In  the  mean  time  there  eame  a  great  nraki. 
tude  of  travellers  aH  from  Laodicea;  this  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  Ceen ;  these  were 
neUker  hat  nor  cold ;  thev  would  not  give  vp 
future  hope,  and  the^  could  not  endure  present 
pain.    So  they  contrived  to  dooeive  themselvea, 
by  fancying  that  thoogh.they  resolved  to  kee|^ 
tbp  Happy  Land  in  view,  ^et  there  must  needs 
be  many  difierent  vrays  which  lead  to>it,  no  doubt 
ill  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough  ;• 
so  tmy  set  on  fimt  cdrtaib  little  contrivances  tb- 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  means,  antf 
stfiened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king's  directiona 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.    Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  <mly  uaa 
rthat  half  which  suited  Hiem.  For  instance  whe» 
they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way. 
post,  *  Trust  iu  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,*' 
they  w4Uld  take  the  first  hslf,  and  make  thenN 
selves  easy  wMl  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that 
through  the  flieroy  of  tl^  king  all  would  go  welT 
with  Uiem,  Chaugh  they  themselvesMid  nothing. 
An(f  on  the  other  haijd,  mlny  ifiade  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  tneir  own  Would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Happsf 
Ijttnd,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the  Lonlu 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.    So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.    Thun 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  others  by  a 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  whb 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  the^  did  not 
see  tbefar  way  at  all>  though  they  faaeied  theo^ 
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selvM  Id  be  full  of  light ;  they  kepi  up  apptar- 
ftnoM  80  well  as  to  delude  others,  and  moet  effec- 
Inidly  to  delude  themfftlves,  with  a  notion  that 
they  mig^ht  be  fbund  in  the  rig^ht  way  at  last 
In  this  dreadful  deloBioii  they  went  on  to  tiM 
end,  sad  till  they  were  finally  plang^  in  the 
dark  Talley,  never  dieoovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  6n  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
mark^^Ie  that  while  these  Pharisees  were  often 
boastinf  bow  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
wluwe  steady  light  showed  their  good  works  to 
others,  .refused  all  commendation,  and  the 
brighter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
the  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
not  themselves,  but  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

I  now  8et  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestatioil  and  hindrance  which 
obstitLcted  particular  travellers  in  their  endea- 
vours to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  OaU.  I  re- 
marked a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  getting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a. 
vast  provision  of  bags  fulfof  gold,  and  had  on 
flo  many  rich  garments,  which  Htuffed  him  out 
00  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
like  one  who  had  really  a'  mind  td  get  in,  yet 
he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
-^ice  crying,  *  Wo  to  him  nyho  loadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.*  The  poor  man  felt  something 
Iras  wronfft  and  even  went  so  far  as  (o  change 
some  of  hia  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  hiilky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
He  would  not  ho'^ever  give  up  the  matter  so 
easily,  but  beean  to  throw  away  a  little  of 'the 
coarser  part  of  his  bagga'ge,  but  still  I  remarked 
thaC'he  thi^w  away  none  of  th(9  vanities  which 
lay  near  his  heart.  He  tried  again,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  large.  He 
now  looked  up  and  'read  these  words,  *  How 
hardly  shall  those  who  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kmgdom  of  Grod.*  T^e  poor  man  sighed  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  lo  enjoy  his  fill  of 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.*  It*he 
ever  afterwards  cadf  a  thought  towards  tk$ 
Happy  Lartd,  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  for  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  would  h&ve  seen 
that  *  wfth  God  aO  things  are  possible.* 

Another  advanced  witk  much  confidence  of 
eticcess,  for  having  littie  worldly  t'iches  or  Yio- 
nours,  the  vate  did  not  qeem'  so  strait  fe  him. 
He  got  to  the  threshold  triumphiDily,  and  seem- 
ed to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
quitting.  He  soon  fouoA,  however,*^ that  he  was 
80  bloated  with  gride,  and  stuffed  out  with  eelf- 
enfficiency,  that  ne  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  ho 
was  in  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  just 
imned;  for  Ae  had  beeh  willing  to  throw  away 
aome  of  lus  outward  luggage,  whereas  this  man 
leftised  tO'furt  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
■ei^pplause  which  msde  him  too  Targe  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
him  oat  that  he  stock  fast  in  the  gateway,  and 
eoold  neither  get  in  nor  out  Finding  now  that 
be  must  cut  off  all.those  big  thoughts  of  himself^ 
if  be  wished  to  be  reduced  to  siich  a  site  as  to 
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pass  the  gate,  he  gave  upall  thoughts  of  it  He 
scorned  that  humility  and  selfldenial  which 
flight  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  ptoper  di- 
mensions ;  the  more  he  insisted  on  his  own  qiia- 
lifications  for  entrance,  tiie  more  impoitiue  it 
became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he  grew.  Find- 
ing that  he  muat  become  quite  another  manner 
of  man  before  he  could  hope  to  get  in,  he  gaie 
up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw  that  though  when 
he*  set  his  fluse  towards  the  Happff  Idind  he  could 
not  get  an' inch  forward,  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  motion  to  torn  back  into  the  world,  bis  speed 
becameLrapid  enough,  and  he  got  back^lnto  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooi^pt  than  be  got  out  of  it 

Many,^  who  for  s  time  were  brought  down 
from  their  usual  balk  by  some  affliction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  for  having  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  during  their  late  disappointment,  they 
turned  their  batuLsnpon  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fancied  they  were  fired  orit.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  is  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a 
time  brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  sAhat 
they  were  enabled  just  to  get  in  at  the  gateway ; 
but  as  soon  as  health  and  spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  to  them ;  and 
they  could  net  get  on,  but  turned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  stopped  thori  by  a  large  burthen 
ofutofidly  earee;  o&ers  by  a- load  of  idolatrouB 
attaekmeiUe ;  but  I  observed  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  oomglete  bar  than  that  vast  huruUe  ef 
prejudieee  wuh  which  multitudes  were  loaded. 
— Other  were  fatally  obstructed  by  foada  of  bad 
habite  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though 
they  knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  fow,  however,  of  most  descriptions,  who 
had  blpt  their  iight  alive  by  craving  constant 
supplies  from  the  king*s  treasury,  got  through 
at  last  by  a  strength  which  they  felt  not  to  be 
their  own.  One  poor  man,  who  carried  the 
largest  bundle  of  bad  habits  I  had  seen,  could 
not  get  on  m  step ;  he  never  ceased,  however,  to 
implore  for  fight  enough  to  see  where  his  niise- 
ry  lay ;  he  thre\v  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then 
another,  bfit  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  could 
not  stir. ,  At  last  wtrivin^  asif,ip  agony  (which 
is  t^e  true  way  of  entermg)  he  threw  down  the 
the  heaviest  article  m  his  pack ;  this  was  eeU 
Jiekneee:  the  poor  fbllow  fbit  relieved  at  once,  ' 
bis  light  biimed  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  hie 
pack  wte  as  Qothiiig. 

Then  t  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  eerpentere 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were 
too  liiulky  to  get  thrvugh,  took  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves^  but  to  wi^en  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that; 
but  all  their  hacking  and  hewing,  aiid  hammer- 
ing was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  tlieir  labour  for 
their  pfiins.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  themsehres,  had  they  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  mostaras  to  observe  that 
many  «ho  had  got  on  sooftssfblly  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  them- 
selves  on  their  attainments,  their  light  Himinisbt 
I  ed.  While  these  were  boasting  how  ikr  they  had 
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lien  behind  who  had  letoat  mnch  earlier, 
■lower  traTaUera  whose  be^nning  had  not 
o  promiaing,  but  who  had  walked  meeklj^ 
circwnapectly,  now  ontatripped  them.^— 
huHwalked'not  aa  thoii|rh  the^  had  already 
Bd;  bat  this  one  thing  ttiey  did,  forgettiog 
inga  which  were  behind,  they  pnarod  for- 
te ibid  mark,  fyt  the  prize  of  their  hirh 
r.  These,  thoo^h  naturally  weak,  yet  6y 
'  Mtde  evenf  weighty  fimaked  the  race  thai 
9pm  t&em.  Thoae  who  had  kept  their 
burning,'  who  were  not  *wiae  in  their 
onceit,*  who  *  laid  their  help  on  gne  that  is 
jr,*  who  had  ohoaHi  to  sofier  affliction  ra- 
lan  to  enjoy  the  pleasnre  of  ain  for  a  aea- 
ame  at  lei^[th  to  the  &|Vy  Laiwl^— They  I 
ideed  the  Vwfk  and  Skaiiowp  Valiey  to' 


crosa,  but  even  there  they  feond  a  nd  mrnd  m 
tiag  to  com&rt  them,  llieir  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  by  the  damps  of  uie  Valley  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  safiered  the  tonron 
of  a  short  eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light,  tUse 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  pot  out ;  it  was 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  carried 
it,  and  even  these  often  Qnished  their  coonn 
with  joy^— But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instant 
they  reached  the  Happy  Land^  all  tears  were 
wiped  from  their  eves,  and  the  king  himself 
came  forth  and  vrelcomed  them  into  hia  pis- 
senoe,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  with 
these  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faicfafiil  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.* 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER. 


ANALLEGSORY: 


/ 


mimg  how  robbera  withoat  can  ncTer  get  into  a  hooae,  unless  there  are  traitom  withm. 


nx  was  once  a  certain  noUeman  who  had 
s  or  castle  situated  in  the  nddst  of  a  great 
ness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  tnere 
band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness  who 
great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
rs,  because  the  master  hatf  (i^on  strict 
to  *  watch  toithout  eeanng,*  To  quicken 
igilanoe  he  uaed  to  tell  them  that  their 
ould  soon  have  an  end ;  t|iat  though  the 
they  had  to  watoh  were  dark  and  stormy, 
y  were  but  few ;  the  period  of  resistance 
offt^  that  of  rest  would  be  etemaL 
robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
I  ways.  They  tried  at  CTery  avenue, 
d  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
koked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
r.  But  thouffh  they  often  made  Um  bolto 
ind  the  windows  rattle,  they  oould  never 
'  hurt  the  houao,  mueh  less  get  into  it 
I  know  the  reason  7  it  was  because  the 
ts  were  liever  off  their  guard!  They 
the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to*be 
ttle  fViffhtened,  for  they  were  aware  both 
Btrengu  and  perseverance  of  their  ene- 
But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
lervants,  fb»  lord  uaell  to  tell  tinm,  that 
hey  oontinned  to  be  afraid  they  wo!]Jd4w 
nd  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  tha( 
*  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always.'  Some 
lervante,  however,  t]y>ught  this  a  contra- 

day,  when  the  master  was  going  fitim 
he  called  his  servante  all  together,  and 

0  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
)  directions  I  have  so  often  gived  you  ; 
e  all  written  down  in  im  book  or  laws, 
•h  every  one  of  yon  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ia  a  very  short  time  that  you  are  to  re- 

1  this  castle ;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
>ttled  habitation,  to  a  more  durablAiouse, 
ds  with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never 
I  to  any  attaok,80  it  never  standa  in  need 
repair ;  for  that  oountry  is  never  inftated 


by  any  sons  of  violence.  Hbre  yon  are  servante ; 
there  you  will  be  princes.  But  mark  my  words^ 
and  you  will  find  the  same  in  ths  book  op  xt 
LAWS,  whether  yon  will  ever  attain  to  that  hamm^ 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  you  defend 
jrourselves  in  thU.  A  stoat  vigilance  for  a  short 
time  will  secure  your  certain  happiness  for  ever. 
But  every  thing  depends  on  yoor  piteent  exer-> 
tions.  Don't  complain  and  tske  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  c^31  me  a  hard  master,  and 
grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wilderness  without  peace  dr.  security. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temptations 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You  have 
some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  yon  have  many 
helps  and  many  oomforte  to  make  this  hoase 
tolerable,  even  liefore  you  getto  the  other.  Yovr*s 
is  not  a  hard  service;  add  if  it  were,  *  the  time 
is  short*  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  th«m» 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it  I  would  defy  all  thcattedcs  of 
the  robbers  without,  if  I  coold  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  peoide  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
connivance  of  one  of  the  Amily.  F»r  itUa 
itanding  law  of  thtB  cagtle,  that  mere  setisard 
fOtaek  eon  nevnr  dutr4y  it,  if  there  he  no  emu 
oenting  traitor  znthin.  Yon  will  stend  or  fall 
as  you  will  observe  tbis^nle.  If  you  are  finally 
happy,  H  will  be  by  my  grace  and  fovour ;  if  yon 
are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault' 

When  the  flobleman  had  dgne  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  bis  assurance  of  atteehment 
and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master.  But  among 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  in 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the^  porter.  Parle;^^ 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was 'always  talking, 
which  exposed  him  to  no  small  danger ;  for  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  he  was  the 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  tmthi» 
though  he  was  a  civil  spoken  follow,  hia  lord  was 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  USs  profhssiona,  than 
he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  leas.  He  kneir 
that  Psrlsy  was  vain,  crednldaa,  and  Bslfaaft* 
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cimft ;  and  Iib  alwrny*  ■ppnhaBded  more  danger 
Unom  Parley*!  impertineDce,  eoriosity,  and  love 
of  novelty,  than  even  from  tbe  stronger  vices  of 
flome  of  his  other  aervants.  The  rest  indeed, 
addom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
not  the  cause  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliffod  to  confess,  that 
though  Parley  was  aUowed  every  refreshment, 
and  all  t^  needfhl  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
place  permitted,  yet  he  thoaght  it  very  Hard  to 
be  ibrced  to  be  so  constantly  on  duty.  *  Nothing 
but  watching,'  said  Parley.  *  I  have,  to  be  sine, 
maiw  pleasaresr«nd  meat  soffieient ;  and  plenty 
of  dbat,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pipk  up  a 

Sood  deal  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by 
ay,  hot  it  is  hard  that  at  night  I  most  watch 
as  narrowly  as  a  house-dog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
oompaay  without  6rders ;  only  be<»Use  there  is 
Mkid  to  be  a  few  straggling  roofters  here  in  the 
wildemesiB,  with  whom  my  master  does  not  care 
to  let  OS  be  acquainted.  He  pretends  to  make 
us  vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone*  A 
merry  companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
Biake  the  night  pass  cheerily.^  Parlev,  how- 
ever, kept  all  these  thoughts  to  himself  or  ut- 
terad  them  only  when  no  one  heard,  fer  talk  he 
moat  He  began  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist. 
liaff  of  tliNB  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
rather  Isss.  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
times jo  tired  of  watching,,  that  he  thought  it 
wa»even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
onoe,  than  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 
There  waf  certain  bounds  in  which  tbe  lord 
allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
aelves  at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
aurrounded  the  castle;  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
rated  this  garden  from  the  wilderness,  which 
was  infeatod  by  tbe  robbers;  in  this  gur. 
den  they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themsenres. 
The  master  advised  them  always  to  keep  wi^in 
these  bounds.  *  While  yon  observe  this  rule,' 
aaid  be,  *  you  will  be  safe  aiid  well ;  and  you 
will  eonsult  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  show  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
over  to  the  extremity  of  your  bounds ;  be  who 
^oes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a'wish  to 
go  ikrther  than  he  ou^ht,  and  commonly  does 


It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
TantB  kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  fkrther  from 
the  kadge^  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appear- 
ed«  And  tbe  nearer  uey  approached  the  fer- 
•bidden  bounds,  their  ov.ni  home  appeared  more 
doll,  and  the  wilderneas  more  debghtfiiL  And 
this  the  master  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
fyt  he  never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
a  good  reason.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
times desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
used  to  tell  them  they  would  understand  it  when 
they  came  to  the  oihir  hauie  ;  fer  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  of  thb,  and  any  little  ob- 
BCttrities  in  the  master's  conduct  would  be  then 
made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
dear  of\he  hedft^  and  yet  was  often  seen  look- 
ing as  neai  as  be  durst    One  day  he  ventured 


up  to  the  hedges  pat  two  or  three  stopes 
«n0  on  anotber,anatriid  to  peep  over.    He  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  strolling  as  near  as  he  oould 
be  on  the  fevbidden  side.  This  man*s  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth  civil  man,  'whose 
words  were  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart*    He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
ho  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  oncOi 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thougfati 
like  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  that  ifiis 
inild  specious  person  oould  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  pot  him  quite  off  his 
guard ;  fer  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  sofi  and  civiL  For  an 
open  fea  he  would  have  been  prepared^  Parley, 
however,  afler  a  little  discourse  drew  this  oon- 
dusion,  that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  coold  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robbers 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  hia 
mastsr  had 'described,  and  therefere  it  was  a 
fbUy  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  hb  art* 
by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspioions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openlv  abusing  hts  master,  wludi  would 
have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  eeneral  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  that 
though  the  noUeman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  oensmrious. 
That  he. was  blamed  by  the  genilemtm  of  ikt 
wildeme$$  fer  shutting  his  boose  against  good 
company,  and  his  servants  were  laughed  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submit^ng  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  or 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness 
at  li^ge. 

*  II  is  true  enough,'  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  the  opmion  of  the  person'  he  was 
talking  with,  *  My  master  i§  rauer  harsh  and 
olose.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring* 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  m 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are  mUers,  and  % 
who  are  waiting  fer  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  yon,  sir,  Mn  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of.' 

FUaUnM»  AfHid  of  me  7  Impossible  dear 
Mr.  Parley.  You  see,  I  do  aot  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  barm  can  a  plain 
man  fike  me  do  7 

. .  Parley,  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  mj 
master  savs,  ifwe  were  to  let  jroo  into  the  house, 
we  should  be  ruined  4x>nl  and  body. 

FtattenodL  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to  bear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  lie  knows  we  are  cbeerfhl 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  anper- 
stitioin,  and  therefere  he  is  so  morose  he  will  ngt 
let  you  get  acquainted  with  us. 

FarMf,  Well;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

FlaUenM.  Tkm't  believe  him;  tbe  worst 
we  should  do,  perhapa,  is,  we  might  drmk  a 
firiendly  ghm  with  yon  to  your  maaler's  beallb, 


1^ 
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or  play  an  innooQnt  game  of  cards  joat  to  keep 
jQU  awake,  or  sin;  a  cheerful  song'  with  the 
maids ;  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this  7 

Parley.  Not  the  least  i&  the  world.  And 
I  be^  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  sars. 

FuUterwlL  Tlie  more  yon  know  us,  the  mere 
you  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hedffe  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  I  am  afiraid  of  being  overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checl^ea  himself  sayinap 

*  I  dare  not  OQme  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
about,  and  every  thin^  is  carried  to  mv  master*' 
Flatterwell  saw  by  this  that  his  new  ^nd  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedffe  by  tor^ther 
than  by  principle,  and  firaNn  ^t  mcMliBnt  he 
made  sure  of  him.    '  Dear  Mr.  If  arley,*  said  he, 

*  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  oon- 
versation  with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
mire you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  your  friend- 
ship; our  whole  br^erhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
ia|f  known  to  so  amiable  a  person,* — '  O  dear,' 
said  Parley,  *  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  night  It  is  so  against  my  master's  orders. 
But  did  you  say  yota  had  something  to  tell  me 
tomv  aiUrantagef* 

FlaUenotlL  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
you  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  If  you  will  admit  me  to-ni^ht  under  the 
window,  I  will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wisdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar 
his  dooi  against  us ;  I  will  eonvinee  yon  that 
the  mischief  of  a  rMer^  as  your  master  0Burri. 
kmsly  calls  us,  is  only  in  thie  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  ^d  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness* 

'Don't  say  we,'  said  Parley,  'pray  come 
alone ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  g&ng  for 
the  world ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  rreat 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you 
oome  alone ;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  let  yon 
in.  Yet  I  can't  say  but  I  wish  to  know  what 
you  can  tell  me  so  much  to  my  advantage ;  in- 
•deed,  if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it' 

FiaiterwtlL  {going  imL,  turn»  hack.)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge,  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know. there  is  a  secret  in  the 
nature  of  that  hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get 
over  it  into  the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  see  where 
the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
dear  away  here  and  there  a  little  bough  for  me, 
it  won't  .be  missed ;  and  *  if  there  u  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours 
can  get  throfl^h ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
▼ain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  ftnr  of  being  seen.  Flatterwejl  re- 
plied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would 
be  suificient,  for  he  oould  then  work  his  own 
way.  •  Well,'  said  l^arley,  •  I  wiU  consider  of 
it  To  be  sore  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safo 
lA  the  castle,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  holts,  bars, 
and  k>cks  betfreen  us,  so  it  will  make  but  little 
difference.'     ^ 

•Certainly  not,*  said  lUtterwell,  who  knew 


it  would  make  all  the  difibrence  in  the  wvirld. 
So  they  parted  vrith  mutual  protestetions  of  re- 
gard.  Parley  went  home  charmed  with  his 
new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clearly -ojfeaed 
as  to  his  master's  prejudices  against  the  rofr. 
hen^  and  he  was  convmced  there  was  more  in 
the  name  than  in  the  thing.  *  But,*  said  he, 
*  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agreo- 
able  companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safe  an  in- 
mate. There  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  talk- 
ing at  .a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won't  let  hia 
in.' 

Parley,  in  the  oourss  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  SepMvtiaQ 
a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  twa  It  was  observable,  the  larffer 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  to  think 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  of  himself.  Every 
peep  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  increas- 
ed his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  the  theaghto  of  the  castle  more  irksome 
to  him* 

He  was  continnally  repeating  to  himseU;  *  I 
wonder  what  JHr.  Flattorwell  can,  have  to  eay 
so  much  to  my  advantage  7  I. see  he  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.'  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  the  master's  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley's  thoughte.  So  to  divert  tfaein, 
he  took  up  THB  BOQK.  Me  happened  to  open  it 
at  these  words :  *  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not'  For  a  moment  his  heart 
failed  him.  *  If  thir  admonition  should  be  sent 
on  purpose  7'  said  he ;  *  but  no,  'tis  a  bugbear. 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  bounds 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  I  went  to 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  not  get  over.*  Here 
conscience  put  in ;  *  Yes,  but  it  was  becanse  yon 
were  watohed.'-^*  I  am  sure,'  continued  Parley, 
*one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  thu 
is  only  a  trick  of  my  master's  to  spoil  sport  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  aA  not  obliged 
to  follow  his  counsels,  but  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  hearing  them.' 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rok- 
bers  to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle -that 
night  *My  brethren,'  said  he,  *you  now  and 
then  foil  in  vour  schemes,  because  you  are  for 
violent  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in- 
sinuating measures  hardly  ever  miss.  Yon 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  aiid  frighten  pee- 
pie,  and  set  them  on  their  guard.-  li^n'  inspire 
them  with  terror  of  ^u,  while  my  whole  scheme 
is  to  make  them  think  Well  of  tAemseZoes,  and 
ifi  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tain hard  thoughte  of  him,  and  high  thoughte 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  uiey 
fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  tiiis  delicate 
affair  alone  to  rtie:  Parley  is  a  softly  follow; 
he  must  not  be  frightened,  but  cajoled.  He  is 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  succeed  with ;  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible  follows. 
With  them  we  want  strong  argomente  and 
atrong  temptetiona ;  but  wim'  auch  foUowa  aa 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  aensnality  are  the 
leading  qualities  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  t^  case 
with  nr  the  greater  part)  flattery  axid  a  promise 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  ttum  your 
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whole  batUe  array.  If  yon  vill  let  me  mana^, 
I  win  get  you  all  into  the  castle  before  mid- 
night* 

At  ifight  the  eastfe  waa  barricadoed  as  nsiial, 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hple  which  Parley 
had  made  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose 
that  night  from  the  servants*  neglecting  one  ^ 
the  master*8  standing  orders-^tomake  a  night^ 
examination  of  the  state  of  things^  The  ne- 
glect did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilfal  dis- 
obedience,  as  nrom  having  passed  the  evening  in 
sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  Was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
very  quiet  without  And  before  they  went  to 
bed,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
thought  they  might  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing  of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
that  all  this  fastening  and  locking  was  very 
troublesome,  and  they  hoped  the'  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over.  It  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
tions, bnt  afler  an  evening  of  some  ezoessv  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  private  business 
wHh  their  mtuter.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  fbel  uncom- 
mon  security. 

Parley  crept  dowii  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  gp  to  bed  too.  Fet  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  disappoint  Mr.  FlatterweU.  So  civil  a 
Jentleman !  To  be  sure  he  misht  have  had  bad 
esigns.  Yet  what  right  had  lie  to  suspect  any 
body  who  made  such  professions,  and  who,  was 
so  very  civil  7  '  Besides,  it  is  something  fbi"  my 
advantage,*  added  Parley.  '  *  I  will  not  open  the 
door,  that  is  certain  ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows :  and  he  will  think  1  am  a  coward  if  I 
dcn*t  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  blm  see 
that  I  am  ^ot  afVaid  of  ray  own  strength  ;  I  will 
show  him  I  can  go  wlkat  length  I  please,  and 
stop  short  toheh  I  please.*  Had  Flatterwell 
heard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
quite  sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  nttle  alarm. 
So  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frighten- 
sfl  any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  ikiled  of  any 
one.  Parley  stole  soflfy  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
spied  his  ikew  firiend.  It  was  pde  starlight 
Parley  was  a  little  frightened ;  for  he  thdoeht  he 
perceived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatter- 
well  ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  you,*  said  he, 
'  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.* 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poli- 
ticiaB.  He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
■■tion  a  proper  proportion  of  pf  aise  on  the  plea- 
*wes  of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
Myt  of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
BMers  on  the  book  in  which  the  master*8  laws 
were  written.  Against  this  last  he  had  alwavs 
A  particular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
fpvid  instrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
ed his  ssrvanti  in  their  aJbgianoe ;  and  when 


they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneet  at  the  book, 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord. 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  his 
drift  *  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,*  said 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  never 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it* — ^  Excel- 
lent,* said  Flatterwell  to  himsdf,  *  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  me. 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  beueveln  the  book, 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  itoomee  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last* 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  &  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par- 
ley,* said  Fkitterwell ;  *  I  am  aflraid  of  beihg 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master's  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I 
wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  door.*-*- 
*  Well,*  said  Parley,  *  I  ^ee  no  great  harm  in 
that  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  be 
still  between  us.*  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  foar  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  dose  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  they*  conversed  with  great  ease. 
'Mr.  Parley,*  said  Flatterwell,*!  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  so 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a 
slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  book 
or  LAWS.  If  you  admit  roe,  you  need  have  no 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.*  Here  Par- 
ley involuntarily  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door. 
*To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'' continued 
Flatterwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
deHcioos  wine  that  growp  in  the  wilderness. 
Ton  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass 
throiiffh  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
Bingoiar  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  yon  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  recsive  it* — *  O  here  is  a  glass,*  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  fiil«i  by  any  chance-comer. 
The  other  immediately  poured  into  the  capa- 
cious goblet  a  large  draught  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
Flattarwells  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receive  it  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
reeeive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  Flatterwells ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them 
THX  BOOK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge, 
and  invented  the  bolte,  and  doubled  the  locks. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had^ 
no  sense  of  foar  len.  He  despised  his  own  safetj^,* 
forgot  his  master,  lost  all  sifht  of  Jhe  house  m 
the  other  country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
draught  as  cager^  as  FUtterweH  held  ootthe 
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bottie  to  Bdtninister  it  '  What  a  fool,  have  I 
been,*  said  Purlajs  *  to  deny  myself  so  long !' — 
*WiIl  voQ  now  let  me  in?*  said  FlatterwelL 
*Ay,  that  I  will,*  laid  the  deluded  Parley. 
Though  the  train  was  now  increaied  to  near  a 
hundred  robbepre*  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  nee  one  of  them  except  his  new 
fiiend.  Parley  eagerly  pulled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the  lodu ; 
blinking  he  could  never  let  in  hie  Mend  soon 
enough*  He  had,  however,  just  presence  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
alone.*  Flatterwell  swor6  he  was— ^Parley  open- 
ed the  door — ^in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  whole  banditti,  who  always  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sure 
possession^  Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone, 
end  cried  in  a  voiceof  thdnder,  *  Down  with  the 
castle — ^kill,  burn,  and  destrov.* 
Rapine,  mordw,  and  conflagration,  by  tarns 


took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  first  whom  they 
attacked.  He  was  overpowered  with  woirad^ 
As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  *0  my  master,  I  die  a 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own 
vanity  and  imprudence.  O  that  the  guardiane 
of  all  other  castles  would  hear  me  withjny  dying 
breath  repeat  my  master's  admonition,  that  eS 
0Uaek»  from  unthout  toiU  not  dettroy  uidett  thin 
is  some  confederals  tmihin,  O  that  the  keepers 
of  all  other  castles  would  learn  from  my  ruin, 
that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation  is  already 
undone.  That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  very  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  the  hedge ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enem  V,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him ;  that  he 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cup  of  sinfti 
flattery,  loses  all  power  (^resisting ;  that  when 
he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  al)  the  rest  fly  in 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  da* 


TALES 


FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


Rkugion  is  for  the  man  in  humbfe  lifo,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may 
be  moijp  than  equal  by  virtue^^— BurAre  on  the  Prenek  Revolution, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THISB  AND  THK  PEBOIMNO  TALKS. 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their 
dangers  and  tomptetions,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  tbe  example  of  any  former 
period,  was  the  motive  whidi  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the 
institution  of  the  Cheap  Repository.-  This  plan  was  established  with  an  IfUmble  ¥rish  dot  only  to 
oounteract  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  religion  on  the 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increasea  among  the 
inforior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  jud^d  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  anch 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  a}>ate  their  relish 'for  those 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  puUipations  which  th^  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  hava 
.been  so  fotally  pouring  in  upon  us* 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectetions  of  ito  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  ni|ml>ers  in  Ireland ;  and 
they  oontinue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  £vana, 
in  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  Hatehard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  three 
boond  volumes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatehard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  frindpeXty^  are  not  calculated  exchuiDsly  for  the  middle  and  fewer 
daases  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  the  desise  of  her  friends,  selected  those  virhieh  were  written 
by  herself,  and  presented  them  to  the  pubUc  in  this  ooUection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Ma.  Jobnbqn;  a  very  worthy  diariUble  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  ef  ening,  and 
he  rode  sftwly  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
•dmira  God  in  the  worki  of  his  creatkn.    For 


this  gentleman  waa  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about 
good  things;  for  which  reason,  on  such'occa> 
sions,  he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  hie 
money,  or  his  trade,  or  puUio  news,  as  at  other 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  satie* 
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ftdjon  enjoy  the  pious  fhouebt  which  the 
wonderffal  works  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

As  tills  serene  contemplation  of  the  risible 
lieavens  insensiUy  lifled  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God  as  he 
is  seen  in  Rerelationy  it  occurred  to  him  thtt 
this  very  connexion  was  clearly  intimated  vf 
tbe  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. — 
That  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatnesa 
and  power  of  God  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
and  unfold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began 
to  run  a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
e^cto  of  that  highly  poeti<»l  and  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 
in|^  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the '  law  of  God,* 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  pait  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a 
kind  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  i^re 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them 
to  raise  our  views  nrom  the  kingdom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
CM  in  his  workB  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
son's attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  <aUed  ofl^  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dag,  and  looking  up 
he  spied  one  of  those  little-huts,  which  are  here 
and  there  to  be  seen  on  dioee  great  downs ;  and 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed with  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
flock  of  sheep.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 
him  to  be  a  clean,  well-looking,  poor  man,  near 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it 
had  probably  been  ef  one  dark  colour,  had  been 
In  a  long  course  of  years  so  often  patched  with 
different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
But  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep- 
herd's poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
house-wifery,  fi>r  they  yrere  entirely  covered  with 
dams  of  di&rent  Coloured  worsted,  but  had  not 
a  bole  in  them ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as 
coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  time 
had  «;ither  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  .  This 
ftimishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall 
ieldom  be  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer, 
hedgfaig,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  his  stockings  and.  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments  are, 
I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  eneouragement. 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  wiU  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  ffossiping  witivher  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  oleanly  man- 
ner, will  sddofn  be  feund  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  dot  the  c«se  with  our  shepherd : 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the 
deoeney  <^  his  mean  and  frugal  dressy  than  with 


his  open  honest  couhtenanoe,  which  bora  strong 
marks  of  health,  cheerfiilness,  and  spirit 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,'  answered  •the 
shepherd.  Though  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  could  be 
imagined,  the  gentleman  thought  the  words 
themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  ^  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
God,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pleases 
me.* 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  *hia 
reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  Iwtter 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  a 
few  good  words  in  his  mouth ;  yet  as  be  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  fiivorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de« 
portment  and  solid  manner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  It  proceeded  firom  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  thouflii  I  may  now  and  toon  be  deceived 
by  it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  Idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profene  expres- 
sion, I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally  en  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shop 
herd  in  the  fellowing  manner:  *Your's  is  a 
troublesome  life,  honest  friend,'  said  he.  *  To  be 
sure,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  "tis  not  a  very 
lazy  life ;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that 
which  my  Grkat  MAsrea  led  fer  my  sake ;  and 
he  had  every  stute  and  condition  of  life  at  his 
choice,  and  eho$e  a  hard  one ;  while  i  only  sub* 
mit  to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.*  *  You 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,'  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,'  said  the  shepherd ;  *  but 
then  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is 
pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more  equal 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  fethcr's  sheep  on  such  a  plaii)  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare  say  we  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  many 
fine  comparisons  and  similituaes,  as  one  may 
say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and 
vailies,  fields  of  com,  and  fountains  of  water.* 

*  You  think  then,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.*  *  I  do,  sir ;  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man' to  fewer 
sins.  If  lung  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  labori- 
ous man  to  me  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
In  hn  bed  at  last,  which  you  know,  sir,  Waft 
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mora  Umh  he  did.  Bat  I  speak'  with  reverence, 
for  it  wu  diTine  Providence  overroled  all  that, 
yoa  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presame  to  make 
comparisons. — Besides,  sir,  toy  employment  has 
been  particularly  honoured — ^Moses  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  **  shep- 
herds keeping*  their  flocks  by  nig;ht,*'  that  the 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  best 
news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that  ever  were  re- 
vealed to  poor  sinful  men ;  often  and  often  has 
the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
est night,  and  filled  me  with  more  iqy  and  thank- 
ihbiess  than  the  best  supper  could  have  done.* 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to 
leel  that  he  had  made  too  free^  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerfiu  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  he  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  who,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Bible,  was  able  to'  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  ahi  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
man  as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  tslk  in  my  poor 
way :  but  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I  wonder  all 
working  men  do  not  derive  as  ffreatjoy  and  de- 
light as  I  do  from  thinking  now  God  has  ho- 
nouM  poverty  !  Oh !  sir,  what  peat,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seems  as  if  God  honoured  indus- 
trv  also.  The  way  of  difty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  perfbrmed,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, haVe  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
ing :  while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  vdame  presento  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rache),  and  Jethro*s  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  lifo,  when  Providence,  py  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
ao  famous  in  history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  ^'watching  their 
flocks,'*  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa- 
▼tour's  birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  ofl|ce  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  mnk  of  "  living  water.*** 

*  My  honest  friend,*  said  the  gentleman,  '  I 
perceive  yoa  are^vvell  acquaintedLwith  scripture.* 
---*  Yes,  eb^  pretty  well,  blessed  be  God!  through 
his  ipercy  I  leajned  to  read  when  I  was  a  little 
boy ;  though  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  the  generosity  ot  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can*t 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
say  he  can*t  find  time  to  read  a  verse :  and  a 
single  text,  siri  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac. 
tioe  every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
year's  end;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  texts,  1 


without  the  loss  of  a  moment*B  time,  would 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  ae 
one  may  sav,  from  new-year's  day  to  new-year's 
day ;  and  if  children  were.broug^ht  up  to  it*  they 
would  come  to  look  for' their  text  as  naturaily  as 
they  do  for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  maiit 
'tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
While  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  lie 
dtili,  and  at' such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  1  am  doing  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  tb» 
time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  plaok 
I  can  say  the  best  pB>t  of  the  New  Testament 
by  heart;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the  beat 
part,  for  every  part  is  good,  but  I  mean  the 
greatest  part.  •  1  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  often  had  but  little  to  eat,  but  my  Bible, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  roe,  as  I 
may  say,  and  when  want  and  troable  have  oobm 
upon  me,  I  don*t  know  what  I  should. have  done 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stey  and  support* 

**You  have  had  great  difficnltiea  then  V  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighboura*  fare ;  I  have  but  little  cause 
to  complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  straggles,  ^fi  I  wiU  lears 
you  to  fudge.  I  have  a  wile  and  eight  children, 
whom  I  bred  up  in  that  little  eottage  which  yoa 
see  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  oflfl*  '  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  ehimaeyf* 
said  the  gentleman..  *0  no,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  in 
the  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these'  parts.  'Tis  that  oottace 
which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the  churdi, 
near  that  little  toft  of  hawthorns.*— '  What,  that 
hovel  with  only  one  room  above  and  below,  with 
scarcely  any  chimne^  ?  how  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  ?*  *  O  H 
is  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,*  cried  the 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  beea 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compart- 
son  of  which  my  cottage  is  apalaeel  The  house 
is' very  well,  sb;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some, 
times  beat  (k»wn  upon  i|i  through  the  thatch 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better ; 
for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  no  man 
maketh  me  afrud.* 

*  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  yoa  before  it 
be  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  ao 
many  children  ?*  *  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir. 
My  poof*  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  wiU)  any  great  assistonce  in  her  sickness. 
The  ^nood  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assbt  us  on  these  tryinr 
occasions,  for  he  has  liftle  enough  for  himself 
and  a  large  fomi^  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  -he  can  well  aflbrd.  Be- 
sides that,  his  prayen  and  good  advice  we  are 
always  sure  of;  and  we  are  tniiv  thankful  for 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  yoa  know,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  liau,  and  not  according  to 
what  he  hath  not*    ■ 
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*  I  am  afiraid,*  nid  Mr.  Johnson,  'that  your 
.^ifficoitiea  may  sometimes  lead  yon  to  repine.' 

'Noi  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *it  pleases 
God  to  nve  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
tliem.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  sanotified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be 
right  I  am  contented  though  it  be  rough  and 
uneven.  I  do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships 
in  the  right  way,  as  I  dread  a  ^Ise  security, 
and  a  holfew  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  in 
a  more  smoth,  but  less  safe  way.  Besides,  sir, 
I  -strengthen  my  faith  by  reooUecting  what  the 
best  men  have  suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
▼iew  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a 
|rood  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthlv  pos- 
seasiona,  that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  got  posses- 
•ion  o^  in  the  land  of  CSauaan,  was  a  grave. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  ?'  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  God,'  replied  the  shep. 
herd.  *  I  get  my  shillinfir  a-day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something ; 
ibr  we  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.' — 
*  Only  r  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  is  a  heavy 
burden.'— *  Not  at  ail;  God  fito  the  back  to  it 
Though  my  wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  ouUof- 
-door  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
«uch  habits  of  industry;  that  our  little  maids,  be- 
lore  they  are  six  years  old,  can  first  ^t  a  half- 
jwnny,  and  theo  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The 
boys,  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
trUle  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn  ;  for  this 
the  &rmers  h  ill  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
the  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow-keeping 
is  liver,  thenthev  glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing 
is  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not 
fet  a  farthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
lust  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
babits  of  labour. 

*So  yon  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly*  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 

00  much  in  'pothecary's  stuff  for  my  poor  wife, 

1  should  reckon  myself  well  oSt  nay  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  for  blessed  be  God,  ho  has 
granted  her  life  to  my  prayers,  and  I  would 
work  myself  to  a  'natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
a  day,  tp  add  any  comfort  to  her  valuable  lifo  ; 
indeed  I  have  often  done  the  last,  and  thought  it 
no  great  matter  neither.' 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
a  fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 
breath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  foce, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gintleman, 
cried  out  with  great  joy — *  Look  here,  father, 
only  see  how  much  1  have  got !'  Mr#  Johnson 
was  much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puz. 
sled  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 
joy.  On  looking  at  her  he  per^bived  a  small 
Quantity  of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 
found  Its  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
but  scanty  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
fiUher  said,  '  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
deed,  Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  7' 
MoUy  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  very 
ground ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  father 
and  daughter  had  expressed,  at  the  onusual  good 
fortune  of  the  day. 
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*  Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  is  a  gnat 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are,) 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  their 
poor  little  limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness;  I  don't  say  this  is  always  the  caae.; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  often.  Now  ahoes  and 
stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could  never  tifEatd 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  moat 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  to 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hoars 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  t&j  rub 
themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  chil- 
dren pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  ^ 
a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  carda  it ; 
for  ahe  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house.  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  for  us  without  dying,  for  poor  people 
must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it  for  themselves, 
while  they  are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the 
fields,  and  af^r  they  get  home  at  night  As  for 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chiefly  for  sale,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent' 

Mr.  Johnson  UfUd  up  his  eyes  in  silent  a8tf». 
nishment,  at  the  shtfU  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  watf 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  ease 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing  was  wasted  in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present  *  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,' 
said  he,  *■  on  m^  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your 
wifo  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye^ 
witness  of  her  neatness  and  good  management 
The  poor  man'a  tears  startMl  into  his  e^es  om  ' 
hearin|r  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wi<% 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  ooaQ  ' 
for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — *  Oh,  sir,  you  Just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  inoeed  I 
am  a  very  proud  one.' — ^* Proud!*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not — ^Pride  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,  80  good  a  man  as  you  seem  to  be,  ought  to 
guard  against  it.'— '  Sir,'  said  he, » you  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  I  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  ofl  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

*  Thii  piece  of  fruffal  industry  »  not  imagiaary,  bot 
a  real  ftct,  as  is  the  character  of  Uie  shepbard,  aad  his 
uoooQunon  kaowledge  of  the  ScriiAarea. 
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indeed,  eir,  I  am  prood  of  my  wife :  she  is  not 
only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
bat  sbe'is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
Last  year  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  her  in  a 
▼ioloBt  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  going 
t»  work  too  soon  after  her  lying-in,  I  fbar ;  for 
*liii  but  a  bleak  cold»h  place,  as  you  ma^  see, 
sir,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so 
hag  under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
■elf  a  path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
in  the  next  fiUage }  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  the  children,  for  foar  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  is  deepb  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for 
■efvral  wveks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  ex- 
eept  her  hands ;  a  mercifU  I^videnoe  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  ooold  oontriTe  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  for  hot  family.  She  was  always 
saying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  goodness 
or  God,  she  might  hsTO  had  her  nands  lame  as 
wen  as  her  fbet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing—4>at,  nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as  she 

"1  wiH-  not  tsH  you  what  we  suffbred  during 
ttat  bitter  weather,  sir,  bat  my  wife's  faith  and 
patience  durii^  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  en- any  sermon  I  could  hear^and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gnve  wt  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep-  up  my  spirits.** 

*  I  fbar,  shepherd,**  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  worlds* 

*^Te8,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  ''but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  hare  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
■ir,  as  the  saying  is^  if  the  pain  be  riolent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  whv 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,  and  when  it  is 
^uite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  moro  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
Iftranoe;  thus  erery  way,  and  in  every  casCrl 
tan  always  find  out  a  reason  for  nndicaling 
Froridence.*^ 

'But,'  said  Mr..  Johnson,  *  how  ^  you  dv  to 
support  ynnrself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want    M  not  hunger  a  great  weakener  of  your 

MEKr/  replied  the  sliepherdr  *  I  endeafvour  to 
Ire  upon  the  promisesr  Yon  who-  abound  in 
Ae  good  things  of  this  world  arfr  apt  to  set  too 
Ugh  a  value  on  them.-   Suppose,  sir,  Uie  king, 

.  fMing  me-  at  hard  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that. 
It  i  wouU  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 

Une  palace  and  a  great  estate  should  be  the  re- 
ward  of  my  labours.  I^  yo«r  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
lincl^  whra  1  was  sure  that  a  fow  months 
would  put  me  in  possession !  Should  I  not  sa^ 
t>  myself  frequently^Kiheer  up,  shepherd,  *tis 
lot  tril  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  mneh  less 
difierenoe  between  this  supposed  day  and  Christ- 
mas^ when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate-and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 

jrtemity,.  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king- 
door  not  made  with  hands  7  There  is  some  com- 
parison between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
•Bsaose  a  thousand  years  are  made  up  of  mo- 
■M»ts»  all  timftbehig  made  np^eftli»  same  sort 


of  stulF,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  b  no  sort  of 
comparison  between  the  longest  portion  of  tine 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  rray 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  wfaick 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  mttb- 
sure.' 

*But,*  said  Mr*  Johnson, ' is  not  the  ftar  ef 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  T* 

'Blessed  be  God,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd^ 
'the  dark  passage  through  the  raliby  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safo  br  the  power  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed^ 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we 
came  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  vrill 
not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  worlds  sir.  My 
BiUe  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  petty  difficulties  and  distreases 
here,  to  be  assured  by  the  word  of  Him  whe 
cannot  lie,  that  those  who  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  7  But,  sir,  I  beg  yoor 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative.  Indeed  jtm 
great  folks  can  Mrdly  imagine  how  if  raisea 
and  cheers  a  poor  roan*s  heart,  when  sneh  as 
you  condesceini  to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  re- 
ligionB  sobjectSr  It  seems  to  be  a  practicsl 
comment  on  that  text  which  ssys,  ike  rich  mmi 
ih€  poor  meet  tagetheri  the  Lord  i$  the  maker  of 
them  alL  And  so  fkr  from  creating  disrespect 
sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  rather  prerents  it  But  to  turn  to 
my  wifb.  One  Sunday  aflemeon  when  Am 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  d 
church,  for  I  vrent  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  othcTr  so  my  poor  wifo 
was  never  left  alone ;  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister,  caDed 
out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  my  wifo  did,  saying- 
he  had  been  kept  from  coming  tb  see  her  by  the 
deep  fkU  ef  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parson- 
age-house to  my  -hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulara  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  ray  heart  wan 
quite  fuIL  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shiliing,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  fo  pick  out  h»  iraj 
and  come  and  see  her  in  #  day  or  twa 

'  While  he  was  talking  io  me  a  plain  fhrmer" 
looking  gentleman  in  bo^  who  stood  by,  listen^ 
ed  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice^ 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin*s  wife's  fiither,  who  was  eonm 
to  pass  the  Christmas-hdidavs  at  the  parsonage* 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  an 
a  plain  Ihigal'  man,  whe  lived  close  himself^ 
but  was  remarked  to  give  avray  more  than  anj 
of  his  shAw-away  neighbonrs. 

•  Well !  I  went  heme  with  great  spirita  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  for  im 
had  tapped  dur  last  sixpence,  and  there  vras 
little  work  to  be  had  on  account  of  the  vreatfaer. 
1  told  my  wifo  I  had  not  eome  back  erapCy^ 
handed. — *  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  says  she,  '  yoa 
have  been  serving  a  master  «*o  JUleA  thm 
hungry  teith  good  thiim^  f^oitfA  he  oendetk  the 
rich  tmply  awaffi'  lYue ;  Alary,  says  I,  we 
seldom  ntl  to  get  good  spiritual  food  fhmi  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  t^ay  he  has  kindly  supplied  oar 
bodily  wants.  She  wo  more  thankful  when  I 
ishowed  her  the  shilUnif,  than,  I  dare  say. 
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kif  your  ^raat  people  are  when  tbey  get  a  hmi- 
4rad  pounds.* 

Mr.  Jobneon*8  heart  emote  him  when  he 
beard  each  a  value  set  open  a  shilling  ;  surely, 
said  he  to  himself^  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
hat  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
parsued  his  story : 

*  Next  morninff  before  I  went  oat,  I  sent  part 
of  the  money  to  boy  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  water-gmel ;  which  you  know, 
sir,  made  it  nice  and  nourishing.  I  went  out 
to  cleave  wood  in  a  larm-yard,  for  there  was  no 
standing  oat  on  the  plain,  after  such  snow  as 
had  fiJlen  in  the  night  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  usual,  because  I  had  left  my  poor 
wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
this  day,  and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
tnist  Ciod  for  the  supplies  of  the  next  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wifb  fell  a  crying  as 
sooa  as  she  saw  me.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  fer  the  blessings  she  had  so 
Jately  received,  and  so  I  told  her.— ^  Oh,*  said 
she, '  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
frightened,  not  lest  we  should  have  no  portion 
in  this  world,  but  fer  fear  we  should  have  our 
whole  portion  in  it  Look  here,  John !'  So  say. 
ing,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
and  showed  me  two  warm,  thick,  new  blankets. 
I  ooald  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  lefl  her 
with  no  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
Uoe  rug.    I  was  still  more  amaaed  when  she 

Ct  hall  a  crown  into  mv  hand,  telling  me  she 
d  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Bfr. 
Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
good  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
been  erowned  with  mercies.  My  wife  got 
about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  rrovidenoe, 
k  waa  owing  to  these  comfbrts ;  for  the  rheu- 
matism, sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
ilannel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  job^  especiallv 
to  people  who  have  little  or  no  fire.  She  will 
alwaye  be  a  weakly  body  f  but  thank  God  her 
soul  prospers  and  is  in  health,  fiut  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  taikinff  on  at  this  rate.* — *  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,'  said  Sir.  Johnson ; '  I  am  much 
pleaaed  with  yoor  >tory,  yoo  shall  certainly  see 
roe  in  a  few  days.  jGood  night*  So  wying, 
he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  onl 
Sorely,  said  the  shepherd,  goodne$9  and  mercy 
Aeee  foUowed  me  aUihe  d^  of  my  l^t,  as  he 
gave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  he  got  home 
at  night 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
ter fer  his  thooghts  daring  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney. On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
seen,  said  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
happiness  which  the  world  could  not  eive,  and 
which  1  jiainly  see,  it  has  not  Seen  able  to  take 
away.  Thie  moat  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
merely  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
fiving  principle  brought  into  eveiy  common  ac- 
tion m  a  Biaa*s  life.  What  else  could  have  sup- 
ported this  poor  couple  under  every  Mtter  trial 
of  want  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  do  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honoor 
^hee ;  and  I  wiU  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it 


PART  XL 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  iny  readers  will  not 
he  sorry  to  heu  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Skejtkerd  of  Saiitm 
bury  Plain.  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  iUl 
of  gratitude  fer  the  fevours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  left  porsning  his 
journey,  after  having  promised  to  make  a  visit 
W  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  after  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  oat  on  his  retarn  toSidis- 
bury,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
shepherd's  village ;  fer  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  without  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  chm^  nearest 
the  boose  where  he  had  passed  the  night;  and 
after  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  that  hocue,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep- 
herd's cottage.  His  reason  fer  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  emploj- 
ment  allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  A- 
mily ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant or  unprofitable  to  obeerve  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  niety  spent 
his  Sunday :  for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  into  his  character,  of  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  aUe  to  form  a  better  iudg- 
men^  by  seeing  whether  his  praotice  at  nonie 
kept  pace  with  his  profbssions  abroad :  fer  it  is 
not  so  much  by  observing  how  people  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  jui%e  of  their 
characters. 

After  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in sight  of  the  oottaee,  to  which  he  waa  direct- 
ed by  the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken 
chimney.  He  wished  to  take  th#  femily  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  genUy  up  to  the  house 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen,  liie  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  so  re- 
spectable in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard*  «fr 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu-"^ 
meroos  young  femily,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  with  a  dean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  pieee  of 
a  coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  ejes^  devoutly  begged  the  Ue^ 
sing  of  heaven  on  their  homely  fkre.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dmners  eaten  with 
less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The  niepherd  and  his  wife  sat  down  with 
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Sfreat  8eeniin|r  cheerfulness,  but  the  children 
stood ;  and  wliile  the  mother  was  helpingr  them, 
little  fresh-coloared  Molly,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  frooi  the  bushes  with  so  much  deligfbt, 
cried  out,  *  Father  I  wisli  I  was  big  enough  to 
■ay  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  it  very  hearti- 
ly today,  for  I  was  thinking  what  must  |ioor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite  full.* — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
father;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodil?  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off, 
and  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that 
will  keep  us  humble.'    Molly  was  now  so  hun- 

Sy,  and  found  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
d  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention 
fVom  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she  cried  out,  'Look  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !*  Mr.  John- 
ion  finding  himself  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  ihey  were  so  much 

people  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apokjgiM  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  things  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
■ach  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
looking  round,  conld  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  vere  eating,  were  almost  as  white  as  their 
linen;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
■mallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was 
▼ery  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
beoonie  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass;  an  iron 
pot  and  kettle;  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handful  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  li^hted-^that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-fiwhion. 
ad  broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  stiQ  brighter 
spit;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  h»t  was  kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  corner,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  shepherd's  goods,  having 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by  him,  in  com- 
parison of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  h#  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  oocdd 
have  been  bad,  for  the  king's  ransom :  this  was 
a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously 
patched.  This  sacred  book  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
injury,  bat  such  as  time  and  much  use'  had 
made  it  sofibr  in  spite  of  care.    On  the  clean 


white  walk  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cmei* 
fixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  JVeio  HisUMy  Sf  m 
True  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier.* 

After   the   first  salutations  were  over,   Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  their 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.    Though  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more   respecllbl  to 
obep^  the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on 
their   slender  provisions,  genUy   rebuked   the 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself^  as  it 
was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish 
his  potatoes.    The  shepherd  said  nothing,  bat 
poor  Mary  ooloured  and  hung  down  her  need, 
saying,  *  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  b^ 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour's  bounty  ;  but  be  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.*  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  ea|^ 
nation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  on. 
So  she  continued  :  *■  You  most-  know,  sir,  that 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  but  with  all 
our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  able 
quite  to  paj^  off  the  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  fit 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.     Now 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  desired 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  said 
before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreshment 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness.—'  But  answer- 
ed he, '  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long 
together  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shiUings  to  the 
doctor  (and  thank  God  it  is  all  we  did  owe  in 
the  world.)   Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  d^ 
rectly  it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  enooarage- 
ment  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  case 
you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 
fit ;  for  I  must  own,'  added  my  poor  hasband, 
*■  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  lU 
without  any  help,  is  the  only  misfbrtone  that  I 
want  courage  to  fiice.' 

Here  the  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  dowii  so 
fost  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  heg. 
ged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  '  Indeed,  sir,* 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wifo  is  fhll  as 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  could 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying 
this  money  just  then,  because  she  said  it  was 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle- 
man's bounty  myself. — But  for  once,  sir,  I  would 
have  my  own  wav.  For  you  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  time  alone,  tending  my 
sheep,  'tis  a  great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  thooghts;  so 
that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  allow  my- 
self in  no  pleasures  and  no  practicesAhat  wont 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one 
is  a  good  deiQ  alone*  you  know,  sir,  all  one's  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  comfort  to 
be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit 
by  themselves.  But  as  I  was  saying-— when  1 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hill  701^ 
*  Printed  for  the  Cheap  Repository. 
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der,  said  I  to  myself^  a  good  dinner  u  a  good 
thin^  I  grant,  and  yet  it  will  be  but  cold  com- 
fiirt  to  me  a  week  after,  to  be  able  to  say — to  be 
rare  I  had^a  nice  shoulder  of  motton  last  San- 
day  for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman ! 
bot  then  I  am  in  debt  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
that*8  certain,  bat  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long 
been  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have 
spent  Jthe  crown;  and  now  if  my  poor  ?nfe 
should  be  taken  in  one  of  those  fits  again,  die 
she  must,  unless  God  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
itf  for  I  can  get  no  help  for  her.  This  thought 
settled  all ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and  paid  the 
crown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheerfalness 
as  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fat- 
test shoulder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
much  more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remem- 
brance !  O  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
naose  but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
after  them.* 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd's 
reasons  ;  and  agreed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  a  contented  tnindj  tokich  (as 
the  Bible  truly  says)  i$a  continual  fea$t,    *  Bat 
come,*  said  tlie  good  gentleman,  *  what  have  we 
got  in  this  brown  mug  7* — ''  As  ^food  water/  said 
the  shepherd,  *  as  any  in  the  kmg's  dominions. 
I  have  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which 
there  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have  been 
myself  in  a  great  town  not  fiir  off,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  get, 
while  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  door 
a  spring  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacob's  welL  When 
I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  often  no 
other  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wo- 
man at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
guest  that  ever  visited  this  world. 
^  *  Very  well,*  replied  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  but  as 
your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal 
to  beiojp  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 
something  for  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public 
hoose  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.    Let 
that  little  rosy-faoed  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.* 
So  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 
not  omt  to  stir ;  bat  cast  an  eye  at  his  fkther 
to  know  what  he  was  to  do.    •  Sir,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *■  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate- 
ful,  if  we  seem  to  refhse  your  favour ;  my  little 
body  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on  any 
other  occasion.    But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
and  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  pobuc 
bouse  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my 
ufe.    I  am  oflen  talking  against  these  doings  to 
ethers ;  and  if  I  should  say  one  thing  and  do 
soother,  yoa  can*t  think  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 
who  wcmld  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 
hsd  caught  the  shepberd*s  son  at  the  alehouse 
withont  explaining  how  it  happened.  Christians 
you  know,  sir,  most  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they 
will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
what  is  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 
which  they  are  eaUed.* 

*  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
IHend?*  said  Bfr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly  ask  your 
Pwdon,  sir,'  rmlied  the  tbspherd,  «if  I  think 
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that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  more 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.* 

*You  are  right  indeed,*  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
*  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing.* — *Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *I 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out.* — *  *Ti8  what  I 
wbh,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  Then,  sir,*  resumed 
the  shepherd,  *  I  doubt  if,  where  there  is  a  fro- 
quent  temptation  to  do  wrong,  any  fkult  can  be 
called  smaJl ;  that  is,  in  short,  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  man 
like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things, 
so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs  he  allows 
himself  in.* 

*  I  should  like,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you'  manage  in  this  respect* 

'  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir*  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  puzzles  and  injures 
poor  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to 
collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  Ir^  putting 
a  few  texts  together,  which  though  I  find  them 
dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold  out 
the  same  comfort  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt- 
ed, or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule— to  the  iat9 
and  the  teotitnony.  To  be  sure  I  can*t  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  grreat  books  I  once  saw  in  the  li- 
brary at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  were  acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo- 
ney to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  oould  only  have  been 
a  religion  for  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  God !  is  so  fiur 
from  being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
course of  our  Saviour  to  John*s  disciples,  it  is 
enough  to  reooncile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  his  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last 
Oo  tell  John,  says  he,  tkooe  thiws  tihich  ye  do 
hear  and  see;  the  Hind  receive  uieir  oightf  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepert  are  eleanoed,  and  the 
deaf  hear  J  and  the  dead  are  raioed  vp.  Now, 
sir,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  aothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder^  as  I  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  top-wind  the  poor  have 
the  Ooepel  preached  to  them.  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  must 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a  reli- 
gion  which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the 
poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.* 

*But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *you  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  partieobur  duty  firom 
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the  Bible,  though  that  immediate  duty  be  not 
fully  explained.* 

*  Indeed,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  think 
I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
but  a  willing  mind.    The  want  of  that  is  the 

freat  hindrance.  Whoso  doeth  my  mU^he  ohall 
runo  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder 
to  be  understood  than  any  want  of  learning. 
'Tis  corrupt  affections  which  blind  the  under- 
standing, sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible— the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  eecret  of  the  Lord 
«f  with  them  that  fear  him.  Nowi  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop*s,  where  oould  I 
£nd  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  aze  to  the  root 
of  all  covetousness,'  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  aU  men 
ae  I  unmld  they  ohould  ao  unto  me.  If  m>  neigh- 
bour does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refused 
lo  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
himi  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish, 
ness,  hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
•in,  who  daily  and  conseientiously  tries  his  own 
lieart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other/ 

'  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
general  application,*  said  Mr.  Johnston,  *  in  cases 
in  which  many,  I  fbar  do  not  apply.' 

'It  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepherd.  '  When  those  men  who  are  now  dis. 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  Grod's  children  in  uieir 
Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when  those  men,  I 
•ay,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doc 
trines  and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  them ;  for  I  remember  it  was  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pair  to  lose  their  innocence 
lor  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked  knowledge ;  be- 
sides, my  own  book  told  roe— 7b  fear  Ood  and 
honour  the  king — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
are  given  to  change — Not  to  epeak  etnl  of  digni- 
iiee — 7b  render  honour  to  whom  honour  it  aue. 
Bo  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  suoh  armour  fell  into  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  fimt,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  tne  window-seat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shop* 
herd  asked  his  pardon,  tolling  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  bad 
brought  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  being  too 
late  ror  church,  that  it  was  but  who  oould  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  taught  them  to  think  that  no- 
thing  was  more  indecent  than  to  get  into  church 
afler  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  ajDon- 
Ibfluon  of  sin,  it  looked  very  praramptnons  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  looked  af  if  paopla  4ti 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  Uioagli 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance  might  plead 
difference  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yol  those  irho 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell^  coold 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  takin|f 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  mi^JiC 
fit  them  fi>r  the  solemn  duties  of  the  plaoe  to 
which  they  were  going.    *  I  have  often  heaoi 
sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson, '  that  mmmj 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  pec^ile, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  u  what  fimme 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.    They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  teke  them  up  again  the  veny 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  ine 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  streei  on  the 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worshipb   Now, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  iitde 
time  to  brinjj  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  mMf 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *  Yea,  sir,*  nh 
plied  the  shepherd ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  my  mind«  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man, or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  Kinf 
of  kings  be  treated  with  less  respect  7    Wesiiles, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  church 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  dedroos  not  to  be 
the  last  there,  as  they  would  be  if  they  weie 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fiiir.' 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  dergymaii^ 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  charactsr  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  ftr,  hiin, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility;  expreasiiig> 
his  concern  that  he  oould  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wished,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance^ 
but  hoped  to  have  a  little  tolk  with  him  beftwe 
he  led  the  village.    As  they  walked  akog  to- 

Skther,  Mr.  Johnson  made  suoh  inquiries  Moot 
e  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  pietyi  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-deniaL  They  parted ; 
the  clergyman  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  w'Se  and  children,  and  was  be. 

Sinning  in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  iastmot 
is  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in* 
■iated  that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  hie 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
gentleman,wno  was  very  deeirous  of  being  osdfnl 
to  his  own  servante  ana  workmen  in  the  way  of 
reUgious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry  to 
find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  paina, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  nndontand 
him;  for  though  his  meaning  waa  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  thingo  he  said  were  not  hard  to  hs 
understood,  yet  the  toordt  were,  espeeially  to 
such  as  were  very  ignorant  And  he  now  began 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  so  wi^e  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  •  simple,  agrseahie, 
and  fhmiliar  way  of  ozpresiing  theniselvos»( 
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pban  heurtrt  would  not  be  mneb  Um 
better  lor  them.  For  this  resmi  he  wee  not 
mbove  Hiieiiuig  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
^whicfa  this  honest  man  taught  his  &mi]y ;  for 
tlioo^h  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
▼mntmges  over  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
and  Gonld  teach  him  many  things,  yet  he  was 
not  too  proad  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  point  where  he  thongfal  the  shepherd  might 
Jbavo  the  advaiitage  of  him. 

Tills  gentleman  was  mnch  pleased  with  the 
knomrledge  and  piety  ^hich  he  discovered  in  the 
•rs  of  the  children :  and  desired  the  shop- 
to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  «p  a 
inae  of  divine  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
of  his  fiunily,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
Uttie  reading.  'Oh!  as  to  that,  air,'  said  the 
ahepberd,  *  we  do  not  read  moeh  ezoept  in  one 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God*a  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
aa  it  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bnng*  the  fruits  of  tM  Sunday  reading  into  the 
week's  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
etipboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
lo  apply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
with  in  the  field.* 

*  I  <ioB't  quite  understand  you,'  said  Mr.  John- 
aoo.     *  Sir,  replied  the  shepfierd,  *I  have  but  a 
poor  gifi  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
tlMNi|:li  I  have  much  oomftrt  from  them  in  my 
owa  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  igno- 
rant and  hard-working  peo|^who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  salvation,  may  help  to  keep  up  de- 
voat  thoughts  and  good  affections  during  the 
week,  though  they  Inve  hardly  any  time  to  look 
at  a  book ;  and  it  will  heip  them  to  keep  out 
bed  thoughts  too;  which  is  no  small  matter. 
Bot  then  they  nrast  know  the  Bible  ;  they  most 
have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently ;  that  is  a 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  finr  a  Christian  to  set  up 
with ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  caoreful 
ia  teaching  it  to  my  children ;  and  even  in 
storiai^  their  memories  with  psalms  and  chap- 
ters.   This  is  a  great  help  tp  a  poor  hard^work- 
m^  man,  who  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing 
a  them  but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good 
aeoouat.    If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  almost  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
fiU  his  heart  with  thankfulnesai  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.    When  I  look  upwards  the  Mea9en8 
dsdars  the  aferyof  Chd,  tend  shall  I  be  silent 
end  ongratefol  7    If  I  Uxk  round  and  see  the 
vallies  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  Power  wha  givetk  me  all  tktm 
rieUy  tt^enjmf  ?  I  may  learn  gratitude  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  lor  the  ex  knaweth  hie  oumer, 
end  tike  mee  hie  maetefe  ertb^  and  shall  a  Christian 
not  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
great  things  God  has  done  fee  him  ?  I,  wlxram 
u  ahepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
etaat  remembrance  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
ffeieth  me  in  green  jumiwree^  andimaketh  me  to 
lie  deum  heeide  the  etUl  iMrters,  and  uhoee  rod 
and  etaff  comfort  me,    A  religion,  sir,  which 
hai  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in  the 
^  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.    And  yet 


in  another  sense,  true  religion,  which  from  sound 
principles  brings  ferth  right  practice,  fills  up  (he 
whole  time,  and  life  loo  as  one  may  say/ 

*  You  are  happy,^  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  eorruptions 
of  the  world.'  '  Sir,'  repUed  the  shej^rd,  *  I  do 
not  escape  the  oorruptions  of  my  own  evil  na* 
ture.  Even  there,  on  that  wild  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  ii  prone  to  evil 
thoughts^  I  suppose,  sir,  that  diiSbrent  states 
have  diflferent  temptations.  You  great  folks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhape,  are  exposed  to 
some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  evil  thoughts  are  t  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 
of  Ghxi,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
grace.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God's 
help  continually,  and  if  be  should  give  me  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost.' 

.  Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  sin- 
eerity,  for  ho  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
against  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  bmu  who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Ghristian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis<r 
course,  Mr.  Jenkins^  the  olergymaui  came  in^ 
After  the  usual  salutations,  be  said,  *  Well  shep. 
herd,  I  wish  you  joy ;  I  j|now  you  will  be  sorry 
to  gain  any  aidvantage  by  the  death  of  a  neigh- 
bour ;  but  old  Wilsonii  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
and  I  trust  so  well  prepared,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  his  death.  I  have  been  tc 
pray  by  him,  but  he  died  while  I  staid.  I  have 
always  intended  you  should  succeed  to  his  place;* 
'tis  no  ^reat  matter  of  profit,  but  ^ery  little  \» 
something.' 

^  *  Ifo  great  matter,  sir !'  cried  the  shepherd  ^ 
^indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me ;  it  will-  merer 
than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his- 
goodness !' — Mary  said  nothing,  but  lifted  up  her 
^yes  full  of  tears  in  silent  gratitude. 

*  I  am  glad  of  this  Itttte  circumstance,'  sai^ 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
BTexy  religious  instiCotion,  that  I  would  never  * 
have  even  the  amen  added  to  the  excellent  pray^ 
ers  of  our  church,  by  vam  or  profane  lips,  and  if 
it  depended  on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thin^ 
ia  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligioue 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  I  anr  to  say  that  this  mat-^ 
tor  is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
thttt  I  know  some  of  a  wery  indiflbrent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  JbhnsoQ  now  itupined  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  m  the  pariah. 
'  More  than  you  would  expect,'  replied  he,  *•  from 
the  seeming  smallness  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  see.'>^  I  think,* 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill 
yonder,  he  told  me  yoir  had  no  Sunday  schooL' 
*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,'  said  the  rai^ 
nister.  *  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  misfor- 
tune by  puMic  catechising ;  but  baying  two  or 
three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much 
time  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction  ^and  having 
a  krge  femily  of  my  own,  and  ne  assistance  firony 
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others,  I  have  never  been  able  to  establish  a 
school' 

*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday  .school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pious  clergy, 
men  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  ourselves. 
*  Shepherd,*  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
f  reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
It  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  them,*  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  power,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  I  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that  con- 
dition more  easy  to  himself,  and  pot  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  help,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  manner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself. — What  rent  do  you 
pay  ibr  this  cottage  7* 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,* 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tatteead  condition ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  7* 

*That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,'  said  the 
clergyman,  *is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.' — *  That  will  be  very  convenient,* 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  'pray  what  is  the  rent 7* 
— *  I  think,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  guineas.' — *Very  well,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk's 
place  be  worth,  think  you  7'  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I  make  np  the  difference.*  *True,  sir,*  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife*s  father, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  clerk's  old 
goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
for  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.*  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in- 
deed  this  house  will  do  very  well.'  *  ft  may  do 
very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  ror 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  minister's  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawfUl  way  in  which  yon  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to 


your  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope^  a  great 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  others.    The  rest  <if  the 
week  you  will  work  as  usual*    The  diflforeiioa 
of  rent  between  this  house  and  the  derk'a  I 
shall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  you  in  a   better 
houBe  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  groml 
act  of  kindness.'-As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out-of-dooTp 
work,  I /propose  to  e%dow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  emploj 
her  notable  turn  to  rood  account,  by  t«ifthing 
ten  or  adozen  girls  toknit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread ;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  ftr 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  uaefuL* 

*Not  rich,  sir 7'  cried  the  shepherd;  *Hov 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless, 
ings  7.  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thateh 
over  her  head  7  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  Ibr 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  loee  her  7  Indeed 
my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God 
will  give  me  humility.' — ^Here  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other  and  burst  into  tears.  Tbe 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed out  upon  the  little  green  before  the  door, 
that  these  honest  people  might  give  Tent  to 
their  feelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  comer  of  the  room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  foil  on 
their  knees,  devootlv  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  iMarty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  eoople 
offered  up  for  their  benefiictors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  the^  besought  the  Moss 
ing  of  Grod  on  the  work  m  whiw  they  were 
gomg  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  thb  happy  &- 
roily,  and  walked  to  the  parsonsge,  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  the  shepherd  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  now  comfortable  habita- 
tion.  Mr.  Jenkins's  fother-inJaw,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wifo  the 
blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsonage  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and 
assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  once 
a  year,  in  his  summer's  journey  over  the  plain, 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  lifb. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bountv.  The  shepherd's  seal  and 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  old  resorted  to  hu  school  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  instructed ;  and 
the  clergyman  hul  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  ibr  the  protection^e  gave  the 
school  bv  the  great  increase  in  his  congrega- 
tion.  The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indispensable  daty  of 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  picas 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to  nn- 
derstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  tbe  public 
worship  of  God. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock,  were  two  lads 
apprenticed  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
WillianM,  a  slmmaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
fordshire: they  were  pretW  near  the  same  a^, 
but  of  very  different  chsra^rs  and  dispositions. 
Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  grood  cir- 
cumetances,  who  g^ave  the  usual  apprentice  fee 
with  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
father  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
roing,  he  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
leiurn  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
aboutafiiome ;  for  Jack  always  preferred  bird^s- 
nesting  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
he  would  trifle  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
tboiiffht  be  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
and  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
to  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  All  this  time  his 
little  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
oorn  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
mount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
not  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good-nature, 
might  have  tamed  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  fa- 
▼oarite.  She  concealed  and  forgave  all  his  faults. 
To  be  sure  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 
bot  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 
for  Jack  had  a  good  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she 
would  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 
the  boy.    The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is 
called,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and, 
with  Uiem,  gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  his  child.    He  was  a  laborious  and  in- 
dustrious man,  but  had  no  religion ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 
day,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  account. 
His  wife  managed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 
really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
any  thing  farther.    If  she  had  been  careless  in 
her  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworn ; 
but  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 
kindness,  he  ?ave  himself  little  concern  about 
the  matter.    The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 
and  that  indeed  is  a  great  point ;  but  she  was 
neglectful  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
servants.     Her  husband*8    substance,  indeed, 
was  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 
iulted.    His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
but  it  was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 
tousness.    And  the  farmer,  though-  he  did  not 
care  for  liquor,  was  too  oAen  driven  to  the  public- 
house  in  the  eveninjr,  because  his  own  was 
neither  quiet  nor  comfortable.   The  mother  was 
always  scolding,  a||d  the  children  were  always 
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enough  to  value,  but  to  aave  her  darling  from 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  for  if  he  had  not  gone  to 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thought  the  former  was  the  least  tire- 
some of  ^he  two.    Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opinion  of  hb  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 
Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from   the  indul- 
gences of  a  &ther*s  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.    This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  way.    But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mmd  only  what  is 
falsely  called  Me  main  chance ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious master  for  his  sofl^  he  lefl  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
consequence.    This  is  a  very  common  fault; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  of  their  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.    If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  good  master,  it  is  indeed  possibU 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  but  it  does 
not  oflen  happen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  father 
has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  towards  a  man*s  comfort  to  have  his  con- 
science quiet  in  that  respect,  however  Ood  may 
think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  care  to  desire  his 
friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  workman ;  and 
the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not 
too  strict ;  for  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tender- 
ly, was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
contradicted  in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the 
common  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the  far- 
mer as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master ; 
and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams 
he  went 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  pCirish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having 
so  nqinerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  was  in  evOry  thing 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  WM 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth ;  and  tliough 
so  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labonrerg  was  a  moch 

Cc 
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bettior  scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
fiurmer's  son. — His  father  had,  it  is  true,  been 
able  to  ffive  him  but  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  be^ut  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  very  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind-hearted  young  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father*s  cottage.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
ing manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  often  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  his  day*s  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  hini  him- 
self to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  hjjn,  that  he 
■bowed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
firequently  given  him  half-pence  and  pence  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
before  ne  was  bi^  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book ;  he  wondered  how  he  came 
by  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
^rish  likely  to  have  gi^Vn  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
ther oould  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made*  a  rood  figure  at 
church  to-day :  it  made  you  look  Tike  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  BO  ready  in  all  parte  of  the  ser- 
vice. How  came  you  by  that  book  7'  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
saving  up  the  money  by  sinp^le  half-pence,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 

gle  farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — ^  My  dear 
ov,'  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  fbr  two  reasons : — ^first,  from  thy  saving 
tarn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cauae  thou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen-penoe 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.' 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  beean  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
■ai  to  instruct  him  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
Boon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
■ervice,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
penoe.  This  he  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  som,  with  which  he  bought  shoes  and 
fltockinga ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  Itfge  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
bay  them  fbr  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
be  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour  in  the 
field,  he  oonatantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the .  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  Jamet  was  not  overstout  in  his  make,  his 
ftthar  thankfhlljr  acoepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
lish  ofiicers  to  bind  out  his  ton  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  however,  had  not,  like  fiurmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  chooeing  a  master  for  hie  son;  or 


he  would  carefully  have  inquired  if  be 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  bat  Wil- 
liams the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  an,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none ; 
for  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  Wil- 
lianis  than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  yyould 
be  the  making  of  lite  boy  to  go  to  him.  The 
father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  chooeen^ 
so  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing'. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  hJs 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  noteble  wpman, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  witfaoat  a 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  hand- 
some  suit  for  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  oonplt 
of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pi^ 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  wiL 
ling  to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  tbem- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oflener  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  be  more  usef\il  in  family 
work.  They  are  great  losers  by  it  evexy  way , 
not  only  as  they  are  disquali^ing  their  girls 
from  making  good  wives  hereafter,  but  they  are 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantege ;  for  gentry 
could  much  oftener  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  often  got  an  old  c(Nit,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  abte 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up  de- 
cently themselves.  But  half  a  crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  coste  but  a  fow 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
gentry  can  afford  to  give— so  they  often  give 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  so 
little  able  to  turn'  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  take  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-makers. 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams's, 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman, 
had  plenty  of  business — He  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  but 
Jack  and  James.  • 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  foulte,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enough, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he 
heard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work — ^the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leather  another;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  thread 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up  the  street  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance—out ran  Jack — nothing  oould  stop  him, 
and  not  a  stich  more  oould  lie  do  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  da^.  Every  duty,  every  promise  was 
for^tten  for  the  aH|nt  pleasure— he  coald  not 
resist  the  smallesQI^ktation — ^he  never  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  clHder  whether  a  thing  waa 
right  or  wronpr,  b«|  Sother  he  liked  or  diiliked 
it  And  as  his  ill-)l|ipng  mother  took  oare  to 
send  him  privately  a  good  supply  of  poeket- 
I  money,  that  deadly  bane  to  all  youthfhl  virtnei 
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ho  hmd  geofBnXij  a  few  pence  ready  to  spend, 
and  to  indolge  in  the  present  diversioii  whatever 
it  was.  And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
spending  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  con- 
tinoally  reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
answered,  *  whA  have  you  to  complain  about  7 
It  is  nothing  to  yon  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
nobody's  money  bat  my  owli.  *That  may  be,* 
replied  the  other,  *  bat  yoa  cannot  say  it  is  your 
own  time  that  yon  spend.*  He  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was;  but  James  fetched  down  their  in- 
dentures,  and  there  showed  him  that  he  had  so. 
lenmly  bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
vfTBMte  his  master*s  property.  *Now,*  quoth 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of 
thy  master's  property.'  To  this  he  replied, 
*  every  one*s  time  was  his  own,  and  he  should 
not*8it  moping  all  day  over  his  last — ^fbr  his  part, 
he  thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice.' 

James  dic^not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  some  silly  lads  would  have  done ; 
nor  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion  :  for  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
who  waa  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
when  he  was  mUed^  he  reviled  not  again.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle, 
that  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could 
not  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never 
to  follow  his  Mvice. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
■ions  in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  effects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
same  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the 
town  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or  the  sight  of  a 
puppet-show,  soon  led  him  to  those  places  to 
which  an  these  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  leads 
I  mean  the  alehmue.  The  acquaintance  picked 
up  in  the  street  was  carried  on  at  the  Gray- 
hound  ;  and  the  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon 
Ied«to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
turally much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  manage- 
ment  and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
have  recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  ex- 
ample, might  have  made  somethmg  of  Jack. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though 
a  good  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
■lastsr,  was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
so  far  from  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
the  Greyhound  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
Older  either  in  his  shop  or  family.  He  left  the 
chief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  he  had  more  mo- 
ney, and  his  father  was  belter  in  the  world  than 
the  father  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge ;  who  was  to  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  taught  him  of  fals  trade.  With 
Mra  Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
constantly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
his  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
the  spit,  or  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark,  that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
mistrcM,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


fill  as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  idways  to  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  employ  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less  unjust 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  fi>und  out  that  his  favourite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  might 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  having 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it.  James, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  his  beflt,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait- 
ing. Willianis  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  out  From 
that  time  lie  no  longer  considered  James  as  a 
drudge,  but  as  one  fitted  fbr  the  high  depart- 
ments  of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regularly 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master's 
esteem :  fbr  there  were  now  never  any  of  those 
blunders  or  false  charges  fbr  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  fiimous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry,  and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had ;  but  tliere  were  many  thin|||i  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  songs.  All  these  things 
were  a  great  grief  to  his  sober  mind  ;  he  com- 
plained to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himself^ 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  correct  his  servants, 
if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  bis  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  efiects  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  or 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  was 
some  new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  coming 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  whi(£ 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  the  master  been  at  the  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
tlie  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
home  shoos  to  the  country  customers  on  the 
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Sunday  morning;  which  he  wickedly  thoaght 
was  a  Bavingr  of  time,  as  it  preTented  their  hin- 
dering  their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
•hamefal  practices  greatly  aflBlicted  poor  James ; 
he  begged  his  master  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish 
conscience,  as  he  called  it 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business, 
end  generally  after  he  had  deliyered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
at  fiyes,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  hii  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down  and 
prayed  heartily  to  God  to  forgive  him  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid ;  he  took 
care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
leave  his  snoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  the  day  might 
come  when  his  conscience  might  be  delivered 
from  this  grievous  burthen.  He  was  now  par- 
ticularly thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  ibr- 
merly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  hematly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  ms  master's  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred 
■pending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
which  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  given  him  when  he  left  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his  evening  ex- 
ercise. And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen,  by  James's  advice  and  example,  was 
nom  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
over  tojg^ether  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
improving ;  and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

James's  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent, that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  affairs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  gtffw- 
ing  worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  now 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
eel  of  squalling  brats — that  let  people  say  what 
thiiy  would  of  nim,  they  should  never  say  he  was 


ti  hypocrite,  and  as  long  ai  they  oonld  not  oal 
him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  else  they  ealM 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  iramediatsly  wmt  fle 
the  Grayhoundi,  where  he  now  spent  not  oily 
every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  bat  good 
part  of  the  day  and  night  alsK— His  wiib  was 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  have  been 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  be  cxraU 
not  hold  It  much  h>nger. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  placed 
many  diverting  tricks,  Wflliams  liked  hia  oom- 
pany;  and  ofran  allowed  him  to  make  one  at 
the  Greyhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  one  tbmight  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite— ee  he  was  as  a 
companion  in  frolic,  and  foolery,  and  piea&mrt, 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  would  not  trust  nim  with 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money  :  Ufa, 
no — ^when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trost  was 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  >lhey 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  busineM 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  afield ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  woold 
trust  James  with  untold  gold;  and  even  was 
foolishly  tempted  tb  neglect  his  business  the 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligenee, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse; 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  jhop 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  Id 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  his 
master  was  not  yet  come  from  the  Grayhoond. 
As  this  was  now  become  a  common  ease,  ha 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  taster  from  the 
Grayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment 
for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op- 
posite to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table  cover- 
ed with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel; 
behind  the  taMe  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faces  smear, 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  made  his  way  after  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  comer.  Not 
a  word  was  utterml,  but  the  silent  horror  seemed 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere  oofflmoo 
drunken  bout 
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What  was  the  di»may  of  James,  when  he  aaw 
miaerable  mafiter  atretched  out  on  the  settle, 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death  \  He  had  fallen  into 
m.  fit ;  after  having  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the 
night,  and  seemed  to  have  but  a  few  minutes  to 
liye.  In  his  frightful  ooantenance,  was  dis. 
pl&yed  the  dreadful  picture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
lie  struggled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  inlozica- 
tion,  and  the  pangs  of  a  djing  man.  He  reco- 
vered his  senses  ror  a  few  moments,  and  called 
out  to  ask  if  his  &ithful  servant  was  come.— 
James  went  ap  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. — *  Oh  ! 
JTaideB,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
few  me,  comfort  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  oom- 
Ibrt,  as  is  too  often  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

*  James,'  said  he,  *■  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — you  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wi&, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,*  said  he 
to^his  stupified  companions :  but  none  were  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up 
his  heart  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himself!  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  *  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me— but  you  have  still  time,* 
said  he  to  the  half-dru^en  terrified  crew  around 
him.  *  Where  is  Ja%7*  Jack  Brown  came 
forward,  but  was  too  much  frightsned  to  speak. 
*  O  wretched  boy  !*  said  he,  *  1  fear  I  shall  have 
the  ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
for.  Stop  short ! — Take  warning — now  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
not  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ed— O  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  !* 
Here  he  lifled  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  hard  sithe  hand  of  James  ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  etesnity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend — ^no  one 
was  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
many  tears  for  his  unhappy  master ;  and  even 
made  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown 'stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
men to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
employed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
most  serious  thoughts,  and  praymg  heartily  to 
€rod,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
awa^  upon  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
death. — ^The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
as  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
in  an  humble  reliance  on  Grod*s  gracious  help, 
were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
ever  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
dying  master's  last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  huried,  and  his  affairs 
eame  to  be  inquired  into,  they  were  found  to  be 
k  a  sad  conditioo.    His  wira,  indeed,  was  the 
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less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  oontribated  her  fhU 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  howaver, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  aocounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  pat 
in  his  word,  things  came  to  be  settled  ratner 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly out  of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  bemg  re- 
paid, if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  smul  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond ;  for  this  he  waa  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  »t  this  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindAess,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  hsd  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  the  distressed  mother  of  an  infant 
family ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours^  master  of  a  con- 
siderable shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  also  what 
befel  his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  wiH 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respectable  master  of  a  large 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  from  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of 
God,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principle! 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


PARTIL 

7%e  Apprentice  turned  Maeter, 

Thk  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker, who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gray- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  upright 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
late  master*s  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  waa  not  worth  a  shilling  of 
his  own-HTOch  is  the  power  of  a  good  oharacter  I 
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And  when  we  last  parted  from  him  he  had  jast 
got  poBseasion  of  his  master^s  shop. 

This  sudden  proeperity  waa  a  time  of  trial 
fi>r  James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  became  a  cre- 
ditable tradesman,  I  shall  hereafler  think  proper 
to  call  Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  for  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  ourselves  till  we  become  our 
own  masters.  There  is  indeed  always  a  rea- 
aonable  hope  that  a  good  servant  will  not  make 
a  bad  master,  and  that  a  faithful  apprentice  will 
proYe  an  honest  tradesman.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful ;  and  some  folks  who  seem  to 
behave  very  well  while  they  are  under  subjec- 
tion, no  sooner  mi  a  little  power  than  their 
beads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
those  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant 
themselves,  so  that  one  would  think  that  with 
their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memory  too. 
I  have  known  some  who  had  suffered  most 
hardships  in  their  early  days,  beoqpie  the  most 
hard  ancf  oppressive  in  their  turn :  so  that  they 
■eem  to  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which 
God  gives  to  the  children  of  Israel  why  they 
should  be  merciful  to  their  servants,  remember- 
ing^ said  he,  that  thou  thyself  vxu  ahond-man, 

Youn^  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  himself. 
He  had  indeed  the  only  sore  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  uneasiness  in 
his  natural  disposition :  for  that  only  just  serves 
to  make  folks  good-natured  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  patient  when  they  have  nothing 
to  vex  them. — James  went  upon  higher  ground. 
He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions ; 
he  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be- 
cause  he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  iU,  because  he  knew  he  had  him- 
self  a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation 
to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had 
such  friends?  No  indeed.  He  worked  with 
double  diligence  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and 
to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their 
kindness.  Such  behaviour  as  this  is  the  great- 
est encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  people 
to  lend  a  litUe  money.  It  creates  friends,  and 
it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best 
manner ;  this  got  him  business ;  he  set  out  with 
a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  customers ; 
this  oeeured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons 
for  not  promising  to  send  home  ffoods  when  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 
The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the 
next,  because  it  was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit 
•ooner  worn  out  than  that  which  is  gained  by 
false  pretences.  AAer  a  little  while  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detect- 
ed,  that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
for  it  in  the  long  rung.  Deceit  is  the  worst 
part  of  a  8hopkeeper*s  stock  in  trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family. — 
This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  himself, 
one  fine  summer's  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning 
over  the  half-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family.  My 
cares  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see 
the  higher  one  gets  in  lifo  the  more  one  has  to 


answer  for.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind  the 
row  I  used  to  foel  when  I  was  made  to  emrry 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ungodly  Biabater : 
and  let  me  now  keep  the  resolution  I  then  lorm- 
ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  ho  re. 
solved  to  do'quickly ;  and  he  set  out  at  first  ■■ 
he  meant  to  go  on.    The  Sunday  was  truJj  a 
day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock*s.    He  would  not  aUov 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on  that  day  to 
oblige  the  best  customer  he  had.    And  what  did 
he  lose  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  the  peo- 
ple were  once  used  to  it,  they  liked  Satoniay 
night  just  as  welL    But  had  it  been  otfaerwiee 
he  would  have  given  up  his  gains  to  hia  eoo- 
science. 

Showing  how  Mr.  Stock  behaved  to  hi»  appret^ 

ticeo. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  aa  to  haw 
apprentices,  he  thought  himself  as  accountable 
for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  chil- 
dren.     He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a 
cheerfiil  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  so  that 
the  lads  who  had  seen  too  much  of  swearing,  re- 
probate masters,  were  fond  of  him.    They  were 
never  afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him 
all  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  their  mas. 
ter  as  their  best  friend,  for  they  said  they  would 
do  any  thing  for  a  good  Word  and  a  kind  kiok. 
As  he  did  not  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to 
conceal  it,  and  thereby   make  one  fault  two. 
But  though  he  was  very  kind,  he  was  very 
watchful  also,  for  he  did  not  think  neglect  any 
part  of  k indness.    He  brought  them  to  adopt  one 
very  pretty  method,  which  was,  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  divert  themselves  with  writing  out 
half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  neat  copy- 
book  with  gilt  covers.    You  have  the  same  at 
any  of  the  stationers ;  they  do  not  cost  above 
fourpence,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  he 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  writ, 
ten  in  the  fairest  hand.    *  And  now  my  boys,* 
said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your 
texts  best  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who 
does  this  shall  choose  for  next  Sunday.*    Thus 
the  boys  soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 
heart,  almost  without  knowing  how  they  came 
by  them.    He  taught  them  how  to  make  a  prac- 
tical  use  of  what  they  learnt :  *  for,*  said  he,  *  it 
will  answer  little  purposes  to  learn  texts  if  we 
do  not  try  to  live  up  to  them.'    One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  run 
back  again  to  his  work  when  he  heard  his 
master's  step,  he  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  text,  which  happened 
to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.     He  showed  him 
what  was  meant  by  being  obedient  to  his  master 
in  einglenena  of  heart  a$  unto  Christy  and  ex- 
plained to  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  work  with  eye-serviA  ao  men  pUatertf 
but  doing  the  wiU  qf  God  from  the  hearty  that 
the  lad  said  he  should  never  forfvet  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than  the 
soundest  horse-whipping  would  have  done. 

How  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  debL 
Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  hv 
waa  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  pffsfletMe 
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temper.  He  had  also  a  good  reputation  fi>r  skill 
in  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of 
tbrooi^h  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon 
more  work  than  he  obuld  possibly  do.  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  due.  In  two  or  three  years 
he  was  able  to  be^in  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
Uie  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  moaey  as  soon  as  it  became  dae,  was  this : 
"—He  had  observed  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  old  mastttr,  put  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
long  as  they  oould,  even  though  they  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  Thw  deceived 
them :  ibr  having  money  in  their  pockets  they 
Ibrgot  it  belong^  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
when  they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  in  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  the  less:  a  yoang  trades- 
man, when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
at  least  ask  himself;  *  Whether  this  money  is 
his  own  or  hb  creditors  V  Thia  little  qnestion 
might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
he  has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
sharp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Now  I  know  it  is  the  Ikshion  among  some  folks, 
(and  a  bad  fashion  it  is,)  to  fancy  that  good 
jieople  have  no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  their 
isnoranoe.    It  is  not  true.    That  good  man,  St. 
Paul,  knew  better.*    And  when  men  do  not 
own  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
in  their  hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anxi- 
ous to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it    But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  J^mes  Stock.    *  Examine* 
yourselves  truly,'  said  he,  ^is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechismf*    He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
d^ire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
burden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
iMmesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  oovetousness.     He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
his  heart  lay  that  way.    So  instead  of  being 
proud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  Uiat 
lie  never  spent  bis  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
alehouse ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  work- 
ed  and  how  he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
oat  of  a  wrong  root.    The  following  event  was 
o^  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulgmg  any  dis- 
position to  oovetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings 
and  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  victuab,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  In  spite  of  hb  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
very  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  oould  not  help  thinking  he  knew  some- 
thing of  hb  fiice»  He  fetched  him  out  a  good 
pieoe  of  bread  and  ekeese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
devouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
and  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man- 
ner ?  *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  years,*  said 
the  boy ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Grayhound. 
Mammy  says  he  used  to  live  at  thb  shop,  and 
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then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  victuab 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  on 
finding  that  this  dirtv  be?gar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  ofhisola  master.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  tJib  poor  destitute  child,  but  he  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  own  prosperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  '  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  7*  said  he  to  him,  *for  I  understand  you 
all  went  home  to  vour  roother*s  friends.* — *•  So 
we  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  thb  place* 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.' 

'  And  where  do  you  live  here  ?'  said  Mr.  Stock. 

*  O  sir,  we  are  all  put  into  the  parish  poor- 
house.' — *  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thin^ 
to  help  to  maintain  you  ?' — *  No,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
fi>lks,  aAd  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  few  half- pence.' — *•  And  have  you  any 
money  in  your  pocket  now  V — *•  Yes,  sir,  1 
have  got  three  halfpence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.' — *  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker's 
over  the  way  7' — ^  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  says 
she  wiU  have  her  tea  twice  a-day  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it.' — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  7*  said 
Mr.  Stock : — *  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.' — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechbm  V — *■  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member something  about  hon&uiine  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.' — *  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  7* 
— *One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  wid 
always  made  me  say  my  pravers  to  him  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  1  should  go  to  the 
wicked  place- if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am  still 
afraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  friend  now ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  beat  him.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  on 
the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker's 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  oould  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautifiil 
hymn  so  deservedly  the  favourite  of  all  children. 

*  Not  more  than  otheri  I  deserve. 

Yet  God  balb  given  me  more ; 
Fbr  I  have  fooj}  while  others  starve. 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door.* 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 

*  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.'  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told 
him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  the 

1  following  week. 
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How  Mr,  Sioek  contrived  to  be  eharitalUe  toUkout 

any  expense. 

Stock  hod  abundant  subject  for  meditation 
that  night  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  hoy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  oi  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
just  ,*  said  he,  *  before  I  am  generous.*  Still  he 
oould  not  bear  to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take 
him  into  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
principled state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
thought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  ia  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
for  this  boy  in  the  evening  7  It  will  be  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  be^an  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putang  off  till  to-morrow  what  sSbuld  be 
done  to-day ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
goodness,  to  this  little  saying :  *  I  am  young  and 
healthy,'  said  he,  *  one  honr*s  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these 
over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school.  I  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
■ins  of  his  fiither,  but  I  consider  that  though 
God  hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement* 

Toomiy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock's  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
ooat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  find  his  mother.  They  found  her 
flressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
rolling  with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
eaid  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.' — *■  So 
much  the  worse,'  said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
yon  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.'  *  Oh  Jem !'  said  she,  (for  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
aoon  recollected  him)  *  fine  times  for  you !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^yon  know  the  proverb. 
I  ahall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.' 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  sorry 
for  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  bands.  I  will  give  him  a  year's  board  and 
achooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
18  fit  for.    I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  the 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  fbrs&ke  }um, 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  hoar 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep^ 
company  wiUi  these  pilfering  idle  children. 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  ypa 
please,  but  here  he  mutt  not  come.' 

^The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying^,  say- 
ing,  *  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  £f 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  be 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  ooaid 
do  BO  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.*  The 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  clothes^ 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  beea 
pawned  at  the  dram-shop  before  the  week  wsi 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  crjiag 
she  fbll  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  ts 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  becauss 
she  was  poor.  She  even  went  so  far  aa  to  say 
she  would  not  part  from  him ;  she  said  ahe  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowola  of  com- 
passion, but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.    *  Why,'  said  hfi, 

*  should  I  work  over-hoors,  and  wear  out  my 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  ?'  But  soon  he 
checked  this  thought,  by  reflecting  on  the  ptr 
tience  and  long-suffering  of  Giod  with  rebellioos 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reajsoned  with  her  on  the  foUy 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy !  but  some 
p^ple  were  bom  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
^tock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  he  should 
have  him  soon  enough.^  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice, 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  scbftol  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  for 
auch  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men. By  the  by  il  was  that  very  young  follow 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  ipood  example, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  Williams's 
junketing.  Will  oominff  home  early  one  even- 
mg  was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself^  long  afVsr  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
so  heartily  to  know  the  reason,  that  Stock  owned 
the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying 
out, '  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  your- 
self however  ;  we  will  go  snanks  in  maintaining 
Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
son was  idling  about  when  his  master  was  work- 
ing for  charity.'  This  made  the  hour  pass 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  Grod's  bless- 
ing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  bat  he 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and  found 
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nua^  opportanitMt  of  abowin;  kindMM  to  I 
tbem,  and  to  their  children  afler  them.  He  now 
caat  about  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  be  was 
thooght  a  prosperous  man,  and  was  very  well 
lookinif  besides,  most  of  the  smart  n^irls  of  the 
]dace,  with,  tb^ir  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
paradinflT  before  the  ahoip,  and  would  even  go  to 
church  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
Sut  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
jDther  things  in  his  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
about  these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con- 
cern in  seeing  tfaeib  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
■o  that  the  rerj  means  they  took  to  please  him 
made  him  disbke  them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
«f  excellent  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 


employed  night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  aged, 
'widowed  meiber,  who  was  both  lame  and  bund. 
This  good  girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes 
and  ftet  to  her  helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
used  to  see  her,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
dow, lifting  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
ness which  greatly  raised  his  esteem  for  her. 
He  used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  snob  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
help  to  mmke  a  ftithful  wife.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
care  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor  woman  de- 
dined  very  ftst  Betsy  was  much  employed  in 
reading  or  praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awake, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
slept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  supply  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
whicn  their  poor  pittance  could  not  afibrd,  while 
■he  herself  hved  on  a  crust 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  haye  little 
or  nothing  after  her  mother's  death,  as  she  had 
only  a  lira  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
7bomp6(m,  the  tanner,.had  offered  him  two  bun- 
dred  pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
opportunity  of  reaisting^s  natural  bias,  which 
rather  lay  on  the  side  of  loving  money :  *  For,* 
•aid  he,  *  putting  principle  and  putting  affection 
out  of  the  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
Ihing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  con- 
Ibrm  to  her  station,  and  is  a  religious,  humble, 
industrious  girl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
ikmily  and  fill  my  house  with  eom^ny,  though 
■he  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Thompson  would  bring.* 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  releaaed 
from  all  her  sufferings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
,  Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. All  the  disappointed  girls  in  the  town 
wondered  what  any  body  oould  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that  Had  the  man  no  eyes  7  They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh ! 
how  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
find,  that  staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
serving  God,  and, nursing  a  blind  mother,  should 
do  that  for  Betsy  West,  which  all  their  con- 
trivanoes,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  oould  not  do 
fbr  them. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet, 
ing  with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  those 
who  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But 
if  religious  persons  will,  for  the  sake  of  money. 
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choose  partners  Ibr  lift  who  hare  no  raUgknii  do 
no^et  them  complain  that  they  are  unnappy ; 
they  might  have  known  that  benirefaand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock*s  house  and  bound  apprentice*  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  lus  fflasCer« 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  boy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  fn  her*  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  fboUah 
as  to  deny  himself  cakee  and  apples  to  give  hie 
money  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  ha 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is.  my 
mother  for  all  that' 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  ohange  hi 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatoh  other  helpless  creatnree  from 
sin  and  rum.  *  For,'  said  he,  *  it  is  owing  to 
God's  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  deBtnietian«*-~He 
still  gave  God  the  glory  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpeon  one  day  said  to 
him,  *  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  yea 
are.'  *  Hold,  William,*  answered  he  gravely,  *  I 
once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  wilHnff 
enough  we  should  appear  'to  do  good  actions,  if 
he  can  hut  make  us  proud  of  them.* 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquahit* 
ance,  Mr.  Stock's  mlow  'prentice.  So  next 
month  jffa  may  expect  a  full  aeooont  of  the 
many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 


PART  UL 

Some  aeeoufit  qftkefrolie9  ofidU  Jaek  Bnmrn 

You  shall  now  hear  what  beibl  idle  Jaeh 
Brown,  who,  being  a  frrmer's  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  wbio 
wante  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  because  he  turns  idl  his  advantages  to  no 
account* 

Jack  Brown  was  inst  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  med  in  thatterrihle  drunken 
fit  at  the  Grayhound.  Yon  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  master's  business,  and 
]»ospered  in  it  Jack  wished  very  much  to  ea* 
ter  into  partnership  with  him.  His  ftther  aad 
mother  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  ofibred  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  hiim  Here  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  charader  S  The  old 
farmer,  with  all  his  covetoosness,  was  eager  to 
get  hia  son  into  partnership  with  Stodi,  thcmgh 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  even 
Jack's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  ftr ' 
it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see  il 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  UjSl  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  teke  the  labooring  oar, 
and  so  her  darlingjfvpuld  have  little  to  dOi  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  a  lifb  of  pleasure, 
the  other  a  profiteble  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  yQun|r  as  he  was,  was  too  eld 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff.    His    "~^ 
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was  fn  QTennatih  fif  their  canning.  He  had 
a  kijidneaa  for  Brown,  but  would  on  no  accSaot 
enter  b^  bueineM  with  him. — *  One  of  theee 
tfniDe  ^^ga,*  said  he,  *  I  am  aore  will  happen 
if  I  do;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principiea,  my 
eharacter,  or  my  trade ;  perhapa  alL'  And  here 
by-the-by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  into  partnerahip. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haate  which  they  may 
flvpent  at  lelaure.  Next  to  marriage  it  ia  a  tie 
the  hardeat  to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it  ia  an 
eagmgement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  raoat  eaotion*  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
auch  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and  pleasant — 
There  ia  many  a  rich  merchant  neef  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  thia  respect,  from  James 
0toek  the  aooemaker. 

Birown  waa  atill  unwilling  to  part  from  him  ; 
■ideed  he  waa  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business, 
■o  he  ofibred  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neyman,  but  thia  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
his  good>natare  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
3rounff  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  ranat  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  aober,  regular  young 
Bien  I  can  get  Evil  communieationa  corrupt 
good  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  fbr 
all  the  disorders  of  ray  house,  if  I  knowingly 
loek  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kmdneas  to  one,  would  be  in. 
juatioe  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 

Brown*s  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
•he  heard  that  her  aon  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 
mroud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
Poor  woman !  She.  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
meaneat  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
eaaeii^  *  You  mean^aptrited  raacal,*  said  she  to 
Jack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  aa 
well  aa  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your- 
fiunily  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.*  She  forgot  already  what  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnerahip,  but  pride  and 
yaaaiffli  have  bad  memories. 

It  ie  hard  to  say  which  waa  now  uppermost 
ii  hor  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
•r  to  see  her  aon  make  a  firure.  She  raised 
•very  ahilling  ahe  could  get  m>ra  her  husband, 
and  all  ahe  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  set  up 
Jiiok  in  a  ahowy  way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  ahe  came  herself  and  took  for  him  the  new 
white  bouse,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blne^  and  blue  posta  before  the  door.  It 
IB  tlMit  houee  which  baa  the  old  croaa  just  before 
k,  aa  you  turn  down  between  the  church  and 
Ine  Grayfaoand.  JNs  being  ao  near  the  church 
to  be  aure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  ao  near  the  Grayhoond  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
sore  no^bad  situation ;  but  what  weighed  moat 
with  the  mother  waa,  that  it  waa  a  much  more 
ihowy  shop  than  Stoek*s ;  and  the  house,  though 
Bot  hialf  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
ftdviaeci  him  to  undersell  hia  neighbours  just  at 
first ;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
•oaploy  eheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
Mm  t»  lea**  na  alone  antiirned  to  ruin  hia  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  ahe  always 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack*a  pniBperUy, 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  hapB  .  that 
his  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stoek,  Sar 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to 
that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread. 
did  not  understand,  for  Jier  part,  why  siiei 
gara  must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  mAkiii|r  a 
velvet  purae  of  a  sow*s  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  hims^  U>  sqnue 
his  own  behaviour  to  oth^s  by  theirs  to  bint. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  ahoald  Uke  ta 
to  do :  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  aay ua^t  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  to  do  7— And  what 
he  was  once  clear  in  that  matter  he  genermlly 
did  it,  always  begging  God*s  blessing  wad  diree- 
tion.   So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiuMie; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishneaa,  of  enteii 
he  that  catch  can— and  two  of  a  trade  oaa  iiev«r 
agree — ^he  reaolved  to  be  friendly  towards  hiflfr 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Biowb 
for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  ftr 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  apoe 
him,  told  him  there  waa  business  enough  lor 
them  both,  and  gave  him  many  usefbl  hints  §br 
his  going  on.    He  vramed  him  to  go  oftener  te 
church  and  seldomer  to  the  Grayhoond  ;  pet 
him  in  mind  how  folbwing  the  one  and  fiirau- 
ing  the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
master,  and  added  the  folfewing 

AWICE  TO  TOUMO  TRAraSMBlf . 

Buy  the  hett  goods  ;  cut  the  work  out  yourself/ 
let  the  eye  of  the  master  be  every  where  ;  entfum 
the  soberest  men  ;  awnd  all  the  low  deeeU»  sf 
trade  ;  never  lower,  the  credit  of  another  to  reiss 
your  own ;  make  short  payments ;  keep  exact  me- 
counts  ;  avoid  idle  eompany^  and  be  very  otriel 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimnungly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civiL  The  shop  was 
well  situated  for  goesip;  and  every  one  whs 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  was 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread^wid 
every  idle  song  first  sung,  in  Brown's  ahopu 
Every  customer  who  came  to  be  measorsd  wss 
proniiaed  that  hia  ahoea  ahould  be  done  fiirslr 
But  the  misfortune  waa,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  to  all ;  ao  that  niiia^ 
teen  were  disappointed,  and  of  ooorse  afFrootedl 
He  never  aaid  no  to  any  one;  It  i«  indeed  m 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pn>> 
nounce.  By  all  these  false  promisee  be  was 
thought  the  most  obliging  follow  that  ever  mede 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  oat  on  the  principle  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fimcy  to  the 
cheap  ahop.  And  it  waa  agreed  among  all  the 
youn^  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stoek  hol- 
low, and  that  the  M  shop  would  soon  be  knoek- 
ed  upb 

AU  is  not  gold  thalt  glistens, 

Afier  a  fow  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
be  not  quite  ao  fond  of  the  cheap  ahop;  ooe 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that 
the  work  was  alirht  Thoee  who  liked  sobelan- 
tial  goods  went  A\  of  them  to  Stock's,  for  diey 
said  Brown's  heel  Ups  did  not  last  «  week;  bis 
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iiooti  let  in  water ;  and  they  believed  he 
made  hia  aolea  of  brown  paper.  Besidee,  it  was 
thoQff-ht  by  moat,  that  this  promiaing  all,  and 
keeping  hia  word  with  none,  hurt  his  business 
mm  much  aa  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  quettion,  put- 
tfa^  religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  erer 
anawera,  eren  in  a  politleal  view. 

Brown  had  whfl(  ia  commonly  called  good 
heart ;  that  ia,  he  had  a  thonghtleaa  good  nature, 
and  a  aort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  very  aorry  whan  others  were  in  trouble. 
But  he  waa  not  apt  to  put  hiauelf  to  any  inoon- 
Tenience,  nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  give 
up  any  pleasure  to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had. 
He  loved /un;  and  those  who  do  should  alwaya 
■ee  that  it  be  harmleaa,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
up  more  for  it  than  it  ia  worth.  I  am  not  going 
to  aay  a  word  againat  innocent  merriment.  1 
like  It  myielf.  But  what  the  proverb  saya  of 
gold,  may  be  aaid  of  mirth ;  it  may  be  bought 
too  dear.  If  a  voung  man  finda  that  what  he 
lanciea  ia  a  good  joke  may  poasibly  offend  God, 
hurt  his  neighbour,  afflict  hia  parent,  or  make  a 
modeat  girl  blusli,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
not  fim,  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
alone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  aa  good  a  heart  as  he  had, 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  he 
never  In  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
jolly  aet ;  but  he  waa  not  good-natured  enough 
to  consider  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
night  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  who  haid  little  to  eat,  and  lesa  to 
wear,  because  they  were  keeping  up  the  charac- 
ter of  merry  fellowa,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lic house. 

The  MtmtUehank, 

One  day  he  aaw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
walloping  np  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
Doy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  fkther  had  sent  his 
own  best  bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
loae  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mo- 
ther before  she  died. — Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
tbepeople  in  the  shop  extolled  his  food  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  bov  directly,  with  a  measage 
that  he  would  follow  nim  in  half  an  hour,  as 
■oon  as  the  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
baste  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt 

Jack  accordingly  set  off*,  and  rode  with  such 
vpeed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Bmiler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait  They  stop- 
ped at  the  Star :  unluckily  it  was  feir-day,  and 
as  he  was  walking  about  while  Srailer  was  eat- 
ing  her  oats,  a  biU  was  put  into  his  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  a  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  moun- 
tebank  was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
forming the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
Ha  read — ^he  stood  still — be  went  on — *  It  will 
not  hinder  roe,*  says  he ;  *  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 
I  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 
Star.* 

The  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time  seem- 
•d  short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
forbear  going  into  the  Globe  and  treating  these 


choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of  *pa&ch.  Just  aa 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  happtned 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best  fives  player  in  the 
country.    ^That  is  lucky,*  said  the  Andrew, 

*  for  there  is  a  famous  match  now  playing  in  the 
court,  and  you  may  never  again  have  such  aa 
opportunity  to  show  your  skiu.*  Brown  declared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  left  hia  horae 
at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent  business.' 
They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  ques- 
tion. This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
another  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  com,  and  he 
would  (Mily  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
ao  to  it  De  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  sparred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  waa  ao  dark  thev  ooold 
not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  eaued  for 
ftqm  the  Winner.  Wagera  and  beta  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  hh  pocket,  so  that  he  was 
obliflred  to  ask  leave  lo  go  to  the  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  express 
ed  much  aurprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  oatler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brawn,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  erer  performed,  for 
he  made  such  a  clean  convevance  of  SmUer, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  hia  fiither  ever  heard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  waa  another  hour  or  two 
before  an  advertiaement  could  be  drawn  np  for 
apprehending  the  horae-stealer.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back* 
He  knew  that  though  his  father  might  fear  hit 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best  At  length 
he  took  that  courage  f^om  &  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ou^ht  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  re- 
pentance, and  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  which  waa 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  fether*s  door  about  tijB  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — ^Hs 
asked  the  Soy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  7  '  She  is  dead,*  said  the  bqy ; '  ahe 
died  yesterday  afternoon.*  Here  Jack*a  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  from  grief, 
but  more  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, for  he  found  by  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  raother*s  blesing. 

The  former  now  came  fVom  within,  *  I  hear 
Smiler*s  step.  Is  Jack  come  7* — •  Yes,  fkther,' 
said  Jack,  m  a  low  voice.  'Then,*  cried  the 
farmer,  '  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good 
feed  of  corn.  Be  sure  walk  her  about  that  she 
may  not  catch  cold.*    Young  Brown  came  in. 
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*  An  yoa  not  an  nndatifhl  dog  7  said  the  father; 
*yoa  might  have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago. 
Your  mciher  oould  not  die  in  peace  witboat  see- 
ing  yoa.    She  said  it  was  cruel  return  for  all 
her  ftadneai  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  always  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
this  was  her  reward.*    Brown  sobbed  out  a  few 
words,  bat  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
fiir  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  you  were  not  here  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  'twas  your  over  care  of  her,  why 
there's  no  great  harm  done.    You  could  not 
have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  you  might 
have  hurt  the  mare.'    Here  Jack's  double  guilt 
flew  into  his  face.    He  knew  that  his  father  was 
very  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to 
her  had  beerf  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the 
horse ;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
horse  through  his  own  M\j  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.    The 
'  old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  fury.    Forgetting  that 
his  wifo  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  his 
covetousness  liad  just  before  found  an  excuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
a^&in. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
fimeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  father  advance  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  ^rief.  He  had  Uie  added 
mortification  of  knowmg,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of  money  which  his 
mother  haa  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
fband  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a 
Tery  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  soon  re- 
oomed  hb  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
bat  as  to  his  behaviour  ,to  his  dying  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  he  oould  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en- 
gage in  one  frolic  the  leas  for  what  had  passed 
it  the  Globe ;  his  good  Keart  continually  betray- 
ed him  into  actgflf  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  ulengtb  to  foel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb.  Keep  tfowr  ehop  and  your  thop  wUl 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round; 
there  was  muoh  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years'  rent  He  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  had  a  long  account  with 
his  currier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
He  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in 'the  world,  and  had  helped 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  be  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duns  came  &st  about  him«  He  named  a 
speedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
» little  diataaca,  he  forgot  every  promise,  was  «s 


merry  as  ever,  and  run  the  same  roiaid  oT 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in 
ble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  becaase  that 
the  moment  to  .throw  in  a  little  good  advice, 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  alfrays  intended  to  go 
on  in  this  course  7'  'No,  sud  he, '  I  am  re- 
solved by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  five  and  twenty, 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likdly  to  live 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melaacholy  and 
good  at  any  time.' 

*  Oh  Jack  !'  said  Stock,  *  don't  cheat  thjMlT 
with  that  fiilse  hope. '  What  thou  dost  iatmd  io 
do,  do  quickly.    Did'st  thou  never  read   abooi 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgenca 
in  sin  ?    Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well 
show  that  they  mean  nomine  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  resolutions,  into 
practice ;  which  made  a  wise  mMn  onoe  aay, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.     We 
cannot  repent  when  we  please.    R  it  the  goad 
ntn  ef  God  whick  Uadeth  us  to  repentanceJ' * 

*  I  am  sure,'  replied  Jack,  *  I  am  no  one's  ene- 
my but  my  own.* 

*  It  is  as  foolish,*  said  Stock, '  to  aay  a  bad 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
pfood  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.    Theie 
IS  no  such  neutral  character.    A  bad  man  oar- 
rupts  or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  ezampla^ 
just  as  a  good  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  with^ 
m  the  sphere  of  his  influence.    And  there  is  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  ponish- 
ed  for  sins  he  never  committed  himself^  if  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  sorely  as 
a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtues 
and  good  actions  of  all  thooe  who  are  mads 
better  by  his  instruction,  his  eiample,  or  his 
writings.* 

Micnaelmas-dav  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  bat 
would  seiie  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  oonsiderahle  sum  doe 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Steele  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each^'small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord, 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  every 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future  by 
their  advice,,  declaring  that  he  would  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock*s  ffood  nature  was  at  length  wrought 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth  is^ 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  out  on 
the  YBTj  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distance, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raised  by  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  de« 
parture  Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew^  and  ha  pro. 
mised  of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  tiU  he  had  paid  tht 
money. 
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He  waa  u  good  u  his  word.  He  very  tri- 
Qtnphantly  paased  by  several.  He  stopped  a 
litUe  nndec  the  window  of  one  where  the  Bounds 
of  merriment  and  load  lan^^hter  oaught  bis  ear. 
At  another  he  heardthe  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  light  heels  of  the  merr^  dancers.  Here 
bis  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  him,  bat  the  dread 
4>f  a  jail  on  the  oap  hand,  and  what  he  feared 
jhlmoet  as  moch,  m,  Stock*s  anger  on  the  other, 
spurred  him  on ;  and  he  valaed  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  felt  quite  hiappy  when  he  foand  he  had 
reached  tiia  door  of  his  landlord  without  having 
yielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knoeked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  open- 
ad  it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  *  i  am 
money  for  it,'  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
m.  boesting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  *  I  want 
to  pay  him  my  rent:  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
afiald  of  ms.'  The  servant,  who  knew  her  mas- 
tor  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to 
walk  in,  for  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hour.  *■  I  will  call  again,*  said  he ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better :  I 
ahall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.'  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  hirblack  leather 
case,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
*aad  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
money  and  marched  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
resolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
beinff  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
Jandkrd's  own  fault  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  he  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
Fosts.  In  a  barn  belonging  to  this  public  house 
a  set  of  stroUers  were  just  going  to  perform  some 
of  thai^ing-song  ribaldry  oy  which  our  villages 
are  corrupliBd,  the  laws  brokisn,  and  that  monej 
drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is 
wanted  by  their  fiimilies  for  bread.  The  name 
of  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, made  him  think  himself^  in  high 
luck,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half 'hour  to 


spare.  He  went  into  the  bam,  but  was  too  much  lay  his  choice. 


delighted  with  the  actor,  whp  sung  his  favourite 
song,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ragged  blan- 
kets which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
nuch  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
they  praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which 
awakened  all  his  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
tfiey  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint- 
ment  with  his  landlord ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  *  And  so,'  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  speak  with  him  to-night;  besides,  let 
him  call  upon  me ;  it  fs  his  business  and  not 
mine.  I  left  word  where  I  was  to  be  found ;  the 
money  is  ready,  and  if  I  don't  pay  him  to*night, 
I  can  do  H  before  breakfast' 

By  the  time  these  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
supper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
jolly  evening.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
as  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
was  fbasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
•od  he  wanted  flattery,  the  bosiness  was  soon 


settled.  They  ale,  and  Brown  sung.  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promoted 
drinkirig,  and  every  fVesh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former. 
Before  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles  ofl^  stole 
awav  qoietlv.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
left  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  ^eams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  b^ing  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning.  • 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  hb  head.  He 
set  off  once  more  to  his  landlord's  in  high  spirits, 
gaily  siii|[ing  by  the  waj,  scraps  of  all  the  tunes 
he  had  picked  up  the  mght  before  from  his  new 
friends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself 
and  reproached  him  with  no  small  surHnees  for 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  af  his  shallow  excuses* 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  which  is  oob- 
mon  to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wron^,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  Yon 
need  no^  have  been  so  anxious  about  yOnr  id»> 
ney,'  said  he,  *  I  was  not  iroing  to  break  or  run 
away.'  The  landlord  weU  knew  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  give  me  a  receipt* 
The  landlord  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leathern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  folt, 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrifieid. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  he  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail— 4here 


Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive;  declared 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  bis  spirits ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  he 
would  step  to  the  public  house  and  search  for  it, 
and  would  bo  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inocmvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con- 
stabk»,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to 
^the  Blue  Poets,  the  landlord  charging  the  oflEioer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The  caution 
was  needless;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  hb  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had! 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  bov,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  they  were  inno- 
cent   His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  the  struUers 
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with  whom  he  had  passed  the  nig-ht ;  and  he  now 
ibund  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even- 
ing did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morirtng.  He 
oti^ned  a  warrant,  and  proper  omoers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  strollers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  realiv  lost  any  thing ;  and  as 
he  had  not  a  shilling  left  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  oi  the  inn  agreed 
with  tiie  other  4andlord  in  thinking  this  story 
wu  a  triok  to  defraad  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  oh. 
liged  tp  let  the  strollers  go,  as^  they  oould  not 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  oflfered 
to  swear  berore  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  be  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  amons  eo  many,  who  could 
pratend  to  guess  at  the  thief  7 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  oodd  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  ibrms  of  law  were  made  out,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  jaiL 

Here  it  might  have  bei^n  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  fi)llies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  hav- 
ing abused  the  kindness  of  Stock,  for  to  htm  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
vanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  often  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  sopl  and  body,  though 
Billy  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
often  reckoned  honest,  merry  fdlows,  with  Ma 
heH  heart$  in  the  world, 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
hefel  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  fbr  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Shoemakers,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jaeh  Brown  in  PHson. 

BftowN  wai  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  dolefhl 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  fVom  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly  disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi. 
tors  did.  To  speak  the  truth,  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruiuM,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and 
his  soul,  without  eommitting  Old  BailsT  orhnee. 


He  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,   mnd  the 
love  of  pleoiure^  as  it  is  falsely  called,  wrill 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  mm 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  aa 
tainly,  though  not  quite  so  fast 

Stock  was  too  anrry  with  what  had  faappenad 
to  answer  Brown's  Tetter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  him.    However,  be  kindly  and 
secretly,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart- 
ed old  fkrmer.  Brown's  father,  to  inter<sede  w&lh 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thii»'  Ifar  km 
son.    Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  omnoes ;  fbr  it  was  a  tide  of 
his  never  to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  widked- 
ness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  cjree,  thoug-h  it  wen 
committed  by  his  best  fViend ;  but  tboi^  hs 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  fblt  tenderly  £r  the 
sinner.    He  pleaded  with  the  old  fiu^oer  on  ths 
ground,  that  nis  son's  idleness  and  other  vioei 
would  gather  f^esh  strength  in  a  jail.     He  tsli 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless   eompeny 
which  he  would  there  keep,  would  harden  hhi 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  novr  wicked,  he  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  v^in.  The  fir- 
mer was  not  to  be  moved,  indeed  he  arned  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  his  in* 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  qave  one  rogvs 
from  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  fores 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  fktiier  wss 
less  influenced  by  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  olf  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should  Uke  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  often  decmve 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better  ma. 
ciplcs  than  they  really  do,  fbr  want  of  looaing 
a  little  more  closely  into  their  own  hearts,  sna 
putting  down  evety  action  to  ito  true  moCivB. 
When  we  are  prayinr  against  deceit  we  should 
not  forget  to  take  self-deceit  into  the  aeoonnt 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack ;  not 
to  ofibr  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out  of  ths 
question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  effi 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himsslf 
before  God.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  Us 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  fbr  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  labour 
have  been  made  the  happy  instrnmento  of  bring- 
ing  many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  end- 
ed by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  rave  any  solid  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  frioid, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretohed  companions.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  Btat 
to  send  him  nothing*  but  dry  advice,  and  a  fbw 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  he  thoitfht,  but  a 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  his  lundnsss. 
UnluokUy  the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direfhl  merry  .mak- 
ings  which  are  often  carried  on  with  brutal  riot 
within  the  dolefhl  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to  give 
a  ftast  to  the  rest 
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When  hit  oompasioni  wwe  heated  wfth  fin ; 
*Now,*  seid  Jack,  *  I'll  treat  you  with  a  Mrmon, 
and  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is.'  So  raying, 
he  took  oat  Mr.  Stock'*  kind  and  pious  letter, 
and  was  delirbted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it 
produced*    *What  a  oantinff  dog !'  said  one. 

*  Repentance,  indeed !' cried  X^'m  dew;  *No, 
noi,  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 
have  kwt  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  haTing  been 

"jolly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  have  more  spirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope :  all  the  harm  we 
ha:ve  done  is  living  a  little  too  &st,  like  honest 
httoke  as  we  are.--*  Ay,  ay,'  said  jolly  George, 

*  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 
Stoek,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  But  if 
the  iU  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  socruel  as  to 
clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  nofeUm 
however.  We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 
I  see  no  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that's  not 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
into  the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 
few  hours  to  live,  they  muMt  see  the  parson,  and 
hear  a  sermon,  and  sueh  stuff.  But  I  do  not 
hnoiw  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are 
have  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so,  Jack,  let 
us  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learnt 
of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you  h)st 
your  pocket-book.' 

This  thoughtleM  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
qoieh  pn^grera  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad 
to  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wsnted  principle,' 
aeon  grew  to  want  feeling  also.  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  vbioh  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
told  many  g$od  9i^ri€$t  as  they  were  called,  in 
derision  of  the  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  dky  somewhat  of 
those  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stoek  finding  from  the  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
vrite  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
■ee  htm  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  thinking 
it  right  to  let  him  suffer  that  want  which  his 
vices  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  he  still 
beped  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  might 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  courses,  he 
.  ooBtiniiM  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means 
of  the  jailec,  who  was  an  honest,  kind-Jiearted 


■» 


Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought. 
lees  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Gum- 
pnny  kept  up  his  spirits ;  with  bis  new  friends 
he  oontrived  to  drown  thought;  hut  when  he 
was  alone  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry  felimo^ 
when  deprived  c^  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
le  ofien  a  most  f<vlom  wretch.  Then  it  is  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  rays.  Of  laughttr^  isAot  U 
it  1  and  of  miftA,  tf  is  meif n««s. 

As  he  oontrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  akne 
■a  poraihle  his  gaiety  was  commonlv  uppermoet 
till  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crew,  the 
ringleader  in  all  their  evil  practicee,  vras  first 
sened  with  it  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
hie  comrade  to  araist  and  divert  him,  but  of 
assistance  he  could  givn  little,  and  the  very 


thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  and  that  in  se 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  life  was  in  great 
danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  shared  his  last 
ferthing  with  them.  He  had  just  ranse  enough 
left  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  felk>w  i  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  de. 
pkM'able  condition ;  his  body  tormented  wMb  a 
drradful  disease,  and  his  soul  terrified  and 
amaaed  at  the  approach  of  death:  thi^  death 
which  he  thought  at  so  mat  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  often  aseured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  I  eannot  help  feeling  fitf 
him.  Without  a  shilling !  without  a  friend !  with* 
out  one  comfort  respecting  this  world,  and,  what 
is  fer  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect* 
ing  the  next 

Let  not  the  young  reader  feacy  that  Brown's 
mirary  arose  entirely  from  hb  altered^  eiroum« 
stanoes.  It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want* 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  whieh  made  his  eondi- 
tion  so  despemle.  Many  an  honest  man  nn« 
justly  accused,  many  a  persecuted  ssint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  theb  pfoe* 
perity.  But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com* 
fert  at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  firiend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  verv  time  when  worldly  friends  forsakn 
the  wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  not 
come  near  Brown,  though  he  had  often  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  onbnded  them ;  even  hie 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  esndi- 
tion.  When  Mr.  Stock  informed  him  ef  it,  bw 
answered,  *  'Tis  no  mora  than  he  deserves.  An 
be  brows  so  he  must  bake.  He  has  made  hie 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it'  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongue's  end  some  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  eontrivea  t» 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  himsrifl 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stoek  behaT* 
ed.  He  had  his  fevonrite  rayiags  too;  bat 
they  wero  chiefly  on  the  side  ef  kindness, 
merer,  or  some  other  virtue.  *I  must  not,* 
said  he,  'pretend  to  call  mynlf  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.'  When  he  r^ 
ceived  the  jailer's  letter  with  the  aceount  of 
Brown's  sad  condition,  Will  Simpson  and  Tom« 
ray  Williams  began  to  compliment  him  on  bie 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  he  Iwcl 
escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  only  gravely 
said,  *  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
misery.  It  is  H%  who  has  made  ua  to  difihr. 
But  for  Am  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no  bet- 
ter cendition.— Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.* 
*  What,  you  !*  said  WUl, '  whom  he  cheated  of 
your  money  V — *  This  is  not  a  time  to  ramem* 
ber  injoriee,'  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
fergivenera  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  for. 
givenera  from  him  Y'  So  nyhig,  he  ordered  his 
horse,  and  aet  off  to  see  poor  Brown ;  thoe  prov- 
tng  that  his  waa  a  religion  not  of  words  but  ef 
neeue. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  failed  hia  aa  he  passed 
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through  the  priMfi.  Thegitwiuioftheeickand 
dying,  uid,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul. 
Many  a  aifont  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
their  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec- 
tious sickness)  might  be  the  aceeptnl  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  I  cannot  forget,  said  he,  *  that  the  most 
disiglnte  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  same  Saviour 
died  for  Uiem ;  how  then  can  I  hate  the  worst 
of  them  7  With  my  advantages  they  miffht  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am ;  without  the  Uess- 
iag  of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful- 
ness ;  *  Let  lis  not  As  high''minded^  InUfear,^ 

It,  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty, dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.  His 
groans  were  so  piteous  that  it  raade  Mr.  Stock's 
heart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching^^ 
*  How  dost  do,  Jack  ?'  said  he,  *  dost  know  me  7' 
Brawn  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly,  *  Know 
yon  7  av,  thai  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  m  the  world*  who  would  come- to  see  me 
in  thb  woeful  condition.  O  James  1  wlfat  have 
I  brought  myself  to?  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  soul  7  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
•in ;  nor  forward,  for  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  often  done.  *  I  am  asham*d  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,*  says  Brown.  *  As  to' the  place. 
Jack,*  replied  the  other,  *  if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  past  offences,  it 
wil4  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  your  distress  and  your  sickness;  but  if  it' 
should  please  Grod  by  them  to  open  jrour  eyes, 
and  to  diow  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  ttian 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  had  rather  see  you  m  this  hum- 
ble  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirty  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  noting  at  the 
Grayhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  vnth 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  pfonty  of 
money  in  your  pockeL* 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  sqaeeced  his  hand, 
bol-was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  would  pay  for  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  follow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  which  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  medi- 
cines  which  the  doctor  had  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness cut  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  me  to 
peruh,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
fother  to  me.*  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive^  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  lift  up  his  heart  toGod  for  mercy.  '  Dear 


James,*  replied  Brown,  *do  yon  pray  fir 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will 
hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been.' 
*  Take  care  how  you  think  so,'  said  Stock.,  *  Tv 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you  wooM  br 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  yon  have  yet  ooni' 
mittod  against  him.*  He  then  explained  to  hin 
in  a  fow  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the 
ture  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  tfanm^ 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  agamet 
belief  and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  f  efreshed  in  bodjwilh 
the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken;  and  alittlv 
cheered  with  Stock's  kindness  in  ooming*  ao  fiv 
to  see  and  to  forgive  s6ch  a  forlorn  outeaat,  aack 
of  an  infoctious  distemper,  and  loelMd  witfaas 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Surely,  said  ne  to  himself,  there  must  be  soiBe 
miflhty  power  in^a  religion  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things  I  things  so  much  againat  tiia 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catehing  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  ea.weak 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  but  he  could- not;  at  length,  overpaweied 
with  weariness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  bad^,  he  was  suriirieed 
to  find  him  so  much  bettor  in  body ;  bat  his 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  and  lie  bad  now 

fot  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horrors  whiA 
e  feh.  *  James,*  said  he  (looking  wildly)  *  il 
is  all  over  with  me.  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Even 
your  prayers  cannot  save  me.* — *'  Dear  Jack,' 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *I  am  no  minister;  it  dost 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  tothee :  but  I  know 
I^may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bible* 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  aafo  enough 
while  I  stick  to  that*  *  Ay,*  said  the  siek  mea, 
*you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  yon  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.' 

This  was  the  veir  point  to  which  Stock  kmg' 
ed  to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  lEKUe  oot 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  him 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  veiw^ 
the  i]fty.fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  eaoM 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were.  Let  Ae  loicked  manfondkt «  wsf^ 
and  HtB  unrigktBOUM  man  Ait  tAet^Ats,  ead  M 
him  return  unto  tkt  Lard,  Here  Brown  stopped 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  me.' 
— *  Let  me  finish  the  verse,*  said  Stock,  *  and  yoo 
will  eee  your  error ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  never 
too  late.'  So  he  read  on — Let  turn  rsfum  ael» 
tAs  Lord^  and  he  will  have  mertf  upon  him,  and 
to  our  Ood,  and  he  tottt  abandantlypardon.  Here 
Brown  started  up,  snatehed  the  book  oot  of  hie 
hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Is  thUt  really  there  7  No^ 
that's  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 


no 


comfort  me ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  mysel£* 
— *  No,  indeed,'  said  Stock,  *  I  would  not  J8r  the 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  off 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.' 
— ''  But  is  it  possible,'  cried  the  sick  man,  'that 
Giod  may  rsally  pardon  me  7  Do'st  think  he  can  I 
Do'st  think  he  will  ?'  *  I  dare'  not  give  thee  fake 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God's  own  words,  and  the  only  difB* 
colty  is  to  know  when  we  are  really  fcieugbl 
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laAo  Bttoh  a  sUte  as  that  the  words  may  be  ap- 
plied  to  us.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort, 
and  yet  may  not  belong  to  ns.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying  more.  He 
would  not  venture  out  of  his  depth ;  nor  indeed 
was  poor  Brown  able  to  bear  more  discourse 
just  now.  So  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Bi- 
ble, foldinj^  down  such  places  as  he  thousht 
might  be  b^st  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  nis 
leave,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  night. 
He  left  a  little  money  with  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
lew  comforts  to  the  |}lowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  be  got  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
ings and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving 
manner ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be- 
ing properly  affected  by  it,  only  said,  *■  Indeed, 
master,  I  am  not  very  sorr^;  he  is  rightly 
served.' — '.How,  Tommy,*  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther sternly)  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery ;  one  too 
whom  you  have  known  so  prosperous  ?'  *  No, 
master,  I  can't  say  I  am ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used 
to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
ao  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.* 

*  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  Tommy,* 
oud  Mr.  Stock.  *  In  the  first  place  you  should 
never  watch  for  the  time  of  a  man*s  being 
brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
but  pity  him,  and  pray  fi>r  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
bis  ridiculing  me  for  my  religion,  if  1  cannot 
stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  Christian. — He  that  ts  athamed  of  me  and  my 
toon^ — do'st  remember  what  follows  Tommy  V 
—^  Yes,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday's  text — of 
Avn  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  he 
shall  judge  the  wortd.'' 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 

fuide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so' 
ind  as  to  go  at  his  request  and  visit  this  forlorn 
prisoner.  When  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they 
firand  him  sitting  up  iorsiiis  bed  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand.  This  was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr. 
Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  God  for  it  Brown 
was  reading  aloud ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the 
fifteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  •circumstances  of 
this  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigid  son  were 
80  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute 
to  compare  his  owi|  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
gal. He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  / 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  n^oment 
he  spied  his  two  friends ;  joy  darted  into  his 
eyes.  *0  dear  Jem,*  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 
I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way, 
won*t  you?*  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  be 
recolleeted.  *  I  am  very  ^lad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,*  said  the  good  minister. 
*  O,  sir,*  said  Brown,  *  what  a  plaoe  is  this  to  re- 
ceive you  in  7  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
myself!* 

*  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is'  indeed 
very  k>W|'  replied  the  good  divine.  *  But  what 
are  mines,  dungeons,  or  gallies,  to  that  eternal 
hopeless  prison  to  which  your  unrepented  sins 
must  soon  have  consigned  you.    Even  in  the 
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gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  woAi  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  forsaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
say,  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  ydu  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fa- 
vour in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  yon  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  not*  If 
you  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita- 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab- 
hor your  present  evil  courses;  if  you  even  now 
turn  to  the  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  &ith, . 
deep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I 
shall  still  have  more  hope  of  you  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because  quite  in* 
sensible.  The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis« 
covered  the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  (jrod*8  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lift  up  his  eyea4o  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  si^hs  out,  Lord^  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner,  shall  in  no  wise  be  oast  out  These  are  the 
words  of  hi  IT.  who  cannot  lie.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement^ 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  length  shone  on  his  benight- 
ed mind.  His  humilitv  and  fear  of  falling  Iwck 
into  his  former  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance,  be  improvMi  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  agamst  seU^ 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for 
siu.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afiraid  of  sin  itself  7  Do  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  Grod  7  Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  7  It  is 
not'  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourito  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  soi|^ 
for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — My  puniskment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear,  said  he ;  but  hers  you 
see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  Dav^  seems  to  have  bad 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says. 
Wash  me  from  mine  iniquity,  demise  me  from 
my  sin.  And  when  Job  repented  in  dust  and 
ashes,  it  is  not  said  he  excused  himself^  but  he 
abhorred  himself.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called 
bimaelf  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
oZean  lips  ;  for,  said  he  '*  I  have  seen  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  ;'*  that  is,  he  could  not  take 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till  he 
had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of  God.* 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock 
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eime  to  see  him,  they  found  him  more  than 
commonly  affected.  His  face  was  more  ghastly 
pale  than  osual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ing'. *  Oh,  sir,*  said  he,  ^  what  a  sight  have  I 
just  seen !  jolly  George,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  fan  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  are  carried  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
George  is  just  dead  of  the  jail  distemper  !  He 
taken,  and  I  left !  I  would  be  carried  into  his 
room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn, 
ing  by  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
him.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear ! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongue, 
despair  in  his  soul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
fi»rted  with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh, 
if  all  my  old  friends  at  the  Gray  hound  could  but 
then  have  seen  ]oi\j  George !  A  hundred  ser- 
mons about  deatli,  sir,  don't  speak  so  home,  and 
•ot  K>  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.' 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set- 
tied  in  his  Kmbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  reA  of  his  life.  But 
as  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
nading  each  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mc  Thomas 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  iu\er  this,  his  hard-hearted  fa- 
ther, who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off 
saddenljr  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  and,  after  all  his 
threatenings,  he  died  without  a  will.  He  was 
one  of  those  sillv,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world  so  dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  bad  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
•f  cttttiog  him  off  with  a  shilling.  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther  left  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  just 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  ul  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  left. .  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  80  great  that  he  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  roost 
triffing  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  after  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo- 
vaT  home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
tor  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
•art  a  mDmerft. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,,  at  least  fcf  z  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be* 
further  burthensoroe  to  this  generous  friend.  He 
insisted  on  being-  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
house, which  he  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
be  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
•  small  room  &r  him,,  and  sent  him  every  day  a 


tnorsel  of  meat  fhmi  his  own  dinner.  'Ammntj 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  far  him 
having  for  a  moment  so  far  forgotten  his  dut^. 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympa^lze  in  Brawa^ 
misfortunes.  He  never  thought  of  this  ftoU 
without  sorrow,  and  often  thanked  his  master  Ibr 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  Im 
was  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  Brown  a  diab 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself;  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  neves  able  to  walk  o<it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  he  i 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  nei 
hours,  of  which  Tommy  was  always  one  ; 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in  ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enabled 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Grayhouod,  he  was  much  moved,  and  nssd 
to  put  up  a  prayer  full  of  repeatanoe  for  the 
past,  and  praise  for  the  present 


PARTY. 

A  dialogue  between  James  Stoei  ttnd  WW,  Sbt^ 
9on^  the  8hoemaker$t  at  tkey  oat  at  work,  om 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  inio  our  cosisism 

business. 

James  SrocfK,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp* 
son,  as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part) 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  every 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  Williams's 
schooling.  This  circumstance  brought  them  ts 
"be  a  good  deal  together  when  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  gone  home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  to 
turn  all  common  ^veqls  to  some  use ;  and  he 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Simpaoa 
for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he,  if  Will 
gives  up  so  muchmf  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
for  this  poAr  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  piro> 
moting  Will's  spiritual  good.  Now  as  the  bent 
of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitable. 
He  ahwiys  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully, and  without  oonstraint  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  done  by  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  opportonitiesv 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serioue  sobjeets 
where  there  was  clearly  no  dbpoeiticm  to  n- 
ceive  them.  I  say  he  had  found  oat  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  re- 
ligion among  his  friends ;  a  warm  seal  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  for  occasionB,  and  a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  nse  of  them.  To  ktraw 
how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  hot  te  know 
when  to  do  it  is  BO  srnaU  one. 
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Simpsmi  was  an  honest  good-natared  young 
man ;  he  was  now  become  sober,  and  rather  re- 
li^iouslj  disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant,  he  did 
not  know  machof  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of 
the  corruption  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  re- 
galar  at  church,  but  waa  first  drawn  thither 
rather  by  his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any 

great  dovotioi^.  He  had  left  off  going  to  the 
rrayhound,  and  often  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
He  thought  was  quite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
£ible  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
&nd  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sun- 
days.  But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
boainesa  people  had  with  it  oa  working  days. 
lie  had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
WiJIiama  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
n|fB ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbath-breaking  as  scandalous  and  indecent, 
but  be  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
left  off  because  they  are  highly  offensive  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit  As  Simpson  was 
less  aelTconceited  thaa  most  ignorant  people  are. 
Stock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
should  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
be  would  become  one  day  a  good  Christiao.  The 
jpreat  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
self  80  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
Stock's  mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop, 
where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
bad  formerly  been  and  he  went  on  thus : 

WilL  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  !  I 
used  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
keeping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  day  is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
flinoe  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock.  I  am  glad  you  are  happy,  Will,  and  1 
lajoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  wotild  not  have 
jou  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodnen^ 
fiir  ibar  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  great 
as  some  of  those  you  htm  kA  off.  Besides,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  qoKe  so  sure  that  you 
tore  good. 

WUL  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you  find 
00  regular  and  orderly  at  woA  ? 

Stock,  Very  much  so;  and  accordingly  I  have 
a  gyeat  respect  for  you. 

will,  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
ehuroh,  have,  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sutadays,  and 
nye  a  trifle  every  week. 

Stock.  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ;  and 
to  all  this  you  may  add  thatyou  very  generously 
work  an  hour,  for  poor  Tommy's  education, 
every  evening  without  fee  or  reward. 

WilL  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  7 
If  all  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Stock.  AU  these  thmfs  are  very  right  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
•tare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
these  things,  and  many,  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian. 

WUL  No  Christian !  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
that  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  an- 
kind  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  fforbid  that  I  should  say  so,  WUL 
I  hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come  now, 
what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  7 

WiU.  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a  Christk 
an's  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will,  Not  be  a  christian !  ha !  ha !  ha !  yoa 
are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  jory  serious^WilL 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through 
certain  forms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  oome  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice  7 

WiU,  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
get  drunk.  He  lAust  avoid  scandalous  things, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  da 

Stock.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
caUs  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

WiU.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock.  We  are  not  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  not 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  they  must  crucify  ike  world  wth  iio 
affectiono  ana  luoto.  We  are  called  to  be  holy 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  as  he  who  hath  cau' 
ed  U8  i»  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  were  told  that  they  must  be  like  minded 
toith  Christ.  That  they  must  do  aU  to  the  glory 
of  Qod.  That  they  must  renounce  the  spirit  ef 
the  world,  and  denythemseloes.  It  was  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  They  must  hate 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  alfiLCi  that  he 
said.  They  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
above.  That  they  must  not  he  conformed  to  &e 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  wnen  he  told  them,  they  roust  hnoo 
not  the  worlds  nor  the  things  of  the  worlds —  TAol 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho* 
nesty^  grow  in  grace^  lay  up  for  themselves  troa- 
sures  in  Heaven, 

WiU.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  Christ, 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is, 
'Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
%  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  1  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Christi- 
anity comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature  7 

WiU.  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  edacatioa 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  Mow  who  haa 
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ffot  any  senee,  sees  a  man  cut  off  in  his  prime 
by  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  he  will  begin 
to  leave  it  off.  When  he  sees  another  man  re- 
spected, like  you,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock.  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
'tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
in  general  great.  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health, 
almost  naturally  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both 
because  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God's  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
still  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  relisfion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  hurt 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

WiU,  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
m  the  wisek,  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being 
good. 

Stock,  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  Uie  best  outward  si^s  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  gomg  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  ns  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
Grod's  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  Uiem. 

WiU.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways 7  I  can't  do  that  neither.  I'm  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock.  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. 

WilL  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  7 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it,  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it  But  yon  must  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit 

tViU.  But  surely  'tis  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose!  for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoes  ? 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will.  'Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
but  carried  on   with   spirit  and  activity. 
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We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
tlothfid  in  business^  as  we  have  for  being 
fervent  in  fpirit.  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  things 
in  the  world ;  and  what  God  has  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  foUowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dolence, and  self-indulgence.    Bat  still,  a  Chris- 


tian does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  quite 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something'  of  ftlie 
spirit  which  ho  labours  to  attain  at  charch,  be 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  conoerzke. 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  for  ~ 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  that  they 
bound  to  be  week-day  Christians  too. 

WiU.  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Al. 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  he 
won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  six 
into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he  gave  us  them 
for  our  own  use ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  wotIls 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  Grod,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  ia 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  naofe 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — But  sfaow 
me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou  shall  Ioto 
the  Loird  thy  God  on  Sundayt — ^Tboa  whrnit 
keep  ray  commandments  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  Sundays^  is  death 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  one  day  im 
seven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  Lord's  day — ^le 
there  any  such  text  7 

Will.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  that 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  days. 
Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you  make 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  Ibr  the 
world.  There  is  n6  one  lawful  calling,  in  pur- 
suing which  we  may  not  serve  God  acceptablv. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing this  pair  of  boots.  Fanner  Furrow,  while 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  over 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
jost  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  ei 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

Will.  Ay,  indeed ;  how  can  that  be  ? — ^Now 
you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  beioff 
oflen  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  or 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re- 
ligion. A  man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  na- 
turally brought  into  continual  temptations  and 
difficulties.  These  wiWead  him,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  to  look  more  to  God,  than  he  perbape 
would  otherwise  do. — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  he  knows  that 
there  are  snares  'all  around  him ;  this  makee 
him  watchful  i  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  b 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him  humUe 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties 
makes  him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

Will.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
after  sfl,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinful 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  thest 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no.  Will ;  trade  and  business  don't 
create  evil  passions — ^they  were  in  the  heart  be- 
fore— only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snug 
a  little— our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  them 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  really  are.  Bat 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  duties. 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oflener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation  re- 
sisted,  is  an  enemy  subdued ;  and  he  that  ndeth 
his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  takethaeity, 
WiU,  1  don't  quite  understand  you,  master 
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Stock.  I  will  try  to  explain  royflelC— There 
is  no  paBsion  more  cdled  out  by  the  transac- 
tions of  trade  ihao  oovetoosnesa. — ^Now,  *ti8  im- 
possible  to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
withoat  carrying  a  20od  deal  of  the  ipirit  of  re- 
ligion intoone*0  tra&. 

Will.  Well,  I  own  I  don*t  yet  see  how  I  am 
to  be  religious  when  I'm  hard  at  work,  or  busy 
settling  an  account  I  can*t  do  two  things  at 
once ;  *tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
shoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment 

Stock.  I  tell  you  both  most  subsist  together. 
Nay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the  other. 
God  commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we 
love  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
the  main  spring  of  our  industry. 

WiU,  I  dQB*t  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
ing  about  pleasing  God. 

Stock,  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
would  he  not  be  often  thinking  about  them 
while  he  was  at  work  ?  and  though  he  would 
not  be  altoayt  thinking  nor  always  talking  about 
them,  yet  would  not  uie  very  love  he  bore  them 
be  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  7  He  would 
always  be  pursuing  the  same  course  fVom  the 
same  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
thoughts  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
transactions  of  lift. 

Will,  I  sav  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
labour,  now  n>r  religion. 

Stock,  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
I  will  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
skins  of  our  currier — that  is  quite  a  worldly 
transaction — ^you  can*t  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves*  skins. 
Now,  I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it    Covetousness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain, may  rise  up  in  your  heart    Selfishness, 
a  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
to  distress  others ;  these  are  evil  draires,  and 
most  be  subdued.    Some  opportunity  of  unfkir 
gain  offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
and  yet  little  scandal.    Here  a  Christian  will 
stop  short ;  he  will  recollect,  T%at  he  toko  maketh 
haitt  to  be  rich  ohall  hardly  he  innocent.    Per- 
baps  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
— Jm  may  want  to  overreaeh  you — this  is  pro- 
Toking—- you  are  tempted  to  violent  aneer,  per- 
haps  to  swear ; — here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
for  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
was  befbre  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
If^  by  Grod*s  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
these  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
having  been  called  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
vided, that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
Peeking.    If  vou  give  way,  and  sink  under 
these  temptations,  don*t  go  and  say  trade  and 
business  nave  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
and  profane.    No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
so  befbre ;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
seeds  lurkii^  in  your  heart,  if  yon  had  been 
loitering  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
the  additional  sin  of  idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  you  are  busy,  the  devil  often  tempts  you ; 
when  you  are  idle,  vou  tempt  the  devil.    If 
business  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
into  action,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
ligion into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
them.    And  in  this  ^^on  see  the  week-day  fruit 
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of  the  Sunday's  piety.  *Tl0  trade  and  business 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into  prac- 
tice. 

WiU.  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  wav, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gion wanted  in  boving  and  selling  a  few  calves' 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  eort. 

Stock,  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine— let  us 
leave  off  our  work.  I  will  onl]^  observe  farther, 
that  one  good  end  of  onr  bringing  religion  into 
our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  nnder- 
take  more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con- 
sistently  with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  com* 
mend  that  man's  diligence,  though  it  is  often 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  caret  of 
life,  as  with  its  pleaauree,  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  for  eter- 
nity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialogue  the  eecond.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Rdigien  into  our  amueementa. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  jpot 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singmg 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Since  life^is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 
Let  ua  stxew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  tuf  ned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head' how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing*pro(ane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.* 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  far  yon  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

Wm  What  is  that,  master  7  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  7 

Stock.  Wicked  thoughte.W'iM  Which  thoughts, 
wbenjthey  are  covered  over  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sonnd,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principles,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

Will.  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  sober  good  people 
sing. 

Stock.  Do  they  7  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  sty. 
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that  UD||[ing  sach  songs  is  no  part  of  their  good, 
ness.  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines  of  it,  bat 
they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more. 

WUL  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  offensive.  Bat,  as  I  said  before, 
though  immodest  expressions  ofiend  the  ear 
more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps, 
much  more  than  songs  of  which  the  words  are 
decent,  and  the  principle  vicious.  In  the  latter 
case,  because  there  is  nothing  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  eastern  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
danger  of  profane  diversions ;  and  1  must  say  I 
have  often  heard  young  women  of  character 
sing  songs  in  company,  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  ever  this  business  a  little ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours,  that 
yoa  boast  so  much  about  (repeaU.) 

*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  beat. 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers. 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this  7 

Will,  Why,  master,  I  don*t  pretend  to  learn 
much  by  it  But  'tis  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock.  But  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

WUL  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry 
because  life  is  short. 

Stock.  Will !  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

Will.  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master  ;  why  a  Christian  to  be  sure. 

Stock.  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
l^rounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in 
this  country  two  sorts  of  people.  Christians  and 
no  Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of 
this  first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no- 
tions, opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  of  the  latter,  then  I  look  for 
Another  set  of  notions  and  actions  from  them. 
I  compel  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
every  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to 
think  and  believe  according  to  the  character  he 
takes  upon  himself  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain. 

WtU.  That's  fair  enough;  I  can't  say  but  it 
is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 
own  grounds. 

Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the  Scrip- 
ture speak  when  it  says,  Let  us  eat  and  drifik 
for  to-momoio  we  die  7 

WiU.  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  upt  of 
Christians.^ 

Stock,  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Let  tie 
erown  oureelvea  with  roeebude  before  they  are 
Vfithered? 

WUL  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

Stock.  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

WiU.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
Christian  if  I  did  not  , 

Stock.  And  jret,  though  a  Christian,  yon  are 
admiring  the  very  same  thought  in  the  song  you 
were  singing.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  ? 
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I      WUL  O  there  is  no  comparison  between  tliei&i 
These  several  texts  are  designed  to 
.  loose  wicked  heathens.    Now  I  learn 
{  part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  you 
j  nothing  to  do  with  a  song.    I  sing  i 
my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  endi 
voured  to  prove  to  you  that  religion  vras  to  be 
brought  into  our  hueineee,  I  wish  now  to  let 
you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pUoMtare 
also.  And  that  he  who  is  really  a  CnristiaB, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversiooB. 

Will.  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  master; 
as  you  l4st  night  declared,  that  in  our  business 
you  would  not  have  us  always  prayin|r,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  have 
us  always  psalm-singing.  I  hofp  you  would 
not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be  aboat  good 
things. 

Stock.  Not  BO,  Will ;  but  I  would-  not  have  any 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  things.    It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
ahout  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
againet  it  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  macfa 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least 
seemed  to  have  another  View  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said,  The  end  of  all  thinge  ie  at  hand.     Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  truth 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.    But  let  us  see 
to  what  different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  very  same  thought    Your  song 
says,  because  life  is  so  short,  let  us  make  it 
merry.    Let  us  divert  ourselves  so  much  on  the 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.    Now  what 
says  the  apostle,  Becauee  the  end  of  all  things  ie 
at  handf  be  ye  therefore  eober  and  watch  unto 
prayer. 

WiU.  Why  roaster,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thought 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  menj 
and  wise  in  singing  it 

Stock.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  en- 
joyments. Will,  but  he  has  left  us  many  subjects 
of  harmless  merriment :  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harm- 
less till  I  have  tried  it  by  this  rule  that  jaa 
seem  to  think  so  strict  There  is  another  fa- 
vourite catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

WUL  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  {tinge.) 

*  Which  is  the  best  day  to  drink— Sandav,  Mondaf, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  FMday,  Baturdayr 

Stock.  Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  great  that  yoo 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  inoentives  to  provoke 
you  to  it  7  Do  you  not  find  temptation  strong 
enough  without  exciting  your  inclinations,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  in  this  manner  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unchristian  thaxUo  persuade 
^outh  by  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allor- 
mg  music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  so 
great,  that  every  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  successively,  by  way  of  lixing  and  enlarging 
the  idea,  is  equally  fit,  equally  proper,  ana 
equally  delightful,  vat  what  ? — for  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell  me. 
Will,  are  you  so  eery  averse  to  pleasore?  Are 
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yon  natunHj  so  cold  and  dead  to  all  passion 
SLnd  temptation,  that  you  really  find  it  necesaary 
to  inflame  your  imagination,  and  disorder  your 
■enaes,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 
tJie  pleasures  of  sin  7 

WUL  AH  thin  is  true  enough,  indeed ;  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Stock,  As  I  passed  by  the  Grayhound  last 
ni^ht,  in  my  way  to  ray  evening's  walk  in  the 
ficdds,  I  caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 
the  club  were  singing : 

*  Brinf  the  flask,  the  maiie  bring, 
Joy  shall  quickly  find  us ;  ^m 

Drink  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing, 
And  east  dull  cara  behind  us.* 

IVhen  I  got  iolo  the  fields,  I  could  not  forbear 
oomparing  thh  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
Sanday  evening  at  church;  these  were  the 
"virorde :  TeUee  heed  lest  at  any  time  your  heart 
be  overcharged  teith  drunkennees^  and  so  that 
day  come  upon  you  unaioares^  for  as  a  onare 
shall  it  come  upon  all  them  theft  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth, 

WilL  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  lesson 
waa  riffht,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 

StocK.  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  compari- 
MMA  between  such  songs  as  that  whieh  begins 
'witk 

*  Drink  and  drive  care  away  * 

^tli  those  injunctions  of  holy  writ.  Watch  and 
pray  therefor^  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ; 
and  again.  Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  escape 
mil  theee  thingo.  I  say  I  compared  this  with  the 
aong  I  allude  to,   . 

Drink  and  drive  care  away. 

Drink  and  be  merry ; 
Tou  'II  ne'er  go  the  faster 

To  the  Stygian  ferry.* 

I  compared  this  with  that  awful  admonition 
of  Scripture  how  to  pass  the  time.  Not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkennesSf  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonneia,  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for  ihejlesh  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof, 

WUl,  I  am  afraid  then,  master,  you  would 
not  much  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 
pretty  song,  which  begins  with, 

*  A  plague  on  those  musty  old  Iiri>berB, 
Who  teach  ua  to  fast  and  to  think/ 

Stock,  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any  one 
who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 
to  abuse  the  clergy  ? 

Will.  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
wicked  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 
into  such  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  cler. 
gy,  who  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  being 
their  professed  business  to  teach  us  to  think  and  I 
be  serious.  [ 


IWiU,  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  qiened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those 
comparisons  mjseif  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,* 

won't  stand  very  well  in  company  with  the 
throat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that  rise 
up  early,  that  they  may  mingle  strong  drink. 

Stock,  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless  peo- 
ple who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  wcribed  in  another  place  as  glory, 
ing  in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  : — They  look  at  the  toine,  and  say 
it  is  red,  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup, 

WiU,  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  mysel]^ 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  what  in  my  sober  judg- 
ment, I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock.  As  we  shall  have  no  body  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sures here  consist  entirely  in  the  delights  of 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  those  delights  which 
are  unworthy  pf  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian. If^  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of 
vers^  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin* 
That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these 
song  mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  snort,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  appstle  why  we  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them  not 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (fbr 
diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  he 
as  carefully  chosen  as  our  other  employmentsr 
For  to  make  them  such  as  efiectually  drive  out 
of  our  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentiments  as  these  songs  contain,  set 
off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor, 
and  all  the  noiv  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
vial company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  everj 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  put* 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it.  Such  songs, 
therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought* 
lessness,  loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  Tift, 
fbrgetfutness  of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  is 
serious,  and  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  whe- 
ther they  be  love  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  will 
not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any  man  or  any  woman 
who  makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  &• 
shionable  author  and  singer  of  songs  more  loose,  pro- 
Ain^,  and  corrupt,  than  any  of  those  here  noticed,  not 
only  received  a  prize  as  the  reward  of  his  important  ser> 
vices,  but  received  also  the  public  acknowledgments  of 
an  illustrious  society  for  having  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  their  country 
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THE  fflSTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  I. 

Tom  White  was  one  of  the  bent  drivers  of  a 
posUobaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  honest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrioss  boy,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  left  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  carried  on  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al- 
ways made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
afler  he  had  served  his  cattle ;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter's  frock,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nails,  with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
tight  boots  of  the  post-boys,  and  grew  asl^med 
01  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow !  he  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  left  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
got  himself  hired  at  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  DOW  exposed,  Tom*s  good  education  stood 
by  liim  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten- 
ed to  hear  the  oaths  and  wickad  words  which 
are  too  often  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  oorselvesi  By 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himse&it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  sheepishness,  as  they  called  it ;  and  though 
he  never  became  so  pro&ne  and  blasphemous  as 
some  of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  00  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  often  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  being  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gift  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gift  of  feeling,  suffisr  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
beatings  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
to  think  that  drnnkeiinefle  wu  »  great  sin,  fbr 


he  neyer  saw  fiirmer  Hodges  drunk  in  his 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  meo 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master 
jeprove  them  with  the  better  flprace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yeC  lor 
thb  sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fellow,  ne  often  drank  more  than  he 
oughL    As  he  had  been  used  to  go  U>  chnrch 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  fans' 
er  (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept to  carry  his  wife  to  church  behind  him) 
Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  wae  sent  tha 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  graat 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  toa 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  ia  na 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.    This  ia  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inezensable 
in  the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  thoir  ooo^ 
mand.    However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self,  thouflfh  he  could  not  now  and  then  halp 
thinking  how  quietly  things  were  goin^  on  at 
the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  lifo  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.    Bat 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  ia 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Afonday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  &r 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  hot 
saved  not  a  shilling.    As  soon  as  his  horsea  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  mi^ht  aee 
them  fed  for  Tom.    He  had  other  fish  to  ftj^^ 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagera,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  lie  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  and 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  wa9  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horsea  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  for  the  extravaguioe  of  to-daTt 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy ;  fi>r  he 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw Uiat  a  rainy  day  might  borne,  when  he  would 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  da^  being  a  little  flustered  with  fiooor  aa 
he  was  drivioff  his  return  chaise  through  Brent- 
ford, he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  oar- 
riaxre,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  he 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first — for  a  pint — *'  Done,' 
cried  the  other— 41  wager.  Both  cut  and  spurred 
the  poor  beasts  19th  the  usual  fury,  as  if  theh 
credi^  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  tbeir  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest  Tom*B  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fury 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom^s  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his  an- 
tagonist on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  ag^ainsC 
him  on  the  other,  the  horsea  reared,  the  carriigee 
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gfot  entangled  ;  Tom  roarod  out  a  ipreat'oath  to 
the  other  to  stop,  which  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
tion that  he.  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
ali?e. — Toni's  horses  took  fright,  and  he  him. 
self  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  vio- 
lence.— As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  under 
the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
'Was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  body  much 
bruised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  together,  put  him  in  the  post-chaise  in 
inrhich  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
driver  seemed  careless  and  indifferent,  and  drove 
off,  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sc^y 
I  have  lost  my  pint;  I  should  have  beat  him 
hollow,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  accident. 
Some  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  after 
reprimanding  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  was, 
wrote  to  inform  his  master,  and  g'ot  him  dis- 
charged :  resolving  that  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
was  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  hos- 
pitals with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  lefl  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he 
should  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alas!  said  he,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
■oul  ?  I  am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  of 
three* great  sins  : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
rible passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
ia  my  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could 
not ;  his  mind  was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought 
he  was  so  very  wicked  that  God  would  not  for- 
give  him;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 

aainst  light  and  knowledge ;  I  Kave  had  a  sdber 
ucaiion,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
the  feslr  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment  At 
length  he  grew  light*headed,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  oame  to  bis  senses 
finr  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  0 1  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me,  surely  they  would 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before 
it  is  too  Ute. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  Uie  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 
grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
■top  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 
in  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  when 
sick,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  any  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
more,  because  in  hospitab  and  infirmaries  there 
are  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
most  private  gentlefolks  can  aflford  to  have  at 
their  own  houses,  whereas  there  fteosr  teas  an 
hoepUal  in  the  whole  heathen  werUL  Blessed  be 
GSod  for  this,  among  the  thousand  other  excellent 
firmts  of  the  christian  religion !  A  religion 
which,  like  its  Divine  foi|pde%  while  its  grand 
object  is  the  salvation  of  men*s  souls,  teaclvw  Qs 
also  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
never  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed^ 
diseases,  and  while  he  preached  the  Groepel,  fe<t 
the  multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
eot  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction ;  for  by 
tiie  grace  of  God,  this  long  sickness  and  solitude 
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gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  bis  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  hate  those  darling  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  uod,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  f^h  him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  for  the  past  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days ;  and  often  when  he  had  a  bad  head-ache 
afler  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  aft 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  7  for  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prated  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,'  nor  ever  avoided  tlie  next 
temptation.  He  thought  that  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  grace  of  Ood  itkich  bringeth 
us  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  diflforent.  Tom  beg^n  to 
find  (hat  his  strength  loas  perfect  toeakness,  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  tlie  divine  as- 
sistance, for  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  con- 
stantly. He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  left  the 
Siyiday  school.  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  hi» 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time*  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  wMh  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance ;  and  the  agonies 
he  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased his  thankiUness,  that  he  had  escaoed 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
here  let  me  reraark  what  encouragement  this  is. 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  Bibles  and  ^ood 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  for  a  tune, 
they  see  little  or  no  gotA  effect  nom  it  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  Tom's  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  hie 
generous  bioneiketolr,  whii  hi^  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  fouii4  it  after  many  days ;  fbr 
this  Bible,  which  had  Uin  untouched  for  J^^n^ 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  re&rma- 
tion.  God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  oommoaly  chooeee 
to  wo^. 

Aswxm  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged 
firom  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  most 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
scroples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  ^ntlefolks  most 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  iiave  drivers  *  'tis  a  very  honest  calling, 
and  I  don't  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation,  pro- 
vided  the  calling  be  lawfiu,  and  the  temptations 
are  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  be  diligent 
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in  prayer,  maj  be  better  than  another  roan  for 
anght  I  know :  and  all  that  belonga  to  ta  m,  to 
do  OUT  duty  til  thai  gtate  of  life  in  tohieh  it  shall 
pUaoe  Ood  to  eaU  no ;  and  to  leave  event#  in 
God*a  hand*  Tom  had  rubbed  up  his  catecbiam 
at  the  hoepital,  and  *tis  a  pity  tbat  people  don*t 
look  at  their  catechiam  sometimea  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  for  it  it  full  as  good  for  men  and 
women  ae  it  ia  for  ehildren;  nay,  better;  for 
though  the  anawen  contained  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  repeat^  yet  the  dtilles  enjoined 
in  it  arc  intended  for  men  and  women  to  put  in 
praetico.    It  it,  if  I  may  ao  speak,  the  very 

Kimmar  of  Cbrietianity  and  of  our  church,  uid 
y  who  understand  every  part  of  their  oate* 
ohism  thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  UMd  knoWk 

Tom  now  folt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
•arnesl  and  have  theix  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  oompany  at  their  stage,  and  had  seen 
his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  matt  who  takea  care 
of  his  horses,  will  generally  think  it  right  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  least  In  every 
t»wn  it  is  a  chance  hot  there  may  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  If  the  prayers 
should  be  over.  111  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chenoe  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
tiying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  serve  Ood.  By 
this  watchfulness  be  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led(  and  while  the  horses  fod,  Tom  went  to 
ohurch ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayero  andpnmtndmt  hinder  no  man's 
joHmsy ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tonf  s 
flMzira  to  all  travellers;  whether  maater  or 
servant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
mallB  sport  of  this-— but  when  they  saw  thoi  no 
lad  on  die  road  waa  up  so  earlyt-  or  worked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  vlean,  or  so  civu,  they 
found  he  was  no  subject  to  make  sport  at  Tom 
indbed  was  very  careful  in  looking  after  the 
lineh  pins ;  in  never  ^ing  his  horses  too  much 
vrater  when  they  were  hH ;  nor  whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill, 
strike  them  across  the  heaS,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  sfauh  them,  or  gallop  over  the  slooes,  aa  soon 
■s  he  got  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do. 
What  nelpid  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices, 
was  that  remark  he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  that 
m  good  HUM  w  wureiful  to  hio  beaot,  HI  was 
nraeh  moved  one  day  en  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  lo  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor  beasts : 
for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al- 
mirhty  was  unwilling  to  de^roy  the  great  eity 
of  Ninevah  was,  (eorasc  thoro  toos  maeh^attle 
m  U.  Aftss  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for 
horaee,  said  he»  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them  7 

Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  his  station: 
for  every  gentleman  on  the   road  would   be 


driven  by  no  other  lad  if  Mre/W  Tbm  was  to  be  ' 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  gel  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  opent  but  little  :  ani 
having  no  vioesi  he  waoted  noMfr  He  aoea 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  that 
text  which  says,  that  GodUneoo  hath  tkeptumim 
of  the  life  that  now  ts,  ao  well  as  that  whiek  It 
to  come:  for  the  same  principles  which  make  a 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  tea* 
deni^y  to  make  him  healthy  and  rich ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  spendthrift  can  hardly  eecapa 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  ia  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds.  « 

After  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holida j,  and 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  hia   good 
character  had  got  thither  before  him.    He  fooad 
his  fiUher  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  iUnees 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  had  the 
honest  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  fhMoa  the 
parish.    Farmer  Hcidges  was  still  livia|f«  hot 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desiroos  to 
retire  from  business.    He  retained  a  groat  re- 
gard for  his  old  servant,  Tom ;  and  finding  he 
was  worth  money,  and  knowing  he  knew  oobm^ 
thing  of  country  business,  he  offiired  to  laC  him 
a  small  farm  at  ao  easy  rata,  and  promiaed  hie 
assistance  in  the  management  for  the  first  yeart 
with  the  loan  of  a  amaU  sum  of  mcaey,  that  he 
might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.   Tom  thank- 
ed him  with  teare  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master«  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  long  and  fkithful  servicee ;  for, 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  hones  hj  Tom^ 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  da 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  the  same  by 
me  f  andahoiild'ne  a  richer  man  at  the  eaif  or 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  f 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servanta  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards,    Tom  waa  aoon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  joor 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  Hodge's  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la* 
hour,  soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfootioa. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableoes8>   and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  deoeot 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  seal,  activity,  ind 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.    The  doctsr 
soon  began  to  hold  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  Whiti^ 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parieh,  and  the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversatioa  of  this 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  hit 
preaching  ta  the  improvementof  his  new  pariih- 
iooer  in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy 
Qooid  not  well  be  oarripd  on  withont  a  nistrsM^ 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marryioff ;  he 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  eo  imponant  a 
business.   He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vaia,  dicMf 

firl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  ana 
otter,  and  that  a  worldly  nngodlr  woman  wboU 
make  a  sad  wife  and  mistrass  of  a  ftmily.  Hs 
soon  heard  of  a  young  womaa  of  eieaOenl 
characisr,  who  had  been  bra4  up  hy  thi  vioar^ 
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hdy,  and  itill  fifed  in  the  SuaWj  m  npper  maid. 
She  waa  prudent,  aober,  industrious  and  reli- 
gious. Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance 
«t  church  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
else  out  of  her  master's  faniilj)  was  an  example 
to  all  persons  in  her  statftn,  and  never  failed  to 
recommend  her  to  strangers,  even  before  they 
bad  ftn  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  of 
her  characte^.  It  was  her  c^niracter,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  that /avoicr  i$  deceitful^  and  beauty  it  vain, 
hui  a  woman  tkaifeareth  the  Lord,  eke  ehall  be 
praiae4: — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  chosen 
too,  says  &rmer  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go 
and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  ask  his  consent ;  for  he  tbouffht  it  would 
be  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  ul  the  favours 
be  was  receiving  from  his  minuter,  to  decoy 
away  his  faithful  servant  from  her  place  with- 
out  nis  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
so  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
scruple  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when 
he  found  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tom  was  agreeably  surprised  to  bear  she  had 
saved  fifty  pounds  by  her  frugality.  The  doc- 
tor married  them  himself,  fiu-mer  Hodges  being 
oreaent 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day.  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  call  on  farmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com- 
mon custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.  He 
often  took  an  opportunitv  to  drop,  in  the  most 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in- 
decency  of  making  marriagea,  christenings,  and 
mbove  all,  funerals,  days  ox  riot  and  exfiesa,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  country  villages.  The  ex- 
pectation that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
in  his  walks,  on  these  festivals,  often  restrained 
ezceesive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
tfven  among  thoae  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 
cheerful,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  it  *  Well,  farmer,'  said  he,  *  and  you, 
myndthfnl  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  r» 
commend  peace  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 
marriage ;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
cares  and  strifes.'*  The  company  stared — but 
Sarah,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 
ftcetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  mean- 
ing behind,  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
air,  said  the  fij^mer,  *  what  do  you  mean  V — *•  I 
mean,*  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
■hall  be  who  shaU  please  God  most,  and  yo«r 
strifes,  who  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do  your 
duty  most  fiuthfiilly.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
Btriras  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
all  potty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an 
end.* 

'Always  remember,  that  vou  have,  both  of 
yon,  a  better  friend  than  each  other.'  The  com- 
pany stared  again,  and  thought  no  womah  could 
have  so  good  a  friend  as  her  husband.  *  Sb  you 
nave  chosen  each  other  from  the  best  modves,* 
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continued  the  doctor,  *  yoU  have  every  reason^blf 
ground  to  hope  for  happiness ;  but  as  this  world 
is  a  spil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
spring  up ;  troubles  firom  which  you  cannot  save 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  avoid :  then  remember,  'tis  the  best 
wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is  always  neaTf 
always  willing,  and  always  able  to  help  you ; 
and  that  friend  is  GSod.' 

*  Sir,*  said  farmer  White,  •!  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfiL  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance of  my  past  offences  will  keep  ma 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  me  watchful  I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
w\th  what  is  called  a  good-natural  dispositiooi 
but  I  soon  found  to  my  cost,  that  without  GK)d*i 
grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
A  good  temper  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothiiigbut 
the  fear  of^God  can  einble  one  to  bear  «p 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pte- 
sions.    The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  ler,  aa 


I  then  thought  it,  has  proved  the  greatest  bi 
ing  of  my  life.  It  showed  me  my  own  weak* 
ness,  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut  off  ill  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sodden  aecSdent,  while  I 
have  not  only  been  spared,  but  b|sssed  and 
prospered.  O  sir  !*  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
tured, civil  fellows  (whom  I  can't  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  lata  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sfr,  or  any  other  minister 
they  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  great  differeaoe  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
cemfort,  between  a  lifo  ef  sobriety  and  a  life  of 
sin.  I  could  tell  them,  sir,  ziot  as  a  thing  I 
have  read  in  a  book,  bet  as  a  truth  I  foel  in  ray 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  com. 
mandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
last,  but  will  make  him  happy  now.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  jet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  man  from  committing  evil  half 
80  much  as  that  single  text,  How  ehall  I  do  tht$ 
great  wickedneee  and  ffin  againet  Ood  V  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  A  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  took  leave. 


PART  IL 

The\fay  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  part  of  l\m 
WhiU.    Written  tn  1795,  the  year  of  eeateUy. 

Ton  Wottc,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  ftora  an  idle  post  bov  was 
become  a  respectable  &rmer.  God  had  blessed 
his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  the 
natural  consequence,  be  was  active  and  healthy. 
He  was  industrious  and  firugalf<ijkd  be  became 
prospeioQs  in  his  cireamstanoea.    Thisitintfao 
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ordinary  ooorae  of  Providence.  Bat  it  is  not  a 
certain  and  necessary  rule.  CM  fHaketk  At« 
9un  to  shine  on  the  ju9t  and  on  the  unjvmt.  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  tlirifl«nd 
industry,  will,  in  most  cases,  find  success  attend 
his  labours.  But  still,  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  otoift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  God  is 
■ometimes  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint 
all  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man. 
His  corn  may  be  smitten  by  a  blight;  his 
bams  may  be  consumed  by  fire;  his  cattle 
may  be  carried  off  by  distemper.  And  to  these, 
and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man  is  as  liable 
as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Success  is  the 
comfnon  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tmnptM  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
state.  They  would  lose  one  strong  ground  of 
their  faith.  It  would  set  aside  the  scripture 
scheme.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
as  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  trial,  and  we 
should  fbrget  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 
Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  Carefulness,  he 
was  Iherofbre  to  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the  common 
trials  and  troul^s  of  life.    He  knew  that  pros. 

gtrity  was  far  firom  being  a  sure  mar)[  of  God's 
▼our,  and  had  read  in  good  books,  and  espe> 
oially  in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  poverty  and  af- 
flictiona  of  the  best  of  men.   Though  he  was  no 

great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to  observe; 
lat  a  time  of  publio  prosperity  was  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  was  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered  the  more 
he  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
beairt  And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  mudi 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  because  he 
thought  it  might  do  us  good  in  the  long  run ; 
and  he  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  little  penitence.  The  great  grace  he 
laboured  after  was  that  of  a  cheerml  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord's  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  little  words.  Thy  will 
be  done^  it  would  be  woith  more  than  the  biggest 
book  m  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
the  farmer's  wi^  hadHbrmerly  lived  as  house- 
keeper) was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  &nd  he  used  to  say  that 
he  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
dtd  from  him.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  wUl  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oatSi  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the 
doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but  indiffdient, 
the  iarmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  out  well. 
When  grass  fiiiled,  he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  be  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda- 
tions  he  would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence. 'Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for  lack  of  wa- 
ter.  When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God 
that  the  season  j^ould  be  healthy ;  and  the  high 
winds,  which  frightened  others,,  he  said,  served 
to  clear  the  air.    Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrong,  he  was  always  snre  that  Providence 
in  the  right    And  he  used  to  say,  that  a 
with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  he  had  bat  Itu. 
gality  and  temperance,  and  would  cut  oflTall  vain 
desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  Gkid,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  by  vanity  and 
oovetousness.  When  he  saw  others  in  the  wrooM, 
he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  for  it,  btit  ioA 
care  to  avoid  thfsame  fault  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  manv  old,  hot 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.    If  a  thing 
is  wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to  Iarmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can*t  make  it 
right    And  as  to  its  being  an  old  custom,  why, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.    Bat  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  may 
not  mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  haw 
misled  us. 

The  Roof-Raising.' 

Some  years  after  he  was  settled,  he  bailt  a 
large  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raisinff.  On. 
this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  were 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  lor 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meial  they  began  to  grow  clamor- 
ous for  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  *  My  lads, 
I  don't  grudg«  yon  a  ftw  galk)ns  of  ale  merdj 
for  the  sake  of  saving  my  Sqoor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himsel£   I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  oostom.    Yon  are  now 
well  refreshed.    If  you  will  go  cheerfuUy  to 
your  work«  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  to 
take  on  Saturday  night  more  than  yon  woald 
have  if  this  aflernocm  were  wasted  in  dmnkca- 
ness.    For  this  your  fkmilies  will  be  the  better ; 
udMreas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help  to 
rob  them  of  their  bread.    But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  vour  good  at  heart  full  as  much 
as  mjr  profit    If  you  will  now  ^  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you 
leave  off.    Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.* 

Here  he  stopped.  *  You  are  in  right  on*t, 
master,*  said  Tom  the  thatcher;  *you  are' a 
hl^arty  man,  farmer,*  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
penter  'Come  along,  boys,*  said  Tina  Brick 
the  mason :  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work, 
fortified  with  a  good  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  fellow  that  refused ;  this  wu 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  othsrs  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swore,  that  if 
the  firmer  did  not  give  him  as  much  liquor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
ther stroke,  but  would  leave  the  Job  unfinished, 
and  he  might  get  hands  Where  he  could.  Far 
mer  While  took  him  at  his  word,  and  paid  him 
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directly :  glad  enongfh  to  get  rid  of  Bach  a 
whom  he  had  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
•ge  and  almost  starving  family.  When  the 
came  for  their  mug  in  the  evening,  the 
fvirmer  brought  oat  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
mon ;  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked 
liim  fgr  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
^^liich  was  af&rwards  much  left  off  in  that  pa- 
rish, though  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
lost  most  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

¥*armer  White*s  labourers  were  often  com- 
pl&ining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
could  not  buy  a  bit  of  meat    He  knew  it  was 
pctrtly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it  was  before 
Iheee  very  hard  times  that  tHeir  complaints  be- 
gvLTi,     One  morning  he  stept  out  to  see  how  an 
outhouse  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.    He 
iKTiae  sarprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.     He 
-waJked  over  to  the  thatcher*8  house.    *Tom,' 
said  he,  *  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
finished  directly.     If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
'v^ill  be  spoiled.*  *  Indeed,  master,  I  shan^t  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,*   said  Tom. — 
*  ITon  forget  that  'tis  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow is  Easter  Tuesday.    And  so  on  Wed- 
nesda^  I  shall  thateh  away,  master. — But  it  is 
hard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  the  seasons 
^aund,  may  not  enjoy  these  few  holydays,  which 
oome  bat  once  a  year.* 

*Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  *when  these  days 

w«iB  first  pot  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 

men  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 

that  the  time  would  come  when  holyday  should 

mau  druTtken-dav,  and  that  the  seasons  which 

thej  meant  to  distinguish  by  saperior  piety, 

should  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 

ordinary  excess.    Hbw  mach  dost  think  now  I 

■hall  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  ?    *  Why, 

yoa  know,  master,  yon  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 

(Treat    I  think  between  this  and  to-morrow 

m^M,  af  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 

about  fimr  shillings,  after  I  have  paid  my  boy ; 

but  thatching  does  not  come  oflen,  and  other 

work  is  not  so  profitable.*    '  Very  well,  Tom  ; 

and  how  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend 

in  these  two  holydavs  7*  *  Why,  master,  if  the 

ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  roerr^,  T  do 

not  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.* 

'  Tom,  can  you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  7* 

*  I  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 

kitchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 

much  as  I  want*    'Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 

■hillings  you  would  have  earned  to  the  three 

yoa  intend  to  spendj  what  does  that  make?* 

'Let  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 

shillings,  master.'    *  Tom,  you  oflen  tell  me  the 

times  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  buy  a  bit 

of  meat    Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  jointe  at 

once :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting  time 

and  getting^  drunk.*    *  I  never  once  thought  of 

that,*  said  Tom.    *  Now  Tom,*  said  the  farmer, 

'  if  I  were  you,  I  wouM  step  over  to  butcher 

Jobbin8*B,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being 

left  fVom  Saturday's  market  you  will  get  a  little 

chea]Miif*This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake  in 

a  deep  dis6  full  of  poUtoes.   I  would  thetk  go  to 

<*  Vork,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 

go  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wife  and  children ;  yoa 

,    need  not  give  the  matton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 

iMe  vill  hare  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  eavoary 
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for  them.*  *  Ay,  but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master ; 
the  times  are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can*t  af- 
ford to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to 
do.' 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  shillings  in  keeping  holyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  feast :  and  yoa 
will  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
yoa  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  yon  can  add 
a  couple  to  them  ;  with  this  I  would  get  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  yoa 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  tnore  good  than  a  gal- 
lon at  the  Red  Lion.*  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
teke  your  advice,  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me  if  I  don't  go !'  *  Let  those  laugh  that  win, 
Tom.*  *  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.*  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cpld  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.*  *  Thank 
you,  master,  tfhd  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  Come  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.*  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  The  barn  was  thatehed,  the  mut- 
ton  bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

JTie  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that  he 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep, 
shearing  and  harvest-home  were  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.  *  What,*  said  the  good  doctor, 
Must  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga- 
thering in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land, 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  barns  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  bleMing  on  our  honest  labour,  reaped  the 
fhiite  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  7  Do  we  thank  God  for  his  mer- 
cies,  by  making  ourselves  anworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  1  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
hie  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety  7  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  his 
providence ;  it  is  a  wone  than  brutal  return  to 
mm  who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.* 

*I  thank  yon  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the  farmer. 
*  I  am  resolved  to  refoice  though,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we  wiU  have  a  merry 
night  on*t' 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work- 
people.  At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long 
benches  on  eleh  side  of  her.  On  these  benches 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the 
ram ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to  put  an  end 
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to  an  old  custom,  if  it  wm  imiooent. — ^Hie  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  them 
plenty  of  padding,  which  they  carried  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci- 
der to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat 
down  without  begging  a  bleesing  on  hii  meal, 
did  it  with  suitabki  solemnity  on  &»  present  joy- 
fol  occasion. 

Dt.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me- 
thod, which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self; a  method  of  which  I  doobt  not  other  country 
elergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
often  on  the  watoh  to  observe  thoee  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were  assembled 
together,  not  only  at  sfiy  season  of  festivity,  but 
•I  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay  .field  to  good  account;  and 
bas  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced his  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
converted  his  .influence  over  them  to  their  souPs 
good.  'The  interest  be  took  in 'their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  ffot  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  which  enabled  him  to 
preach  with  more  knowledge  and  successful  ap- 
plication, than  those  ministers  can  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep'shcaring  feast,  though  orderly  and 
deoent,  was  vet  hearty  and  cheerniL  Dr.  Shep- 
herd dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of  company 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
■aid,  *  fiut  thou,  when  thou  m'akest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not  recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just* 

*  Sir,*  said  the  farmec,  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own ;  poUtoes 
are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with  people  who 
have  a  little  forethought  I  save  much  more 
eider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitehen,  or  drunkenness 
in  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
feaste  as  these,  so  that  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,' than  to  make  them  drunk.  The 
doctor  and  the  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  taUe  to  the  other,  and  heard  many  merry 
stories,  but  not  one  pfofane  word,'or  one  inde- 
cent song :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
All  necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
them  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  thej  sung 
the  sixty-fi^  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  jomed  in 
it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
concert 


The  Hard  Winter* 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  yemr  1795,  it 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  White 
bore  that  long  and  severe  frost    Many  of  his 
sheep  were  fro2en  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  still  manv  left    He  oontinqad   to 
find  in-door  work  that  bis  men  might  not  Be  out 
of  employ.    The  seascm  being  so  bad,  which 
some  others  j^eaded  as  an  excuse  for  torfiing 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fk«sh  reaoon  for 
keeping  them.    Mrs.  White  was  so  ooDsideratc^ 
that  just  at  that  time  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.    Nay,  I  have 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  becanae  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.    As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pod- 
ding in  her  house ;  notwithstanding  she  used  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  liope,    when  the  present  scarcity   is  over; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  whits 
flour  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five 
shillings  a  busheL 
'  All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmor.    Far« 
mer  Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat     Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  woold 
never  come  up.    Brown,  the  maltster,  inaisled 
the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root    Botcher  Joh> 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  pound.     Ail 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted ;  there  would 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pi*;  and  as  to 
hay  there  woold  Iw  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.    *  I'll  tell  you  what^  said  farmer  White, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromiaing 
just  now ;  but  *tb  too  early  to  judge.    Don't  hi 
us  make  things  worse   than  they  are.    We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  driving 
them  to  despair.    DonU  you  lusow  how  mnch 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  ?  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  quails ;  but  all  did  not 
da    Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.    We  have  a 
prooiise  on  our  side,  that  there  shall  heeeetUime 
and  harvest  time  to  the  end.    Let  us  then  hope 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  one. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes. 
Grumbling  cannot  help  osi  activity  can.    Let 
us  set  about  planting  potetoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail,  which,  how- 
ever, I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.    Let  nS 
mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want    And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potetoes  for  their  fa- 
milies  in  the  headlands  of  onr  ploughed  fields 
or  other  waste  bite  of  ground,  it  wil|  do  us 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.    The 
way  to  lighten  the  load  of  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  put  a  hand  to  lessen  it 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
com  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  eertmim  seaport 
toten,  hut  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
export  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  tempted 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain ;  so  he  thrashed  oot 
a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  th«  neigh- 
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^  -inff  poor  far  below  the  market-prtoe.  He 
irved  018  own  workmen  first  This  was  the 
16  to  them  as  if  he  had  raised  their  wag^es, 
and  eren  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of 'which 
their  families  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
in  the  next  parbh  were  more  distressed  than 
his  own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
•aid  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
heaven;  and  though  charity  begins  at  home, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qualified ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  give  up  that 
pleasure.  So  he  parted  ftt>m  a  couple  of 
spaniels  he  had :  for  he  said  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat,  or  the 
milk,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren wanted. 

Tkt  WhUe  Loaf, 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex- 
ample  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread.  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  maAistrates 
of  the  county  sent  him,  and  which  ffley  had 
also  signed  themselves.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  over  to 
the  farmer's,  in  order  to  settle  fhrdier  plans  for 
the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  very  small  white  loaf^  which  she  had  been 
buying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
as  he  sever  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 
of  a  mistress  to  her -servants;  bat  walked  on, 
resolving  to  give  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture 
ibr  the  first  time  in  his  life.  H4  soon  changed 
his  mind,  ibr  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  thatcher,  who 
had  had  a  sad  fkll  firoUi  a  ladder;  his  arm,  which 
was  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Mrs.  White  was  standing 
at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf  into 
a  poaltice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  large  clean  old  linen  cloth. 

*  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
doctor ;  *  I  ought  not,  however  appearances 
were  against  you,  to  have  suspected  that  so 
humble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
be  led  either  to  ind«l|||e  any  daintines  of  your 
own,  or  to  flv  in  the  face  of  your  betters,  by 
eating  white  oread  while  they  are  eating  brown. 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti- 
fhl  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done ;  fi>r  in  those  inflammations  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  yourself. 
Will,  I  doubt  not,  perfbrm  the  cure  at  the  ex- 

Cnse  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog's 
rd.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
a  good  supply  o&  rice  from  the  subscription.' 
*  £ad  he  siian't  want  for  skim-milir  said  Mrs. 
Whit^ ;  'and  watf  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
in  the  state  he  li  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
Would  be  bet^  for  hin|  than  the  richest  meat* 


Th9  Paruh  Muling* 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an- 
other meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart.  Far- 
mer White,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a  little  jocular 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup- 
poM  {  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root!'  Far- 
mer Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought'-*' Then,'  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  'let  as 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  oar 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
faith.* 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
fbr  a  large  qoantity  of  rioe,  wmch  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  prioe,  and  Mrs. 
White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it  After  their  day*8  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Toes- 
day  evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weighing  her  rioe,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

*My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  fbr 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  we  have  been  bat  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evitminded  people,  who 
are  on  the  watch  fbr  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  ther  may  bnmble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  band  of  God  (which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  bat  that  they  may  bene- 
fit themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  they  pretend  tQ  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,'  indus- 
try, and  good  management,  will  go  near  to  cure 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  Ways  of  making  it  cheaper, 
one  is  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les- 
sen the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
^t  enough  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  wheat  This  last  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory,* which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  afler  evening  service,  when  I  know  many 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
This  is  a  eood  custom,  and  one  of  those  litUe 
books  shaU  be  often  read  at  that  time. 

*  My  good  women,^  truly  feel  fbr  yoa  at  this 
time  of  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  sub- 
scription. It  is  my  duty,  as  your  fHend  and 
mini8ter,'to  tell  you,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  iPWing  to  had  tnanagement,  I  ofteo 
meet  your  children  without  riioes  and  stock- 
ings,  with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  and  that  three  tiroes  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  would 

*  Bee  Cheap  Repository,  Tract  on  tM  Scaroity,  print- 
ed fbr  T.  £vaBe,  Long-lane,  West  Smiilifleld,  London. 
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make  them  an  excellent  breakfast  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  hot  from 
the  oven ;  this  makes  the  difference  of  one  loaf  in 
five ;  I  assure  you  'tis  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
do.  ,Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  me  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowing  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give 
these  poor  women  a  little  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  famous  for  making 
us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
less  notable,  now  you  manage  for  yourself.' 

*  Indeed,  neighbonri,*  said  Mrs.  White,  *  what 
tiie  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worSi  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  break- 
out your  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  now 
sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  because  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep's  head,  or  any  aaoh  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that 
was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  ue  chil- 
dren don't  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
substantial,  and  requires  no  broad.* 

Rice  MUk, 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  oar  work- 
men can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  alspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.' 

*  Bless  your  heart !'  muttered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wencn,  with  her 
face  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  *rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  is  very  nlu  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  *ave  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
rice  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing  ;*  *  and  yet,' 
said  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirteen-penqf  a  pound  on 
your  shelf.'  *  O  dear  sir,'  cried  Amy,  *  a  few 
sticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.' — *  And  a  few 
more,'  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.' 

*     Rice  Pudding. 

*  Pray,  Sarah,*  said  the  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  pudding  my  chOdrea 
fond  of  7  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  oold, 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  aupper.^ 
*"  Notbtng  more  easy,'  said  Mrs.  White  :  *  I  pit 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.'  '  Well,*  aaid 
the  doctor,  *and  how  many  will  this  dinef 
*  Seven  or  eight,  sir.*  *Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  cost  ?' — *  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  voa  ss 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  I  naed 
our  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above  aevea 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Here,  too^ 
bread  is  saved.' 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,*  said  &i. 
mer  White :  *  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are  very  noariidt- 
ing,  and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  produce  mocB 
meals  tjuua.  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  ¥rhat  is 
material  to  you  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  wtS 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 

f  round  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Provi- 
ence  having  contrived  by  the  very  formation  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  unall 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  second  day 
warmed  in  the  frying  pan,  and  a  little  rasher  of 
pork,  OF  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  flavour.' 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  ^  as  a  proof  of  the 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  ui 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  American 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pan- 
nips,  though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  wiR 
make  a  little  variety  too.* 

A  Cheap  Stew, 

*  I  remember,*  said  Mrs.  White, '  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  Drouth  water.  I  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  shoes 
into  a  deep  fir^ing-pan,  or  pot  with  a  little  water, 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  or  mutton,  or  a  little  strip 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it  Cover  it  down 
close,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  lor  an 
hour.* 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  Whits, 
by  your  dainty  receipts,*  said  the  doctor.  *  I  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.*  *  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,'  answered  she.  *  Come,  let  us  have  it,* 
cried  the  doctor.  ^I  shall  write  all  down  ss 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at 
my  house.* — *  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,*  said  Mrs. 
White,  *■  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  in 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they 
are  at  a  loss.    But  this  is  my  dish: 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more,*  added  she ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatos  starch ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  sajf  It,  no* 
body's  linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.' 

The  doctor  now  said,  *I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  witlth  many  poor  )>edplc  labour  under  * 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  geUiqg  a  little  milk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  M  considersto  as 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  4  ^^^^^  ™^^  ^  *•  P^ 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  wlwn  their  chil- 
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drcn  aio  sick  ;  and  I  have  known  it  answer  to 
the  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  purpose  to  sell  it  by  the  quart,  instead 
of  making  butter  and  cheese. 

*  Sir,  said  farmer  White, '  I  beg  leave  to  lay 
a  w^ord  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
advice  goes  to  the  women.  If  you  will  drink 
less  gin,  you  may  get  more  meat.  If  you  ab- 
stain from  the  ale-house,  you  may,  many  of  yon, 
get  a  little  one-way  beer  at  hudie.* — *  Ay,  that 
ive  can  farmer,*  said  poor  Tom,  the  thatcher, 
who  was  now  got  well.  *Eastor  Monday  for 
that — I  say  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise* 
rrhe  farmer  smiled  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
of  public  houses  in  many  a  parish,  brings  on 
more  hunger  and  rag8,  than  all  the  taxes  in  it, 
heavy  as  they  are.  All  the  other  e?ils  put  to- 
grether  hardly  mal«6  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  are  now  raising  a  fresh  subscription  fbr  you. 
This  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not 
^ive  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  Sabbath-breakers. 
Those  who  do  not  set  their  young  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
church  on  Sundays,  deserve  little  favour.  No 
man  should  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
than  his  family  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at 
home,  they  rob  his  children  ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  rob  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  city,  tliat  some  people  carried 
back  the  subscription  loaves,  because  they  were 
too  coarse ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  you.* 
Here  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
put  in  a  word.  *  Certainly,*  said  the  doctor,  *  we 
will  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redress  them.*  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,* 
said  flhe,  *that  we  might  find  much  comfbrt 
from  buying  coarse  bits  of  beefl  And  so  we 
might,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
seldom  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
and  times  were  so  bad.*  *  How  so,  Betty  V  *  Sir, 
when  we  go  to  butcher  Jobbins,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  You 
ean^  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
house  has  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or- 
dered it  for  soup.* — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it ;  bat 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  in- 
deed,  the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don*t 
kn#w  what  wa  should  have  done  without  them.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,*  said  the 
doctor,  '  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  wholesomer  and  better  ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the .  great  house, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  bo- 
come  a  general  rule,  and  then  we  shall  expect 
that  butchers  will  favour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  toe  who  are  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifts  we  shall  pre- 
fer, as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to  the 
vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark ;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gifts  or  not  But  there  is  one  rule  from  whicn 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millers, 
we  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the  quiet,  con- 
tented, hard-working  man,  I  will  share  mj  last 
morsel  of  bread.  I  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitation  as  a  pun- 
ishment,  yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lasting  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  leaf! 
Prosperity  had  n.ade  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  every  one  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.* 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  of  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White*s  receipts  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Hester  Wilmot  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  themse^es 
by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
ly,  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  they  were  unhappy. 
They  lived  badly  together,  and  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  7  for  their  tempers  were  very  differ- 
ent, and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
this  difference,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  bear  with  each  other*s  faults.  Rebecca  Wil- 
mot was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  some 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  characters, 
ind  uttesly  destitute  of  relig  ion.  She  was  clean, 
notable  and  industrious.  Now  I  know  some 
folks  fkney  that  the  poo^  who  have  these  quali- 
ties need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
u  I  am  sure  every  .page  in  the  Bible  would 
>iiow ;  and  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  consult  it 
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oftener.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearts  and  iives  7  Rebecca  was  of  a 
violent,  ungovernable  temper;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  is  in  itself  se  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over-anxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfbrt  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  spot 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  can- 
dlestick, would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  ksep  the  hearth  clean 
and  the  candlestick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wroDf 
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00  to  aet  one*!  affections  cm  a  hearth  or  a  o^tf^- 
atick,  B0  to  make  one^  self  unhappy  if  anyvi- 
fliiig  accident  happens  to  them ;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keap  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  bleniish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  free  from  either,  she  would 
have  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  warn- 
ing, bat  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicety 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  praise.  .It 
was  no  &ult  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  briffht  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  &uit,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners ; 
now  poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  raM 
to  the  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
well  without  it.  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  don*t  pretend  to 
say  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enough,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  things  to  set  one*s  heart  upon ;  and  be- 
sides Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  duappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  calf  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
comers.  Besides  all  this  finery  was  often  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
nity. Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife 
wiU  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca*s  nicety ;  for 

1  believe,  that  fbr  one  who  makes  her  husband 
wihappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
«zoea8  of  a  bad  one ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  rdasoo  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fijced  principle.  Instead  of  settinf 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faulto  by  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
■till  greater  fauite  himself  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accident  befals  tliem,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
their  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considerin|r  th6  fauite  of 
others  as  a  punishment  fbr  their  own  sins,  in- 
BtcMid  of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfivrt  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  the  com- 
mon remedy  fiir  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
boars  at  the  BelL  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dressed  nim  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  timfi 


aM  to  come  home  at  alL    He  who  has 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  gnil^ 
of  one  sin  «nly ;  John's  heart  became  hardened. 
His  affection  for  his  fiimily  was  lost  in  ael^in- 
dulgence.   Patience  and  submission,  on  the  pert 
of  the  wife,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper ;  but  instead  of  tryinr  to  re- 
claim him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  d^gfat  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  conldt 
that  she  might  be  justified  in  her  constant  abi 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she 
with  always  talking  of  hu  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if  she 
had  token  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  husband 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  to 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavouns 
might  have  been  blessed  with  sucoesa.    Good 
Chriatiavs,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  own 
fauite,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  have 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfiustion  in  trying,  by  indul- 
gence of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  da 
Need  we  look  any  farther  fbr  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in. 
sins  which  have  neither  the  tempUtion  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  plaguing* 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children » 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourteen 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nor  had  she 
ever  been  teuffht  to  bow  her  knee  to  9im  who 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  house, 
had  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it, 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointod  mistress^ 
as  has  been  before  related.  Mrs.  Jones  finding 
that  none  of  the  Wilmote  were  sent  to  school, 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  toU 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  sdiool  was 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.  *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 
*  and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  T'  *  Give 
her !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  rather  a  rude 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how- 
ever, as  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  Ood  and  keep  ki$ 
commandmenUJ'  *I  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  clean,' 
said  this  wicked  woman.*  'She  shant  oome, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  it'  *  Pay 
her  fbr  it  !*  said  the  lady, '  will  it  not  be  rewara 
enough  that  she  will  be  tought  to  read  the  word 
o€God  without  any  expense  toyou  7  For  though 
many  gifts  both  of  books  and  clotking  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider 
these  gifts  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  benefilctors.* 
'  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shant 
go  to  school.  Religion  if  of  no  use  that  I  know 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  bat  to 
make  folks  proud,  and  lazy,  iind  dirty/I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  mysdf,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabknr  womsa 
hi  the  parish.'    *  Pray,*  said  Mrs.  Jones  mUdly 
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do  yoa  thms  that  yooni:  people  win  dieobey 
their  parento  the  more  fiir  bsin;  taught  to  fear 
God  V  •  I  donn  think  any  thing  abeat  it,*  eaid 
Rebecca;  *  I  shan't  let  her  come,  and  there's  the 
kmg  and  short  of  the  matter.  Hester  has  other 
liflh  to  &j ;  bat  you  may  have  some  of  these  lit- 
Ue  ones  if  you  will  :*  '  No,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  < 
*-I  will  not;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a 
school.  I  am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  cry. 
ing  babes  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
struct  reasonable  beings  in  the  road  to  eternal 
Hfb ;  and  it  ought  to  to  a  rule  in  aS  schools  not 
to  take  the  troublesome  ynmg  chSdren  unless 
the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  dder  ones,  who 
mre  capable  of  learning.*  *  But,'  said  Rebecca, 
*  I  have  a  young  child  which  Hester  must  nurse 
while  I  drass  dinner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
rags,  and  scour  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
mnd  fetch  the  water  to  boil  them.'  '  As  to  nurs- 
ing  the  child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
and  Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
day  to  enable  you  to  go  to  church  ;  and  families 
■hould  relieve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
all  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
irons  need  not  be  scoured  so  often,  and  the  rags 
should  be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
water  fetched  on  the  Saturday ;  and  I  can  tell 

Jon  that  neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
odge  hereaAer,  will  accept  of  any  such  ez- 


AIl  this  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
trembling,  lest  her  unkftid  mother  should  carry 
her  point  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
mncn  love  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  affection, 
and  this  good  laidy  went  on  trying  to  soflen  this 
harsh  mother.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
to  say,  *'  Well  I  don't  know  but  I  may  let  her 
some  now  and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 
Tided  I  find  you  make  it  worth  her  while.'  All 
this  time  slie  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
■it  down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
be  quiet,  though  they  were  crying  and  squalling 
the  whole  time.  Rebecca  fancied  this  rudeness 
was  the  only  way  she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
herself  to  be  as  good  as  her  guest,  but  Airs. 
Jones  never  lost  her  temper.  The  moment  she 
went  out  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
enough  fbr  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
get  the  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the 
prints  of  that  dirty  woman's  shoes.  Hester  in 
high  spirits  cheerrally  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
the  stuns  so  neatly,  that  her  mother  coald  not 
help  lamenting  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
to  be  spoiled,  bv  being  taught  godliness,  and 
learning  any  suon  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
agent  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
arise  not  so  much  from  the  children  as  the  pa- 
rents. These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
sad  mistake,  that  because  their  children  are 
poor,  and  have  a  little  of  this  world's  goods,  the 
mothers  must  make  it  up  to  them  in  false  indul- 
genee.  The  children  of  the  gentry  are  much 
more  reproved  and  corrected  for  their  fitults,  and 
bred  up  in  far  stricter  discipline.  He  was  a 
king  who  said,  Vktuten  thy  ton,  and  let  not  thy 
rod  wpartfor  hit  crying.  But  do  not  lose  your 
patience ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
must  remember  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
your  instruction.    When  they  are  bad,  comfort 


yourself  with  thinking  how  much  worse  thejr 
would  have  been  but  £r  you ;  and  what  a  bur- 
den they  would  become  to  society  if  -these  evil 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  check.  The  great 
thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  got  into  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature.  And  I  £>ubt  if  any  one  can 
mahe  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  wants  tae  master-key  to  the  heart 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners;  but  those,  however  valualje, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  theft,  and 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  voung  children,  applira  her  labours  to 
correct  tnis  root  of  eviL  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  knowing  that 
unless  the  erace  of  (Sod  blessed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hester  Wilmot  never  fiuled  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
so  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  late  to 
gain  a  littie  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  littie  at  odd  timee.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  tiiis  distinctioii. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de- 
light in  them  is  an  useless  expense ;  while  it  la 
kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort.  Those  who 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothfol 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  mors 
in  a  week,  than  Uie  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hester's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book, 
by  fire-light  before  she  went  to  bed ;  this  she 
thought  over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  glad 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  littie  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  jBtx,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  littie  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  money ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence^ 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again ;  £it  no 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  back.one 
wasted  hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  so  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  are  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  vqu  act. 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sijrht  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter  was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  ner  doty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  left  her  work  for  her  book ;  hut  aho 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  firom  her 
sleep,  and  to  be  learning  an  hour  before  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washing-tub,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism ;  but  she 
thought  it  fair  to  thmkover  her  questiona,  while 
iliewae  washing  and  spiimiDg.  In  a  fow  montbi 
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■he  wu  able  to  read  fluently  in  St  John*8  Goe- 
pel,  which  is  the  easiest  fiat  Mrs.  Crew  did 
not  think  it  enough  that  her  children  could  read 
a  chapter,  she  woald  make  them  understand  it 
alsok  It  is  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  the  want 
of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is 
Bo  little  religion  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Bible 
is  laid  open  to  the  understanding,  children  may 
read  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  without 
Bny  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronounce  the  words.  Mrs.  Crew  found 
there  was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention ; 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  return  back  again 
to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  had  read  to  them, 
and  this  they  might  do  in  their  own  words,  if 
they  could  not  remember  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
to  be  sure,  do  this  but  very  imperfectly ;  but 
even  the  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  would 
retain  something.  She  so  managed  that  saying 
the  eatecbitm  was  not  merely  an  act  of  the  me- 
mory, but  of  the  understanding  :  for  she  had  ob- 
served  formerly  that  those  who  had  learned  the 
catechism  in  the  common  formal  way,  when 
they  were  children,  had  never  understood  it 
when  they  became  men  and  women,  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  memory  without  having  made 
any  impression  on  the  mind.  Thus  this  fine 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  form  of  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  qualification  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  really  containing  those  grrounds  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  by  which  they  are 
to  be  confirmed  Christians. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line  upon 
line,  precept  i^n  precept,  here  a  nttle  and  there 
a  little,  as  they  can  receive  it.  So  that  teaching 
must  be  a  great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labour  of  love.  I  see  so  much 
levity,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso- 
much that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself, 
while  I  am  doin^  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma* 
dam,  can  knowtitt  they  try,  that  afler  they  have 
asked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  same  question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  temper, 
but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
t|MRi«  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I  cor- 
rect myself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  saya.  Feed  my  lambs, 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris- 
tening  in  their  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  whidi  they  considered 
merely  as  opportunities  for  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church ;  for  so  great  is  God*s 
goodness,  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  those  who  have  no  other 
comfort  The  Grod  whose  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  twin,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  God  of  infinite  power,  jus- 
tice, and  holiness.  MThat  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  ahe  folt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced 


her  she  was  a  sinner,  and  her 
the  same.  She  was  much  distressed  one  day 
on  thinkiim^  over  this  promise  which  she  had 
just  made  (in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell 
to  her  lot)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  aU  kit 
toorks,  the  pompe  and  vanities  of  this  uriekei 
worlds  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  JUsh,  I 
say  she  was  distressed  on  finding  that  these 
were  not  merely  certain  words  which  she  wis 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  ccmditions  which 
she  was  bound  to  perform.  She  was  sadly  puz- 
zled to  know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  till  sbs 
met  with  these  words  in  her  Bible :  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee»  But  still  she  was  at  a  Iom 
to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be  obtained. 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  next  Stm- 
day  from  this  text.  Ask  and  ye  shall  reemne.  Sea 
In  this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  nature, 
the  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Afler  this 
she  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught 
her  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  aerioos 
but  plain  way.  Hester's  own  heart  led  her  lo 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  cateehiam, 
that  We  are  by  nature  bom  in  sin;. and  truly 
glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  TiM 
spiritual  grace  by  which  we  have  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness.  Thus  her  mind  was  no 
sooner  humbled  by  one  part  than  it  ffuned  com- 
fort from  another.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
she  was  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hope  in  God's  tnef' 
ey  through  Christy  her  mistress  put  her  in  mind 
that  that  was  only  the  Bus  repentance  by  tokieh 
we  forsake  sin.  Thus  the  catechism,  explained 
by  a  pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  praetioe 
of  turning  away  the  scholars  because  they  were 
grown  up.  Young  people,  said  she,  want  to  be 
warned  at  sixteen  more  tlian  they  did  at  aix, 
and  they  are  commonly  turned  adrifl  at  the  very 
age  when  they  want  most  instruction ;  when 
dangers  and  temptations  most  beset  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  a  Sun- 
day evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  whole 
week  :  but  then  religion  must  be  made  pleaaant, 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  they  once 
dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  is  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  mistress  is 
in  some  measure  answerable  for  the  future  piety 
of  young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piety  de- 
pends  on  their  manner  of  making  religion  plea- 
sant as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones's  evening  instructions 
was  soon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holiday.  In 
a  fow  months  it  was  reckoned  a  disadvantage 
to  the  character  of  any  young  person  in  the  pa- 
rish to  know  that  they  did  iiot  attend  the  even- 
ing school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  of  them  came 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amusement;  but,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  instruc- 
tion, and  some  of  them  became  truly  pious. 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening 
as  follows : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  rejoice 
at  your  improvement;  but  I  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. I  have  known  young  people  set  out  well, 
who  afterwards  fell  oft  The  heart  is  deceitful. 
Many  like  religious  knowledge,  who  do  not  like 
the  strictness  of  a  religious  life.  I  must  there* 
fore  watch  whether  those  who  are  diligent  at 
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efanrch  snd  school,  are  dili^nt  in  their  daily 
-walk.  Whether  those  wha  say  they  believe  in 
Qod,  really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
fess to  love  Christ  lieep  his  eommarulments. 
Those  who  hear  themselves  commended  for 
early  piety,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
praise  of  man.  People  may  get  a  knack  at  re- 
ligious phrases  without  being  religious;  they 
may  eren  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
an  amnsement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  may  leaxn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
gos9ipi  while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
Bearts.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
tilings  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 
■peak. 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilqipft,  with  some 
account  df  Mrs.  Jonea's  May-day  feast  for  her 
school,  my  readen  shall  be  t6]4  next  month. 


PART  II. 

7^  New  Gown. 

Hbstkr  Wilhot,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
been  by  nature  peevish,  and  lazy ;  she  would 
when  a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
and  when  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
too  apt  to  return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
measure,  subdued,  for  sllb  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
not  her  violent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
■he  prayed  for  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the  only 
answer  she  made  to  her  mother*s  charge,  *  that 
religion  cmly  served  to  make  people  lazy,*  was 
to  strive  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 

*  prove  thalreally  made  them  diligent    The  only 

*  thing  in/Sfhieh  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mo- 
ther was,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
day's  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 
she  did  not  dare  to  disobey  God ;  but  to  show 
that  she  did  nq|  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
she  would  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
mother  told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy- 
day  the  following  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
which,  though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
.  Monday,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  villa&re,  al- 
ways began  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  ReBecca, 
who  would  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
day, which  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
pleasure,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 
enjoy  herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
as  well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest. 
^7  hegged  to  be  left  at  home,  and  her  mother  in 
A  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
more  ale  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  gave  Re- 
hecca  a  dangerous  fbver. — During  this  illness 

• 

*ThlB  practice  is  too  common.    Those  fhirs  which 

Eifeas  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  beinn  on  the 
nday.  It  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  macistrates  would 
put  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr.  Simpson  did  at  Weston,  at  tiic 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
the  notice  of  justices,  f  n  many  villages,  during  the  Air, 
wM  ia  sold  at  private  houses,  which  have  no  iiceDsCt  to 
the  great  iojory  of  sobriety  and  good  morals. 


Hester,  who  wonia  not  follow  her  to  a  scene  of 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  comforte :  and  though  she  secretly 
prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
her  mother^s  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproach- 
ed her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
he  thought  she  had  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learn- 
ing, so  he  desired  she  would  stey  at  home  and 
.read  to  him.  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testement  But  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testement  to  him  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some* 
thmg  merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  by  reading 
what  would  hurt  her  own  soul. — John  called 
her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and  said,  he  would 
put  the  Testement  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  before 
she  became  religious. — Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong ; 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them  both ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead of  saying  one  undotiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  her 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  proToked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo- 
crite, who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for 
being  undutiful  to  her  parente.  He^^r  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  mat 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  saying  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief.  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sighti  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  lofl,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  teught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said.  Come  ye 
children  hearken  unto  tne,  /  wiU  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  It  would  have  been  st|ll  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  leara 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  fit 
to-night  to  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painful  trial.  I  give  up  my  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  my  father ;  but  when  he  orders 
me  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  m^  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  feast.  On  May-day  all  the  school  at- 
tended  her  to  ohorcb,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of 
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their  own  eamingr,  and  a  cap  and  white  apron 
of  her  giving.  After  church  there  was  an  ex- 
amination  made  into  the  learning  and  behaviour 
of  the  scholars ;  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  brought  the  best  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
'ceived  a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoardina^ 
up  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  read?  with 
a  new  gown  on  the  Mav-day  feast  She  had 
never  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
spinning,  besides  working  for  the  family,  and 
earning  a  trifle  by  odd  jobs. — ^This  money  she 
£uthfuUy  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
»>week  towards  the  gown.  The  sum  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Hester  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman*s 
family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  putting  the  house  in  order 
before  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  oell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
smith  to  a  batch  at  all-fours.  'Die  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  might  make  sure  of 
winnmg,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale, 
that  he  vot  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  he  re- 
collected that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home- 
wards. He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  he 
knew  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed hob  than  a  sixpence  from  her ;  but  he  knew 
that  Hester  had  received  two  shillings  for  her 
last  week's  spinning  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps 
she  might  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  hoarded  sum  he  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed  her  if  she  cotdd  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
flee  him  in  good  humour  afler  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with 
vithout  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfully 

Soured  out  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the  table, 
ohn  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
erowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  half- 
pence  at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunk- 
enness could  have  taken  away  the  whole,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  she  should 
certainly  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in- 
deed intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  but  he 
Miould  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
his  tiwn  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  good 
sign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very 
bomble  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


would  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  ttP'wa 
not  bought  directly  It  would  not  be  retm  in  t 
for  the  feast    John's  conscience  baa  trooUed 
him  a  little  for  what  he  had  done,  for  whea  be 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  be 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  Owned  be 
had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a  farthing  left. 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kiDd 
her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  begged  him  aqt 
to  vex ,  adding,  that  she  wnuki  be  conientBd 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long^s  sh«  liTed, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  nigrht  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  fi^om 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  nimble  with 
a  better  ohanfs  of  success,  and  mat  when  a 
gamester  keeps  hifnself  sober,  it  is  not  tb«t  hi 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  **ftmf«it 
a  worse  crime.    *  I  am  indeed  serry  for  what  I 
have  done,*  said  he ; '  you  cannot  go  to  the  feasl. 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say  ?*— >  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *  for  God  looks  not  at  the  gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  faSk 
of  ffratitude  at  hearing  you  talk,  so  kindly  ; 
if  I  thought  my  dear  father  would  chasge 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  hnpfp 
girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.*    John  walked  nway 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  thetw 
must  be  something  in  religion,  sinse  it  can  thm 
change  the  heart    Hester  was  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  waattaoe 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  fhe 
lark.    She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any 
thing  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  she  b  eaA> 
tented  to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.    She  deprived 
herself  of  her  gown  to  give  me  toe  money  ;  and 
yet  this  very  girl,  so  dut^l  in  some  respeeta^ 
would  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  eammand,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.    I  do  not  understand  tbih ; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it    i^l  this  he 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.    In  the  evenia^ 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  wheth^  it  was  owing* 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  Uttle  of  one  and  a 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  bad  Umg 
'"been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  broof  bt 
home,  and  made  in  her  niother*s  absence.  In- 
deed,'so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school, 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the^  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast  Being  from  home,  as 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nwiin^'  of  the  dis- 
appointment  On  Iklay-day  mommg,  Hestar, 
instead  of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  gown,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herself 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old  things, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  to 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indnlg- 
ed  a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  this 
gown  rather  too  much,  1  am  not  quite  sure; 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  err 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilmot,  the  neatest  gixl| 
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^1^  mortlndiistrtoaB  girl  in  the  icbool,  oome  to 
the  May-dty  feast  in  an  old  atoff  gown,  when 
evei^  other  girl  was  so  creditably  drest     In- 
dee^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
tbree  mnch  too  smart  for  their  station,  and  who 
liad  dizened  themselves  out  in  very  improper 
finery,  wliich  Mrs.  Jones  made  them  take  off 
before  her.    *  I  mean  this  feast,^  said  she,  *  as 
&  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
a  trial  of  skill  who  oan  be  finest,  and  outvie  the 
vest  in  show..   If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
iwill  beoome  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue, 
but  to  vanity.    I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
L    of  apparel,  that  I  even  like  to  see  you  deny  your 
I     appetites,  that  you  mav  be  able  to  come  decently 
'    dretted  to  the  house  orGod.    To^ncourage  you 
to  do  this.    I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of 
Innooeot  pleasure^  against  which  you  may  be 
preparing  aU  the  year,  by  laying  aside  some- 
thinf  eveiy  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out 
of  all  your  tavings.    But,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
meekness  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of"  more  value 
in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  good  men,  than  the 
payest  cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
in  the  parish.* 

Mra.  Jones  for  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
*    as  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb :  but  such  is 
the  po^er  of  a  good  qharactor,  that  she  gave 
ber  credit  §tr  a  right  intention,  especially  as 
•he  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  fiimily.    For 
it  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  ia  not  a  bad 
^f^Ji)  s]ways  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
before  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha* 
racter,  though  appearances  were  against  them. 
Aa  we  cannot  judge  of  people's  motives,  said 
•he,  we  may,  f^om  ignorance,  often  condemn 
their  best  action^,  and  approve  of  their  worst 
,     It  will  be  always  time  enough  to  judge  unfa- 
vourably, and  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long 
ae  we  can,  and  thee  we  in  our  turn,  may  expect 
a  fitvoorable  judgment  fVom  others,  and  remem- 
ber who  had  said,  Judge  iis^,  that  ye  be  not 
M'idgtd.J 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
X    ^ne  for  her  faj^er,  than  she  was  humbled  by 
y-   the  meanness  of  her  ffarb ;  and  notwithstanding 
Betty  Stiles,  one  of  Sie  girls  whose  finery  had 
been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
offered  to  clear  herself,  by  exposing  her  father, 
though  she  thought  it  right,  secreUy  to  inform 
Mrs.  Jones  of  what  had  past  When  the  exami- 
nation of  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
some  questions  on  the  fourth  and  fiflh  command- 
ments, which  she  answered  very  well.     Hester 
was  asked  nearlv  the  same  questions,  and,  though 
•he  answered  them  no  better  than  Betty  had 
done,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  up,  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester, 
while  she  gave  nothing  to '  Betty.    This  girl 
eried  out  raUier  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  have  no  book :  I  was  as  perfect  as  Hes- 
ter.'— *  I  have  oflen  told  yon,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
.,  'that  religion  is  not  a  thing  of  the  tongue  but 
'    of  the  heart    That  girl  gives  me  the  best  proof 
that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  commandment 
to  good  purpose,  who  persisU  in  keeping  holv 
the  Sabbath  day,  Uiouffh  commanded  to  break 
it  by  a  parent  whom  she  loves.    And  that  girl 
best  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  gives 
up  Mr  own  oomlbrt,  and  dothing,  and  credit,  to 


honour  and  obey  her  father  and  mother^  even 
though  they  are  not  such  as  she  could  wish* 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  ques- 
tions so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
herself.  Is  this  having  learnt  those  two  com- 
mandments to  any  good  purpose  7' 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con- 
vinced even  me  of  the  benefit  of  religiouB  in- 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meanmg  to  it 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm ; 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  puddinff 
is  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  oo 
what  they  hear^  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  servants  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  year's  feast' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget*  that  she  had  on  an  old 
gown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankfbl 
frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  by  him, 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  a£foc- 
tion  that  it  brought  tean  into  his  eyes,  espe- 
cially when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  it  John,  who  haid  not  been  at 
church  for  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  mieenMe  einner^  aiid  that 
there  vhu  no  health  in  him.  He  now  felt  com- 
punction for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  had 
brought  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  ringers,  fht  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  of  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  tlft  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  6|rst  words 
he  heard  at  church;  When  the  wicked  man 
tumeth  away  from  hU  wickedneao^  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  ohaU  eave  hio 
eoid  alive.  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hestor  to 
forgive  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  fiv 
having  brought  such  a  dbgrace  on  the  family 
OS  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  in' 
sisted  on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret,  but  her 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hester  wae 
at  last  forced  to  confess  she  had  given  it  to  her 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was  at 
this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  gufiW^ 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  from  werds 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defendec^his  daughter, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  for 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  pat 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  though  the  pa- 
Uence  mHoftor  did  him  almost  as  much  good 
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u  the  sermon  he  had  beard.  At  lengfth  the 
poor  girl  escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  little  braised, 
and  a  scene  of  mach  violence  passed  between 
John  and  Rebecca.  She  declared  she  would 
not  sit  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
set  off  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abasing  him  the  longer. 
John,  whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing  by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  he  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints against  her  unnatural  parents,  he  stop- 
ped  to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  ror,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  he  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thing but  his  death,  what  was  her  surprise  to 
hear  these  words :  *•  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  re- 
commend his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  througli 
Jesus  Christ* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted if  he  had  not  ^en  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child ;  and  begged  her  to  teach  him 
how' to  pray.  He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  heart  was  melted ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Hester  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.  This 
was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  sin 
ihe  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners ; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours  with 
her  father,  whick  were  the  happiest  of  her  life; 
such  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  course  ^f  the  week  Hes- 
ter read  over  the  confession,  and  some  other 
prayers,  to  her  Either  so  oflen  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work. — S|ie  next  taught  him  the  fifly-first 
psfllm.    At  length   he  took  courage  to  kneel 

y  dov^  and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.  From 
that  time  he  bose  his  wife*s  ill-humour  much 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 

'  80  bad,  his  home  might  still  becopie  as  pleasant 
a.  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  nad  been ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  Uactable  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  after 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  them.  Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and  he  consented. 
Rebecca  began  to  storm,  fVom  the  mere  trick 
she  had  got  of  storm  in? ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
jibe  got  both  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
•he  bad  once  ftved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  few  months 

iohn  coold  read  a  psalm.    In  learning  to  read 
;  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
•tore  fi>f  privato  devotion,  and  while  he  w^ 


mowing  or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a.  text 
to  cheer  his  labour.    He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  oflen  dropped  in  at  the  school  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  prayers.     He 
expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  thii,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
up  family  prayer  at  home  ?  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  r^d 
quite  Well  enough,  he  desired  Hester   to  try  to 
get  a  proper  book  and  begin  next  Sunday  nig'bL 
Hester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawker,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  fi>r  the 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sat 
m  the  comer,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  was 
so  much  struck  that  she  obuld  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.     For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  dangfater 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  ^  She  expected 
John  would  have  scolded  her  fof  this,  and  so 
perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was   disap- 
pointed at  his  finding  no  fault  with- her.  Soeiof 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that  thoogS 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  suffered  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  it.     As  her 
pride  began  to  be  subdued*  some  little  disposi. 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  hearts — ^By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  they  would 
not  see  her.    Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out- 
ward change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
G^  would  at  last  be  pleased  to  touch  her  heart 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a-trifle  by  working«ver-hours ;  this  be 
kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  her  gown.    Instead  of  accepting  it,  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  she  herself  was  young  and 
healthy,  she  should  soon  be  able  to  clothe  herself 
out  of  her  own  savings,  and  begged  him  to 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.    It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  gown.     She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  often.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  touched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  she  put  it 
on  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  God  resUteth  the  pnmd^  bvt  giveth  pract  ta  • 
the  humble.    This  sermon  so  affected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  bus* 
band,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  RebcccaV 
mind  ;  she  had  observ^  that  since  her  husband 
had  grown  religious  he  had  been  so  careful  not 
to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  become 
scrupulously  clean ;  took  off  his  dirty  shoes  be- 
fore  he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to 
spill  a  drop  '&£  beer  on  her  shining  table.    Now 

*  These  prayers  may  be  had  also  divided  into  two 
ptrts,  one  nt  for  private  pcnous,  the  other  for  temiJies 
price  cue  halfpenny. 
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if  wu  rather  remarkable,  that  as  John  grew 
more  neat,  Rebecca  erew  more  indifferent  to 
neatness,  fiat  both  Uiese  changes  arose  from 
the  same  cause,  the  growth  of  roligfion  in  their 
hearts.    John  ffiew  cleaply  from  the  fear  of 

Siving  pain  to  his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  in. 
ifferent  from  having  discovered  the  sin  and 
ftlly  of  an  over^anxioas  care  about  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  given  tip  to  God,  snch  vanitfes 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves. 

Hester  continnes  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmas^day  she  was  ap- 
pointed an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
ny people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrb.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  io  be  head  mistress. 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


Thdik  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  king, 
who  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  merciful, 
but  he  was  also  very  just ;  for  he  used  to  say, 
tbat  justice  was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness, 
and  th^t  indiscriminate  and  misapplied  mercy, 
was  in  fiict  injustice.  His  subjects  were  apt 
enough,  in  a  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
temper,  and  especially  those  subjects  who  were 
always  committing  crimes  which  made  them 
particularly  liable  to  be  punished  by  his  justice. 
This  last  quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
eight,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
notion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 
this  whole  people  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
kdA  had  forfeited  the  king*s  favour,  and  had  also 
fidlen  fh>m  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
had  originally  placed  them,  Imving  one  and  all 
become  bankrupts.  But  when  thev  were  over 
head  aikd  ears  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
the  king's  son  most  generously  took  the  whole 
burden  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short,- 
it  was  proposed  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 
■ettled,  and  their  very  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
were  criminals  as  weU  as  debtors)  provided  only 
they  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 
what  the^  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 
fer  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how- 
ever remark,  that  a  book  was  also  given  them, 
in  which  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their 
own  rebellion  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 
to  come ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 
mentioned,  that  after  having  lived  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 
king's  country,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris- 
diction, there  should  be  a  grand  a«»txes,  when 
««ery  one  was  to  be  publicly  tried  for  his  past 
behaviour ;  and  afler  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
heavy  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 
and  certain  high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  gradous  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe- 
dient 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this 
king's  court  differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
courts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal,  to  which  questions  were  carried  sfter 
they  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
mon courts !  And  although  with  us  all  crimi- 
nala  are  tried  (and  a  meet  eibellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  jret  In  this 
king*!  oountry  the  mode  was  very  different ;  fiir 
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since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  overt  acts,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
fnd  so  forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  m  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  Pailey,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognizable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  this  great  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  re- 
venge, and  covetousness,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these^eat  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  thiflnind  murderer 
would  now  and  then,  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  rin$  of  the  hearty  how- 
ever,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  come  before  this  great  tri- 
bunal ;  and  thene  were  to  be  judged  by  Uiis  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself;  be- 
cause he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of  get- 
ting  at  all  secrets. ' 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a^whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subjects  uttered,  thouffh  spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  great  king  possessed  ;  for 
he  bad  the  power  of  knowing  ogpiy  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  ready  to' think,  perhapf, 

H  h 
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that  theie  people  were  wone  off  than  any  othera,  i  thief^  beeaoae  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bnad* 
becanae  they  were  to  be  ezamiDed  so  closely,   *  You  are  &r  wickeder  than  I  was/  said  a  citi- 


and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it ;  the  king 
was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
them  straw;  he  gave  them,  therefore,  ever? 
help  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  1  before  observed ;  and  becaase 
they  were  naturally  short-sighted,  he  suppliedi 
them  with  a  elass  for  reading  it,  and  thus  tha 
most  dim<4ighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil- 
fully  shut  their  eyes :  but  though  the  king  in- 
vited them  to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  compd 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  mm.  The  humble  and  sinoere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  written;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  da- 
pended  more  on  the  heart  than  the  head ;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been  so 
Inoky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  wertf 
all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very 
safe  from  any  danger  at  this  great  aeaixe.  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
0p  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
mapy  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  take 
place  at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they  had  no 
king  to  please,  no  king's  son  to  be  thankful  to, 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assixes  were  never  to  come  about 

But  with  this  king  a  thousand  yean  were  ae 
a  <2ay,  for  he  wojf  not  alack  concerning  hia  pro- 
miaea,  aa  9om$,t0ien  count  alackneaa.^So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  ror  the  annual  assize  times; 
I  mean  by  balls  and  foastings,  and  they  saw 
their  own  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  is  folt  by  the  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
•ee  the  judge's  procession  enter  the  town ;  they 
indeed  comfort  themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in 
the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

But  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  himself; 
and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
not  even  a  short  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  more  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  were  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  grand  hall ;  and  there  they  nassed 
their  time,  not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in 
comparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  them,  but  they 
derived  a  fidlaeioos  hope  by  comparing  them- 
selves  with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 
offenders.     ^ 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppresuon,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  laVi  insulted  a  poor  feOow  as  a 


zen  to  his  apprentice,  *  for  you  drank  and  awora 
at  the  ale-house  every  Sunday  night.*     *  Yes,' 
said  the  poor  follow,  *  but  it  was  your  ^xdt  that 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  mv  aoul,  but 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  iaunting  abroad  or  in 
rioting  at  home ;  I  might  have  learnt,  but  tfaeia 
was  no  one  to  teach  me ;  I  might  have  fiiUowad 
a  good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.    I 
sinned  against  less  light  than  you  did.*    A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  aJi  bis 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  (hat  be  had  not  apent  a 
great  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  lord 
of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured  eladtar 
boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took  oomifart 
that  he  had  liever  received  the  brihea  which  ha 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  aw&l  poBsp 
of  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding'  of  Iha 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge's  entrance, 
nor  the  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening*  of 
the  books,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millimiiB,  who 
stood  before  him.  I  shall  pass  over  the  molti- 
tudes  who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dm- 
geons  and  chains,  and  eternal  fire,  and  to  per- 
petual banishment  flt>m  the  presence  of  the 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  eaddest 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  sh^  only  notice  ftuther, 
a  fow  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewaroed  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  aa  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  jnatifica. 
tion. 

A  thou|ht]ess  spendthrift  advanced  without 
any  contrition^  and  said,  *  that  he  had  lived  hand- 
somely, and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  God 
abhorretli ;  that  he  trusted  in  that  paasaga  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  ewetouneaa  was  tdsb- 
try ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  fkvoura- 
ble  sentence.*   Now  it  proved  that  this  man  had 
not  only  avoided  covetousness,  but  that  he  had 
even  lefl  his  wife  and  children  in  want  through 
his  excessive  prodigality.    The  judge  thereffaie 
immediately  pointed  to  that  place  in  the  book 
where  it  is  written,  he  that  provideth  mi  far  hia 
household  ia  worae  than  an  inJideL    He  that 
liveih  in  pUaaure  is  dead  while  he  liveA  ;  *  thou,' 
said  he,  *in  thy  life  time^  receivedat  thyjnod 
thin^f  and  now  thou  muat  he  tormeniedJ'    Then 
a  miser,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding  had  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  the 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth,  *  and 
surely,*  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  make  some  plea  to  favour — I 
was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  my  body  in  sub- 
jection.   I  have  been  so  self-denymg  that  I  am 
oertainlv  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  father 
nor  mother^  nor  wifo  nor  children,  to  excess,  ia 
all  this  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.*  Then 
the  judge  said,    *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercv  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  fiunily 
which  perished  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter, 
while  thy  barns  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  representatives;  yet  they  were 
hungry,  and  thou  gaveft  them  no  meat    Oo  ta^ 
now  thou  fieh  man,  weep  and  kawlfor  the  miss- 
riea  that  are  come  upon  you.    Ynar  gM  ami  • 
your  aUver  ia  cankered^  and  tkt  tmH  af  tftoR 
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«U2  he  «  wUhbu  tupanui  you^  9nd  ahaU  eat 
ymirfleaik  at  it  were  fire,* 

TuBn  eame  ap  one  with  t  most  MlTraffioieiit 
mir«  He  walked  np  bouUv,  baTiiiff  in  ooe  hand 
the  plan  of  an  hoapital  which  he  had  boilt,  and 
an  the  other  the  drawing  of  a  atatne,  which  waa 
•reetiuff  ibr  him  in  the  country  that  he  had  just 
left,  and  on  hia  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  let- 
<«n,  the  liat  of  all  the  public  charitiea  to  which 
lie  had  aobeoribed.  He  leemed  to  take  great 
pleasore  in  the  condemnation  of  the-lniaer,  and 
■aid,  *  Lord,  when  law  I  thee  hungry  and  fed 
thee  not,  or  in  prison  and  ▼isited  thee  not  7  1 
lia;fe  Tiatted  the  fatherleaa  and  widow  in  their 
affliction.'  Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
■ayin^f,  *  True,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 
Imt  didst  thoa  fulfil  equally  that  other  part  of 
my  command,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
the  world.'  No,  thou  wast  conformed  to  the 
world  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  *  thou  didst 
IhUow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  and  the 
jnotive  to  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 
me  but  to  thy  own  credit  with  thv  fellow  men. 
'nam  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re- 
putation,  and  now  thou  art  vainly  trusting  in 
thy  deceitful  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 
trust  in  my  soot  who  has  offered  himsdf  to  be  a 
■oretyibr  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility 
and  gratitude  to  him  whieh  was  required  of  thee. 
No,  thou  wouldst  be  thine  own  surety :  thou 
lust  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 
afier  and  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  praise  of  men, 
and  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  *  thou  hast  had  thy 
iBward.' 

A  poor  diseased  Uind  cripple,  who  came  from 
the  very  hoenital  which  tiiis  £r^at  man  had 
buih,  then  fell  prostrate  on  his  face,  crying  out, 
*  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !'  on  which 
the  judge,  to  the  eurprise  of  all,  said,  *  Well 
«toDe,  good  and  faithful  servant'  The  poor  man 
replied,  *  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing !' — *  But 
thou  hast  *Bufiered  well,*  said  the  judge ;  *  thou 
hast  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meekness, 
and  though  thou  hadst  but  fbw  talents,  vet  thou 
hast  well  improved  those  ftw ;  thou  hadst  time, 
this  thoa  didst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  tliy 
etatioo,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
pray  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  the  hospital, 
who  never  prayed  for  himself;  thou  wast  indeed 
blind  and  lame,  but  it  is  no  where  said,  my  son 
give  me  th  v  fecit,  or  thine  evee,  but  ffive  me  thy 
heart;  and  even  the  ibw  facnlties  I  did  grant 
thee,  were  empkyed  to  my  gbry ;  with  thine 
thoa  didst  usten  to  my  word,  with  thy 


tongue  thou  didst  show  forth  my  prdae,  *  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  thsy  had  been  supposed  to  excel.  One 
talked  of  his  ffcnerosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved  on  a 
close  examination,  that  some  of  thoee  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effbct  of  a  particular 
constitution  of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  ftaat 
a  &lse  motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  other  doty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  practised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  king,  but  merely  to 
please  the  person's  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  stand  this 
day's  trial,  for  *  he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  whole.'  • 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell  fVom 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  ndghbours' 
conduct  against  their  own.  Each  at  once  saw 
himself  in  his  true  light,  and  found,  alas !  when 
it  was  tc»  late,  that  ne  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prae- 
tic8  before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  worse  thsn  his  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  sets  and  heard  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  hb  own  in  all  its  ag- 
gravated horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  judge 
who  condemned  them ;  and  also  to  approve  the 
favourable  sentence  by  which  thousaiMls  of  other 
criminals  had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were  made  happy  and  glorioutf  beyond  all  ima- 
gination ;  not  for  any  great  merits  which  they 
had  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere  repentance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  offBred  to  them  by  the  king's  son. 
One  thing  was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of 
those  w1k>  were  condemned,  never  expected 
condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all  who 
were  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensihle 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Net 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Ihy  name  be  the 
praieer 
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THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLJ 


iJiMr 


OR  THE  FAOLWEATHKEl  CHRISTIAN. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


WnuLiAif  waa  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived 
in  a  great  hat  very  irregaiarfamUy,  His  place 
was  on  the  whole,  agrMable  to  him,  and  suited 
to  his  gay  thooghuDSS  temper.  He  found  a 
alaotifhl  tahle  and  a  good  cellar.    There  was, 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  tboogh 
it  was  performed  with  much  dimrder  and  eoo.- 
fusion.  The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they  often  contradicted  and 
crossed  him,  especially  when  things  went  ill 
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with  tbemaelTes.  This,  Willxam  never  much 
liked,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  having  his  own 
way.  There  was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant's  hall;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  effects  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  were 
smart,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li- 
centious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
fi>r  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  short 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they  were 
seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sober  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolvent,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  enga^ments,  or 
their  most  positive  promises ;  but  still,  notwith- 
standing  their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  joUity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
m  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were  ^vem- 
ed  by  it  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lymg  on 
the  table  in  the  groat  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  uministering  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  fiimily  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
sure, was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
saw  with  eqvy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  x>r  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  so  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  <nie.  O  it  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  soldier ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  me  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
Uttle  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing, were  not  often  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objtetion  to  those  sins,  which  only 
offended  God  and  4id  not  much  aflfoct  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
he  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thmking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  lit^.  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  let  fall  a 
ehina  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a 


eorioufl  dish,  much  valoed  by  the  fitmily,  as  tibcf 
pretended ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  let  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  esti- 
mate them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  of 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  pa> 
tient  and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  tboufffa  oftn- 
sive  to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  now 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  callsd 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  threaten- 
ed to  horsewhip  him  for  his  efaamefol  n^ 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  diroctly  oat  of  the  hoon 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  hap- 
pening just  at  that  very  time  to  pees  by  the  pa> 
rade  where  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  then  ex- 
ercising, his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  momsoL 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  a  slave, 
as  he  callecf  it ;  he  would  return  no  more  to  be 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  fanuly; 
no,  ne  was  resolved  to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  m 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  but  t^ 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  fh>m  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldiar^ 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  he  had 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual  mea- 
ner, that  the  service  of  the  king  was  pafectfrt^ 
dom.  Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope 
that  this  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at 
least  to  do  nothing,  so  he  thought  it  was  tfae 
only  place  in  the  world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had 
no  great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted.  The  i^ 
forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  boonty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered,  took  tke 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  comrades. 
He  was  the  happiest  follow  alive.  All  was 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  te 
very  fine,  and  therefore  William  always  reckon- 
ed upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  end 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  found  the  exereiee 
very  easy,  and  he  thought  there  was  little  more 
expected  from  him. . 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  felloe 
servants,  he  foil  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  no* 
derstanding  what  he  'said.  He  had  no  ^^: 
ledge,  and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  be  had 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  fbars. 

All  seemed  to  go  cm  swimmingly,  for  he  hsa 
as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with  trinmpb 
what  a  mean  lifo  he  had  escaped  from  in  the  mi 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honoura- 
ble life  he  should  have  in  the  army.  O  there  was 
no  life  like  the  lifo  of  a  soldier ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out,  his 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  called 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  Willie™ 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recruits  he  wae  the 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  hardshiM 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatigue  and  danger  of 
being  a  soldier.    O  what  watchings,  and  perils 
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•nd  friib,  and  hirdihips,  and  diffieolties  he  now 
thought  attended  a  military  lift !  Surely,  laid 
he,  I  ooald  never  have  saapeeted  all  this  misery 
irhen  I  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  in  oor 
town. 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
the  field^ays  he  used  to  attend,  all  the  evola- 
tions  and  exercises  which  he  had  observed  the 
soldiers  to  go  through  in  the  calm  times  of  peace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
qualify  them,  fbr  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  eent  out  to  perform  by  the  command 
of  the  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  often  complained  when 
there  wae  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
the  common  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much 
alike  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
left,  and  to  3m  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipUne,  and  self- 
denial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardships  to  one  of 
William's  loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
to  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
OB  the  back,  saying,  cheer  op  lad,  it  is  a  king- 
dom you  are  to  strive  fbr,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
fcrth  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
have  the  king's  word  for  it  msn.  William  ob* 
•arved,  that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
their  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
did  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
cause  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
kug's  promise.'  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
those  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boast, 
and  deride  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began 
to  fiill  away ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  o^y- 
od  the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  wdid, 
"were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
the  slightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
and  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  whose  feet  were  shod  according  to 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
and  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing, 
William's  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con- 
triving how  he  might  dssert    But  alas !  he  was 
watohed  on  all  sicks,  he  could  not  possibly  de- 
Tise  any  means  to  sseape.   The  danger  inereas- 
•d  every  moment,  the  battle  came  on.    William, 
who  hod  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
entered,  flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
his  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre- 
pared  bokUv  to  do  their  duty.    William  looked 
about  on  aU  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
eye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
lung's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.    He  at 
last  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
from  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
he  was  endeavouring  to  esespe,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  camp  took  off  his  leg.    As  he  foil,  the 
first  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved ;  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.    He  lay  ex. 
peoting  every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
Mit  as  the  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  vras 
tiken  off  the  field  by  some  of  his  own  perty, 
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laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  to  himself 
after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  moro, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment escaped  in  safoty.  William  in  the  mean- 
time  suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de- 
serter. O,  cried  he,  why  was  I  such  a  fooL^as 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  7  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  lifo  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  lifo  of  daily  discipline  and  con- 
stant danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O, 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  ob- 
served a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  gray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wriiucles 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scaf 
inflicted  by  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  he 
used  to  see  him  cool  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  toore  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring this*  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he, 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safoty.  I  would  not  fight  then,  I  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  7  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  'np  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  afiection  as  if  ho 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  7  *  I  know  some- 
thing of  surgery,*  added  he,  *  let  me  examino 
your,  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.' 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army,  and  the  people 
in  the  great  family ;  m  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sicknese  and  trouUo, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist* 
He  told  the  offioer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  fomily,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  family, 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  onoe  fit  fbr  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sing  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  healu,  but  I  find  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  thourh 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  lifo  mr 
his  service  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  tho 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In 
short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  for  the  ease  and 
skith,  the  merriment  and  the  foaiting  of  my  old 
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aervioe ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  «  loldier,  and,  to 
apeak  truth,  I  was  in  the  rery  act  of  deaertuiff 
when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
80  that  I  feel  the  guil(  of  desertion,  and  the 
miserT-of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 
The  officer  thus  replied :  'your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
iaiaily  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
wnKng  to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment!  nay, 
the  worl4«  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
ins<flvent,  and  in  ito  very  nature  incapable  of 
Boaking  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  ito 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  littto  for  church,  and  still  less 
ror  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
iiistmment  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than  in  oontein- 
ing  in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a, title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  ^ives  them  easy 
-work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drmk ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
▼our  service.  They  then  think  ito  drnd^drpr 
hard,  ito  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  ito  ezpectotions  from  then^  and  slack 
in  ito  paymento  to  them.  And  ikej  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  len^ 
brings  them  into  discredit  fer  some  act  of  im- 

fmdence,  just  as  your  family  overlooked  your 
flag  and  swearing,  but  threatoned  to  drub  you 
ror  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  God,  but  se- 
veralv  ponishea  -the  smallest  negligence  by 
whicn  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
0ooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandmcnto 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  ito  own. 

'  AAer  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  befere,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent  And  oheerfblness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religioas  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fimev  l^at  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
keard  that,  her  loayi  are  toayt  ^  pUa$antfU§$, 
gid  aU  her  path$  are  peace ;  andf  they  persuade 
uemselves,  that  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christians ;  jost  as  jrou  resolved  to  leaTC  Tour 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  yon  quitted  ^our  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff. 
They  do  not  count  the  test  They  do  not  eal- 
eolato  upon  the  darling  sin,  the  liabitual  plea- 
aores,  the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take if  their  new  engagemento  to  renounce,  any 
waon  than  yon  oounled  what  indulgences  yon 
were  jpoing  to  give  up  when  von  quitted  the 
Ittzunes  and  idlenees  of  yoor  place  to  enlist  in 
Che  sQldier*s  warfiire.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
wen  Christians  cheerfU»  and  they  miftook  the 


ground  of  their  cheerfblneas ;  they  limoifwl  ft 
arose,  not  because  through  grace  tlie7  had  gob* 
quered  difficulties,  but  because  thej"    had    ■• 
difficulties  in  their  passage.    They  fancwd  thai 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  road  witbcMit 
plaint    Hiey  do  not  know  that  theai 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world   is 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Chiiat,  tbear 
captain,  has  overcome  the  tDoHd,    But  tlie  in«- 
ligous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  ontaide  of  a 
Christian  in  his   worldly  intorcourse, 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  faia 
denials,  his  warf  fare  with  the  world  without ; 
and  with  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  worid 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  year 
place.    He  now  puto  on  the  outward  fbrina  and 
ceremonies  of  rdigion,  and  assumes  the  badbe 
ofChristianity,justas  you  were  struck  with  Cae 
show  of  a  fold  dav  ;  just  as  you  were  plea 
with  the  music  and  the  marching,  and  pot 
the  cockade  and  red  coat    All  seems  ai 
for  a  little  while.    He  goes  through  the 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  crafit 
attonds  his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sne- 
pecte  there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipUna  at- 
tending it;  be  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  ftr 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  lite.    He  never  suspecto  Uiat  all  the  paaha- 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  ha  hears^ 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  afe  odIv  as 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  aiddiera,* 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service ;  and 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  your  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

'  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
ma^  strike  at  hb  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  ae- 
curity.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  just  as 
the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  ooorage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  ha  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it  He  was  out 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  had 
seen  through  ito  vanity  and  emptiness,  hot  be- 
cause the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  feir- 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ; 
tomptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis> 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  ont  that  jfoor 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  ahoolder-knol, 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  yon  from  be. 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  military  liib,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  aroaa  from  your  love  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  self  ignoranes. 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  withoot 
trying  after  one  qualification  for  it  A  total 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  neoessary  ibc 
your  new  calling.  With  new  views  and  prin- 
ciplea  the  soldiers  life  would  have  been  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  with  a  new 
prolbssbn  jroo  retained  your  old  nature  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  discipline  aeemed  intohrable  to 
yon. 
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•  The  true  Oirtttkn,  UkB  the  brave  toldier, 
is  sopported  under  dengers  by  a  Btnmg  fiuth 
tbat  the  fl^uite  of  thatTictor/  for  which  he  fights 
irill  be  ealetj  and  peace.  Bat,  ahu !  the  ^ea. 
of  this  dworld  are  preeent  and  ▼ieible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  itrivei  are  remoto*  He 
therefore  faila,  becanie  nothing  short  of  a  lively 
faith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta- 
tion, and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con* 
qnest  to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

'  THE  ST.  OILESrS  ORANGE  GIRL : 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRa  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER* 


BvTTT  Baowif  the  orange  girl,  was  bom  no- 
body knows  where,  and  bred  nobodv  knows 
hovr.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  oould 
driTe  a  £irrow  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing 
aninst  passengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her 
*  fine  China  oranges*  in  a  shriller  jroice.  But 
then  she  could  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
nor  vrash,  nor  iron,  nor  resd,  nor  spell.  Betty 
had  not  been  always  in  so  ^^ood  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  we  now  describe  her.  She  came 
into  the  world  before  so  man^good  gentlemen 
and  ladies  began  to  ooiAem  themselves  so 
kindly  that  the  poor  might  hav&i  little  learning. 
There  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  ohiUren  in  the 
■treete,*  and  put  them  into  a  goodoouse,  and 
wive  them  meat,  a^d  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
Mrniag,  and  teach  them  to  ^t  their  bread  in 
an  honest  way,  into  the  bargain.  Whereas,  this 
BOW  is  often  the  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  God 
who  kmt  ordered  the  boundt  of  our  habitation, 
and  cast  oar  ]ot  in  such  a  country ! 

The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  ap  out  of  a  night  eel- 
lw»  atroU  about  the  itreets,  and  pick  cinders 
from  the  scavenrers*  carts.    Among  the  ashes 
•he  sometimes  found  some  ragged  gaoie  and 
dirty  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
•elr  oat,  and  join^ne  merry  bands  on  the  first 
of  May.    This  was  ndl,  however,  quite  fiur,  as 
she  did  not  lawfully  belong  either  to  iie  female 
daneera,  who  foot  it  gaply  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
tbraet  their  year*s  toil  in  Portman  square,  cheer- 
ed by  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whoee  wit  has 
long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and  whose 
taste  apd  talents  long  adorned  the  moa^  polished 
societies.  Betty,  however,  often  got  a  few  soraps, 
hj  appearing  to  belong  10  both  parties.    But  as 
■he  grew  bigger  and  was  not  aa  idle  girl,  she 
always  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doyig  some- 
thing.    She  would  run  of  errands  for  Uie  foot- 
men,  or  sweep  the  door  foa  the  maid  of  any 
boose  where  she  was  known;  she  would  run  and 
ibteh  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  tn^way.or  steal  the  pot 
Her  qabbiess  and  fidelity  in  dofaig  little  jobs, 
got  her  into  favour  with  a  lasy-eook-maid,  who 
was  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master's  odd  meat 
•Dd  beer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
hot  to  those  who  waited  open  her,  and  did  the 
little  thii%8  for  her  which  she  ought  to  have 
dooiherselC 

The  cook,  who  found  Bettv  a  dexterous  girl, 
■m  employed  her  to  sell  en<u  of  candle*,  pipcee 
•  Ttai  ffliUantlaopla 


[  of  meat  and  cheeee,  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
',  thing  else  she  oould  crib  from  the  house.  Theee 
were  all  carried  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house 
for  poor  working  people,  not  for  firom  the  Seven 
Dials.  Sbe%lso  bought  as  well  ss  sold,  many 
kinds  of  Booond-hand  things,  and  was  not  scru- 
pulous to  know  whether  what  she  bought  was 
honestly  come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  for 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  wort^.  mit  if  the 
owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  then 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience,  instantly 
suspected  the  thmgs  were  stolen,  and  gave  her- 
selr  airs  of  honesty,  which  oflen  took  in  poor 
silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  reputa- 
tion among  the  needy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  cook's 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
greit  price  for  these  in  money,  the  cook  was 
willing  to  reoeive  payment  for  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Spool's  drinkables ;  for  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here, 
that  onereoeiver,  like  Mrs.  Sponge,  makes  many 
pilforers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  essy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  fkithnil  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil  One  day  she  ventured  to  aek 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  life.  She  told  her 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  sho  Mvet 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  she 
ever  sdle  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  tremtmng,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  qnali. 
fied,  Alt  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so^ 
high ;  it  was  far  above  h^r  humble  views ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  snd  sell  fruit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  often  looked  op  to  with  envy,  little  expect- 
ing herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  a  st^ 
tien. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  aa  artful  woman.  Bad  m 
she  was,  she  was  alwaja  aiming  at  something 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false 
fowning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out 
of  pity  and  kindness  U>  the  distressed;  and  she 
seldom  committed  an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  them- 
selves  highly  obliged  to  her  kindness.    By  thus 
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pretending  to  be  their  friend,  she  gained  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself,  while 
they  thought  she  was  only  showing  fiiToar  to 
them.  Various  were  the  arts  she  haid  of  getting 
rich ;  and  the  money  ^he  got  by  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  ijs  the  moet  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tomers for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

^rs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  soft  canting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors, or  take  in  her  dependents.  '  Betty,*  said 
■he,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Tet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
W)ell  fumishml  too-'  Betty  could  Hot  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
■he  soottld  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam  !*  said 
Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *only  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  money ;  and  you  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready  quite  out  of 
kindnega,  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend- 
less girl  as  Tou,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  Met,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St  6iles*B.*  Betty  thought  all  this  onl^r  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never 
oonld  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  lifo.' 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  aoon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty's  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
-how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
hernlf ;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
fhiud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldofli  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  nincy  she  could  live  tipon  the  Apital. 
^he  crown,  however,  jtm  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
uaaful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 

r,  and  the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
lent  her  a  fisw  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
^tdered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Spenge  said,  *  Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  yon  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
■lip  H  into  your  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  dedarinr  that  it  is  the  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
joa  lw?t  not  another  sixpence  ia  the  world. 


You  must  also  learn  how  to  treat  diffimnt 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  put  off,  wilk 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  uiualeafale 
to  others.  Never  dSkr  bad  fruit^  Bettj,  to  thorn 
who  know  better ;  never  waste  the  good  on  tlnss 
who  may  be  pot  off  with  worse:  put  good 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  tJbe  monUf 
ones  under  for  sale.* 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation,  rfever  do  that  to  amitker 
which  you  wotUd  not  have  another  do  to  jpos.  She 
■et  off  with  her  barrow,  as  jproud  and  ma  bap^ 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  m  the  first  sfaep  n 
Covent  Garden.    Betty  had  a  sort  of  natsil 
good  temper,  which  made  her  unwilling  lo  ia- 
pose,  but  she  had  no  principle  which  told  her  'A 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.   She  had  such  good 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  ai 
left    With^  light  heart  she  drove  her  emp^ 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge*s  door.    She 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the 
ter  every  farthing  she  had  taken.    *  Betty,'  sud 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  have  a  right  to  it  al^as  it  wss 
got  by  my  monw*    But  I  am  too  ^neroos  to 
take  It    I  will  thedifore  only  take  sixpence  fti 
this'day*s  use^  my  five  shillinga.     This  is  a 
moet  reasonable  interest,  and  I  wul  lend  youths 
same  sum  toJtrade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  for  the  nse  of  it 
every  night,  wmch  will  be  a  great  bargain  to 
yen.    You  must  also  pay  me  my  prioe  eveiy 
night  for  vout  supper,  and  you  ■hall  have  an  ■& 
cellent  lodfging  aboveT stairs;  so  you  see  every 
thing  will  now  be  provided  for  you  Ut  a  gented 
manner,  through  my  generosity.'* 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  hlindecf  her 
plotely,  that  she  had  forgot  to  calculate  the 
proportion  which  this  fpnerous  benefactress 
to  receive  out  ef  her  little  gains.    She  thougfai 
herself  a  happy  creaturs^  and  went  in  to  supper 
with  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  class.    For 
this  supper,  and  for  more  p6rter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  have  druill,  Bettv  was  forced  to 
pay  so  hijgh  that  it  ate  up  «M  the  profits  of  the 
day,  which,  added  to  tlj^  daily  interest,  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her  five  shillings. 

Betty  was  requnded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she^rept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  fiponge's  garrets,  five  stories  high.  Tliis 
lofl,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  window, 
but  what  jt  wanted  In  light  was'  made'  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  thsee  t^ds  and  thrice  as  ma- 
ny lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  /rolie^  brok«a  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced ;  for,  slnoethat 
time,  the  lodgers  l^d  died  much  seldomer  of  in- 
fectious distempers,  than  when  they  were  dose 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice  as 
much  to  her  gmd  frimm  as  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
'first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  vonev 
enough  to  boy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  though 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  Tor  an  aatbentie  account  of  ntunberleai  ftandt  of 
this  kind,  see  that  veiy  uaefbl  work  of  Mr.  < 
on  tbe  *  Police  of  tbe  MoUopolis  of  liondoa.* 
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window  called  out  tc  her  that  she  wanted  some 
oranges.  While  the  servant  went  to  fetch  a 
plate,  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk  with  Bet- 
ty, having  been  struck  with  her  honest  counte- 
nance  and  civil  manner  She  questioned  her  as 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  profits  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  had  never  been  so  kindly  treated 
before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was  very  commu- 
nicative. She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shil- 
lings. At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good-na- 
tured thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  husl»nd  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  still  further.  Betty 
owned,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  not  all  clear  profit, 
ibr  that  besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  sup- 
per and  bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
sixpence  a-day  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.' 
*  And  how  long  have  you  done  this  7'  said  the 
lady.    *  About  a  year,  madam.* 

The  lady's  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  ^  *  My 
poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  do  you  kn9w  that  you  have 
already  paid  for  that  singte  five  shillings  the 
enormous  sum  of  11.  lOs.7  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
laid  out' — *  O  no,  madam,*  said  th«  girl,  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kindness  to 
ten  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
me.*-^*  Does  she  so  7'  said  the  lady  ;  *  then  I 
sever  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  tfade  than  this 
woman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  charity, 
at  the  expense  df  her  poor  deluded  fellow  crea- 
tures.^ 

'  But,  madam,*  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 
prehend  this  lady's  aritlim«ti<^  *  what  can  I  do  7 
I  now  oontri«0  to  pick  up  n  morsel  of  bread 
without  begginf  or  stealing.  Mn.  Sponge  has 
been  very  scwd  to  me ;  ahd  I  don^t'see  how  I  can 
help  m^^eJi.' 

^  I  will  ten  you,*  said  the  lady :  *  if  you  will 
(>now  my  advice,  you  may  not  only  maintain 
yourself  honestly  but  independent.  t)nly  ob- 
lige yourself  to  live  bvd  for  a  little  time,  till 
you  have  saved  five  shfllings  out  of  your  own 
earnings.  Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 
night,  drink  only  one  pint  of  perier,  and  no  gin 
at  alL  As  soon  at  you  ha^p  scraped  ^gether 
the  five  shillings,  carry  it  back'  to  your  fiilse 
friend ;  and  if  you  Ire  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  c^the  year,  have  saved  7/.  10s.  If  you 
ean  make  a  shift  to  live  now,  when  yo#  have 
this  heavy  interest  to  pay^  judge  bo#  things  will 
mend  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 
Yon  will  put  some  clothes  o%  your  back ;  and, 
by  leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  you  drink  them^our  health,  your  mo- 
rals, and  your  condition  will  men  A* 

liielady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
■^  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings ;  but  she  thought  it  svas  bogyining  at 
the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Bo- 
sides,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
well  as  hftnour,  in  possessing  five  shililne^  of 
one's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.  She  owned  she  had 
set  no  good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at 
Mrs.  Sponge's.    She  promised  that  very  night 

Vol.  I. 


to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  snpper ;  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  tiU  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady, 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  con- 
tented with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  littlo 
about  the  sin  of  drinking,  and  only  insuted  on 
the  expense  of  it 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  the 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  ^iend  began  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully. She  called  her  many  hard  names, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  ft>rsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
all ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  they  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  eat  it  or  not  She  also 
brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself; 
All  was  not  sufiicient  to  answer  her  demand»— 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison  :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to  make  ofiT. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.     The  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  gM>ds.  Betty's  evi- 
dence strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  *Thie 
petty  system  of  usury,*  said  the  magistrate, 
*  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
fomale  sharpers  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  3/.  lOs.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.    Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  l(»n  gives  her  over  these  friend- 
less creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil.    I  pity  these  poor  victims:  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour" to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
management    It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  adrift  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re- 
lief, that  much  g6od  is  done.    It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  oe  spared  ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  aflluenoe. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
Ti^ht  views  of  laying  out  th^r  little  money  to 
advantage.     These  poor  blinikd  creatures  look 
no  farther  than  to  be  oblo  to  pay  this  hrnvy  in- 
terest every  mijht,  and  to  nbluin  tJif  same  loan 
on  the  sairie   hard   terms  the  m-xi  day.     Thus 
they  are  kept  in  jioverty  and   bondage  all  their 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  this  will 
go  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  tihall  be  ready  to  help 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.*    This 
worthy  msgistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  bot- 
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torn  of  minyjiiiiqtuties.  He  not  only  made  her 
refimd  poor  Betty**  money,  bat  committed  her 
to  prieon  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  various 
other  offences,  viiich  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
•ubject  of  another  history. 

Betty  was  now  set  np  in  trade  to  her  hearts 
content  She  had  fbnnd  the  benefit  of  leaving 
off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  no 
more.  The  first  frails  of  this  resolation  was, 
that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
■hoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  con- 
siderabie.  The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
gown  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condition  that  she 
should  go  to  church'.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
at  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  firom  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  from  a  better  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  ladv,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  sin- 
ner ;  that  Grod  had  given  a  law  which  was  holy, 
just,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
had  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  had 
Mved  toWunU  God  in  the  world.  All  this  was 
■ad  news  to  Betty;  she  knew,,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they 
were  only  to  he  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  wiiich  she 
kad  ■ometimefl  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  nnthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  in 
the  Seriptore,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ; 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  became  anxioos  to 
JUo  firom  ike  wntk  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
of  improvement,  and  said, '  she  would  give  up 
all  tiM  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ig- 
norance.* 

*  Betty,*  said  the  lady, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
■o  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
Year  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 

2oa  to  mach  danger ;  but  the  trade  u  not  on- 
iwfbl  in  itaeUI  and  we  may  ^ease  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  groat  town  there  must  be  barrow- women  to 
■ell  nrait  Do  yoa,  then,  instead  of  forsaking 
yoor  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  peed  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  FrdVidence 
points  out  some  safer  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
let  your  oompanions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  youf  firnit  £>u^t  in 
an  opoi  shop,  you  are  not  so  much  obliged  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought  Take 
a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may 

ahome  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
I,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room ; 
and  I  will  alw  give  you  a  constant  Sunday's 
dinner,    A  barrow-woouto,  blessed  be  God  and 


oar  good  laws,  is  as  mach  her  own  nuialiem  as 
Sundays  as  a  duchess ;  and  the  church  and  the 
Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  Yoa  may  soon 
learn  as  much  of  religion  as  you  are  expected 
to  know.  A  barrow-woman  may  pray  ■■  hearti- 
ly morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  as  accepta- 
bly all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.' 
'  To  do  this  well,  yon  must  mind  the  foUowing 

« Rtdeo  fitr  Retail  DeaUn. 

*  Resist  every  temptation  to  cheat 

*  Never  impose  bad  goods  on  lUse  pratenees. 

*  Never  put  off  bad  money  for  sood. 

*  Never  aae  profluie  or  uncivil  language.- 

*  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing  yon  are  goiltj 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oath. 

*To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  .God  will  markv  how  yoa  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  yoa  ac- 
cordingly. These  temptations  will  be  as  great 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher  pe^ik; 
but  yoa  have  the  same  God  to  look  to  for  stoeogth 
to  resist  them  aslhey  have^ — You  must  pray  to 
him  to  give  yoa  this  strength.  You  shall  attend 
a  Sunday-school,  where  you  will  be  taught  these 
good  things ;  and  I  will  promote  yoa  as  yoa 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.* 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears' of  joj  and 
ffratitude,  cryipg  out,  *  What !  shall  such  a  psor 
mendless  creatare  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  and 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  too  ?  Oh,  «i»*i«m^^ 
what  a  lucky  Chance  brought  me  to  your  door  I* 
— *■  Betty,*  said  the  lady,  *  what  you  have  jost 
said  shows  the'need  you  have  of  being^  bettsr 
taught ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and 
we  ofiend  Grod  when  w^^call  tmtt  luck  or  chkacs 
which  is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasaie. 
— None  of  the  events  of  your  life  "have  happen- 
ed by  chance  $  but  all  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  good  and  kind  Providenoe.— He  has 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distrev, 
that  you  might  acknowledge  His  hand  in  yoor 
present  csmf^t  and  pros^rity.  Above  all,  yo4 
must  bless  his  goodness  jn  sending  yoa  to  me, 
not  only  because  I  have  been  of  use  to  yoa  in 
your  worldly  affairs,  but  because  he  has  enaiiled 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  your  state  from 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  you  in  a  way  to 
know  his  will  and  (o  keep  his  eommandments, 
which  is  eternal  life. «  •     * 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  roee  in  the 
world,  HU  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand- 
some sausage  •hop  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney-ooachmao, 
whose  history  and  honest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ftaUad  of  the  CSieap  Reposito- 
ry which  bears  his  namci  may  be  abowi^  here- 
after .  •  • 
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ooMTAnmiQ  aoini  AOcxNnrr  or  a  familt  who  bad  eatbb  uti  bt  tbeie  wits  team  tbxol 


PART  L 

PoAOHuia  GiLB  liTes  on  the  borders  of  thoee 
gpreat  moors  in  Somersetshire.  Giles,  to  be  sure, 
OMB  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  none 
of  his  &ult  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end  their 
career,  cither  at  the  gallows  or  Botany  Bay.  He 
Utcs  at  that  mad  cotta^  with  the  broken  Win- 
dows,  stuffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
gate  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
mcmr.  You  may  know  the  house  at  a  good  dis- 
tance  by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the 
loose  stones  which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from 
the  chimney ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 
mortar,  and  half  an  hour's  leisure  time,  would 
have  prevented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
dwelling  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles  bad  never 
learnt  any  thing  that  was  godd,  so  he  did  not 
know  the  value  of  such  useful  sayings,  as,  that 
*  a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.' 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis- 
take,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ragged  children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of 
oourse  drew  roost  charity.  But  as  cunning  as 
he  was  in  other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reck- 
oning here ;  for  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and 
a  decent  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
of  the  rich  and  charitable,  while  they  turn  away 
disgusted  from  filth  and  laziness;  not  out  of 
pride,  but  because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  de- 
grade themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
ple care  to  l^p  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
selves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stands, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsli  in  a  wet  winter :  but  in 
summer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enoufb.    To 
be  sure  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
passes  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  chiU 
.  dren  would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in- 
stead of  anv  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  .wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
time  enough,  #hat  does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his 
ragged  brats,  with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and 
nued  feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all  day  uoon  a  sand 
bank  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  slender 
chanoeofwhat  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  whole  oovey  of  these 
little  scarecrows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
all  at  once  thrust  out  their  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
for  fear  this,  together  with  the  noise  of  their 
clamorous    begging,    should    not    sufficiently 
frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
gate  slap  full  ajrainst  you,  befere  you  are  half 
way  Uiipugh,  m  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
from  each  other  the  hali^ience  which  you  have 
thrown  out  to  them.    I  know  two  ladies  who 
were  one  day  very  near  being  kiUed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
might  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 
wlw  might  be  usefi^  to  the  public  by  working  in 
the  field,  and  who  might  wust  their  fiuniliM  by 


learning  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  ways* 
are  su£red  to  lie  about  aU  day,  m  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  halfpence,  which  after  all,  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  fiimily  trade,  they  soon  left  on 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself;  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  ^d  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
femily  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no- 
thing at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  after  the  whole  femily 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two- pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  fer  greater  taste  fer  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
hopes  that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pret^ 
penny  by  tumbling  fer  the  diversion  of  traveL 
lers,  and  he  set  al^ut  training  them  in  that  in- 
decent  practice ;  but  unluckify  the  moors  being 
level,  the  carriage  travelled  fester  than  the  chil- 
dren tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  on  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  traveller,  till 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink- 
ing, a  reward  instead  of  a  reproofl  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mind, 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  thieving ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which 
may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  other  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  qualified  them  fer.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less a  considerable  advantage  to  many,*  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  nmily;  fer  his  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  fer  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves  on 
the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  -death  by  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  roett  with  it  by  beating.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  of&n  stolen  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  Ung  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  oould  give  a  pret^ 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it- 
All  their  odd  time  was  taken  up  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  after  five  or  six  half-starved  geese : 
but  the  troth  is  thsie  boYs  were  only  wmbiiig 
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for  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their 
neighbour's,  while  they  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  also  to  pluck  the  quills 
or  the  do?ni  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  cow  before  the  farmer's  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  orer  night  into  the  farmer's  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
caught  repfaoing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
fer  the  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent  long-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
food  for  nis  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
ttom  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
pulled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  after  the 
family  were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
better,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro- 
fossed,  he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks, 
that  he  never  followed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  alive,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  breed ;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  barn  at 
once,  how  would  my  in4»  be '  carried  on  7' 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-etocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  fow  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
he  ml^ht  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  been  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wuson's  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
he  blam^  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile's 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  havmg  ordered  hira  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan- 
cakes for  supper,  though  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  firom  ruin ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy^s  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  dutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard. Mr*  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  usual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
sad  the  parson,  that  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  sabjeet.  Ni 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  ptanting  ■ 
little  field  of  beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  be 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  0ick 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  his  beans  'with  des- 
patch and  regiUarity  according  to  the  directions 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  himsd^ 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  panon^ 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing'  worth 
climbin|f  over  for  on  the  ensuing  night.  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  him  for  workiitf 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  a  oatnru 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  chorch. 

*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  V  said  be ; 

*  little  enough  I  dare  say.'     *  He  is  not  to  pay 
me  by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  *  but  says  ho  wiu 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peck, 
and  so  much  for  the  next'   *  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters 
the  case,*  said  Giles.    *  One  may,  indeed,  get  a 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.    I  hate  your  regular 
day-jobs,  where  one  can't  well  avoid  doing  erne's 
work  for  one's  money.    G>me,  give  me  a  band* 
ful  of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peek.     All- we 
have  to  do  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  up  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  our's ;  we  are  paid  for  planting 
not  for  growing.   At  the  rate  thou  goest  on  thou 
would'st  not  get  sixpence  to-night   Ck>me  along, 
bury  away.'    So  saying  he  took  his  hatfoi  of 
the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had  been  ordered  lo 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out    But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.    Bat  can- 
ning Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  ^hen  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says  he,  *■  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.'    So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par-  * 
sonage  to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secure 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  beans  for  his  own 
colt    He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost 
the  bag.  * 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busy 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout-streams  in  the 
the  neig^twuring  manor.  They  would  steal 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  thb  untimely  de- 
predation they  plundered  the  owner  of  bis  pro- 
perty, without  enriching  themselves.  Bat  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  enough.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  thieveries,  they  com- 
mitted with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  oflen  reproaching  his  boys 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  such 
blockheads,  as  he  had ;  for  scarce  a  night  pass- 
ed  but  Giles  had  some  little  comfortable  thing 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfered  in  the 
day,  while  his  ondutifiil  dogs  never  stole  any 
thing  worth  having.  Giles,  in  the  meantime, 
was  busy  in  his  way,  but  as  busy  as  he  was 
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in  laying  his  nets,  starting  007078,  and  training 
dogs,  he  always  took  care  that  bis  depredatif>ns 
■hoald  not  be  confined  merely  to  game. 

Gile*s  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
chnrch  since  they  were  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
than  to  force  them  to  it ;  for  church-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest.  Then  the  hen*s 
nests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
under  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
have  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
picked  up,and  all  the  neighbouring  pigeon-houses 
^rere  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Rachel  his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to 
them  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
her  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as 
■he  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  i(  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
leisure  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
went  abont  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
selling  dream-books  and  wicked  songs.  Neither 
her  husband's  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
ever  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
not  come  abont  once  in  every  week,  it  b  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
Yon  miffht  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
to  chur(m  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  cloak,  which  she  always  \si$S.  for  her  iron- 
ing-cloth on  Sundays,  -  for  her  cloak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  such  a 
"wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
other  articles  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
pepper-mint,  and  other  distilled  waters.  These 
she  had  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble 
and  without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
out  herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
fin  80  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water,  put- 
ting a  spoonful«ef  mint  water  in  the  mouth  of 
each ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry, 
ing  to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distiUed 
water  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
good  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
without  being  opened;  but  if  any  suspicion 
arose,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
even  then  escaped  detection,  and  took,  care  to 
get  out  of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
second  time*  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

Tke  upright  MagitinUe. 

There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
son  was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  only  a  pious 
clergyman,  but  an  upright  justice.  Ete  used  to 
say,  that  people  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
mnst  be  so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
ones,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their 
own  precepts,  anJ  their  example  would  not  be 
of  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
accept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqua. 
lified  person  in  the  parish :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shuffling  the  thing  off  by  asking 
questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
in  a  general  way  that  the  nme  was  fairly  come 
at;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  by  receiving  the 
booty  he  oonnived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
sharer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
man  who  brought  it,  he  even  tempted  him  to 
meatthefiuilt 
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One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fellow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickness, 
from  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed down  a  hare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poacher  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge; 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  srame  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for  doing, 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was. — *■  Sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  you  know  I  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
iMid  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  my  life  by  your  cha> 
ritable  relief;  and  I  trust  also  yon  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

*  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but 
once  give  you  tome  little  token  of  my  gratitude. 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madaqi  Wilson,  but  they  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  mornipg,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  yery  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  I  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  gomg  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho- 
nest confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate never  sufiered  his  feeling  to  bias  his  inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice ;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  offender,  he  would 
never  justify  the  oflfonce.  *  John,'  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  you  could  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  causes 
Sie  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
you  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
you,  John,  for  yodr  afiection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
afiection  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
for  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  your  business  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repealed  we  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws 
through  ignoranoe,  and  many,  I  am  certain,, 
who  would  not  dare  tQ  steal  a  goose  or  a  turkey. 
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make  no  seraple  of  knocking  down  a  hare  or  a 
partridge.    You  will  hereafter  think  yoarself 
happy  Uiat  this  your  first  attempt  has  proved 
anauccessfol,  as  1  (rust  yoa  are  too  honest  a  fel- 
low ever  to  intend  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
ing much  moral  eyil  is  connected ;  a  habit  of 
nightly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  prowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  producep  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.    He  whose  first  offence  was 
committed  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying off  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.    While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
reus.    But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  property  as  his  sheep.    Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  nlse  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he 
who  brings  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  fences,  brings  them  up  tb  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  fitfb^poods,  will  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  hl|l^way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprentioelihip  to  bolder 
crimes.    He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  ipay  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gaUows  for  killing  a  man. 

*  Observe,  you  who  nuw  hear  me,  th^  strict- 
ness  and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Gjles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault  I  am  sorry 
fi>r  you.  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worse  tricks  a  liundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  you  were  detected  in  the 
▼ery  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause you  are  not  as  erc&t  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  you  thioi  your  good  lock  is  very 
unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
God*s  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt.* 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  coald  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
eaid.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
but  h»  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  farmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fully promised  to  work  out  the  debt  The  jus- 
tice himself,  though  he  could  not  soften  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
of  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  firom  fear,  but  from 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles  al- 
ways got  off  so  sacoesifiilly.    Here  we  have 


seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  rare  ngn  of 
goodness.  Next  month  we  majr»  perhapsy  ne 
that  the  *  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  ahort  ;*  ibr  I 
then  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  tlie 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaining  storj 
of  the  Widow  Brown's  Apple-tree. 


PART  IL 

IRgtonf  0/  Widow  BrownU  Apple-tree, 

I  think  m^  readers  got  so  well  aoqfvainted 
last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poacher,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  mcmth  to  bear  anj 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself^  his  wife  B*. 
chel,  or  any  of  their  &mily.  I  am  sdrry  to  ex- 
pose their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fiiult,  not  mino. 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  most 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  torn 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
pleasanter  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it 
IS  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  faults.  If  the 
world  would  but  crrow  good,  1  should  be  glad 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  becomes 
BO,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  other- 
wise, I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 
of  instructing  4^m.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithfiil 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
^Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity.   Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden ;  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rheiir 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her*  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savoury 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get    She  had  also 
a  small  orchard,  containing  about  a  doien  apple- 
trees,  with  which  in  a  good  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  cider, 
which  sbe  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  G^es  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  oniona 
for   sauce.    One  day,  when  the  widow   waa 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boya 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  bad  pulled  up  every  single  oniooy 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the  gar- 
den, who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.    To  confirm  this  opinion, 
they  took  cai*e  to  leave  the  latch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  break  down  a 
slight  fence  at  the  other  end.  • 

I  wonder  how  any  body  oan  find  in  hu  heart 
not  to  pity  and  Aspect  poor  old  widows.  There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  everv 
body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  thAm  aU 
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the  kind  Berviees  th&t  fUl  in  their  way.  Sorely 
tbeir  having^  no  ooe  to  take  tlieir  part,  ii  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
Imrt  and  oppress  them.  Bat  it  was  this  very 
reason  which  led  Gilos  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jury. With  what  a  touching^  siirplicity  is  it 
recorded  in  Scripture,  of  the  yoath  whom  onr 
l»leflsed  Saviour  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
mraa  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  ididow  ! 
It  happened  nnlockily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
mornings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  moeh 
earlier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
regularly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 

1''ack-as8e8.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
lear  the  asses  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
and  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  fbr  he  was  very  cau- 
tious in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
"wise  have  ooutrived  so  loog  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
Ibr  though  he  was  almost  always  suspected,  he 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
The  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
and  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
town  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
chanced  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
might  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  Uiey  then  all 
•t  once  began  to  scream  out,  *  Buy  my  coal ! — 
boy  my  sand  !* 

besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
particularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
mg  and  so  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
ed it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
on  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fl'uit  in 
their  bags.  But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage. 
The  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  wm- 
dow,  io  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
might  spy  theis  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing' when  they  knew  she  would. not  fail  to  be  at 
church.'  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church. 
In  a  trice  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
filled,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
aSt,  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
quiet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  ftuit  so'^ne,  that 
the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
church,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 
Brown's  red-streaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 
rather  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
when  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
of  a  large  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
cask  of  cider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afraid, 
indeed,  if  I  most  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 
Mt  her  heart  too. much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
ftit  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
good  Providence  for  it ;  but  this  fkiling  of  hers 
was  no  excuse  fbr  Giles.  The  covetousness  of 
dlif  thief  had  for  once  got  the  better  of  his  cau- 
ddn;  the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
thourh  the  youngest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 
his  nthd^  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman 
eiyragh  fbr  a  fow  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
ordered  Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
boy  did  it  so  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  fell, 
for  which  he  got  a  good  stroke  of  the  stick  with 
whioh  the  old  man  was  beating  down  the  apples. 


.  The  neighbours  on  tbeir  return  from  church 
stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not,  alas !  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  lefl,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow  ; 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Giles's  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,^  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  &at  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safo 
in  church  again  in  the  aflernoon,  ordered  his 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
theft  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  praved  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  carry  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  a 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  en  the  earth. 
*  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,'  said  Giles,  *  you 
will  go  aud  *peack^  1  suppose,  and  get  your 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  a 
nBw  reason  why  she  ought  to  go.  During  the 
service  she  tried  with  all  her  might  not  to  think 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directl  V,  and  so  she  forjrot  them  a  little ;  and  in- 
deed sne  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she  went  in ; 
fh  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  ihat 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oflener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi- 
dow should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the 
thief  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  ]fou, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  apples  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and 
size,  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an- 
other tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme* 
diately  screamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red«treakes ;  I  could  swear 
to  them  in  any  court*  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieved his  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  was 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
church :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  be 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never, 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  ooe  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  Prioe's 
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door,  among  which  were  Giles  and  bis  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news 
that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people 
were  unwilling  to  belieye  it  His  character 
was  very  ^ood,  but  appearances  were  strongly 
against  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  wbo  had  staid  to 
christen  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  much 
concerned  that  Tom  Price,  the  beet  boy  in  his 
school,  should  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined him. — No  '  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  ^iity,  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  wmdow.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  theft  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.    The  wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  one  of  your  sanctified  ones !'  cried  the  v. 

*  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come 
by  religioni  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil- 
8on*s  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  bemg  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
clared, '  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof. — He  de- 
clared the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  Grod  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 


saved  his  life  when  he  was  just  sinking ;  the 
membrance  of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy. 
He  said  nothing;  but  as  he  trotted  barefiiot 
af^r  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  and  bro- 
thers laugh  at  having  outwitted  the  godly  ones ; 
and  he  grieved  to  thmk  how  poor  Tom  would 
suffer  for  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  faim  ai- 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  siuky  dog,  and  Jaahed 
the  asses  till  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartilv  night  and  moroing. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me  on  ex- 
amining myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  my 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of,  though 
I  thank  God  I  did  not  steal  the  widow's  ^ 
pies. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  laufhing 
among  the  worst  of  the  boys ;  and  he  overheard 
them  say,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  This 
is  master's  favourite ! — This  is  parson  Wilson's 
sober  Tommy  !  We  shan't  have  Tommy  thrown 
in  our  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  nest, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.'  *  Tour  de- 
mure ones  are  always  hypocrites,*  says  another. 
— *  The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,'  says  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  clear  of  the 
school.  Dick,  mdeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  de- 
sire  afUr  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  he  could 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.  Through 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  Tom. 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not 


as  clear  as  the  noon-day ;  and  very  fervent  wer^  courage ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.    So  on  the  Sun- 
his  secret  devotions  on  that  night  '  *     ^  ^-       .«  i 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  at  home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
them  at  the  next  town ;  borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  But  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  femiliarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  cryinpr,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuction  about  the  robbery,  for  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
have  had  much  remorse  about  accusing  an  in- 
nocent boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, he  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  Ifratitude.  Tom  Price  had  often  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jwnped  into  the  pond  with  his  clothes  on,  and 


day  morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  un- 
der the  church  wall.    Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over ; 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed  for  them^— 
He  had,  indeed,  long  left  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Didk  sitting  by.himself,  he  once 
more  spoke  to  faim,  desired  oim  to  leave  off  his 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  schooL 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer.    He  did  not,  however,  either  rise  up  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go^    'Sir,' 
said  the  boy,  *•  I  can't  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.'    *The  bigger  you  are  the  less  time 
you  have  to  lose.'  But,  sir,  I  can't  read.'  *  Then 
it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.*    *  I  should  bo 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.*    *  The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.' — *  Bat, 
sir,  I  am  so  ragged  !'     *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat'    *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings.'    ^So  much   the  worse.    I  re- 
member who  gave  you  both — (Here  Dick  co- 
loured.) It  is  Iwd  to  want  shoes  and  stockings, 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  doz^ 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  walk  a 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.'    *  But, 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  won't  speak 
to  me.'—*  Good  boys  hate  nobody ;  and  ts  to  not 
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ftpeaking  Co  yon,  to  be  sare  they  will  not  keep 
your  company  while  you  go  on  in  yoar  present 
evil  oourses,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  yon  wish  to 
reform,  they  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and 
teach  yon ;  and  so  come  along.* — Here  Mr.  Wil-> 
son  took  this  dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
polled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
the  way,  in  the  most  condescending  manner. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick  Giles 
f!ome  in !  No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
he  thought  The  business  went  on,  and  Dick 
•Innk  into  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  his  rags,  and 
partly  to  hide  his  sin ;  for  last  Sunday's  trans- 
action sat  heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he 
had  stolen  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
had  been  accused.  This,  I  say,  made  him  slink 
behind.  Poor  boy  !  he  little  thought  there  was 
Onk  saw  him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from 
whose  eye  no  hole  nor  corner  can  hide  the  sin- 
ner :  *  for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
path,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.* 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  ex- 
cellent custom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
good  and  wise  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket- 
book  all  the  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
turn  them  to  some  account  in  hia  Sunday  even- 
ing instructions ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the 
newspaper,  any  account  of  boys  being  drowned 
*ias  they  were  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
any  sudden  death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  re- 
markable  visitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  school,  and  many  parents  also, 
iiaed  to  £op  in  for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  they  were  sure  to  hear  something 
profitable.  The  minister  greatly  approved  this 
practice,  and  often  called  in  himself,  which  was 
a  great  support  to  the  master,  and  encourage- 
ment  to  the  people  who  attended. 

The  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
•tory  of  widow  Brown^s  apple  tree.  He  could 
not  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
pronounce  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn 
the  instructions  of  the  present  evening  to  this 
•abject.  He  began  thus :  *  My  dear  boys,  how 
ever  l%ht  some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
orchard,  yet  I  have  often  Itold  you  there  is  no 
each  thing  as  a  liUle  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi- 
tual.  I  wish  now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that 
there  is  hardly  sucli  a  thing  as  a  $ingle  solitary 
sin.  You  know  I'  teach  you  not  merely  to  re- 
peat the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  rule  for  your  conduct  If  you 
were  to  come  hpre  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that  was  not  em- 
ploying God*s  day  for  God's  work;  but  I  teach 
you  to  read  that  you  may,  by  this  means,  come 
■0  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
as  to  make  every  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
question  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
in  your  hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
the  fruits  of  good  living.' 

Master.  How  many  commandments  are  there  ? 

Boy,  Ten. 

Master*  How  many  commandments  did  that 
boy  break  who  stole  widow*  Brown's  apples  7 

Boy,  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 

Master.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Boy,  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Masitfi  And  you  are  very  sure  that  this  was 
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the  only  one  he  broke  ?  Now  suppose  I  ooald 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  less 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down 
from  his  eternal  glory  to  deliver  to  men,  would 
you  not,  then,  think  it'a  terrible  thing  to  steal, 
whether  apples  or  guineas  7 

Boy,  Yob,  master. 

Master,  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  his , 
on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  good  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  time  of  the  robbery ;  these  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent ; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
these  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  commandment  7 

Boy,  Yes,  master. 

Master,  On  what  day  were  these  apples 
stolen  7 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Master.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  7 

Boy.  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 

Master,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath-day who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday, 
when  he  should  be  at  church,  and  steals  apples 
when  be  ought  to  be  saying  his  prayers  7 

Boy,  No,  master. 

M(xster,  What  command  does  he  break  7 

Boy.  The  fourth. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  keep- 
ing the  fifth  commandment  7 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  commandment 
says.  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  nuh 
ther. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him ;  be 
kn^w  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  his  father, 
alas !  was  still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  The  master  went  on. 

Master,  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  person^ 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy,  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  command* 
ment  says,  thou  shall  not  covet. 

Master,  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of  Grod's 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  how  many  curses  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  fiither  while  they  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  up. 
The  master  went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  step  fiirther.  If  the  thiel^ 
to  all  his  other  sinii,  has  added  that  of  accusing 
the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he  should  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  bearing  false  tnt- 
ness  against  a  harmless  neighbour^  then  six  com- 
mandments are  broken  for  an  apj^  I  But  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  shall  save  him.  I  shall 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  *  No,  that  you  shan't,'  roared 
out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprung  from  his  hiding 
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place,  fell  on  hie  knees,  and  barst  oat  a  crying, 
'  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived ;  it 
was  father  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  !* 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest  blushes 
of  Tom  rrioe,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  ho- 
nest boy  in  the  school.  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  got  some  portion  of  pityi  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  readers  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  master  gave.  But  while 
Mr.  Wilson  left  the  guilty  boy  to  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  master,  he  thought  it  becanie  him, 
as  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  law  in  punishing  the  father.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent 
for  to  a  gardener*s  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.  Pie 
set  out  directly ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
hiii  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  young  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  ror  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
and  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  begged  to  know  the  meaning  of  ail  this ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  high  wall  of  this  gar- 
den, I  heard  a  most  dismu  moaning.  The 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  crroaning,  and 
struggling  under  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  re- 
solved to  steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
80,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and 
^uST^ii^  with  ail  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  hooks  which  fastened  it,  down  came 
Giles,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
to  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Giles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head,  and  is  bruised  all  over 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack  !  I  did  try  to  ruin  thee  by 
lodging  that  information,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  periflb.* 
'  God  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thou  shalt  see  what 
sort  of  revenge  a  Christian  takes.*     So  air,  I 
sent  off  the  gardenerls  boy  to  fetch  a  8iirg«aB, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  brought  on  my 
back  this  bit  of  a  hammock,  which  u  indeed  my 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  liflad 
him  up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in  here. 
My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice 
broth;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  £ 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who 
took  tlie  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  oome  to  try  to 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  says  he  can't 
live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  hlmael^ 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Mas- 
ter, tove  your  enemieg ;  do  good  to  them  tkmt 
hate  you,    Gileses  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
sad  account  Weston  had  just  given.    The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himself  nor  attend  to 
the  minister.    He  could  only  cry  out,  *  Oh !  sir, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  don*t  know  how  to 
repent.    O  my  poor  wicked  children!    Sir,  I 
have  bred  thevi  all  up  in .  sin  and  ignoranoe. 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  thena 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  which  I  am  SfUii^* 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  for  repentance  whin 
I  have  thrown  away !'    He  languished  a  fiswr 
days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace 
of  God  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  to 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Prioet 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom 
oi\en  brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple* 
dumpling ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  as 
'he  was,  often  cried  out,  ^  That  he  thought  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  since  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  kinudf^  and  to  /or- 
give  an  injury.  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sundays, 
made  a  moving  discourse  on  the  danger  of  wlmt 
are  called  petty  offences.  This,  together  with  the 
awful  death  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  effiset 
that  no  poacher  hasten  able  to  show  his 
in  that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS*  AND  CONJURORS. 


Tawnit  Rachkl  was  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
ful means  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Raciiel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  pretended  to  got  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
aabbage-nets,  ballads,  and  history  books,  and 
used  to  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  wilL 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  for 
getting  admittance  into  farmers'  kitchena  in 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credo. 
Hty  of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Mao/ 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  sus* 
pccted  of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself,  perhaps, 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harnUess 
maid  has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  first  contriving 
plots  and  events  herself^  and  then  pretending  to 
fbretel  them.  She  had  not,  (o  be  tore,  tJ|e  poww 
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of  really  foretelling  thingfs,  because  she  had  no 
power  of  fleeing-  into  fatarity  :  but  she  had  the 
art  sometimes  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
•he  foretold  them. »  So  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 
edness. 

Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  fate  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
have  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  lefl  cheek.  She 
had  a  ennning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
any  of  her  prophecies  failea.  When  she  ex- 
pUlined  a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap. 
pearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
then  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
of  two  Tsry  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  tru^;  so 
in  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
when  she  knew  the  master  of*  the  house  was 
from  home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  in 
the  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open 
it  herself.  Kachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
to  let  her  li^ht  her  pipe  ?  This  was  a  common 
pretence,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
getting  into  a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  farmer*s 
wifo,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
and  superstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
what  she  meant  Rachel  then  looked  about 
earefxdly,  and  shuttin?  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  asked  her  if  we  was  sure  nobody  would 
hear  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
at  once  delightful  and  terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, who,  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
cunning  woman  speak  out  ^  Then,*  said  Ra- 
chel in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
•tones  in  your  cellar.* — *  Indeed  !*  said  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  *  it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt* 

*  Did  you  really  V  said  Rachel ;  '  that  is  quite 
surprising.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
o'clock  or  afler  ?* — *  O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
before  I  awoke.* — *  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
for  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,* 
cried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was  yon  dreamt 
it  so  late.* — ^Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
come  at    *  There  is  but  one  way,*  said  Rachel ; 

*  I  must  eo  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
under  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.* 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ba- 
sin and  do'as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
basin  which  she  gave  into  RachePs  hand.  Ra- 
«hel  strewed  some  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
flUittered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
to  perform  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
the  cellar ;  teling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look 
hito  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
be  brokiii     She  also  directed  her  to  lock  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours.  *  IfV  added  she,  *  you 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  fine  treasure  it  be  !*  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ;  this  she 
put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased. 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  gooid  as  to 
drink  a  little  beer  instead.  He  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  rea^n,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angry, 
she  tofd  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owned 
that  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- 
der ceXar,  she  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,*  said  she,  *  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.' 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  be 
found  the  basin,  knd  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out  a-crying ;  but  the  farmer  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
ning woman.  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless, a  girl  as  ever  churned  a 
pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  the  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  made 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
parson's  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Midsummer- 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  lefl,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jacob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miiee 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  gone  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pm  from  an  old  woman,  for 
foar  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny unlucky  days  in  her  calender,  that  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  because 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work.  And  she  would  have  refused  the 
best  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  often  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  lefl  her  by  her  grandmother.  She  had 
long  been  courted  by  Acob,  a  sober  lad,  with 
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whom  she  lived  fellow  eervuit  at  a  creditable 
farmer*!.  Honest  facob,  like  his. namesake  of 
old,  thought  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling  idle 
young  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  get 
them.  Np  one  understood  any  thing  abovit  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  down.looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  know  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  poupds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  long  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  should 
go  shares  in  the  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
meet  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow. Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  oflen  the 
case,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
cream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
,  stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  for  those 
eongs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
Sally  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  what- 
ever was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfastly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  *  These  two  moles  on 
▼our  cheek,'  added  she,  *  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.*  *Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil- 
dren ?*  cried  Sally,  starting  up,  and  letting  fall 
the  song  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood — *  Hue- 
bands,*  muttered  Rachel — *  Alas !  poor  Jacob  !* 
said  Sally,  mournfully,  *  then  he  will  die  first, 
won't  he  V  *•  Mum  for  that,*  quoth  the  fortune 
teller,  *  I  will  say  no  more.'  Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
more  mystery  Rachel  afiected.  At  last,  she 
eaid,  *  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  *■  By  the  power 
of  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
cards,  next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
taming  a  cup  of  tea  grounds ;  which  will  you 
have  7'  *  O,  all !  all  !*  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis- 
dom, who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity.  Alae !  persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  little  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  Aim's  sixpence  very  crooked. 
*  I  am  sure,'  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
cured  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  pillow  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  But  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
it  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  Joho ;  I  am  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cored  me.  It 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  axa  sate  I 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except  InHtimd 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  evei^  three  hours  which 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  mj 
ague  soon  after  I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpence,  and  not  t» 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  may  oomc 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  sool  in  the 
house  but  me.'  This  was  the  very  thin^  Ra* 
chel  wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  ts 
learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying^  Iwr 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took  a 
small  silver  cup  from  tlie  beaufet,  and  clapped 
it  into  her  pocket    Sally  ran  down,  lamenting 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  she  Teriiy 
believed  was  owing  to  her  having  put  it   into 
a  leh  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.    Rachd 
comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  ber 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  would  work 
just  as  welL    Simple  Sally  thought  herself  hap. 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calculating^  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
pences.   But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.    She  took  ths 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Sally^ 
left  hand.    She  bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  her 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  young 
man  who  had  black  hair.    *  No,  indeed,'  cried 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  *  you  mean  black  eyes,  for 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  'tis  his  eyes  that 
ara  black.'    *  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,*  muttered  Rachel,  *  I  meant  eysi^ 
though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  is  as 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  a 
sloe.'    *  So  they  are,  sure  enough,*  cried  Sally, 

*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  ?'  for. 
getting  that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so. 
And  it  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the 
credulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.    '  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more 
than  that,*  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  must  beware 
of  this  man.'    *  Why  so,*  cried  Sally,  with  great 
quickness:  *  Because,'  answered  Rachel,  *Toa 
are  faXed  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  Ught  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.'    *  No,  indeed,  but  I  ean*t»' 
said  Sally }  *■  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.'    *  You  cannot,  child,'  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
er, you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and     » 
light  hair.*    '  Nay,  indeed,*  said  Safiy,  sighing 
deeply,  *  if  I  am  fitted,  I  must ;  I  know  tbere*s 
no  resisting  one*s  flite.*    This  is  a  common  cant 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their  ioll^, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting  it 

'  What  can  I  do  7*  said  Sally.  *  I  wiU  M  you 
that  too,*  said  Rachel.  *  You  must  take  a  walk 
next  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  church^yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  southern- wood  in  his 
boeom,  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o*clock,  he  will  be  the  man.*  *  Provided,' 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  grey 
eyes  and  stoops.'     *  O,  to  be  sure,'  said  Rachel, 

*  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.'  *  But  if  I 
should  mistake,*  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  a  coat  and  eyes  of  the  same  oo. 
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loar  ?*  *  To  prevent  that,*  replied  Rachel, '  if  it 
ia  the  right  man,  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name 
will  be  K.  P.  This  man  has  got  money  beyond 
■ea.'  *  O,  1  do  ndt  v^lue  his  money,*  said  Sally, 
D^ith  tears  in  hei"  eyes,  *  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
than  hoase  or  land  ;  bat  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
.  another,  I  can't  help  it ;  you  know  there  is  no 
struggling  against  my  fate.' 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  bat  the  blue  coat  and  the 
gray  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
her  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into  the  cheese- 
toU  She  gave  the  cur&  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vats.  She  put  her  little  knife 
out  of  her  pocket  for  fear  it  should  cut  love,  and 
ivould  not  stay  in  the  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
an  even  number  of  people,  lest  it  should  break 
the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
her  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
loved^ — But  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
teller, the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
fated  to  'marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
bled to  thinkjt,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church ;  for  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.    She  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  in  her  little  garret,  dressing  in 
kll  her  best    First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
■he  recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  colour, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true 
lover's  knot ;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedlar  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
she  laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.— . 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
in  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  another)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
every  step  she  went    She  walked  eagerly  to- 
wards the  church-yard,  nA  daring  to  loottto  the 
right  or  left,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
would  have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
have  'spoilt  all.    As  soon  as  she  came  within 
sight  of  the  wall,  she  spied  a  man  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.    She  looked  again ; 
but  alas !  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
coat,  but  neither  lutir  nor  eyes  answered  the 
description.    She  now  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  church-dock,  and  found  she  was 
two  hours  before  her  time.'   This  was  some 
comfort    She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  boors  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  at- 
•  tention  not  to  walk  over 'any  straws  which  lay 
across,  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were 
never  an  old  horseshoe  in  the  way,  that  infal- 
lible symptom  of  good  fortune.    While  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O  I  the  wonderful  power  of  fortune- 
tellers !  there  she  saw  him  !  there  sat  the  very 
man !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
as  batter-milk,  and  his  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tub.    Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
his  waistcoat  button-hole.    At  first,  inde^,  she 
thoaght  it  had  been  sweetbriar,  and  glad  to  catch 
it  a  straw,  whispered  to  herself  it  is  not  he. 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
roan  accosted  her  with  jome  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compiiments.  She  was  na- 
turally a  modest  girl,  and  but  for  Rachel's  wick- 
ed  arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  i^e  resist  her 
fate  yon  know?  After  a  little  discourse,  she 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might, 
be  his  name  7  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  a4|i  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out '  O  the  wonderful  art  of  for- 
tune-tellers !' 

The  little  ^leep  she  had  that  night  was  di0- 
turbed  with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fu- 
nerals, but  as  they  werd  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  Uiat  a 
funeral  denoted  a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  would 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  uiat  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstiticm 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sully's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob ;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculous 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt  He  had  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,'  as  the  for- 
tune-teller had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an- 
other wife  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally's  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing, 
and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act  He  soon  ran 
awav  from  Sally,  leavmg  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weakness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself] 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever, would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  fall- 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
inonths  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all 
credulous  gi(ls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  t#  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  s(Aner  begun  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  rollowed  by  several  people. — *  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  the  five  guineas,'  said  one  of  them, 
*Do  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  hag. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  in 
Taunton  jail,  fbr^  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do!'  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wife  had  been  cheated  by  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
to  her  own  parish :  he  did  not  so  much  value 
the  loss  of  the  money^,  as  he  thought  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  the  public  to  clear  the  country  of 
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such  vermin.  Mr.  Wilson  immediately  com- 
mitted her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  as- 
■izes,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment In  the*  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
broker to  whom  she  "had  sold  the  silver  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  for  this  crime 
to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
^  county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
*  sent  out  of  it.  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  ilialing^  the  net  from  the  gardett.'Wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  yomag  men 
and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  fay  to 
eheat$t  impoaiorSt  cunning-ufomen.  fortune-tel' 
Urt^  conjuron^  and  iwlerpreten  of  dreavM,  Lis- 
ten  to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wiakod  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To 
consult  these  false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
but  sinfuL    It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them- 


selves as  ignorant  as  those  whom  they 
to  teach  :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  yryin^ 
that  futurity  which  God,  in  mercj  &■   ^vcH  a 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.    6od  indeed  vrdm 
all  things;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  dba 
foolish  thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fat^d  to  di 
it    This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  tmH 
ing  him.    It  is  indeed  charging  Ood  untkjmlf 
Prudence  is  his  gift,  and  you  obey  him  belt« 
when  you  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  & 
rection  of  prayer,  than  when  yoa   madlj  m 
into  ruin,  aud  think  yon  are  only  submitting  li 
your  fate.    Never  fancy  that  you  are  oompSlBi 
to  undo  yourself  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  d» 
struction,  in  compliance  with  any  suppoeed  &• 
tality.    Never  believe  that  God  conceals  his  wil 
from  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  bis  law%  mi 
reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gypay  who  runs  up  vai 
down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  msa 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witch  till  he  }A 
off  serving  God.    The  Bible  will  direct  us  wbt 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  and  there  areot 
days  unlucky  but  those  which  we  make  so  by 
our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 

ON.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 
*  You  are  the  makers  of  manners.' — Shakapeare. 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
mendable for  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  hints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  not  intended  as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upon  folly,  being  written  neither  for  the 
foolish  nor  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious for  ridicule ;  and  thoee  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed are  too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  ani: 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  ex- 
empt them  from  the  temptation  to  shamefhl 
rices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
oommonlv  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  very 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent ;  to  the  former  it  were 
superfluous.  These  remarks,  tlierefore,  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints  of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
^Bsion  of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 


Ineonsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  are 
three  confoderatea  against  virtue,  with  whom 
even  good  kind  of  people  oflen  contrive  to  hve 
on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  reputaticB 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  oos- 
formity  to  the  prevailin^r  practice,  and  by  men 
decorum  of  manners  without  a  strict  attentioo 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  aad  great    There  is  some- 
thing almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  conta- 
gjpn  of  Gfeneral  example ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  it  ia  the  business  of  Chris- 
tianity to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and  plea* 


sure. 


A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudaUe  ob- 
jects of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blefssing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous^  security  as 
soon  as  it  is  obtained ;  and  by  leading  him  who 
is  too  anxioua  about  obtaining  it  ia  stop  short, 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  action. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of  that  good  opi- 
nion  was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endeavours. 
Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  pos- 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  *.  press  forward,' 
who  thinks  he    has  already  'attained.*    The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
God^s  favour,  have  this  specific  difference,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  always  augments 
the  denre;  and  the  spiritual  mmd  aocounti 
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FHitliIng  done  while  any  tfaui(r  remains  un- 


Bot  after  all,  a  fiur  fame,  the  rapport  of  naro- 
bers,  and  the  flatibring  concurrence  of  haman 
[>piii.ton,  is  obvioiulv  a  deceitfiil  dependence ;  for 
as    every  individual  must  die  for  himeelf^  and 
answer  for  himeelf,  both  these  imaginary  re- 
sources will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
vould  have  heen  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
Bven  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taioinc^,  if  the  tribunal  of  hecven  were  fashioned 
siter  Uke  manner  of  hpman  courts  of  judicature. 
If  SLt  the  general  Judgment  we  were  to  be  tried 
hy  a.  jary  of  our  fellow  morlils,  it  would  be  but 
oommon  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.    4ut  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
l^reat  da^  of  decision,  it  being  the  consummation 
of  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  each  other's  sentence ;  but  to  reserve 
ue  for  kU  final  judgment  who  knows  every  mo. 
tive  of  every  sction :  who  will  make  strict  in- 
qnieition  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
ness of  intention;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
zlinflT  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hU' 
man  virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor; 
«nd  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degree 
of  jToodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
oar  own  rules  and  notions.    Even  the  good  ac- 
tions of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
their  beneficial  effects.    The  righteousness  of 
those  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects 
fulfil  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  con- 
science.   Like  Herod,  they  often  *  bear  gladly,* 
and  *  do  many  things.*    Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
those  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whoee  future  condition  no  very  comfbrtablctibope 
is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  the 
profligate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
but  fAm  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  good  oart  of^feopU,  that  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  yet  we  are 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  bis  final  allotment 
The  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store- 
houses,  and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  en- 
jojrment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  nnfrirly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  oort  of 
msfi ;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul- 
titudes who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rather  cossidered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  censure.    His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  ^  to  take 
his  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* , 

Bat  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
'  Cbe  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  oammitted  no  enormities  that  have  been 
tnnsoiitted  to  os ;  for  that  he  dined  welt  and 
^retsed  well,  could  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe- 


nalty of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
proportioned  to  his  opulence,  does  not  exhibit 
one  objection  to  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  soli, 
cited.  And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented, 
in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  up  hio  eyeo  being  in 
tormenU.'  His  punishment  seems  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  softness  and  de- 
lights of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi- 
ple which  alone  could  sanctify  it  His  views 
terminated  here;  this  world's  good,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  forgot  God  ;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan* 
gerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  i^nd  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  isgeneraUy  attended 
with  a  liberal,  jinniane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more  false  and  more 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con- 
troverted,  than  that  libertinism  and  good -nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philoso- 
phers, have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea* 
sure,  and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounded  luxury ;  and  he  who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratifications  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  will 
generally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten* 
derness  for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  Capreie.  And  in  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pro« 
fligate.  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue are  Sioee,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
Aem. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteemed  in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  they  were  punished  for  what  they  kept 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  tlie  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  oftnotiveo  and  prinm 
cipUi,  The  Gospel  is  continually  referrmg  to 
the  hearty  as  the  source  of  good ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  opirit^  to  the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine 
blessing  m  annexed.  A  man  may  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain  from  many  im- 
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moral  actions,  flrom  merely  human  motives ;  but 
though  thispartial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptonifs, 
and  neglecting  the  mortal  disease.     But  to  sub- 
due a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irregular  de- 
sires, and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,*  is  to  attack 
sin  in  its  strong  holds.    Totally  to  accomplish 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  constantly 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  so 
far  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  virtue,*  that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.    And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  whieh  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from  our  natural 
fye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring- 
ing us  *  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  the 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourselves,  and  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  state  after  which  we  are  la- 
bouring.— ^Though  the  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  &\a  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  better.    And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we  cannot  attain,  are  amon^  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
tian, takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  1 
shall  be  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under- 
valuing the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  be  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
upon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of«  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
shall  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  7  Good  hu- 
mour and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance  ;  but  who 
shall  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  conduct  of  men  7  Who 
shall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practice  1  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority, 
which  has  said,  that  without  holine$9  no  man 
ohaU  tee  the  Tjord? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  80  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  on  the  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  ?  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Fagan  would  imagine  that 
Astrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her  abode  in  our 
, metropolis ;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
clude that  *  righteoosnoM^  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  obligation  to  these  duties  was 


not  always  thought  binding,  not  oisly  on  tfH 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  encomiaflts 
selves.  How  would  they  be  surprised  to 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subsist 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selfishness  \  that  a  man  may  seem  es^ 
in  redressing  the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  ^rttfa- 
out  descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  priyate  m- 
tues :  and  burn  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  m^ 
lions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vies 
and  ruin  through  tie  little  circle  of  his  own  per- 
sonal influence ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular 
is  spangled  over  wiHi  some  constitotiooal 
ing  qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  humoar,  and 
a  Uioughtless  profusion  of  expense,  thrcMr  a  Ins- 
tre  round  the  faultiest  characters,  it  is  no  wod- 
der  that  common  observers  are  blinded  info  ad- 
miration;  a  profuse  generosity  dazzles   tkem 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalo^rue.    Bat 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioneering 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God.    It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great  shoold 
be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  with  those  very 
people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  caa 
help  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the 
danger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  fiJae 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  those  very  passiges  which  exalt 
liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  wsfs 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  charac 
ter,  whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  pemi- 
cious,  by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
structive vices.    Corrupt  manners,  minoos  ex- 
travagance, and  the  most  fatal  passion  for  play, 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  man^  engagin|r 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re- 
spect to  the  eeremoniak  of  religion.   But  this  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  superscript 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press.    The  young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters, 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negli^nt,  not  to 
say  immoral  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  be  wrong :  but  of  such  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  such 
less  obvious  oflences  as  arc,  in  general, 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  a»d  the  tbrone. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  |ir«8cribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and 
general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  performance 
was  suggested  by  reading  tiie  king*s  late  ^xoel- 
^  The  School  fbr  Scandal. 
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lent  prodam^lioD  againat  irreliffion  and  immo- 
ralHy  .*  Under  the  ihelter  of  ao  nigh  a  sanction, 
it  may  npt  be  unaeaaonable  to  presa  on  the  bearta 
of  the  bettfo  diapoaed,  anch  obaervancea  aa  aeem 
to  be  generally  orerkoked,  ai&d  to  remark  anoh 
offencea  aa  commonly  elude  centre,  became 
they  are  not  oommonly  thooght  oeneorable. 

it  ia  olfrioua  to  all  pioua  persons,  that  that 
branch  of  the  divine  law,  against  which  the  bet- 
ter kiad  of  peonJe  trespass  with  the  least  scruple, 
is  the  firarth  commandment  Many  who  would 
■hudder  at  the  violition  of  the  other  nine,  aeem 
w^ithoat  ceremony  to  expunge  this  from  the  Di- 
Tine  oode ;  but  by  what  authority  thagr  do  this,  has 
BOTer  been  explained.  The  christian  legislater 
doea  not  seem  to  have  abridged  the  commaad- 
ments :  and  there  is  no  subsequent  authority  so 
much  aa  pretended  to  %  Protestants. 

It  ia  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  such 
ilaffrant  offencea  aa  lie  open  to  the  cognizance 
of  higher  tribunals ;  or  to  pollute  this  paper  with 
descanting  on  the  holders  of  card  assemblies  od 
Sundays ;  the  frequenters  of  taverna  and  gaming 
honaea ;  the  printera  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the 
proprietors  of  Sunday  Stage-coaches;  and  others 
who  openly  insult  the  laws  of  the  land ;  laws 
whi^  will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  sub- 
jects, even  w^hre  not  the  law  of  God  antecet^t 
to  them. 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  hereiaddress  are 
peraons  of  the  tendereat  humanity,  and  not  only 
wiah  well  to  thp  interests  of  virtue,  but  are  fa- 
Tourably  disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 

K'  m ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  atartled  at  not 
ii^  thought  aincerely  religioua ;  yet  from  in. 
oonaideration,  want  of  time,  want  of  self-exami- 
aation,  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  require- 
ments of  the  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the 
.  d^eitfulness  of  the  buman  heart,  aometimes 
allow  themselves  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
which  Qiaterially  affect  their  own  aafety,  and 
the  comibrt  of  others. — While  an  animated  spirit 
of  charityieoMV  to  be  kindled  among  us :  while 
there  ia  a  g4Rlral  disposition  to  instruct  the  ig- 
norant, and  to  reibrm  the  viciooi ;  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  theae  amiable  exertions 
•hould  be  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  by 
practices  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency ;  tn- 
fling  in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their 
effects. 

Then  are  atill  among  ua  petly  domestic  evils, 
which  leemed  too  inoonsiderable  to  claim  re- 
dreaa.  There  ia  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in 
our  very  capital,  whoae  apiritual  hardships  seem 
acarcely  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I 
mean  the  baik  DmBsiaa  on  whom 

TlH  niiaisj  iMnes,  no  day  of  rast  to  item. 

Is  there  ne(  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindneas 
in  eierciaing  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men, 
'  whose  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embelliahing 
enr  peraona  7  And  ia  it  quite  concfivable  how 
a  lady's  conscience  is  able  to  make  such  nice 
distinctions  that  ahe  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  tending  ibr  her  manlnamakerf  or  milli- 

*  TVs  tract  was  written  soon  after  the  institution  of 
ths  Bodety  fbr  enlbrdnf  ths  king's  prodaaation  against 
vice  sad  ineUgion. 

t  It  is  fiured  that  linoe  these  pages  were  written  the 
■nple  of  sendiBg  tu  sither  Is  mooi  d 
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ner,  her  carpenter  or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  while 
she  makea  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair-dreaaer  7 

•  Is  it  not  almoat  ridiculoua  to  obaerve  the  zeal 
we  have  ibr  doing  good  at  a  distance,  while  we 
neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every-day,  domestic 
dutiea  which  ahonld  seem  to  solicit  our  imme- 
diate attention  7  But  an  action  ever  so  right 
and  praiae-wortl^  which  ia  only  to  be  periwli. 
cally  performed,  at  diatant  intervals,  ia  leas  bur- 
thensome  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  nndeviating 
attention  to  such  small,  oonatant  right  habita  aa 
are  hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  wottld 
be  perpetually  vexing  and  disturbing  our  a^f- 
love.  The  weak  heart  indulgea  its  infirmity,  by 
allowing  itself  intermediate  omissions,  and  hi^ 
bitual  neglects  of  duty  ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 
on  regular  but  reiiote  returns  of  stated  perform- 
ances. It  is  lees  trouble  to  sabacribe  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 
hafe  daily  prayera  iu  our  own  families,  and  I  am 
pervaded  that  there  are  moltitudea  of  well-  * 
meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contribute'  to 
a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 
to  whom  4t  never  occurred  that  the  hair-dresser, 
whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaining  from 
church  haa  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that  the  law  of 
the  land  co-operatee  with  the  law  of  God^  to  for- 
bid  their  employing  him  ;  and  that  they  have  no  * 
right,  either  legal  or  moraV  to  this  portion  Uf 
his  time.  The  poor  man,  himself,  perhaps,  dares 
not  remonatrato,  for  fear  he  should  be  deprived 
of^his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
there  -were  no  other  objectioi^  to  a  pleasurable 
Sunday  among  the  mat  and  affluent,  methinka 
thia  single  one  might  operate :  would  \iot  a  de- 
vout  heart  be  unwilling  fb  rob  a  fellow  creature 
of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  hopriane  one  of  hia 
hour  of  rest  7  *  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
boor,  therefore  k>ve  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.* 

It  IS  strange  that  there  ahould  be  ao  little  con- 
giatency  in  human  conduct,  that  the  same  per- 
sons should  eladly  contribute  to  spread  the  li^ht 
of  ChristianNy  in  another  hemisphere ;  while, 
by  their  example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  pro- 
gresi  of  it  at  home.  But  it  ia,  I  doubt  not,  much 
oftener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
Beaidea,  it  may  be  in  morab  aa  it  is  in  optics, 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  close  to 
each  other,  to  anawer  the  end  of  viaion.  ^ere 
are  certain  faulta  which  preaa  too  near  our  aelf^ 
love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  ua. 

The  petty  miachief  of  what  is  called  eard^no- 
ney  ia  ao  assimilated  to  our  habita,  and  interwo- 
ven with  our  family  arrangementa,  that  even 
man^  of  the  prudent  and  virtnoua  no  longer 
conaider  it  as  a  worm  which  ia  feeding  on  the 
vitala  of  domestic  vhrtue.  How*  many  poor 
youths,  after  having  been  trained  in  a  wholeaome 
dread  of  idleneaa  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
sent  abroad-  into  the  world,  are  aatoniahed  to 
find  that  part  of  the  wagea  of  the  aervant  ia  to 
be  paid  by  hia  fumiahing  the  implements  of  di- 
veraion  for  the  gneata  of  the  maater.  Thua  good 
servanta  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  been 
diminiahing  by  an  elaborate  ayatem.  The  .more 
Bob^  the  family,  thepf^wer  attractiona  it  must . 
necessarily  have ;  ibr  theee  servanta  will  natu^ 
rally  quit  a  pUee,  however  exMlIent,  where  there 
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it  ao  pla?«  for  one  where  there  is  some ;  and  «i  Ik  w  bAcdly  too  ludicroiui  to  a<^that  seeing 
fiumily  where  there  ie  but  little,  for  one  where  how  this  point  has  been  carried  in  nivoiir  of  tfas 
there  is  moch.  Thus  if  the  advantage  of  the  groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  descends  down 
dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  t<Khe  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not^leapair  at 
dissipation  of  his  eiq^oyer,  what  encouragement  seeing  Ihe  bailer  iasist  on  being  allowed  to  fbr- 
k  left  lor  valuable  servants,  or  what  prospect  nish  the  wiat,  fgr  which  he  shall  compel  thm 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sobers  guests  to  pay  witltfthe  same  high  interest  witft 
minded  families  7 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  %n  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  foult  which  is 
beoome  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
■n  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon- 
strtuce  which  should  induce  people  to  abolish 
one  Vrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
dM  moat  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
generaL  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  from  a 
■ufforing  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
the  moat  ekborata  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  is 
sttflBeriog  flrom  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  thM 
■what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically 
light  It  would  be  argning  great  ignorance  of 
Imman  natore,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de- 
gree of  virtue  from  a  person  of  vulgar  sehtlments 
to  ezpegt  that  he  should  wish  well  to  the  inte- 
rests of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decreaae 
of  dissipatioQ,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  ts  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  moch 
t(f  vuike  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  «f  reaistenoe  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  follow  the  stron|^  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  fai. 
flexible  principle,^  to  expect  ftom  an  illiterate 
servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  ^ioh  has  not 
always  bAn  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  not  hero  intended  to  enter  into  any  ani- 
madversion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
nifty  we  n«t  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
foetly  tight  to  introduce  any  money  arising  from 
or  eonneoted  if  ith  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fii^ 
■lily  economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys* 
tem  to  diversion,  which  doe^  not  ftem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
manj  discreet  families  where  this  odd  trafflc  is 
earned  on  7  Woold  not  our  anoeators,  who 
to  have  understood  economy  and  magnifi- 
I  too,  at  least  as  well  as  tlwir  deeo  ndants, 
have  been  scandalised  had  it  been  propoeed  to 
them  p  incorporate  pla^  eo  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domesUc  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  rerj  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  Uie  amusements 
of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
wore  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  7  ' 

Let' me  suppose  a  ease:  ffhat  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken  of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  fliend's 
table,  were  after  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
to  leftve  a  piece  of  monoy  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine?  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  foelings  revolt  at  &e  bare 
•nmetion  of  such  a  project  7  Yet  there  is  in 
efibet  as  Uttle  hospitali^,  as  little  friendship, 
JUMi  o  little  liberality  in  tbeing  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  earde  as  for  the  wine ;  both  equally  ma- 
kiog  a  part  of  the  entertainment 


which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  Ik  will 
odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  shall  l^nk 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  L_  ^ 
down  those  who  drink  the  mo9  costly  winM, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  dotble.  And  it  wi]( 
sound  whimsical  ai^rat,  to  hear  the  butler  giwe 
his  master  nelice  that  he  ipost  quit  his  p&ee, 
kfcauuo  the  company  have  drank  a  little  wine. 
Thk  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaving 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money  sounds 
reasonable,  because  we  ^'  accustomed  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  foshionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perqoisito 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innovm- 
tfon.  All  reformations  seem  formidable  befora 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  of  easZs,  *  whick 
gave  eorruption  broader  wings  to  fly,*  was  sup- 
posed to  be  invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  m 
generil  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that  in  a  .very 
shoft  space,  near  half  a  millioii  nf  pilfefing^. 
swearing,  Sabbath-breaking  children,  should  l|n 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  ha- 
bits  of  sobriety  and  viitne,  should  we  not  havn 
undertaken  that  the  deansing  stream  of  relu 
gioue  instruction  should  thus  l^  ^ured  through 
the  Attgean  stable  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  grossest  impi^ 
riUes  7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
a^iiihilation  of  this  gainful  custom:  but  tho 
master  would  find  hii  ae^pnnt  in  indenmifyii^ 
the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  releasee 


from  the  prepoeterous  contribution  to  the 
of  other  men's  servants.    If  in  a  family  of  ( 

Srown  dissipation  the  stated  additign  should  not 
B  found  equivalent  to  the  relinqukhed  perqni- 
site,  the  servait  must  heroically  submit  to  the 
disadvantageous  commutation  fbr  the  pohiie 
good  And  ailer  all  it  would  be  no  very  serioos 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  shouM  not  then 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentleman, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  foelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteneiSt  and 
who  is  withering  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  littk  surpaanng 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant 

The  same  principle  in  human  natore  by  whiA 
the  naheh,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den infiox  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  becdme  vo- 
luptuous, extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  foik 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  penons  in  theee 
humbler  stations,  when  rsised  from  inforier 
places,  to  the  sudden  affluence  of  theee  gainful 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  eudden  ewell 
ot  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  in- 
paired  by  the  improvidence  attandii^  nnaoons- 
tomed  praspenty. 

There  Is  another  domettio  praetioe  whkk  it 
k  almost  idle  to  mentkn,  because  it  k  eo  ^SA 
cult  to  redress^  aimae  suqli  k  the  pnae&t  itats 
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ef  aociety,  that  eren  tbe  oonMuentioni  think 
themselves  Mged  tp  ooncur  in  iL  ^hhi  ioge- 
nuity  which  could  devise  some  eflTectoal  substi- 
tate  for  the  daily  and  hourly  lie  o£Not  atjtome^ 
would  Reserve  well  of  society.  Why  will  not 
■ome  of  those  illustrious  la^^  who  leatf  in  the 
^sbibnable  world  invent  mjtM  ]^raM  which 
shall  equally  rescue  from  destruition  Oie  time 
of  the  Qicster  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  7 
Some  new  and  appropriate  expression,  the  not 
adoptfaig  whiob  should  be  .blended  with  the  stiff- 
ma  of  volffarit^,  might  accomplish  that  which 
the  charge  q£  its  being  immoral  has  failed  to 
accomplish. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  hself,  no  one 
will  dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  ^ 
tinia.  .^me  scrupulous  persons  so  very  msch 
dispute  the  lawfulness  of  making  their  servant's 
tongue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  as 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
invader,  who  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  business  and  &e  annihila- 
tion of  study.    People  of  very  strict  integrity 
lament  that  this  practice  induces  a  general  spi- 
rit  of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  grifdoally 
imdvmines^^he  moral  constitution.    Others  on 
the  contrary  assert,  that  it .  is  one  of  those  lies 
of  convention,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  (han 
the  dear  Hr  at  the  beginning,  or  your  humhU 
Mtrvant  at  the  dose  of  i  letter  to  a  person  who 
is  not  dear  to  fou,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
jection.    There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
diffiirenee,  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  convey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  yon  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  s#ine 
'    flated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
whom  he  cares  as  little.    Here  the  words  pass 
for  po  liore  than  they  are  worth. 
The  nl  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting 
^         may  hp  iH/Q§d  ia  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
of  an  unpractised  oountry  servant    And  who 
has  not  felt  ftr  his  virtuous  diitress,  whenjie 
has  been  ordered  to  call  baek  a  more  &voured 
▼isitant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away  witft  the 
assurance  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
has  not  seen  his  q^>pressed  indignation  at  being 
'  obliged  to  become  himself  the  detector  of  that 

falsehood  of  which  he  had  beea  before  the  in- 
■trument?  But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
of  reproof  for  even  daring  to  lool;  honest,  soon 
f  -        eures  this  &ult,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
[  «immendsd  in  proportion  to  the  increased  firm- 

nesa  of  his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  hi|^  coon- 


If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
leaUy  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
be  iuch  that  it  cannot  oe  redressed,  let  us  not 
be  10  unreasoatble  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
will  equivocate  in  small  instsnces,  and  not  in 
great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
voac  pomtenienae,  and  never  for  his  own,  is  per- 
haps  expecting  mors  firom  human  nature  in  a 
low  and  onautivated  state  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expects  jHp£^t><xQl^  ^  lAaster  look  for 
undtriating'  ana  fiftpt  reetitade  from  his  ser- 
yint,  in  wfiom  tM  JBMp^  ^  venei^  is  daily 


and  hourly  weakened  in  oonfbmi%  to  his  own 
^command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  casB  to  ourselves,  the 
only  fair  way  of  determining  In  all  cases  of  ooq- 
science.  Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  itgularly  to  lia  on  one 
certain  gfiven  subject,  every  day ;  while  wft  090* 
tinned  to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviaW 
ing  adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point 
Who  shall  say,  tlM^t  at  the  end  of'^one  jrear's  ta> 
lerable  and  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  should  continue  to  look  upoa  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrenoe  we 
did,  when  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so* 
ciety,  and  it  oomes  under  a  mask  so  spaeioo^ 
that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  eome  not  sei.. 
doa^  under  the  description  of  good  $ort  ofpeofU, 
I  allude  to  SDNDAT-ooNOBata*  Man^  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse- 
ment, allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  music  sanctifies  the  divenion.  But  IT. 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  ProvIdAoe 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  xuit 
make  these  potty  renundations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  eriftrign 
have  we  by  which  to  Judge  of  thelf  sinoarity  t 
For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  haeaxemptod 
them  from  painful  occupations,  tbeij^have  nei^* 
ther  labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
fiiom  which  to  refrain.  A  little  alMttnenee  fW>m 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  te 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  preoe|ili 

I  know  with  what  indignftit  scorn  this  re- 
mark will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  kno)|  tM 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  thes|)ii|ptit/ 
of  this  smusement  I  shtll  be  told  that  tMbj^ords 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  Handel's. 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poe^  the  areh- 
'  angel  Michael  the  composer,  and  toe  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogats  that 
sUtute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Then 
shaltkeeplAly  the  Sabbath  day^and  thysBavAirr, 
an^  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.* 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  halleluiahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  ear  of  a  eon- 
•cientious  person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  oonvers^^n,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  whieh  the  tender  meroy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astomsh- 
'ing  oondeeoension,  to  include  in  the  oommaad- 
ment 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argomsnt,  so  &r 
conoede  as  to  allow  «jf  the  innocence  and  oven 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  suppose  (what, 
however,  does  not  often  happen)  that  no  unh^ 
lowed  strains  are  ever  introduced ;  I  will  admit 
that  some  attend  these  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  oonvinedb 
them  that  tbe  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nav,  I  tsouM  grant,  if  such  a 
oonoession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intsrvaln 
were  filled  np  with  Qonynnktion,  « whenby  OM 
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may  edify  another  :*  yet  all  these  good  effeeta^ 
allowing  them  really  to  have  been  produced/ 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  obiection  of  an 
EVIL  xzAMPLi ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re- 
fuse any  reasonable  sacrifloe  of  its  own  pleasore 
to  so  important  a  oiDtive  ?  Your  servants  have 
heea  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  as  a  se- 
cular diversion ;  if  yon,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their*  common  amuse- 
ments?  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  eten  as  long  as  the  toorld 
stood,  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
of  men  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac- 
tice is  neither  good  nor  evil  m  itself,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  iaith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
lions  one  day  Ife  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
human  policy ;  as  vdhiptuaries  sometimes  fiut, 
tQ  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  fepastt  ftr  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp, 
^  is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  ali- 
ment :  nof  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  our 
gratification  is  oflen  converted  into  our  bane, 
iuiacreon  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  evm 
upon  their  own  principles ;  ibr  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tiafaoUon  than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  does  not  coirfain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  il  does  liberally  bestow ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  can  extract  from  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  tha^ivine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  propertied  as  th#  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  us  are  foreign  to  it«  We  ex- 
haust thi  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  va]Md.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  IRm  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  our 
happiness  depends  on  his  having  overcome  the 
world. — *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you;  not  as  t&e  woHd  givih  give  I 
unto  you,'* 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  vwry  narrow 
and  fiuiatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  the  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself.  But  I  must 
appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  the  ^eet  be  favourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
We  commonly  retire  firom  these  places  with  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  fiill  force  7  We  entered  these  sprightly 
■cenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remainiag  tine- 
ton  of  that  devmit  4»irit  whidi  the  public  wor- 


ship  had  infhsed  into  the  mmd :  but  have   W9 
not  felt  it  gradually  dimhiish  7' Rave  oat  oar 
powers  of  resistance  grovra  insensibly  weaker? 
Has  aot  the  gayety  of  the  scene  converted,  as  it 
were,  argument  into  allusion?  The  ^foctrioea, 
which  in  tha  morning  appeared  the  sober  dle- 
tates  oAreason,  n^  seem  unreasonably  rig-i<|« 
and  truths,  nAich  were  then  thought  inoantro- 
vertible,  now  appear  impertinent    To  answer 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  al- 
lurements.    The  understanding  aiay  controvert 
a  startling  proposition  with  less  difficulty  than 
the  sliding  heart  can  resbt  the  infection  of  sa- 
ducing  gayety.    To  oppose  a  odd  and  speeola^ 
tive  &ith  to  the  enchantment  of  present  {i^ea- 
sure,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons ;  it  is 
rerfating  arms  with  rules ;  it  is  combating  temp- 
tation with  an  idea.    Whereas,  he  who  engages 
in  the  christian  warfare,  Will  find  that  his  cluef 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  he  is  very 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  his  oooTic- 
tion  that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  so  baek ;  his 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  fiJlibility ;  his 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  from 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline  the 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  doty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  itjassume«ver 
so  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incursion  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  thoughta,  it 
matters  little  by  what  ^te  the  enemy  entered. 
If  the  efifect  be  injurious,  the  cflue  cannot  be 
quite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  that  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  Uiemaelvea,  they  im- 
perceptibly  indispose  the  nund  to  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

Sffany  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  all 
this  preciseness,  that  hadtoeyed  remark  whieh 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diveiaioos 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  coon* 
tries,  as  well  in  those  professing  the  reform, 
ed  religion,  as  popery.  But  tw  cdh'uptiona 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  no 
reasonable  jusflfication  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  ESrror  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pro- 
per objects  of  imitation.  It  b  still  a  remnant 
of  the  old  leaven;  and  as  to  pleading  the  prac- 
tice of  Roman  catholic  countHss,  one  blushes  Id 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  him- 
self  by  examplea  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion, whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  other 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  fb^ 
reign  countries,  by  allowing  that  established 
custom  and  long  prescription  liave  the  privilege 
of  conferring  ri^t ;  yet  foreigners  may,  at  lea^ 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  osBni- 
vance  of  the  law :  while  in  this  country,  theUw 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  conoorriag 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venera- 
ble aanction  to  religious  observances,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  alwaya  more  liable  to  miaooo- 
struction  than  in  countries  where  so  many  mo- 
tives do  not  concur  in  its  support 

I  do  not  assfert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Izard's  day  are  reaiisB 
in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  all  their  other  duties  $ 
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tliotigli  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
servance of  their  other  duties  is  no  atonement 
^xr  the  neglect  of  this ;  I  will  howeiver  venture 
to  affirm,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  eon- 
■cientiously  to  observe  this  day  from  right  mo- 
tivea,  have  been  uniformly  attentive  to  Uieir  ge- 
neral  conduct  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
'wise  and  good  men,*  that  Chlistianity  will  stand 
or  fiill,  as  this  day  is  neglected  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Palla. 
diam ;  and  the  city  of  God  will  never  be  totally 
taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  obsef^anoe  of  that 
be  quite  lost  Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
Oaptain  of  our  Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert 
bimself  in  its  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
the  divine  r  ort  of  Revelation  against  the  con- 
federated attacks  of  the  world  aid  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enomerate  a  few  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
posed people  in  the  progress  of  religion.    None 
perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  thali  that  oold, 
pradential  caution  against  the  folly  of  aiming 
at  perfection^  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
worldly  wise.  *  We  must  take  the  world,'  say 
they,  *  as  we  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  busi- 
ness, and  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  ri^hte- 
oos  overmuch.*    A  text  by  the  way  entirely 
misunderstood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
Bort.    But  these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
•very  maxim  in  human  affairs.    In  arts  and 
lettersf  the  most  oensummale  models  are  held 
oat  to  imitation.    We  never  hear  any  body 
cautioned  against  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
ed; or  too  rich.    Activity  in  business  is  account- 
ed commendable ;  in  ft-iendsbip  it  is  amiable ; 
in  ambition  it  is  laudable.    The  highest  exer- 
tions of  industry  are  commended ;  the  finest 
energies  of  genius  are  admired.    In  all  the 
,  periuiing  concerns  of  earthly  things,  zeal  is  ex- 
tolled as  exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
and  a  vigorous  mind !  Strange  I  that  to  be  *  fer- 
vent in  spirit,*  should  only  be  dishonourable  in 
that  single  instance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
mand  unremitting  diligence,  and  unextinguish- 
able  warmth. 

But  alter  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
zeal  the  common  vice  of  the  times  ?  Is  there  any 
very  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  iffoai  should  transport  them  to  dangerous 
and  inconvenient  excesses  7  Are  our  young  men 
of  fiuhion  so  very  msch  led  away  by  the  fer- 
yours  of  piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
imaginations  tamed  and  their  ardours  oooled 

*  TIlB  testimony  of  one  iawy«r«  will,  perhaps,  be  less 
saspeeM  than  that  of  many  prieiia.  '  I  have  ever 
Ibund,'  says  the  great  lord  chief  Justice  Hale,  <  by  a 
strict  and  diligent  observation,  that  a  due  observance  of 
the  duty  of  Sunday  has  ever  had  Joined  to  it  a  Messing 
upon  the  rest  of  mv  time ;  and  the  week  that  has  been 
so  bagnn  has  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to  me :  and, 
on  tbe  other  aide,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  teen  unsuc- 
cessful and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular  employments. 
80  that  I  cottid  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  successes 
the  week  following,  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this 
day.  And  1  do  not  write  this  lifrfatly  but  by  long  and 
sound  experience.*— 5ir  MaUkew  HaU*s  Works. 

t  When  Pliny  the  younger  was  accused  of  despising 
the  degenerate  eloquence  of  his  own  age,  and  bf  the  va- 
nity or  aspiring  at  perftction  in  oratory,  and  of  endea- 
vonring  to  become  toe  rival  of  Cicero ;  instead  of  deny- 
ins  the  charge,  he  exclaimed  with  a  noble  spirit,  *  I 
think  it  the  height  of  ibily  not  always  to  propose  to  my- 
self Oib  iBost  pexlhet  ofadaet  of  imitation* 
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by  the  Aeeztng  maxims  of  worlAf  wisdom  ? 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  communicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  reouire  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ex- 
tinguisned  by  ridicule  7  When  the  iniipitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ro- 
mantic iisas  which  illkled  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  18tb  odntury,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
occasion,  (among  persons  of  r<nk,  I  mean)  .of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  chival- 
ry ;  and  he  who  declaims  against  religious  ex- 
cesses in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he 
Would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  doty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  fevourite  and  specious  maxima 
are  not  the  least  successfiil,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  and 
always  seem  to  m  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that 
method  ef  reeonciling  the  conscience  to  prao* 
ticsB  not  decidedly  wicked,  and  yet  not  scrupu- 
lously right  by  the  qualifying  phrase,  that  there 
i$  no  hann  in  it,  I  am  mistaken  if  more  hno- 
cent  persons  do  not  inflame  their  spiritual  reck- 
oning by  this  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematieally, 
or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  fb  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indttlgenees 
as  they  are  persuaded  have  no  harm  in  them. 
But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague  and  fal- 
determinate ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  .to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
other ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther;  tiU  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per- 
mitted from  unlawfiil  pleasures,  are  graduaUy 
broken  down  and  the  marks  w^ich  separated 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  ^vrong 
are  almost  swept  awiy  in  polite  conversation. 
The  most  grave  ofibnoes  are  often  named  with 
cool  indifibrence ;  tbe  most  shamefiil  profligacy 
with  affected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tolera- 
tion. The  substitution  of  the  woi3  gaUantry 
fer  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happiness 
and  conjugal  virtue,  b  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  au  3ie  modem  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passions  should 
be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication,  in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
constitution :  but  that  our  reaeon  shoqld  ever  bo 
exerted'^  its  fevour,  that  onr  converwatien 
should  el|k.be  taught  to  pallikto  it»  that  oar 
jtt^gmsnnibuld  ever  look  OB  with ' 
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tint  our  tcmgiiefl  Bboald  ever  be  employed  to 
oonftund  the  eternal  distinctioDB  dT  right  and 
wrong ;  thn  hai  no  shadow  of  excuse  t  because 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
apologgr  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 
However  defbotive,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  ma/  be  a]lureii4i|3r  seduc- 
tion or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
loweriog  the  standakd  of  rjgbt.  This  induces 
on  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  1ieart»  stag- 
nates the  nobletft  principles  of  action,  irrecover- 
ably debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obhgation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
communication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prerents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it  If  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  a*  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty  mark :  but  where  (be 
KULE  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converBc  of  the  propositicm  is  not  proportion- 
ablv  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudeace  bestows  on  active  ffoodness, 
and  the  cool  deiision  it  expresses  at  the  defeat 
of  a  benevolbnt  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  disconrafcments. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  n  AoraUy  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
ed heart  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
loo  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activitytif  the  most  dili- 
gent, to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
ikilure  of  her  best  concerted  projecte,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objecte  of 
her  bounty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
etreams  of  charity,  dpere  they  not  fed  by  tiie 
living  fountain  of  religious  principle. 

I  canuot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out  animadwting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrity, 
even  of  wortny  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un- 
successful  attempts  to  do  good.  I  nevor  hear 
ft  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
eompany  that^  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe,  lest  it  should  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienced from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite*  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  is 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurta,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  ioltpenetrable  armour  of 
distrust  The  liberal  should  be  particularlv 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  earing  tbtir  money, 
eince  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  annoury  of  the  covetous  man*s  ar- 
guments, and  never  fkil  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  parse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  na^rally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
oAen  notlung  bat  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bite  of  the  worid,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
iww  littia  good  ha  has  been  able  to  00  in  it,  bar- 


den  many  « tender-hearted  ptfrwn.    TIm  mflk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soured  by  repemtad 
acte  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  indacea  an 
indittvence  to  the  well-beina  of  others,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  atock  of  hiunaB 
virtue  and.  human  happinesa*    This  uiicomfi>rt- 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreadipg  its  own 
oontagion,  which  ia  a  cruelty  to  the  nealth  of 
young  and  uninfected  virtue.    For  this  diatena- 
per,  generated  by  a  too  sanguine  dispaaitioo, 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, from  kaving  rated  worldly  generoaity  too 
highly,  there  is  but  one  reoedy,  or  rather  one 
prevention:  and  this  is  a  genuine  principle  of 
piety.    Ha  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  ia  to 
assist  his  follow  creatures,  because  fli  is  the  will 
of  God;  he  wte  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiTing 
his  fellow<.aervant  th^  hundred  pence,  ia  a  oon. 
dition  annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  ten 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  uaeaai 
ness  when  the  aonsequence  does  not  answer  hia 
expectetion.  Ha  will  soon  become  imly  anziooa 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committing  evento  to 
higher  hands.    Disappointmente  %/u\  then  only 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtoe. 
His  charity  will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with 
which  Crod  u  well  pleased !    His  affections  will 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  his  devotions  mora 
intense.    Nothing  short  of  such  a  oourageooa 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  princip 
pie,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  ^neral  are  not  aware  of  the  mia- 
chief  of  judging  of  the  rigliteonsness  of  any  ac- 
tion by  ite  prosperity,  or  of  the  excellence  of 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions  to 
our  success,  but  to  our  doty.  If  every  laudable 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it  failed 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  be  left  an  alms-house,  a  charity-school, 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prac- 
tice were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  had  been 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  because 
it  had  not  boen  operative  in  all  cases,  thls.false 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  last 
be  brought  as  an  argument  for  shutting  up  oar 
chilTches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion  which,  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic,  every  generous  project  of  the  ao* 
tive  and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  feelin^t  and  rejecta  with 
disdain  the  influence  of  an  higher  principle.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  this  humane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  the  be- 
neficent  Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I  would 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarious 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the 
audible  «ry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  fc^Uog  for- 
gete  that  any  calamity  existe  which  is  out  of  its 
own  siffht ;  and  though  it  would  empty  ite  parse 
for  such  an  occasional  object  as  rouses  transient 
■enaibility,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  stated  pro* 
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Tiaioa  hr  nuMriflf,  which  are  not  the  leas  real 
beoanse  they  do  not  ohtnide  upon  the  lijrhtfUid 
mwakea  the  tendemese  of  immediate  tympathj. 
This  ifl  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
■prii^  and  wheels  to  act  it  a  going ;  whereas 

-real  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be  acted 
UpoB  by  impressions  and  impalses. 

Another  canse  which  very  tnnch  intimidates 
well-disposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  cha. 
raeter  m  piety  should  derogate  from  their  repn- 

.  tatioD  as  men  of  sense.  Every  ma»«f  the  world 
naturally  arrogates  to  himself  the- superiority  of 

♦understanding  over  ftvery  religious  man.  He, 
tlierefbre,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
high  value 4|i  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
made  very  oonsiderable  advance*  in  piety  be- 
ftre  he  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indifference 
to  this  usurped  superiority  of  another :  before 
he  can  submit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assi^^d  him  by  the 
•npercilions  Iftmd  of  worldly  wiedom.  But  this 
attack  upon  his  prioe  will  be  no  bad  touchstone 
of  his  sinoerity.  If  his  advances  have  not  been 
■o  considerable,  then  by  nn  hjrpoerisy  of  the 
least  common  kind,  he  wilf  be  industrious  to 
«{ipear  less  good  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  de- 
tection of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
on  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
attainments  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
is  loo  sedulously  intent  on  maintaini%  his  pre- 
tensions as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
piety  should  daily  become  weaker.  That  which 
IS  ipng  suppressed  is  too  frequently  extin- 
gnishM. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  niore  plainly  discovers  the 
9^  fhint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
upon  our  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me 
not  be  misundBrstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
gle of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
versy ;  I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  optmons, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  less  fhvoorable  to 

Kid  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  society. 
t  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thought 
ill-bred  and  indiscredt  that  the  escapes  of  the 
tongue  should  now  and  then  betray  the  '  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  ;*  that  when  such  subjects 
are  oasually  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold- 
aeas  did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
animatkm  of  countenance  which  made  common 
topics  interesting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi* 
' .  hie  signs  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
BDo3erate  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
graee.*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub- 
jeets  weflb  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
are  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  eommoD  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that 
parts  jMMPleaming  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
theMBhee  on  occasions  where  both  might  ap- 
^pmt  to  m  mneh  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
^liJly  interested,  could  the  afibetions  forbear 
-  now  and  than  to  hrealc  out  into%inguage  7  Ait- 
i$$,  physicians,  raerohanis,  lawyers,  and  scho- 
lars keep  up  tlie  spirit  of  their  professions^by 
nutoal  mtereoAe.  New  lights  are  struck  out, 
impffovedisnla  arc  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 
dled, hwe  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  desire  :of  excel- 
hnee  is  exeited  by  communication.  And  is  piety 
tiom  so  very  easy  of  aoguisition,  so  very  nato- 


ral  to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  of 
t^  helpa  which  are  iodispensaUe  sb  all  other 
sobjecte  7  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par- 
ticular country,  are  fuU  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research  ;  they  think  nothing  indifier- 
ent  by  w^h  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  dSSscted.  Every  hhit  which  may  pro- 
cure them  any  information,  or  Ihiution  thenf 
against  any  danger,  is  thankfblly  received ;  and 
all  this,  because  they  are  realfy  in  eamett  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey ;  and  do  frilly 
heHeve^  not  only  that  there  is  sitcha  country,  biK 
that  lliey  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  goad  or  evil  which  may  he  found 
in  it 

A  fkrther  danger  to  good  hind  of  people  seem# 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  thai  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against* 
Wiereas,  In  efibct,  temptations  U>  the  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessiDgs  of  affluence,  by  a  re- 
gard to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable part  off  Anr  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  number  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
little  ostensible.  They-oontinue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  soenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  local  or  personal  existence,  not 
being  rjsoorded  by  standing  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distinct  image  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion^ 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omissions 
were,  perliaps,  among  thi  *  secret  sins,*  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  eleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
eonsideration,  that  these  aif  the  ofibnoes  against 
which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  agaiadt  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  %m  af 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  had  oil,  and  ta- 
lents HI  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  wiU  furnish  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  our  fiiture  condemnation* 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  je  took  ma 
NOT  in ;  ye  visited  me  Mm  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes^  as  being  more  natu- 
rally obvious,  it  was  nol^  perliaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  ffarther  impedea 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  atooag  the  well- 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
life  of  hard  austerity,  and  fudng  abstiiieaoei 
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which  they  pretend  she  enjouui  on  her  ditciplei. 
And  it  were  irell  if  this  were  onl^  the  mine, 
presentation  of  her  declared  enemies ;  bat  X- 
nappily,  it  is  the  tbo  frequent  misconception  of 
her  injudiciooa  friends.  Bat  such  an  over- 
charged picture  is  not  more  onamialile  than  it 
is  unlike ;  Sx  I  wiU  ▼enture  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
^i»n,  with  alliier  beautiful  and  becoming  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrificesi  not  only  of  rationa], 
baf  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
il  npt  only  sa&ty  henafter,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  sot^ct- 
ing  as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
ma  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
^t  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  oar  ple&sure. 
Does  Riligitb  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  ri^ously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  7  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  7 
Does  Devotion  murder  tUep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Does  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gkuning  7  Does 
she  embitter  Li&-  like  Discord ;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications  as  Vanity^  I  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tvrs:  and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruet  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  whick  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to^-at  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
pud  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
oonstantly  hating  ai^  one  must  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  Is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgyre  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure.     ■» 

It  u  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good  kind 
of  ftopU^  to  comfort  themselves  that  tbey  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
qiplityi,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
lief and  practice;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  duty  and 
religious  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,'  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
eidiortation.  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  a^rreeable  to 
the  natural'  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  dut]^, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisti- 
Ue  as  an  inclination,  and  to  hafve  annexed  the 
highest  future  teward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  But  in  order  to  give  a  religioos  sanc- 
tion to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting  the 
Atherlesf  and  widofr  in  their  affliction,*  ia  inse- 


parably attached  to  the  difficult  and  self-denjpiiig- 
injunction  of  *  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  fhoa 
the  world.*  This  adjunct  is  the  more  naedlaE^ 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  cud- 
mutation,  and  to  allow  themselvee  ao  nmeh 
pleasure  in  exchange  for  so  much  charity.  Bat 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  for  an- 
other. The  Cfairirtian  virtues  derive  their  faseb- 
est  lustre  from  association :  they  have  waaA  a 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper- 
fbct  when  soUtary ;  their  radiance  is  brigrhtoisd 
by  an  interminffUng  of  their  beams,  and  tlieir 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  allianoe. 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  mrt  of  peoplf 
sometimes  use  religion  as  the  voluptoaua  qm 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  make 
Ultb  agree  with  lozor^tEia  ibrmer  ooo«te 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  ooo- 
science  with  &4ife  of  pleasure.  But  no  moral 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contnulictioiin.  la 
all  such  unnatural  bixtures  the  world  wiU  stiB 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to 
lesce  with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me  not  be  sdlpected  of  intending  to  ii 
nuate  that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  from 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes ;  to  re- 
nounce the  generous  and  important  duties  of 
active  life  mr  the  visionary,  cold,  and  frnitleas 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No:  the 
mischief  arises  not  firom  our  living  in  the  world* 
but  from  the  world  living  in  us ;  occupying  our 
hearts,  and  monopolizmgour  afiections.  Actioii 
is  the  lifb  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  theatre 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  pjerfbcC 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found^  in  the 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiiast  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  trialt 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportionod 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  dangar 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  virtnn 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  intsgritjr  in  a 
^eat  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  il 
in  tiie  boeom  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  good  oori  of 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  professioo* 
Dy  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gayety,  and 
happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious  Uhmtiana. 
If  this  assertion  be  true,  which  I  very  much 
suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  apparent 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  of  consobtlon  which  Mrs. 
Quickly  recommends  to  Falstafi^  in  Shake- 
peare*s  admirable  picture  of«the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate  7  *  He  wished  for  cooi- 
fort,  quoth  mine  heetess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfi>rt  him,  begged  him  be 
should  not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.*  Do  not  ma> 
ny  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  water  from 
these  dry  wells  af  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pre- 
carious  and  imperfect  happiness  in  thii  world, 
by  diverting  their  attention  firoai  the  ooneens 
of  the  next. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  nowth  of  pi>ty, 
is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even  fiood  kind 
of  people  too  olnen  entertain  against  Unse  who 
diffisr  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  who 
is  sincerely  in  earnest  to  advance  the  interests 
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of  relijpon,  will  havo  acqairod  such  a  degrreo  of 
candour,  as  to  become  indiflferent  by  whom  good 
is  done,  or  who  haa  the  reputation  of  doin^  h, 
prorided  it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  ajizi. 
oua  to  increase  the  stock  of  human  virtue  and 
of  happiness  by 'every  possible  means.  He  will 
whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of  goodness, 
though  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own  mould,  or 
iashioned  after  his  own  patteVn.  He  will  never 
consider  whether  th9  form  suits  his  own  parti- 
cular taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself 
be  calculated  to  accomplish  the  work  of  his 
master. 

I  ahaU  conclude  these  Isose  and  immethodi- 
cal  hints  with  a  plain  though  short  address  to 
those  who  content  themselves  with  a  decent  pro* 
ftaaion  of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal  attend- 
ance on  the  offices,  instead  of  a  diligent  dis- 
charm of  tha  duties  of  Christianity.  Believe, 
and  rorgive  me ! — ^yon  are  the  people  who  lower 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies.  The  open- 
ly profane,  the  avowed  enemies  to  Crod  and 
goodness,  serve  to  oonfirnf  the  truths  they  mean 
to  oppose,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they  deny, 
and  to  accomplish  the  very  prediction  they  affect 
to  disbelieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and 
faithleaa  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you 
pretend  to  support — When  an  acute  and  keen- 
eyed  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
by  whidi  you  profess  to  walk,  he  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the 
pattern,  that  this  inOonsistency  of  yonr*s  is  the 
pass  through  which  his  most  dangerous  attack 
K  made.  And  I  must  confess,  tKat,  of  all  the 
arguments,  which  the  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fidelity has  been  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
conduct  of  professing  Christiaaa  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  oply  one  which  is  really  capable  of  stag- 
gering a  man  of  sense. — He  ssars  of  a  spiritual 
and  self-denying  religion ;  he  reads  the  beati- 
iu^ ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
Aa  gospel  is  plant#d  against  pride  and  sensu- 
ality. He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
perfecf  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend  to 
be  fashioned  by  it  There  he  lees,  with  tri- 
amphant  derision  that  pride,  self-love,  luxury, 
self-suffiq^ncy,  unbounded  personal  expense, 
and  A  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re- 
putable vices  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
He  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing 
iB  promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
commmi  tf  be  very  dishonourable.  He  oom- 
paf^s  that  non-oonforratty  to  the  world,  which 
the  Bible  makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with 
that  rage  for  amusement  which  it  not  consider, 
ed  as  disreputable  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
the  self-denying  and  lowly  cllaracter  of  the  Au- 
thor  of  our  faith  with  the  sensual  practices  of 
his  followers.  He  finds  little  resemblance  be- 
tween  the  restraints  prescribed,  and  the  gratifi- 
cations indulged  vA.  What  conclusions  must  a 
speculative  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  such 
premises  7  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phrases 
as  *  a  broken  spirit,*  a  *  contrite  heart,*  ^poverty 
of  spirit,'  *  refraining  iSe  soul,'  *  keeping  it  low,' 
and  *  casting  down  liigh  imaginations,'  should 
be  to  the  uhbeliever  *  foolishness,'  when  such 
humiliating  doctrines  are  a^  stumbling  block'  to 
profissaing  Christians ;  to  Christians  who  cannot 
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cordially  relish  a  religion  which  profea8ed% 
tells  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  ho- 
man  glory,  and  *  to  exclude  boasting  7' 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying  vir- 
tues are  not  high  m  the  esteem  of  mere  good 
sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  th»  evan- 
gelical virtues.  The  world  extoly  brilliant  ac- 
tions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good  habits  and  rurU 
motives :  it  seldom  inculcates  those  splenold 
deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches  those  lofty 
sentimvits  which  constitute  philosophers ;  but 
it  enjoins  the  harder  tank  of  renouncing  self,  of  ** 
living  uncorrnpted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
beseWng  sins,  and  of  'not  thinking  of  onrselvei 
more  highly  than  we  ought*  The  oequtBUioi^ 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions,  thft 
contempt  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  never 
be  conteipptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  ene- 
mies. Let  not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  our  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

We  show  the  rough  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 
While  we  tte  primrose  path  of  dallianoe  tread.  , 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  une- 
quivocal proof,  to  choeae  some  rule  and  abide  by 
it?  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous 
ohafltoter.  Fixed  principles,  if  they  be  really 
principles  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  opinions 
of  the  under^nding,  wifi  be  followed  by  a  con. 
sistont  course  of  iretion;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instability  of  conduct  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  profess  to  admire, 
let  us  square  our  lives  bv  it  If  either  the  Ko- 
ran of  Mahomet,  or  tlie  Kevelations  of  SSoroaater, 
ba  a  perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  lat 
us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictates 
of  their  philosophy  ;  and  tlien,  though  we  may 
be  vi^ong,  we  shall  not  be  absurd  ;  we  may  be 
erroneous,  but  we  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but 
if  the  BiUe  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  wo 
profess  to  oelieve,  wo  need  look  no  farther  for  a 
consummate  pattern.  *  (f  the  Lord  be  God,  let 
us  follow  HiM.'  If  Christ  he  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
let  Him  be  alap  to  us  the  exampk)  of  an  holy 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  tha 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to 
brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  moments  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightfbl  vision,  that 
things  are  beginning  ^radiuJly  to  lead  to  tha 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  *  all  tha  king- 
doms  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  God  and  of  his  Christ'  I  take  encounffe- 
ment  that  that  glorious  prophecy,  that  *  of  m 
increase  of  his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,'  seems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  ;  and 
in  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  noble 
attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade.*  For  what  event  can 
human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  *  give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,'  than  the  success  of  such  an 

*  This  interesting  question  was  then  begiaaiag  to  ha 
agitated  in  parliament. 
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•nterpriae,  which  will  restore  the  lustre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cat  off  at  a  single  stroke  as 
large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  guilt 
as  ever  impaired  the  virtue  or  dishonoured  the 
councils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catho- 
lic temper  is  diffusing  itself  among  all  sects  and 
Sirties :  an  enlightened  candour,  ind  a  liberal 
Idtation,  were  never  more  prevoJent ;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  rancour, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  eaaii  other 
Jess  fi>r  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  points  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
^e  have  many  public  encouragements ;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  many  respectable,  and  not  a  fbw  serious 
clergy.  jTheir  number  I  am  willing  to  Jiope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  most  ezemplai^  in  con- 
duct. An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi> 
cious,  is  spreading  amone  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  execufed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God  :*  that  as  prosperi|f  is  alreadjf  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  may  abide  in  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  afler  partial 
and  subordinate  amendment.  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  great,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
tual. Their  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw,  their  habits,  actions,  and  cha^ 
racters.  Tb  expect  to  reform  the  poor  whife 
tlie  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  gre&t  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain  from  those 
offences,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  effectual  good  tlimnot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion ;  and  while  the 
■acred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 

*  This  was  written  before  tbe  French  revolution !  1 


the  journeys  of  the  great,  and  prefbrred 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interroptioaa. 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  well-meaning  Son- 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorse,  when  he 
reflects  that  he  owes  the  accommodation  af  an 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  which 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  human  law 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating  ? 

Will  not  the  oommon  people  think  it  a  litCk 
inequitable  that  the?  are  abridged  of  the  diver- 
sions of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  thst 
many  houses  of  Uie  first  nobility  are  on  that 
evenmg  crowded  with  company^  and  aoeh 
amusements  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  ha. 
roan  laws  even  on  common  days  7  As  imitatiflB, 
and  a  desire  of  being  in  the  fashion,  govern  tha 
lower  ordere  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  nared  that 
they  will  not  think  reformation  nj^utaUe,  whila 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  praetUed^ 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  counteracted  kf 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitlesa;  it  is  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted  f» 
set  ,an  inferior  value  on  goodnesa,  when  tbay 
find  it  is'  only  expected  from  the  lower  ranks. 
They  cannot  surely  but  smile  at  the  diainterast- 
edness  of  their  superiors,  who,  while  they  eeem 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  othen,  are  ao  little 
solicitous  about  their  own  sta^.  The  ambitioot 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  ii 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  beayt 
to  entertain  very  exalted  Motions  of  that  pnK 
mised  future  reward,  the  road  to  which  uey 
perceive  thei^  betters  are  to  much  more  eameil 
to  point  out  to  them^  than  to  walk  in  themaelvaa. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penaJliea 
that  Christianitjr  firet  made  hs  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  tlHths  it  inculctted  received 
irresistible- confirmation  from  the  uvKs,  rmAO- 
TicEs,  and  examples  of  its  venerable  profeanra. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  fk. 
jodice  could  resist,  no  Jewiih  logife  refute^  aai 
no  Pagan*persecotion  discredit  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  praieed  and  protn^ig0ied 
the  most  perfel^t  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  ii 
would  have  produced  bat  very  slender  effectssa 
the  fallh  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
nishing  consequences  which  followed  uie^ 
doctrines  of  the  Goapel,  would  never  have 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  eould  have  detected  that  the  nocTJUiODi 
the  Christians  reoommeaded  had  not  been  illu«» 
trated  by  the  uvsa  they  led*  « 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECJOjSD  EDITION 


The  public  favour  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  oh- 
jections  that  have  been  made  to  it  Since  the 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has  been 
sugge8tedl3y  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
have  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austerity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far ;  that  it  takes  away  all  Uie  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
othere  in  their  stead ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down 


a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attemptxag' 
to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observatioiia 
the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  whilst  ani- 
madverting  op  error,  the  insisting  oo  obriona 
doty  was  pnrpoaely  omitted.  To  teU  people  wtet 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  in- 
tention  of  this  addresa,  than  to  obaerve  upon 
practices  whidi  long  haMi  had  prevented  tkaai 
from  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  well- 
meaning  persona  can  harSy  be  at  a  loaa  on  a 
subject  which  has  ekhausted  precepT  and  wea- 
ried exhortation.    To  have  expatiated  on  lli« 
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woald  only  have  been  to  repeat  what  is  already 
known  and  acknowledgefl  to  be  right,  even  by 
thoee  whom  the  harry  of  engagements  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  ran  the  r«ie  of  pleasure  with  more  alacrity 
on  the  other  six.  Bat  probably  it  is  not  the  du- 
ties, but  the  amasements  appropaiated  to  the  day 
mbout  which  the  inquiry  is  msile.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  foand,  that  ihe  intervals  of  a  Suaday 
regularly  devoted  to  all  ite  reasonable  and  oh- 
▼ioas  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
tadioas,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
santJy  filled  up  by  cheerful,  innocent,  and  in- 
structive conversation.  Human  delighte  would 
be  very  cirenmscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
circle  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
priate pleasures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
pleasures  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be- 
neficence, to  be  estimated  as  nothing? 

There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
rdbal,  who  has  not  been  repeateidly  tol^  with  an 
air  of  imposing  gravity,  by  those  who  produce 
cards  on  a  Sunday  evening,  that  it  is  better  to 
play  than  to  talk  »eandaL — Before  this  pithy 
axiom  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect- 
ed that  Sunday  ertfming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  aagnment  m  favour  of  morals.  Without 
entering  into  th»co«parative  ex<S6llence  of  these 
two  occopations,  or  presuming  to  'determine 
which  has  a  claim  to  pre-emmence  of  piety, 
may  we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
alternatives  ^o  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  human, resource;  but  that  something 
will  still  be  Jefl  to  occupy  fnfio  interest  those 
who  adi^  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  7 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  life 
'  aM  perpetually  eom plaining  that  an  extensive 
aieqaaintaneil  aad  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
Btanllr  engaged  in  Istgo  circles  and^mixed  as- 
Mmbtpsi  leaves  them  little  leisure  for  family 
anjoyment,  select  conversation,  ind  don^stic 
delighls.  Otlfers,  with  no  H^s  earnestness,  la- 
ment  that  the  hurry  of  public  stations,  a^d  the 
neceani^  demands  of  active  life,  alkw  them  no 
lime  for  any  4at  friyolous  reading.  Now  the 
roporrenoe  of  on^  Sunday  !n  9ferj  week  seems 
to  hold  oot  an  iaiviting  remedy  mr  both  these 
mihk    The  eweel  an4  delightral  ^leasores  of 


fkmWj  society  mi^ht  then  be  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends, 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of  fashion, 
living  in  (he  same  house,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  pleasure  keep  a- 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  week^would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time 
together,  and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for 
each  other,  that  affection  for  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  e«ry  favourable.  To 
the  other  setof  oomplainers,  those  who  can  find 
no  time  to' read,  this  interval  naturally  presento 
itself;  and  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  moat 
enlightened  men  the  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
unfrequently,  devoted  their  rare  talente  to  sub- 
jects peculiarly  suited  to  this  day  ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  of  the  world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
soblimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
th^  profoundest  investigator  of  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has  produced,  have 
all  Written  on  such  subjecte  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord*s  day.  Such  authors 
as  these,  even  wits,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthu^iasril  to  commend. 
Of  this  illustrious  group  only  one  was  a  clergy, 
man,  which  to  a  certein  class  of  readers  will  be 
a  strong  recommendation  ;  though  it  is  a  little 
kftrd  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  because  they  are  profeBiionaL — 
In  every  other  function,  a  man*8  compoeitions 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  pecuU. 
arly  belong  to  his  more  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer;  Sy. 
denham  is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers, 
m  spite  of  h|s  having  b«n  a  physician ;  and  the 
Commeniiries  of  Cesar  are  of  established  au- 
thority  in  military  operations,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  soldier.  * 

*  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Botlcr,  Addison,  Bacon, 
Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD- 

7*here  was  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or  law, 
or  dii^ipliiie,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  faith. — Lord  Bacon. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Teob  general  design  of  these  fitges  is  to  ofler 
cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of 
religisn  among  a  great  part  of  the  polite  an#  the 
&ehionable ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
fersons  who,  whether  from  disbelief  or  whatever 
•dnr  canae,  avowedly  neglect  the  daties  of 


Christianity ;  but  among  that  more  decent  class 
also,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of 
ite  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat- 
tentive to  any  of  ite  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of 
ite  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and  conduct. 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Christiaiiily,  like  ite 
Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  those  who 
in  so  many  words  disown  their  submission  to 
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its  authority,  but  \a  betrayed  by  the  still  more 
treacherous  disciple,  even  while  he  cries,  KatZ, 
Master ! 

For  this  visible  decIensioD  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  some  of  which  how- 
ever do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  the  increased  pro- 
fligacy of  the  common  people,  by  ascribing  it, 
ver^  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
ftrther  aifirms — that  the  general  conduct  of  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  ? 
80  far  I  most  cordidly  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  all  reUgious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
cessarily die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  from  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  fixed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom, it  is  to  be  feared,  performed  at  alLf 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  to« 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
service  of  the  establishment  is  occasiouMi  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Liturgy;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred from  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  from  speculative  objections  and  con- 
■cientious  scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superiy 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment 
myself,  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  convic- 
tion. I  regard  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  once  affectionate  and  ratioilal.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  v  strange- 
ly  indisposed,  fiiil  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
dinances, and  he  ma^  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that,  m  Ibis  instance,  t^e  natural 
variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  as  it  were  fixed,  and  ^settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  evangelical,  and 
which  is  enriched  by  such  a  large  infusion  of 
■acred  Scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as' 
having  been,  individually,  to  us  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inqatre  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  fervent 
in  asking  it  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  hu- 
miliation in  the  Confesevm,  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness  in  the  Petitions,  a  congenial  joy  in  the 
Adoration,  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
Jlwnkagvoings,  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
*  the  form  of  godliness,*  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  destitute  of  its  *  power.'  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip, 
tare  are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Blots  to  an  AMoeiation  for  preventing  Vioe  and  Im< 
Biorality,  written  ky  a  nobleman  of  tbe  highest  rank. 

t  On  tUs  liltiea  ne  Pr.  Johnson's  Lift  of  Milton. 


*  new  born  babes  llesire  (he  sincere  milk  «rf*  tbe 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.* 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  a^  of 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  'which  the 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime  ;  so  mil  of  iervoar,  at 
the  same  time  so  free  from  enthusiasnni  ;  ao  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  aslo> 
nishinely  exempt  from  its  dross.  That  it  has 
imperfections  we  do  not  diDy,  but  what  are  they 
compared  with  its  general  excellence  7  Tbey 
are  as  the  spots  on  the  sun*s  disk,  which  a  aharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminish 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imper^tions  which  are  inaepa. 
rable  from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  al- 
leged as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  church,  we  mart  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  grroonds, 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever ;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pereooBB  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very.consirteBt 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intimated, 
is  not  sd  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself^  as  the 
imaginary  effects  attributed  to  it  in  thtnniiifi'  ths 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  eligntert 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  Those,  how  ever,  4irho,  with  tbe  nofale 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  majr  satiaQf 
their  doubts  bgr  inquiring,  jvhether  the  regular 
and  systematic  absentees  from  church  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  readio^ 
the  speculative,  aad  the  scrupulous  part  of  naanr 
kind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  paUie 
worship  must  ktew,  that  the'obnpxious  cseedi 
to  whose  maligmiQt  'potency  this  genead  deesr- 
tion  is  ascribed,  ^  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four  Sundays  in  tbe  ymt  l 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  pf|bc  objections 
brought  against  it,  that  tfoes  not  seem  a  very 
adequate  Reason  for  banishing  the  moat'  eon^ 
pulous  aad  tender  consciences  from  church  oft 
the  Remaining  aight-and-fbrty  Sondayv  of  the 
caleiyier. 

Besides,  there  is  one  teet  which  is  absolutely 
uneqjuivocal :  this  creed  is  neveip  read  at  all  ia 
the  afternoon,  sjff  fliore  thaQ  the  Litany,  that 
other  great  source  of  ofience  and  supposed  de* 
sertion ;  and  yet  with  ajl  th^pe  multiplied  rea- 
sons for  their  attendance  do  we  see  the  coo- 
scienlious  crowds  of  the  high  bom,  who  abstain 
from  the  morniflg  service  Uirough  their  repng. 
nance  to  subscrite  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasin^ 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  we  see  jthem,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *■  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy  7  Do  we  see  thep  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and  zealous  to 
vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously  attending 
when  the  reprobated  portions  are  omitted  7  So 
far  from  it,  m  it  not  pretty  evident  that  tbe 
general  quarrel  (with  some  few  exceptions)  of 
tho^  who  habitually  abeent  themselves  from 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  the 
commandments  ?  With  such,  to  reform  the 
Prayer-book  would  go  but  a  little  way,  mlasi 
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the  new  TeetuneDt  could  be  alio  abrld^.  Cut, 
And  paro,  and  prune  the  service  of  the  church 
erer  so  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
finind  full  of  formidable  objections.  Should  the 
cdburrli  even  give  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it 
iFonld  avail  but  little,  unless  the  Bible  would 
also  expunge  those  rigorous  laws  which  not  only 
prohibit  sinful  actions,  but  corrupt  inclinations. 
And  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
persons  as  habitually  infringe  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acute  sa- 
S^acity,  accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent tnin  of  reasoning ;  who  see  consequen- 
ees  in  their  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self- 
denial  necessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
bit or  religious  observances — I  do  not  see 
bow,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
reformed,  any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscuri- 
ties brightened,  could  effect  the  object  of  this 
author's  very  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  oflen  neglected  upon 
more  consistent  grounds  thaoLlhe  mends  of  Re- 
ligion are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  often  dis- 
continued, not  as  repugnant  to  the  understanding, 
not  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
to  a  licentious  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
after  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
finds  that  he  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
observe,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
(mLof  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
he  knows  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
everyone  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
out ttyiM^  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  th/9  recollection  of  that 
belief^  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  The  smallest  remains  of  fa^  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent- 
ly reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  wouM 
disturb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob- 
servances. While  to  him  who  retaina,  any  im- 
pression of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
intemperance  will  be  converted  into  tlie  terrify- 
in^lsBst  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist  is 
kept  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment  by  some 
of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  can- 
not bQ  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
But  these,  however,  are  Oilen  sober  thinkers, 
■erioos  inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose 
object  we  may  charitably  believe  is  truth,  how- 
ever they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
that  the  same  objections  banish  the  g^reat  and 
the  ffay,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
indolence  and  indifference  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 
ings, or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is  not  perplexed 
argument,  or  intricate  metaphysics,  vdiich  can 
aosr  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  far  from 
it  they  cannot  even  allure  to  unbelief.  Infidelitv 
itself,  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
•elfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  favour, 
if  it  ippeer  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  ^rm  of 
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.  speculation,  argument,  or  philosophical  deduc 
,  tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as 
i  the  nelumes  of  its  most  able  antagonist ;  and  the 
j  cobwebs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed  from 
I  Hobbes  as  from  .Hooker.  No :  prudent  scepti- 
cism hath  wisely  studied  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxed, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  reigning  character, 
when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument  It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gain  prose- 
lytes, it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
rorm  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  must  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  levity  of  a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epigram:  it  must  embellish  the  ample 
margin  with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  every  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  'little  mischievous  apho- 
risms, ready  for  practical  purposes :  it  must  di- 
vide the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable  parcels, 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  there&re  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  qreation,  has  been  pleased  to  call  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time,  application,  and  patience 
to  peruse  the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  study  of  any  sort,  by  those 
who  give  the  law  to  nshion ;  especially  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
be  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  has 
extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendible  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
volatile  essence  of  a  few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  very  studies.  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjects  as  ^re  congenial  to 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object :  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity  wUi  be  more 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  practice ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  those  energies  which  the 
gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approve.  .For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  be 
obeyed. 

will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief^  not  which  thins  our 
churches  (fbr  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to 
consider)  but  which  pervades  our  whole  charts* 
ter,  and  gwes  the  colour  to  our  general  conduct, 
is  practical irreligion  ?  an  irreligion  not  so  much 
opposed  to  a  speculative  faith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behaviour  which  Chria- 
tianity  inculcates. 
On  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  proposed  to 
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offer  a  few  hints.  Afler  ftttemptinp  to  show, 
hy  a  comparison  with  the  reli^rion  of  the  grtat 
in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a  visible  (Upline 
of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  even 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  toegleot  not  many 
of  the  great  duties  of  benevolence,  yet  hold  the 
severer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem — I 
shall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
method  to  remark  on  the  notorious  effects  of  the 
decay  of  this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupts 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
vants and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principalljr  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
Is  almost  equally  fiital  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses  of  genuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti. 
tutions,  or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  exter- 
nal observances,  unsupported  by  such  a  conduct 
as  is  analogous  to  the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  4enj  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversiov 
on  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect  For  in- 
stance— ^the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglect  of  infusing  religious 
principle  in  the  education  of  youth ;  which  effect 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
decline  of  manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  ChriHiamty  ehnDn^hy  a  emnparative^ 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ogee. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
no  very  flourishing  stats  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample, fhmi  the  high  ground  osf  which  thev 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  will  not  be  denial  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country!  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comparison  must 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  other  important  and  vuuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining among  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 
that '  rigHteonsness  which  exalteth  a  nation.* — 
They  must  confess  that  there  has  hlien  a  Hunral 
revomtion  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  little  analogous  to  that  great  political 
one  which  we  hear  so  much  and  ao' justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
portion to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  our  re- 
ligion has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it 
^  That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever 
right,  was  yeiy  strikingly  illustrated  about  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  fteiy  aai 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  made  a  prallA 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  lo 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of  being  proad  of 
it: — when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  aib* 
Bordly  apprehensive  that  aa  appearance  of  de- 
cency might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fana- 
ticism, a  charge  in  which  they  took  ceie  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  weB\as  enthusiaetic  pi%- 
tence,  till  it  became  the  general  faahioa  to  evmd 
no  sin  but  hypocrisy ;  to  dre^d  no  appatatiae 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputatiea 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bad  eoe. 
Party  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dis- 
tinctions, but  became  &  pvt  of  morals,  and  was 
carried  into  religion.    The  more  profligate  of 
the  court  party  ^gan  to  connect  the  idea  oif  de- 
votion with  that  of  republicanism ;  and  to  profe 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they   eoold 
never  cast*  too  «uch  ridicule  Apon  tAe  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debtuched.  and  to  be 
licentious  in  principle,*was  thought  Dy  manj  ts 
be* the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  the 
restored  monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abbor- 
rence  of  the  hypocritical  side.    And  Peetma  ly 
a  person  of  honour^  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  de- 
signate a  fashionable  author,  were  often  eean- 
daloos  offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfbrtaa^ely 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  condition 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  allilities, 
or  theii  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appear 
openly  on  the  side  or  Religion.    A   strict  at- 
tachment to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a 
reputation.    Men  vvere  not  thdught  the 
lawyers,  generals,  ministers,  legislators,  or  hi^ 
torians,  for  believing,  and  even  defendinrg  tM 
religion    of  their   country.    The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  hemic  Esesx,  the 
politic  and  sagacimp  Burleigh,  the  all-aooom- 
plished  Falkland,*  not   only  publicly   owned 
their  bdef  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  aome 
Ibings  of  a  religious  nature.t    These  instaneea, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
not,  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from  among  con- 
templative recluses,  graVe  divines,  or  authom  by 
profession ;  but  from  the  huffy,  the  active*  and 
the  illustrious;  ttom  public  charactera,  firom 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  teokpCa- 
tions ;  distinguished  actors  on  the  stage  of  Tn  I 
and  whpse  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fine 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmeo^ 
have  never  been  called  in  questbn.  "* 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Clarendons, 
and  the  Somersets,^  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  for  which  they  thought  it  no 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignity 
to  entertain  the  profbundest  reverence ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  faith*  the  oh 
ject  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  fbunda» 

>  Lord  Faulkland  a«sifted  the  great  Ctailliufwortli  ia 
hjtf  incomparable  work.  The  Religioa  of  a  Protestant. 

t  See  that  eqaallf  etefant  and  autlisntie  work,  *  Tlis 
Aoeodotet  of  Koyal  and  NoMe  Aathors.* 

i  This  oonsammate  statesman  was  not  only  remark- 
able for  a  atrict  attendance  on  the  pablie  duties  of  reli- 
gion, b^t  for  maintaining  them  with  equal  exaetiWMia 
his  flunily,  at  a  period  too  wtea  religioa  was  SMSt  di» 
countenanced. 
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Jjpn.  of*  theif  etemal  liope ;  that  this  book  would 

4|kB  <l&jr  be  of  little  more  oae  to  men  in  high 

jNiblic  etatione,  thui  to  }fe  the  inetroment  of  on 

th  :  and  that  the  ■ublimest  rites  of  the  chris- 

ligion  would  soon  be  considered  as  little 

than  a  neoessary  qaslification  for  a  place, 

or  tlio  Ufal  preliminary  to'an  office.  * 

THtM  indeed  is  the  boasted  pepod  of  free  in. 

quiry  mnd  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  pe- 

ovliar  character  of  the  present  afe,  th«|  its  mis- 

cliieia  oAan  assume  the  Qioit  ulnring  forms; 

•Jid  tlut  the  most  alarming  evil^  not  only  Jook 

ao  lilae  goodness  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  it, 

but  sure  sometimes  mixed  op  with  so  much  re^l 

g'Qpd,  as  often  to  disguise  tboogh  never  to  coun- 

taraust,  their  malignity.    -Under  the  beautiful 

maak  of  an  enlytttened  philosophy,  all  religious 

raatraints  Ire  Rt  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 

deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christi. 

anity,  in   works  written  in  avowed  vindica- 

tioo   of  the  most  amiably  of  all  the  ellristian 

principles!*  Even  the  pr^alence  tf  a  liberal 

suid    warm    philantbropj^  is  secretly   skpping 

the    foundation  of  christian   morafi^   because 

many  of  its  ohampions  'allow  themselvei  to 

live  Uk  the  open  violation  of  the  severer  duties 

of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  odntend- 

ingr  fitr  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  ^d  k^ne- 


T*lie  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
nniverial  toleration,  noble  as  the  prisciple  itself 
ia*  has  'engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that  all 
error  is  innocent  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  lo  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  eertain  that  the 
diaGriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  every  day 'growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  ia  become  tba  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  to  general^e,  its  most 
dfitfUngnishing  (teculiarities. 

Tllere  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  io^'his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
believer  m  ready  to  exclaitnit  with  the  woman  at 
the  sepulchrti,  ^They  have  taken  away  my 
l4ird,  and  I  know  not  where  they  hfge  laid 
him.*  The  locality  of  Hell  and  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annfhilated,  or  considered 
^abstract  ideas.  Wbenr  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  periphrastically ;  or  tbey  aro  discgntinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awful  and  tog^ 
rible,  but  they  are  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
fi>r  the  polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
a«  saTonring  too  much  or  credulity  for  the  en- 
lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
froas  liie  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we 
not  turning  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and 
wantonly  strugirling  to  throw  off  the  Divine 
authority  too?  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  ([lory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confined  within 
its  just  and  sober  limits ;  but  though  we  may 

*  8f«  partieulaily  Vnltaire  mr  la  Toleranon.  This  it 
a  Qommon  artiOee  of  that  tn«idioaa  author.  In  thi«  in* 
■lance  he  has  made  uae  of  llie  popolarity  he  obtained  in 
the  (kiiatical  tragedy  at  Tboulouse,  (the  murder  of  Ca- 
lais) to  di«crodit,  thoiiKh  in  the  mo«t  foarried  manner 
Christianity  it«elf ;  de^rradinf  martyrdoms,  daiying  the 
trath  of  thH  Pagan  peneeutiona.  *«.  ^e.  Aff  ^  mix- 
ing fome  uutha  withmanv  falaehoods*  by  amami^g  an 
amiable  candour,  andproming  to  aerve  Ihe  interest  of 
goodncMi,  he  tr>*achemu0ly  enntrirea  to  leave  on  the 
aiad  of  the  unsuarded  reader  impieaaioiM  the  moat  un- 
flivoiurahls  lo  Christianity, 


think  ourselves  aooonntaUe  for  opinhns  at  no 
earthly  tribunali  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bar  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  thM 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brooffht  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  'caprice* 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  only 
aetions  are  weighedt  but  opinions  are  judged ; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  moeh 
St  thr6wing  off  Ats  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  preoepik  This  cuts  op  by  the 
roots  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  that 
*  thoughts  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  iik  opposition 
to  the  express  word  of  Gkid,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  his  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is 
no. mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principles  of 
men,  namely,  the  Law  mnd  the  TeetimongT  wd 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impoeeible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
gofems  our  judgment,  a  purer  principle  does 
not  seem  to  regoTale  our  lives.  May  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  lustly  commended  for 
thinking 'charitably  of  the  opinions  of  others 
^we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of 
fumisblng  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  candour  by  the  laxity  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  7  If  the  hearts  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  chauty.assome  pretend,  they  eould  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  commott 
principle  of  piet^.  And  christian  piety  farniahee 
the  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable  judg- 
ment«  as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  •oodiict 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
judging  no  man^  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  oar 
commission,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  state.  'Judge  not'  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
to  judge  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  ea^doar* 
than  there  is  to  judge  harshly  ou  the  side  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notions  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  aud  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  Where 
these  do  not  agree  it  is  ]e(i  to  flie  judgment  of 
believers,  at  least,  by  which  we  are  to  decide. 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  the 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judff- 
ment  which  governs  us  on  other  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is  deter- 
mined by  some  generally  allowed  standard ; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
tbe  standard  weight,  we  add  or  take  from  it : 
but  we  never  breK,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  because  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed' that 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to 
asceflain  th^  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh- 
ing pur  principles  by  the  standard  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  balanee  of  the 
Oanetvary^  to  determine  and  rectify  their  com- 
parative deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  we  have 
sccommodated  them  to  our  own  purposes :  so 
that  instead  of  trying  oth^s  and  ourselves  by 
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God^s  nnerriog  rule,  we  try  tha  truth  of  Grod*8 
rule  by  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  our 
oirn  depraved  notione  and  corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  II. 

Bener>oUnee  aUoto^d  to  he  the  reigning  pirtue^ 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  pretent 
age, — Benermlenee  not  the  tbhole  of  Religion, 
though  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
Whether  Benevolence  proceeds  from  a  reHgiom 
principle^  will  be  more  infaUibiy  hunon  by  the 
general  disposition  of  time,  fortune^  and  the 
common  habits  of  life,  than  from  a  few  ecca- 
sional^aMs  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  fail  to  be  op- 
posed that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly 
insisted  on — ^the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent age  in  other  and  better  respects.  It  will 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,  the  b^t 
proofs  of  the  best  principles ;  that  the  unparal- 
leled instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinual witnesses ;  that  the  many  striking  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 


bly more  are  debauched  by  oor  BoentiooioiMg 
the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  oat  so  dv^ 
cidedly  in  our  favour  of  the  times  as  we  are  wi- 
ling to  imagine. 

if  then  the  moat  valuable  species  of  cbari^ 
is  that  which  prevenls  distress  by  preventing*  or 
lessening,  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  kMPritahb 
cause  of  want-<»we  ought  not  so  highly  t»  exalt 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  present  d^j,  ia 
preferenes  to  thi|t  broad  shade  of  protection,  pe. 
tronage,  and    mamtanance,  whiich   the    wide. 
spreftd  bounty  ^f  tbeir  forefdifaers  stretpheA  eat 
over  whole  villages,  I  had  almost  aafd  whsJs 
provinces.    When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  caantf, 
like  their  own  statBly  t>aks,  (paternal   oaks! 
which  were  not  often  «et  upon  a  eard,)  emend- 
ed their  sheltering  branches  t^sbiefd/iiUAbeiilK 
derwood  of  4he  fores0^-wheB  there   eadkted  a 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  bs- 
nevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with- 
out effort,  exertion,  o»  ecp^ase,  produced  the 
effect  of  allf  and  performed  the  best  functions  of 
bounty,  though  it  did  Hot  aspire  to  the  dignity 
oHts  nam9-^it  was  (Ritiply  this ;■■  greni  p^opU 
staid  at  home  ;  and  the  sober  pomp  anfl  orderhf 
magnifpence  of  a  noble  family,  residing  at  thsm 
own  castle  agreaitpvt  of  the  year,  een^ibated  in 
the  vost  natural  way  to  the  maintaaance  of  lb* 


ble  improvements  in  this  shining  yirtu^  justly  fpoor ;  aoa  in  a  good  degree  prevented  ihitx 


entitle  the  present  age  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Age  of  Benevolence, 

It  is  with  Che  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  recordf  some  meeting 
of  men  of  fortune  for  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  numberless,  structures  for  the 
•slief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  o£  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  munificence  unknown  to  forraer  ages.  Sub- 
scriptions, not  only  to  hospitals,>but  to  various 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
that  diese  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  "every  day  more  numerous,  and 
more  ertended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  ex- 
cellences, it  is  Bot  quite  clea^  whether  some- 
thing too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it  A  gene- 
ral  alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
vate distress ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still 
mare  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  i>ear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  Ir  the 
miseries  removed  by  the  growth  of  charity  fall, 
both  in  number  and  weight,  far  below  those 


which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and^  are  all  of  ihe  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 


disorder;  if  we  find  that,  though  bounty  is  ex- 
tended, yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boun- 
ty so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond 
calculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob- 
jects are  relieved  by  «ur  money,  yet  incomj>ara- 


tress,  which  it  must  however- thMikfally  be 
fSused  it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modem  jboonty 
.to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune  might  not  then, 
it  is  true,  so  oilen  dine  in  pnblio'fbr  the  beapfit 
of  the  poOr ;  bnt  the  poor  were  more  regokrijr 
and  oomfertably  fed  with  the  abundant  ccnmha 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man*g  tabli. 
Whereas  it-eannot  be  denied  that  the'prevaiiiii|f 
mode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  the 
very  quick ;  and,  though  the  remari[  mmj  liBr 
thought  ridiculous,  it  Is  a  material  disadvfiftage 
to  the  poor,  that  the  iatroductiqii  of  the  medera 
style  of  luxAry  has  tendered  the  reqAains  of  Hm 
most  costly  table  but  of  small  valiao. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  ef 
modern  benevolence,  s^l  it  would  not  be  ineoft- 
sistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  te 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  «C 
charity,  though  the  most  lovely  o&pring  of  le. 
l%ion,  be  yet  any  positive  proof  of  the  pt«va> 
lenoe  of  religious  principle  7  and  whether  it  be 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolenee 
as  a  substitute  for  Chf  istianity  than  as  >an  evi- 
dence of  it  7    • 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  roigiiing  Wfvn 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religioii  ftiito 
benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into  alms.giv« 
ing.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  itea  of  cinis- 
tian  eharity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  oom- 
pass  of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  «f 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 
ornaments  of  a  Chnistian ;  but  by  no  means  flir. 
nishes  all  the  jewels  of  his  orown,  which  derives 
its  lustre  from  the  associated  radianoe  of  every 
christian  grace.    Besides,  tlie  genuine  virtues 


ing  seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 
Pietv  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  oer- 
taiufy  known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  christian  virtues, 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  same 
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Ikmily,  wliile  each  is  doing  its  own  particular 
daiy,  it  is  contributing  to  the  proeperity  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  larger  t&t  family,  the  better  they 
live  together,  as  no  one  can  advance  itself  with- 
out monring  £>r  Hie  advancement  of  the  whole : 
thus,  no  man  can  be  beaevolent  on  Christian 
principlaB  without  aelf-denial;  and  to  of  the 
9ihoT  virtues :  each  is  connected  trith  some  other, 
sbd  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  •bvious  ahd  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  *  whq^vir  be  the  instrument, 
and  whatever  be  tfte  motive  of  Bbunty,  stA  the 
|)oor  are  equally  relieved,  and  therefore  the  end 
as  the  same.*  And  it  must  be  confessed  th(N 
tlHise  compaf^onate  hearti,  who  cannot  but  be 
earnestly  antlous  that  the  distr^ped  should  be 
rtlie^  aft  any  rite,  sltould  not  too  scrupulously 
inquire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
ben06ci|l  Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize 
too  furiously  into  the  evors  if  ipy  lifb  ^  w^ch 
benevoleaoe  vfiil^ways  hi  allowed  to  be  the 
ehining  oruameat,  while  it  does  not  pri^nd  to 
be  the  atoninj^  virtue.         ^ 

Let  ale  mA  be  nftsrepcesented,  as  if  I  mre 
■eeking  |p  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
Ue  fteling ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the  fiactice 
ky  seeking  irenoUe  the  pNncipleit  the  action 
wSUnot  Imi  impaired  by  mending  tha  motive; 
end  n^  one  will' lie  likely  to  give  the  peer  less 
liaeaAeiie  9§B\m  te  please  God  fbor#. 

One^sannot  tlieii  help  wishing  UiA  pecunidfT 
bcHinty  -vtre  n^  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
WHD^  pot  sometlme%€njained  to^  as  a  redeem- 
ing virtue.    In  many  conversations,  (I  had«al< 


mid  in'n^y  charity-a^rmons,)  "it  is  insi- 
Mftitad  ts  if  a  little  alms-giving  could  pay  off 
old  stores  contracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
Tl^  though  oQ^n  done  by  well-meaning  men 
to  advaQpe  the  interests  of  some  present  ^ous 
purpose,  yet  hat  the  miachlv^ous  efibct  of  those 
l>nmminnn  whid%  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
•onpmlnt,  ere  yA  undermining  the  general 
habit 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  iafluenced 
by  eo  high  a  principle  a» Christianity  holds  out, 
ete  yet  truly  compassion^  without  hypocrisy 
mid  without  ostentation,  wno  can  doubt  7  But 
who  that  feels  the  beauty  of  benevolence  can 
avot^  being  solicitous,  flot  only  that  its  ofieft 
inge  should  tomfbrt  the  receiver,  but  return  in 
bleesings  to  the  boeom  of  the  pver,  by  Spring- 
ing  from  such  motives,  and  being  acqpmpanied 
by  such  a  temper  ss  shall  redoun*  to  ms  eternal 
good?  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
objeet,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  bene- 
ftetor,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  view  of  things  to 
a  real  Chriillan,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
the  ioala  of  men.  Such  a  one  Idngs  to  sec  the 
ehirttable  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavouring 
to  mi^  the  object  of  his  bounty^  but  such  a 
one  knows  that  no  happiness  can  be  fully  and 
finally  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  basis  of  ehris- 
tiaa  piety. 

For  as  Religion  ^  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
ly an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on 
the  other,  merely  an  aet  or  a  perfbrmanee ;  but 
It  is  e  disposition,  a  habit,  a  temper :  it  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
nuDd  to  God  :  It  is  a  eoncentration  of  all  the 
powers  and  aflfoetioiM  of  the  loitl  into  one  etaedv 
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point,  an  nnifbfm  desire  to  please  Htm.  This 
desire  will  naturally  and  necessarily  manifiist 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
fellow-creatures  in  every  possible  way;  fiir  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can  be  per- 
formed  with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by 
thoee  who  unite  both ;  as  it  ma^  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  does  *  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,*  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
God  with  all  his  heart.*  As  genius  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  strong  general  ^wers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally determined  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  piay  be  denominAted  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  fbrtli  into  every  excet^et  action, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must'  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out  For  reli- 
gious priaciplet  are  like  the  military  exercise ; 
they  ketp  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service  ;  and,  ^  never  relaxing  the 
diftipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
dutv  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Ri^ht 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  ^erefore,  a  man*s  charitable  actions 
proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fblptune, 
and  oy  observing  v^ether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  %o  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possessei  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  ike  best  heart  in  the 
world,  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgences  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  fbr  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ez- 
travagandb ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
cut  off  by  both. 

The  there  eaeual  benevolence  of  any  man  can 
havp  little  claim  to  solfd  esteem ;  nor  does  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity to  dbey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  tlie  whole  Aheme  of  his  affairs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  tegular  tourse  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely  often  to  perform  acts  of  benefioenoe, 
when  it  becomes  ilecessary  to  convert  to  such 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  monejr  which  ap- 
petite, temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  Aldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling indnlronce,  who  does  not  subtract  one  ^ ras 
tificatioiiuom  die  incessant  round  of  hb  enjoy- 
ments.  when  the  indulgenos  would  obstruct  litt 
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capieity  of  Auif  good,  or  whe^  Urn  aacrifice 
wooTd  enlarge  his  power,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  benevoUnt.  And  6x  such  aa  uasquivo- 
cal  criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  are  we  to  look, 
but  to  the  conacientioos  Christian  7  No  other 
spirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  governed,  can 
subdue  self-love :  and  where  self-love  is  the  pre- 
dominant  passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the  ex- 
cesses of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the 
intemperate  dissipation  in  which  numbe^p  of 
professing  Christians  indulge  themselves,  can 
any  stretch  'of  candour,  can  even  that  tender 
sentiment  by  which  we  are  enjoined  *  to  hope* 
and  to  *  believe  all  things,*  enable  us  to  hope 
and  believe  that  such  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see 
them  perform  some  casual  acts  of  charity,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  life; 
and  the  cost  of  which,  after  at!,  bears  but  lit- 
tle proportion  to  tha^of  any  one  vice,  or  even 
vanity.  ^ 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly-  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep  its  proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is,  foe 
instance,  great  danger  lest  a  constant  attention 
to  so  right  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy, 
should  incline  the  heart  to  the  love  of  money. 
Nothing  can  effectually  counteract  this  natural 
propensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting 
those  retrenched  expenses  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  economy  insteiif^  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con- 
stant associalioi^  of  benevolence  with  £ugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is 
the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  our  own  ex- 
penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tempo- 
ranee.  And  thoee  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
levying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such 
purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  than  they  serve 
themselves.  For  if  they  are  charitable  upon 
true  christian  principles,  *  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  good  foundation  againM  the 
time  to  come.* 

Thus  when 
the  whole  mass  or  a  man's  me,  ii  g 
value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  character  to 
all  his  views.  It  transmutes  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy into  christian  virtues ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gifl  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  prioe  of  self-denial.  Piety  is  that 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice, which  through  the  mediation  and  interoee- 
■ion  of  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will  |to  up  for  a 
memorial  bflbre  Goo.' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is 

Erformed  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Ma- 
r,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  un- 
allowed indulgences ;  though,  even  in  this  case, 
God  (who  makes  all  passions  of  men  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes,)  can  make  the  gift  equally 
beneficial  to  the  reoeiver,^t  it  is  surely  not  too 
serere  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an 
iJnfounded  dependence,  a  deoeitfiiJ  refuge,  a 
broken  staff 


a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  tlprough 
iss  of  a  maB*B  life,  it  gives  a  new 


CtfAP.  lit 

The  neglect  tf  religiow  edueaiiont  baik 
Md  a  consequence  of  tie  decline  of  Cki 
iy. — No  moral  regtrainU, — Rdigion  only 
dtntdlly  taught^  not  ae  a  pMncipU  of  ae 
A  few  of  the  manrffMuow  which  disrmf  CAc 
young  to  entertain  low  opkiiono  of  iZM%saak 

Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  ii^  is 
the  present  chapter^  which  is  intended  to  treat 
of 'the  notorious  negl^t  of  religious  edacatiao, 
I  mettit  to  iuttnuate,  ttat  the  principles  and 
tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formea  in  tbs 
yOftng  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanical  operstioa 
of  early  instruction,  without  the  oo-operatiajg 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.    T«  imply  tiu» 
would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  lamentable   igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  or  the  aisorder  that  sia 
has  introduced,  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  human 
means ;  and  entirclii  to  nystake  the  genius,  and 
overfbok  the  most  oovious  and  important  troths 
of  our  l^ly  religion. 

Jt  must  however  be  allowed,  that  theSnprems 
Being  worki  chiefly  By  means;  and^  theugJi  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  no  ear- 
ruption  j3f  manners  can  place  any  out'  of  the 
reach  of  the  jpivine  influences  (for  it  is  imiier 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  scune  of  tbs 
<nost  extraordinary  instances  of  Divi^ft  grace 
have  been  manifested)  yet  it  n^uat  baAwoed, 
th#  instructing  children  in  principles  of  rsli- 
gion,  and  giving  them  early  nabits  of  tempo-    ' 
ranee  and  piet\i»  is  the  way  ^  in  whidli  we  OMij' 
most  conidently  expect  the  'Divine  blessing. — 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  GocL 
and  which  will  be  fliost  assuredly  aooompaaiea 
by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham  ; 
*  I  k^w  him  that  he  will  oommfllid  nis  children, 
and  his  household  afler  him,  and  tl^y  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.* 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  whiA  we 
seem  to  look  for  the  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  ye%  it  would  not  be  more  sur- 
prising if  wo  were  to  expect  that  our  children 
should  become  artists  and  scholars  without  be- 
ing bred  to  arts  and^angua^s,  than  it  is  to 
look  for  a  christian  world,  without  a  christian 
education.  «  '  *" 

The  noblest,  objects  can  yield  no  deligfai  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relisb 
them.  There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 
mind  ami* the  object,  in  order  to  produce  anj 
capacity  of  enjoyment  To  the  mathematiciao, 
demonstration  is  pleasure ;  to  the  philosophert 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  voluptuary,  tl^  gra. 
tifioation  of  hb  appetite ;  to  the  po^  thB  ^aa- 
sures  of  the  imagination.  Thets  objects  they 
each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adap|M 
to  that  part  of  Ibeir  nature  which  they  have  beta 
accustomed  tofindulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  oonsiBtently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  traden- 
dee,  would  it  not  be  absurd  |»  expect  that  the 
philosopher  should  look  for  his  sovereign  good 
at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures  « in- 
tellect or  piety  7  None  of  thoee  ends  are  an- 
swerable to  tbe  general  viewa  of  the  respective 
pursuer ;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  his  idsu; 
they  are  not  commensurate  to  bis  aims.   The 
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«aUiin«8t  pltMiirMowi  dfind  littfo  (ratification 
^whmrm  a  taats  At  them  kas  not  It^pi  preTioiialy 
to  ■toil  A  down,  who  should  hear  a  achohir 
or  «n  artiat  talli  of  the  delights  of  a  librar]^  a 
pUstare  gallery,  m  a  ooooert,  ooold  not  guess  at 
the  naliire  of  the  jleasnres  they  affi>rd;  nor 
would'  faia  being  ivoduced  to  them  give  liim 

«iieli  elearer  ideas ;  beoaose  he  would  bring  to 
lem  an  eye  blind  to  proportion,  an  onderstand- 
inff  iiew  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 
Shall  m^  ezpeot  theti^  since  men  can  only  be- 
eotoe  scholars  by  dilig^t  laboor,  that  they  shall 
beoome  Christians  by  mere  chance !  Shall  we 
•  be  rarprieed  if  thoae  ^o  not  fulfil  the  offices  of 
religion  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance 
with  them  7  And  will  it  not  be  obvious  that  it 
nmat  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstruse- 
Beaa  of  creeds,  which  has  tended  to  muke  Chris- 
tianity unfashionable,  and  piety  obsolete  ? 

It  probably  will  ne|  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
age  baTe  the  passions  of  our  high-born  youth 
been  00  early  fi-eed  flrdm  all  curb  and  restrain L 
In  no  tfge  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
eonttfrnptaoosiy  treated,  or  every  species  of 
rabordination  so  disdainfully  trampled  upon. 
In  no  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  youth- 
fal  pleasures  so  early  lost  tfteir  power  over  the 
mind ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue 
and  b^pinesSfthe  secret  of  being  cheaply  pleas- 
ad^  ao  flttle  anderstood.  * 

A  taste  for  Qostly,  or  artificial,  or  tnmultaoas 
Measures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
eedltfout  pwsuers,  at  every  moment ;  and  what 
wretched  management  fs  it  in  the  economy  of 
^uman  happiness,  so  to  contrive,  as  that  the  en- 
joyment shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
tervals long  and  languid  !     Whereas  real  and 
onadolterated  pleasures  occur  perpetually   to 
him  who  cultivates  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
and  science  and  virtue.    But  these  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
him  whose  passidns  have  been  prematurely  ex* 
cited  by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste  has 
been  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  fri- 
volous ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
pteserve  the  taste  pure  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexion  with 
depraved  morals.  * 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  neceesa- 
ry  to  all  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
homan  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportite  of  them 
in  ressrve  for  those  future  seasons  of  lifb  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much  more  needed? 
Why  ^onld  there  not,  even  fiir  tiiis  porpoee,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  salutary  reelriction,  to  be 
used  by  parents  toward  their  ehildren,  by  in- 
stmctors  toward  their  pupils,  and  in  the  pro- 
greis  of  life  by  each  man  toward  himself?  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
have  induced  us  to  tother  inferior  animals,  sug- 
gest  the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
man  also  ?  Sindfc  nothing  but  experience  seems 
to  teach  him,  that  if  he  l^  allowed  to  anticipate 
his  fatare  possessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow 


leavea  bimaelt;  lor  the  rest  of  bte  lifb,  aoChing 
hot  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But^e  .great  an^  radical  deihot,  and  thai 
which  comes  mora  immediately  within  the  pre. 
sent  deaign,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  tiw 
characteristical  principles  of  Christianity 


and  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  endures 
pnsSDt  disgust,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 
rich  matBTtala  of  his  fhtare  happinesa;  and 


not  early 'and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind 
that  rehgion,  if  tau?nt  at  all,  is  rather  teught 
incidentuly,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  vaiue^ 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human  conduct 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  cfaris* 
tian  religion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we 
should  find  that  thoae  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
which  passion  and  temptation  afVerwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco- 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitohing  alluremente  of  plea- 
sure, will  too  often  seduce  even  those  of  the  best 
education  into  devious  patlis,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  incunbly  wicked  unless 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  token 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini- 
quity  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  totel  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  canon- 
Jy  exist  where  early  religious  instruetion  ban 
been  entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
ness will  be  only  fbitified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
crease  of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  principle. 
He  who  deliberately  com  mite  a  bad  action,  pute 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safety  ;  but  he 
who  adopte  a  false '  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  bums  the 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cote  oflT  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  almost  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  whom  we  have  an  account 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we 
6nd  a  serioua  attention  to  religion-  discovering 
itself  at  the  dose  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  miffht  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  tfkriking  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
stetesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  pleaaure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentimente  of 
Walnnghatih  of  «9mtM,  of  ifti/lofi,  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reign,  Rakigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  his  ftte ;  Baeon  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  anudst  his  dismces ;  aoa 
WoUon,  aAsr  having  been  ambassaobr  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  teking  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  EUm  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary. — In  those  times.it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad- 
vanced age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 


ery  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of  imaginary   that  an  irreligious  old"  nan  Would  have  been 


pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7    Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  that  dispoeition 
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to  okm  lift  Mligfiooaly,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alladed  was  to  general  even  in  the 
laahionable  world  7  I  fea»it  is  ao  far  the  reverse, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  our  contemporary,  and 
were  now  composing  his  famoos  Euiical  Poem, 
he  ooold  not  hazard  even  that  light  remark, 

Tbat  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  sge, 

without  grossly  violating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that  su- 
perannuatad  impiety,  which  seems  to  distinguish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction,  whioh  now  for  so  many 
yean  has  been  gaining  ground  among  us  7  In 
the  last  age  even  public  schools  were  places,  no 
lees  of  christian  than  of  daasical  instruction : 
and  the  omission  of  religions  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  deemed,  at  least,  as  oen- 
•uraUe  a  fimlt  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson*— Pa- 
rents had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modem 
Mfinement,  that  religious  instrtietion  ought  to 
be  deftned  until  the  mind  be  capable  o£  choos. 
ing  for  itself— that  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nor  relish  finr  the  arti- 
cles of  Christian  fiiith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wise  king  of 
Israel  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
ahoold  go,*  had  not  then  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  hb  assertion  in  the  remaining 
danse  of  the  passage,  was  happily  reaUaed  in  the 
■inoere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  o£  our  nature,  there 
■eems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting 
the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left 
for  his  accustomed  gratifications,  in  what  way 
does  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  7  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
those  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
Mpear  far  more  delightfiil  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  7 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dis- 
appointed in  thoee  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
onee  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hope ; 
bat  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  bis  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  int^rity,  he 
takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reviewing  theveason 
when  his  mind  was  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  yet 
bope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
bad  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principlee  of  religion  were  inculoated,  and  the 
ftallngs  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
nuMt  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres- 
sions, and  jiresent  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  mterestinr,  because,  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthral  occupation  can  be  only  re- 
eolUcted^  tliMemay  be  called  up  into  firesh  exist- 
ence, and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather  than  < 
obstruct    It  almost  universally  happens,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
ftcfotten,  while  the  events  of  youth  and  child- 


hood  are  remembered  with  acenracjr.  If  then* 
fore  pious  pfinciples  have  been  imi^antedv  thsf 
wiUf  even  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  reeoUeok 
ed,  while  those  things  which  moat  oontribale  lo 
hinder  their  growth  are  sweptilrom  the  memoiy. 
What  a  powerfiil  encouragement  then  does  Uui 
consideration  afibrd !  or  rtVier  what  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  does  it  lav  upon  pareofs,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  "with  the  i 


of  piety !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unna- 
tural barbarity  is  It,  irretrievably  to  ahat  up  the 
last  refiige  of  the  wretched,  bjr  a  neffleet  or  this 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  tfaoae  who 
had 'stood  all  the  day  idle,*  to  be  called  (atlesit 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  hoar. 

No  one  surely  wiU  impute  to  bigotry  or  en- 
thnsiasm,  the  Ismenting,  or  even  remoostratii^ 
against  such  desperate  negli^nce ;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  evoi 
a  still  greater  evil  doe«  not  exist?   I  mesi^ 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  aa  atrs- 
nuously  mculcated  as  those  of  real  Tirtae  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  7  Whether  yonog 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  eortoia 
and    feshion   as   the  ultimate  and   exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  prinoiplea  and 
to  weigh  their  aotions!  Whether   aome  idol 
of  false  honour  be  not  conaecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship  7  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not    held  out 
aa  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy   to  produce 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the    greaM 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  with- 
out .at  all  obstructin|r  the  reception  of  those 
who  practise  them  into  the  best  company  t. 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride, 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  honour- 
able virtues- virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  ohvioas 
and  gross  vices  7  Will  it  be  thought  impertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  and  a  fixture  ri^teona  judgment 
are  early  impressed  and  Isftinffly  engraved  en 
the  heaiilB  and  conadences  of  our    nigh-born 
youth? 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  is  m  that  part  of  edocs- 
tion  which  has  a  refer6nce  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart 

The  great  secret  of  religious  edueatioo,  which 
seems  Wished  from  the  present  practice,  ooa- 
sists  in  training  young  men  to  an  habitual  iii;- 
terior  restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  a^ 
fections,  and  a  course  of  self-controul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  natonl 
a  tendency  to  enalave  the  human  heart  With- 
out this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  virtoo, 
though  men  may,  fix>m  natural  temper,  oAoa 
<^  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  diooM 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exorcise  of 
this  controling  principle,  the  best  dispoeitioos 
and  the  most  amiable  qualitieB  will  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtuous  cha- 
racter. For  the  best  dispositions  wiU  bo  euily 
overcome  by  the  oooearrence  of  passion  tsd 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  passions  btvs 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  whotosome  disci- 
pline :  and  the  meet  amiable  qualities  will  bat 
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easily  betray  their  posMeaor,  nnleM  the 
be  fortified  by  repeated  acts  and  long 
babite  of  reaiitance. 

In  this,  as  in  TarionB  other  instances,  we  may 
blush  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instraction. 
Were  the  Roman  youth  taught  to  imagine 
themeelves  always  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Cato,  in  order  to  habituate  thera  betimes  to 
■appress  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  such  as 
were  generous  and  noble  7  and  should  not  the 
chrtetimn  youth  be  oontinoalty  reminded,  that  a 
greater  than  Cato  is  here  ?  Should  they  not  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  aoting  under  the  con- 
etant  impression,  that  Ht  to  whom  they  mast 
one  day  be  aeoountable  for  intentions,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
path,'  but  *  understands  their  very  thoughts.* 

Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  omipel  their 
obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
name  7  Were  the  bare  words,  ike  matUr  kaih 
mid  if,  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
sobdne  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
of  a  more  Divine  teacher,  who  haye  a  code  of 
laws  written  by  God  himself,  be  contented  with 
a  lower  role,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  7 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  con. 
siderations  likely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a 
dependent  being*  than  that  simple  but  grand  as- 
sertioo,  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
onr  religion  are  introduced — Because,  thus 
SAiTH  TBS  Loan  7 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
principleB,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
power,  unless  the  heart  and  affi^ctions  go  along 
with  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
power  as  intimately  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  fteling  temper  will  be  but  little  aSected  with 
the  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  as  the  excel- 
lent Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
order.    Such  |  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
*      vnless  he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  un- 
i      der  the  interesting  and  endearing  representa. 
tioo  which  reveued  reli^on   gives   of  him. 
That  'God  is,*  will  be  to  hmi  rather  an  alarm- 
ing  than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  be  persuad- 
ed of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that  ^  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.' 
Nay,  if  natural  religion  dees  even  acknowledge 
one  awful  attribute,  that  'God  is  just,'  it  will 
only^  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
till  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
that  he  is  *  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 


But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion  are 
not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall 
we  look  mr  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever 
so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
natural  temper  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
ever a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
able being,  what  motive  can  he  have  for  resist- 
ing a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  when 
he  has  no  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a 
greater  fottire  good  7 

*  PytliBgoras. 


It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  this  deep 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene- 
ral  purpoee  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qualify  men  for  the  business  of  human  life,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I*am  firmly  persuaded^ 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  man  of  business ;  fbr  punctuality, 
diligenoe,  and  application,  for  such  attention 
in  doing  every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle  7  Economy  of  time,  trutn 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  msappoint — these  form  the  very  es- 
sence  of  an  active  and  an  usefbl  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  roost  naturally  look  7 
Who  is  so  likely  to  be  *  slothful  ia  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  *  serving  tne  Lord  V 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  Justness, 
yet  it  would  efiilctually  defeat  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad- 
vantages of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Chris- 
tian would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weapons, 
the  world  itself  being  iudge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  of  thinrs,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  which  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite- 
ness, as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  more 
genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  long.Buffering, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 
the  '  firuits  of  tlie  Spirit'  If  moommg  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
'esteem  others  better  than  ourselves;'  if  *U> 
take  the  lowest  room  ;*  if  not  to  seek  our  own  ;* 
if 'not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly;'  if 'not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity' — if 
these  are  amiable,  enffaring,  and  pdite  parts  of 
behaviour,  then  would  the  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  Cattiglione,  or  even  the  Letten  of 
lord  Cheiterjiela  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
lation, and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  be  rendered  superfluous ;  and  the  afiec 
tions  of  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  than  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of 
this  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  misehiefb 
have  outlived  his  reputation ;  and  who  notwith<«. 
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gtanduig  the  prMent  just  dedeonon  of  hi*  fiune, 
greatly  lielped,  during  itp  transient  meridian, 
to  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  bat 
left  a  taint  ufxyn  the  public  morals,  of  which  we 
are  still  sensible. 

That  selilabasement  then,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume ;  and  those  charities  which  sug. 
gest  invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  left  to  their  natural 
workings,  produce  that  gentleness  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effort  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  tlio  sub- 
stance, it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  polish- 
ed society  may  be .  found,  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
thev  cannot  transform  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionable  breeding  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial manners  was  adopted  not  to  eure^  but  to 
eoneetd^  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
civilities  of 'elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  him  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tence on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull  :*  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  fair  inquiry,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied  that  irreligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  ad- 
vocates, yet  they  have  never  been  the  most  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  pAilotopkera  them- 
selves  being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  God.f  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
tellect of  man,  has  leflone  of  the  ablest  treatises 
an  the  ReaMnabUnesM  of  Chrittianity.  This  es- 
say  of  M^.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ings will  stand  up  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume^s  posthumous  work, 
ike  Essay  on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  such 
large  expectations,  has  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten.! 


•  Dr.  South. 

t  Sir  Isaae  Newton. 

t  The  Essay  on  Suicide  was  published  soon  after  Mr. 
Hume's  death.  It  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
matter  and  motion  were  capable  of  consciousnesis)  to 
learn  that  his  dyinff  legacy,  the  last  concentrated  effect 
of  his  genius  and  his  principles,  sent  from  the  grave  as 
it  were,  by  a  man  so  justly  renowned  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  produced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind. 
And  that  the  precious  information  that  eveiy  man  had 
a  ri|[ht  to  he  his  own  executioner,  was  considered  as  a 
IKivilege  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  the 

{lory  of  converting  one  erots  r«ad  into  a  cemetery.    It 
I  to  the  endit  of  this  coustry  that  fewer  copies  of  this 


Pascal  bo  proved  that  as  nradi 
logic  too  majr  be  shown  in  defending 
as  in  attacking  it  His  geometrioai  «pirit  wm 
not  likely  to  take  up  with  any  proofr  In 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the 
of  the  subject  would  admit.  Erammmm  in 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  Cki 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jendt^ 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom  Iroan  ha. 
gotry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  writ,  and  as 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be  fimnd  in.  tfar 
whole  mass  of  modern  philosophy. 

But  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion  fivra 
one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men 
men,  they  acquire  from  another  class 
that  they  are  ridiculous.  And  thb  opiniosi,  by 
mixing  itself  with  their  common  notions,  and 
deriving  itself  from  their  very  amusements,  is 
the  more  mischievous,  as  it  is  imbibed  witfaoof 
suspicion,  and  entertained  without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  m^orks  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  yonthful  iaa. 
ginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the  antfaoi^ 
success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  piotis  character  with   so 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  loee 
him ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  abaorditiaaa 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  hiok 
The  reader's  memory  will  furnish  him  with  too 
many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant.    Thm 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.    It  is  effected  by  mnj 
little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mind,  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarilj 
of  gesture.    Or  if  such  a  character  be  broufrht 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  credulous  good- 
ness, into  some  foolish  sfirape,  it  will  stamp  on 
him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  that 
all  his  worth  shall  not  be  able  to  efface  it ;  and 
the  young,  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  afler,  by  this 
early  and  false  association,  conceive  of  piety  as 
havmg  something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itselC 
But  one  of  the  most  infallible  ^ts  by  which 
the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irreligion,  is  that  poptilar  air  of  candour,  £ood. 
nature,  and  toleration,  which  it  so  invariahljF 
puts  on.    While  sincere  piety  is  oflen  accused 
of  moroseness  and  severity,  because  it  cannot 
hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eter. 
nal  hopes  derided  without  emotion ;   indifier- 
ence  and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  sofier 
^^rief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the 
most  awful  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  solemn 
obligations  set  at  nought.    They  do  not  enga|»e 
on  equal  terms.    The  infidel  appears  good>hD- 
moured  from  his  very  levity ;  but  the  Christian 


work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  case  with  a 
writer  of  so  much  eminence.  A  more  impotent  act  of 
wickednera  has  seldom  bnen  achieved,  or  one  which  has 
had  the  glory  of  making  fewer  p;>r8ons  wicked  or  mise- 
rable. That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  he  beld 
out  as  a  refuge  to  beings  who  had  solaced  themielves 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  ha«,  by  a  memo- 
rable retribution,  overshadowed  his  last  labour;  the 
Eaaay  on  Suicide  beinjr  already  as  much  forgotten  ss  he 
promised  the  best  men  that  tbey  themselves  would  be. 
And  this  fhvourite  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  tbat 
forgetAilnMs  to  which  he  bad  consigned  the  wMe  ha* 
man  race. 
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j«st  on  snbjectfl  which  involve  ha  ever- 
salyation. 
7he  BooSon  whom  young  people  hear  talk, 
and  the  hooka  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge 
^heir  own  injorioaa  opinioDs  on  Christianity, 
fluid  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  mon- 
ster they  have  made.    They  dress  her  up  with 
tlie  sword  of  persecution  in  one  hand,  and  the 
fia.nie8  of  intolerance  in  the  other ;  and  then 
ridicule  the  sober-minded  for  worshipping  an 
idol  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 
wum    malignant  as  Moloch.     In   the  mean-time 
they  affect  to  seize  on  benevolence  with  exclu- 
sive appropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
mnd  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licentious. 
nstts,  and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account.  And 
yet  this  benevolence,  with  all  its  tender  mercies, 
#0    not-  afraid    nor    ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
■Hatching  away  from  humble  piety  the  comfort 
or  a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
felicity  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
ever seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
kind of  that  principle,  by  the  destructioa  of 
which  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
of  its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality 
of  its  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
of  its  consolation,  lifo  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
its  Buppprt* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
vantages  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified ; 
that  *  evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good,*  nor  the 
*  ehnri  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  of  oar  best  pos- 
session, our  principles,  beneooleiU.  Then  it  will 
be  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
to  truth,  nor  greater  violence  to  language,  than 
by  attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
benevolence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 
ate  and  pecoliar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
If  benevdcnoe  be  *  good  will  to  men,*  it  was 
that  which  angelic  messengers  were  not  thong ht 
too  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  being 
than  angels  too  great  to  teach  by  his  example, 
and  to  iUustrate  by  his  death.  It  was  the  cri- 
terion,  the  very  watch-word  as  it  were,  by  which 
he  intended  his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
be  distinguished.  *  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.*  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
Christianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  benevolence  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily plants  itself. 

But  not  to  nm  through  all  the  particulars 
which  obstruct  thd  growth  of  piety  in  young 
persons,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
iiear  much  declamation  from  the  ihshioDable 
roasooers  against  the  contracted  and  selfish 

*  Yoans  peraons  are  too  liable  to  be  misled  by  that  ex- 
treme disui^nuoasnen  of  the  new  philosophers,  when 
writing  on  every  thing  and  person  eanneeted  with  re- 
vealed leligioB.  These  authors  often  quote  satirical  po- 
ets as  grave  historical  authorities ;  for  instance,  because 
Juvenal  has  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  narrow-minded 
that  they  rsAised  te  show  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  right 
nad,  to  as  enqairing  traveller  woo  was  not  of  their  rQ> 
liipoa,  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  ignorant  free- 
thinker has  actually  gone  away  with  tm  belief,  that 
BSeh  good-natured  acts  of  infbrmation  were  actually  Ibr- 
UddnbyUMlawof  Ml 


spirit  of  Christianity — that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tern* 
per,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for  reward. 

This  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting  for 
its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  punishment 
and  disdaining  reoompenee,  indicates  as  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation, when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
op  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  be  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  foar.  These  philoso- 
phers aifect  to  be  more  independent  than  Moees» 
mure  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
^  Moses  had  respect  la  the  reoompenee  of  re- 
ward  ;*  and  Christ  *  endlired  the  cross  and  de« 
spised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be* 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  Jbe 
restraineid  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  coILd 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  God,  and  incurring  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er motive  do  it  7  When  we  see  that  the  powfr- 
ful  sanotions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
often  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  think  of  attaining 
the  same  end  by  feebfer  means,  is  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breakinff  the  main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
HA  an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  pas* 
sions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does 
seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she  bears  in  preserv- 
ing health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  now  fow 
will  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  tew 
oilen  will  its  operation  be  suspended  7  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap. 
tivated  a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  m 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  fikely  to  restrain  even  these, 
(especially  under  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
tills  simple  assertion — For  all  this^  God  toUl 
bring  thee  unto  judgment. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits;  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  Ingenuity,  but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temper.  It  is  tj^  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  m,  what  it  was  the 
glory  of  ever^  ancient  philosophic  system  not  to 
be,  the  relipon  of  the  j^eople;  and  that  which 
constitutes  Its  characteristic  value,  is  its  suita- 
bleness  to  the  genius,  condition,  and  neoessitise 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pieaeed 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word* 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also:  and 
though,  as  to  his  adorable  essence^  *■  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;*  y^t  these  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  has  left  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points, 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  whidt 
were  always  in  many  respects  itnpractioahle 
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and  extrarag^ant,  because  not  fTanie<^  from  ob- 
servations drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  '  of 
what  was  in  man/  Whereas  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Gospel  is  acoommodatad  to  real  human 
nature  ;  laying  open  its  mortal  disease,  present- 
ing its  only  remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
of^n  difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicabili. 
ty  seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat. 
tern,  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  offerinsf  every  where  the  dearest 
notions  of  what  we  hav«  to  hope,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
couraging ofiers  of  Divine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Gospel  furnishes,  will  find  them  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an  internal 
evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minds,  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  *  lamp  to  their  paths,*  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  un- 
certain  glimmer  of  a  oold  and  ocuxufortless  ohi. 
losophy. 


Qtker  iwnfiomt  of  the  decline  tf  Christianity — 
No  famtly  religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  ex- 
ample of  superiore — The  eelf -denying  and 
evangelical  virtues  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
servants. 

i 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present 
undertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much  as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  BO  m  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opt- 
nions  and  expectations  fh>m  the  present  general 
state  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  great  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commerce,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  amon^  tbe 
dregs  of  Romulus^  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Rome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt *of  despe- 
rate hardihood,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  mead  the  world's  a  vast  designi 

a  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way,  which  hat  dooe 


no  little  mischief,  inasmuch,  as  ander  the 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent 
escence ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  tii 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  ev 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  dmies: 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  be  Ih 
worse  for  our  having  been  cast  into  it,  aeems  li 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  sA 
a  romantic  flight  of  impraoticablo  per^elioa. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  laiagiiic  thrt 
the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  7  la  it  ie> 
mantic  to  desire  that  the  good  shcHiId  be  ooa- 
sistont  7  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  ^Hsat  hss 
once  been  practised  should  not  now  be  inipffB»> 
ticable  ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  ngreUhag  that  il 
should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of  Iks 
leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  ts 
itself  the  glorious  character  of  the  agm  of  icss. 
volence,  to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  compaseke* 
ate,  every  where  rather  than  at  home  ;   that  the 
rich  and  the  fashionable  should  be  zealous  ia 
promoting  religious  as  well  as  charitable  imli- 
totions  abroad,  and  yet  discourage  erBry  thag 
which  looks  like  religion  in  their  own  families; 
that  the^  shopld  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis- 
credit piety  among  their  own  servants — those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man*s  attentsoa, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  ae- 
countable,  inasmuch  as  be  may  have  helped  ts 
corrupt  it 

Is  there  an^  degree  of  pecuniarr  boon^r  wtfb- 
ottt  doors  which  can  counteract  the  mtscnief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  thai  ia- 
fectious  laxity  of  principle  which  spreada  oor- 
ruption  wherever  its  influence  extends  7  la  not 
he  tbe  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  the 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  most 
ffood,  but  the  least  evil  7  Will  not  that  man. 
However  liberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  Tirtss 
in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglecte  to  diaaemi- 
nato  ite  principles  within  the  immediate  spbera 
of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  ooo' 
duct  and  a  blameless  behaviour  7  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  profligate  person  atone  by  his  parse 
for  the  disorders  of  his  lifb  7  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their 
effect  by  a  profkne  or  even  a  careleni  coBver- 
satlon? 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatisea,  it  is 
often  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no 
good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enoogh  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  evil. 
This  species  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatioas 
enough  for  popular  dedamatkm ;  and  the  vaUis 
of  this  abstuience  fh>m  vice  is  perhaps  not  weB 
understood  but  by  Christians,  beoause  it  wants 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  perfbrmanoe. 

But  as  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualities^  the 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  disss- 
teemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
thoae  secret  habita  of  sel^ntrol,  thoee  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  asto- 
nishment, kindle  no  emnlatioo,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difBcolt, 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christiaaitv  be 
true,  will  be  the  most  fradoaaly  aooeptod  by 
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who  witnesses  the  secret  combat  and  the 
victory :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
Y^o  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a  oonscien- 
Lloo«  Christian  to  subdae  one  irregular  inclina- 
tioKi  ^  a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
kno^i^t  and,  if  it  did,  would  probably  despise. 

TJhoiigh  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
moti'ves,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser to  be  equally  beneficial  to  society  with  such 
MM  a.re  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
aura  afiecting  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad- 
jostment  of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raUed 
wt  state,  or  the  hero  who  jnregerved  it,  may  miss 
oi*  that  favour  of  God  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
ixiotive,  will  certainly  not  be  his  reward.    And 
xt  is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  monuments 
juatly  raised  by  public  mtitode,  or  the  stataes 
properly  erected  by  well-earned  admiration ;  it 
m  awfal,  I  sav,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
tlie  unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honoura ;  and 
that  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
ovrn  soul ! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
almost  equally  difficult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
habits,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
one  sets  out  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock 
of  native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin ; 
ibr  there  Is  no  such  state  in  human  life.  The 
natural  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  often  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  IMvine  Spirit 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  charactera  of 
goodness.  No!  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
fresh  impressions-  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christisn,  therefore,  who  acts 
writh  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  bis  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ac- 
count,^ rather  than  to  present  glory ;  will  find 
that  diligently  to  cultivate  the  *  un weeded  gar- 
den' of  h|s  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
the  ground  of  indigenous  vices,  by  practising 
the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  wiU  be  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la- 
boor,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
flower  of  one  showy  action,  produced  with  little 
trouble,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re- 
ward  enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise  than 
the  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
ran the  natural  heart 

But  the  Gospel  j^^g^  not  after  the  manner 
of  men ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance 
of  the  operative  ones ;  and  the  relinquishing 
what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
performance  of  what  is  right  It  makes  *  ceas- 
ing to  do  evir  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 

*  learning  to  do  well.*  It  continually  suggests 
thst  lomething  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to 
be  practised.  We  must  *hate  vain  thoughts* 
before  we  can  Move  God's  law.'  We  must 
lay  aside  *maIioe  and  hypocrisy,'  to  enahle 
us  *to  receive  the  enffraned  word.'    Having 

*  a  conscience  void  or  offence ;' — *  abstaining 
ftom  fleshly  lusts ;' — *  bring  every  thought  into 
obedience  ;^these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega- 
tions,  which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im- 
mortality firom  the  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the 
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I  declamation  of  the  histofiBit^  or  the  panegyric 
of  the  poet,  will,  however^  be  *  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,'  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  wi)l  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difiicult  Chrbtian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlawfuL  And  to  ait  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption from  coveting  the  possessions  of  othen: 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

WiU  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  that 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding^ 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  which«  having' 
been  indulged  in  youth,  afterwards  reigned 
uncontrolled  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  aU 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  ?  And  ^ill  it  bo 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  ehildreni  should 
corrupt  our  servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  compuny^  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men;  and  the  remark 
is  made  with  as  great, an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  the  cause  of  the  conylaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  hettera  (as  they  are  oddly  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  desi|rn  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  fiimiUes,  as  a  cause 
adequate  of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  de- 
praved morals  can  produce^ 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  mdignation  at  those  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  in<ies. 
sant  executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice  i  since  those  crimes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  ?  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect  to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  examptle 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If,  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who,  oy  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulgence ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to' 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  ailer 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  ftmilies,  is  one 
continued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  fW>m  one 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noUe  bene- 
fiictor  in  town,  who  has,  ^rhaps,  provided  libe- 
rally  for  his  instruction  m  the  country ;  what 
must  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  he  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  lifb  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed !  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be  de. 
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Toatly  thankftil  for  hia  own  aeanty  meal,  per- 
hape  of  barley-bread ;  yet  he  leea  his  noble  lord 
■It  down  erery  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  bat  a  hecatomb  : 

to  a  repaatof  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  cliraate  impoveriahed ;  for  which  na- 
ture is  ranaacked,  and  art  ia  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  aeknow- 
lodgment.  It  will  be  lucky  for  tha  master,  if 
his  servant  doea  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
*  the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
TBa^ittg  a  libation  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the 
Jowadid  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
waier,  without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fttlness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
raverenee  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture : 
yet  he  sees  hia  honourable  protector,  publicly 
in  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 
playing  at  a  nme  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
kwa,  and  agamat  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  ooniined 
to  wits  and  philosoimers,  the  effect  was  not  so 
sensibly  felt  But  we  c^not  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
ftom  old  prejndioest  or  their  indi£brence  to  sa- 
cred usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  ia  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free- 
dom»  were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  ar^ 

Sown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
roroee  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  rich  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  waa  prac- 
tiaed  by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  great 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
affinent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
ichemeB  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpt- 
twUe  the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also?  Is  it 
not  a  pity,  since  these  last  are  so  moderately 
iumiahed  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
they  undergo  here-— especially  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  m  likely 
to  add  to  their  preaent  usefulness  ? 

Still  aUowing,  what  has  been  already  punted, 
that  absolnte  infidelity  is  not  the  reigning  evil, 
and  that  aervants  wiU  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  reli^on  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
— would  it  not  be  a.  meritorioua  kindness  in  fa- 
milies of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  teaming  and  practisiDg 
their  dnij  7  la  it  not  impolitic  indeed,  as  weU 
as  imkind,  to- refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
^  principles  of  Christianity  ?  It  is  but  little,  barely 
'  not  to  oppoB*  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op- 
portunitiea  of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
by  giving  them,  at  certain  aeaaons,  as  few  em- 
pbymenla  aa  possible  that  may  interfere  with 


both.    Even  when  religion  is  fay  prattj 
consent  banished  from  our  familiea  at  1 
only  furnishes  a  stronjofer  resaon  why^ 
lies  should  not  be  baniahed  from  reli^iaBft 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  mad 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  aaperiora  hi 
right  to  expect  from  theni  a  seal  so  far 
oending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to 
mount  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty.  ~ 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scriptaie  as  a.figl^ 
attainment;  it  is  never  once  illuatrated  by  as 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  onder  tbe  aa- 
tive  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  somethinp  ex- 
pressive of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  jsl 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this 
fare  can  be  rought,  though  they  themeelva 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  h 
santly  obstructing  the  progress  of  him  who 
by  some  hard  and  interferug  command.  ' 
our  compassbnate  Judge,  who  *  knowelh 
of  we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  ww 
but  dust,'  is  particularly  touched  with  the 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doabted ; 
what  portion  of  for^riveness  he  wiU  extend 
those  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *l 
heavy  for  them  to  bear,*  who  shall  say  T 

To  keep  an  immortal  being  in  a  stata  of 
rituiA  darkness,  is' a  poaitive  disobedienos  to 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  na '. 
than  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Let  there  be  light.    It  were  well,  both  lor  ths 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  Uie  Gospel  fie 
quently  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his 
science  should  be  made  fiimiliar  with  i 
which  offers  such  clear  and.  intelligible 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  intorro|patioav 

*  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedneaa,  and  ain 
against  God  7*  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly 
on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloqosnt 
essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not  an  acooantabie 
being.    That  once  credited  promise,  that  *  they 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,'  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  diainterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  it  ite  own  reward.    That, 
'  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  eurely,'  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  misleadiog 
maxim.    And  *  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,* 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  philoso- 
phic dignity,  is  a  comforUble  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety.    That  *we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  a 
porteble  measure  of  hnoian  duty,  always  at  hand, 
as  always  referring  to  something  within  him- 
self, not  amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  carry  oonstant- 
ly  about  with  him,  who  haa  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.    It  is  an  uni- 
versal and  compendious  law,  so  universal  as  to 
include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obligatioa ; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that  the  dullest  mind  cannot 
misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  forget 
it    It  is  convenient  for  bringing  out  on  all  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  life.    We  need  not  say, 

*  who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto 
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this  word  is  very  nigh  imto  thee,  in 
'  month  mnd  in  thy  heart,  that  thoa  mayeat 

For  it  is  a  very  yaluable  part  of  the  ffoepel  of 
diarist,  that  though  it  ia  an  entire  and  perfect 
njFBtem   in  its  desi^ !  theurh  it  exhibits  one 
S'M'oat  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  arga- 
nt,  and  connected  schemee  of  reasoning  may 
«iedaoed ;  yet  in  oompassion  to  the  moltitode, 
isrhom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in  a 
ET***^  messare  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
^»oaiprehended  a  feng  chain  of  propositionB,  or 
lsa.we  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im* 
portmnt  truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
^loeamenta  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  maz- 
Imn,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences;  inde- 
pendent of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  few  of 
hich  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir- 
has  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
oT  ethiee  has  been  framed. 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  from  so  few 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of  arithme- 
tie,  so  few  notes  in  music,  such  endless  combi- 
nations should  have  been  produced  in  their  re- 
•peetiTe  arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
ing out  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 
trnth. 

All  Seneca*8  arguments  against  the  fear  of 
death  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  lis  ap- 
proach half  so  effectually  as  the  humble  believer 
IS  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveU).* 

While  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under- 
taking to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
larging the  etdftk  of  human  happiness,  by  de- 
monstrating the  extinction  of  spirit — it  can  do 
no  harm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 

*  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  6od*8 
word  shall  not  pass  away.*  While  the  former 
is  indulging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
Deity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
at  all,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  that 

*  in  the  beginning  .God  made  the  world,*  and 
that  in  the  end  *  he  shall  judge  it  in  righteous- 


While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  studying 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice 
that  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 
plain  conviction  that  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law* — ^tbat  Move  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 
And  let  him  be  persuaded  that  he  himself, 
though  he  know  all  Tully*8  Offices  by  heart, 
ma^  not  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 
rative sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mbn  Christian  in  the  rule  to  *  bear  each  other's 
burthen.*   While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 
he  will  be  no  kwer  by  encouraging  nis  depend- 
ants to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 
such  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 
more  practical  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can 
be  gleaned  from  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
wisdom  and  purity.    For  though  they  abound 
with  pesnges  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments 
of  jpeat  mSnl  beauty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
derective,  the  conclusions  necessarily  oontra- 

«  Dent.  XXL  11  and  IS. 


dictory. — ^This  was  no  fault  «f  the  aathor,  but 
of  the  system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  discerned  by  ever^  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  unedaoated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intellectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attains.  The  former  has  not 
prejudg^  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  is 
not  often  led  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  his  convictions.  While 
the  *'Seoret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them 
that  fear  him,*  the  mind  of  them  who  foar  him 
net,  is  generallv  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
fVom  the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  ?*  How  will 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call 
the  dueUist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not 

*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  hb  wrath  7*  How 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  'a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  this  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  him  to  Uy  down  his  crown  at 
the  foot  of  another  7*  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  liie  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  lofty  tone  of  derision, 

*  Where  is  the  scribe  7  Where  ife  the  wise  7 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  7'  How  wiO 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religien 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from liim 
every  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  ?  He  whose  affections  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  dekght  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin- 
ciples is  to  set  him  above  it  The  obvious  con- 
sequence of  these  *  hard  sayings,'  is  illustrated 
by  dailv  instances.  *.Have  any  of  the  rulers 
believed  on  him  7*  is  a  question  not  confined  to 
the  first  age  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn- 
ing of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  religion  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
the  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  the^ 
would  reject  The  intellectual  pride  of  the  phi- 
losopher relished  it  as  little  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  the  Jew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit  no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  jpeat  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
called  upon  to  part  either  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,* or  *  high  imaginations,*  be  equally  goes 
away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  negligent  conduct  of  Chrittumo  no  real  06. 
jeetion  againot  Ckriotianity^i^Tho  reaoon  tofty 
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tie  effecU  are  not  more  tnanifeet  to  worldly 
men,  is  because  believere  do  not  lead  Chrie- 
tian  liveo.  Profeesoro  differ  but  Utile  in  their 
practice  from'  uwelievere.  Even  real  Ckrio^ 
tians  are  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
of  acting  up  to  their  principle. — 7^  absur- 
dity of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religious  people,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is,  an  objection  frequently  bronght  affainst 
Chriatianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  perfect  a 
scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
efiecta  were  as  ik)werf\il,  as  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fidlj  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) continues  to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered* 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be- 
nign principle  is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
full  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  impartially  can  help  allow- 
ing) that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming sa 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianitv  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in^  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industrious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
could  recommend  the  manners  of  Galliieans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself^  at  the  same  time,  was  doing  every 
thing  which  the  most  Inveterate  malice,  sharpen- 
ed by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see  morals  and  man- 
ners grdwing  out  of  principles,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Let  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
nnobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit  If  that 
attention  whi6h  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effect  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent practice  of  all  its  consequential  train  of 


virtues,  man  would  still  find  evO  propensltiii 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neoet* 
sary  that  be  should  counteract  them  by  keepi^ 
alive  his  difigenoe  after  higher  attainments,  and 
to  quicken  his  aspirations  after  a  better  stats ;  yet 
the  prevailing  temper  would  be  in  general  rirfat; 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  itsdir 
ease,  would  apply  itself  diligently  to  me  only 
remedy.    Thus  though  even  the  best  men  have 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  sins 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  feel 
more  sensibly  than  others  the  imperfectioBs  ef 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenly  treasure  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  oansolatioa 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  «lo  with  a 
merciful  Father,  who  *  despiseth  not  the  sigrhing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  oF  such  as 
be  sorrowful,*  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  the^  can  ap- 
peal with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires 
— ^  Lord  !    Thou    knowest   all    thingfs  :    then 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.* 

All  the  h^vy  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  fron 
the  abuses  of  it  ni  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorioas: 
but  there  is  p,  general  want  of  candour  in  the 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  fipd  them  exercise  on  otbier  occasions ;  that 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro- 
fession of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  brag- 
garts in  the  army.  If  any  man  lose  his  estate 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgradfe  to  his  business, 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  000 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  fbUow- 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno- 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocritical 
profbssors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  must 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  for  in- 
fermation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fbuntain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  as 
they  ferm  their  judgment  of  Divine  truth  from 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it ;  some  charitable  allowhnoe  naui 
be  made  fer  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
fer  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  eflfocts 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generaiity  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  What  do  they  observe  there 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  high 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  soch 
practices  7' 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked,^ 
any  decided  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all?  l)o 
they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  of  such,  any  great 
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^Imndftnee  of  those  fruits  by  which  they  ha^e 
JM&rd  belieTora  are  to  be  known  7  On  the  con- 
"^jnTr^  do  they  not  discern  in  them  the  same 
^dunoas  and  unwearied  pursuit  afler  the  things 
-of  the  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
liave  any  thought  of  heaven  7  Do  not  they  see 
'Chem  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
clebftsing  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
«lo  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
inow  7  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same 
unrighteous  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
floleom  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
there  not  the  same  self  Indulgence,  the  same 
luxury,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
those  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dis- 
sipaticm  answer,  as  to  society,  all  tlie  ends  of  the 
moat ' decided  infidelity?  Between  the  barely 
decent  and  the  openly  profiine  there  is  indeed 
this  difference— That  the  one,  by  n&aking  no 
profession,  deceives  neither  the  world  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
aelf  in  forms,  fancies  that  he  does  something, 
and  thanks  God  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
lican.* The  one  only  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well 
to  reooliect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  hi^h  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
hiw  to  which  they  have  vowed  obedience,  but 
occasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  thev  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  accounta* 
hie  fi>r  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
al offences.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
np  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  de- 
gree consonant  to  their  faith ;  did  they  exhibit 
an^  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness'  in  their 
daily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  divine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
at  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  something 
in  a  religion  of  which  the  effects  were  so  visible, 
and  the  fruits  so  amiable ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
'  l^lorify,*  not  them,  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
these  works,  but  'their  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.*  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
carried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re- 
ligion they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
t&  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
fluences were  so  predominant,  its  consequences 
must  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
were  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
so,  would  surely  do  something,  and  $acr\/iee 
omnething  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 

the  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a  heavy 

aggravation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 

^mg : — and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 

guess  where  the  infbction  of  his  example  may 

stop;  or  how  reniptely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 

'paUiation  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 
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think  themselves  saft  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do ;  or  who 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evil, 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul- 
tiplied infections  which  they  may  communicate 
in  their  turn,  whom  kio  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  farther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  for 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause;  but  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  forth  in 
others,  had  hio  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profession.  What  a  strong,  what  an  almost 
irresistible  conviction  would  it  carry  to  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac- 
teristic difierence  in  the  manner  of  Christians, 
whieh  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humili^, 
sober-fqindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a 
genuine  faith !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
Uiem  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  professes  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis- 
ciple  of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intem- 
perate champion  of  a  self-denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief^ 
and  hardens  indifierence  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,*  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *  familiar 
friend.'  And  *what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  7'  is  a  question  which  even  the  good  and 
worthy  should  ofUn  ask  themselves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna- 
tion of  unexerted  principles,  on  the  ona  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent tides  of  temptation,  ftshion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  an  excessive  seal 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.  But  in  these  times  of 
relaxed  principle  and  frigid  indifference,  to  see 
people  so  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  the 
imaginary  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  while  they 
m&  headJong  into  the  real  opposite  perils  of  a 
destructive  licentiousness,  reminds  us  of  the  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the  fable ;  who,  living  on  ihe 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fimcied  he  oonld  be 
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destroyed  any  way  but  by  drowning :  but,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  constantly  fiz«l  on  the  sea, 
on  which  side  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  devenred  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
dan^fer. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  pro- 
pensity 1  Is  not  the  necessity  of  nsoderation  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  zeal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  great  world  ? 
as  if  all  our  apparent  danger  and  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
of  an  opposite  principle  ?  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  7  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  di- 
version abandoned,  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes 
of  the  Holy  Faihen  of  the  de$ert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
our  young  persons  of  fashion  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.    In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
ftshionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  the  fact  be  real- 
ized.   Let  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
cifically home  to  his  own  acquaintance.    Let 
him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
supplies.    Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic  with  that  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *  the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  *  care 
for  none  of  these  things  ;*  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance ; 
pf  those  who  *  are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
he  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
servances or  of  ambition.    Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress the  rich  and  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
define  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter; lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  vo- 
luptuary cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
is  in  little  danger. 

,  If^  however,  superstition,  where  it  reallv  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it 
fn%hy  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism 
injiires  it 'no  less ,  for  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any 
of  the  component  parts  of  Christian  &itb,  is 
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surelv  not  a  less  fatal  evil  than  makiai^ 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  s 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifferent 
gion  and  levity  in  manners,  and  whicli 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firns 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really 
tians  on  the  soberest  conviction,  sboulid  not  ap- 
pear more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  tfasf 
have  espoused ;  that  they  assimilate  ao 
much  with  the  manners  of  those  about 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  avowed  bat 
steadfastness,  which  might  draw  over  tbo 
appear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought 
cise  and  overscrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  ts 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  cooccwainns 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  consistent  wifk 
them.  They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  ^ 
ing  too  mticA,  and  going  too  far;  and  the  dan- 
gerous plea,  the  necessity  of  living  liJte  sCAer 
people^  of  being  like  Ute  rest  o/  the  world,  and 
the  propriety  of  not  being  pariicttlart  is  broogM 
as  a  reasonable  apology  for  a  too  yielding  and 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  ^moet  all  are  sinkiof 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beaotiAftl,  s 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instai  -cea  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare !  And  to  those  with  wbosa 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bibkv 
let  me  recommend  the  most  animated  piclms 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  waa  deline- 
ated in 

^The  Seraph  Abdiel,  fkithful  found 

Amony  the  fkithlees,  ftithful  only  be 

Aroon^  innumerable  fklse,  unmov'd. 

Unshaken,  untieduc'd,  unterrify'd. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  hii  love  and  nsal : 

Nor  numbers,  nor  example  with  him  wroogltf 

To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  eonslaat  miad. 

Though  single.  Par.  Lost,  B.  iv. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decant 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religioo 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accepi- 
ance  with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
own  pleastires.  For  a  formal  and  ceremonious 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen- 
sure, but  wiU  even  procure  a  certain  respect  and 
confidence ;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  with 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.    So  far  many 

go ;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  to  the 
fe  that  is,*  it  passes  without  reproach. 
But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religious 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty ;  not  as  a 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtuous 
conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carry 
the  effect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  life; 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselves, 
by  leading  them  to  withdraw  from  those  scenes 
and  abetam  from  those  actions  in  which  the  gay 
place  tl|^r  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  as  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to  be^JSii- 
ed  fett&,  then  the  world  begins  to  take  omnos, 
and  to  stigmatize  the  aetivity  of  that  piot]^  which 
had  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  ta- 
imperatives  and  had  only  evaporated  in  toordi. 

When  religion,  like  the  viul  principle,  takes 
its  seat  in  the  heart  and  sends  out  supplies  of 
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liiEb  and  heat  toev«ry  put ;  Uiffiuet  motion,  aonl, 
and  vigour  through  the  whole  circulation,  and 
iniorms  and  animates  the  whole  man;  when  it 
operates  on  the  practice,  influences  the  oonver- 
■atioD,  breaks  out  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  bo- 
laoiar  of  God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
tHen  the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
oF  that  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
it  must  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
preeerve  the  character  of  parts  and  piety,  and 
retain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  after  he 
baa  acquired  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  ulk  of  being  too  holy, 
too  strict,  or  too  good.    When  there  really  hap- 
pens to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
oT  enthusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
in   good  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
censure)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
eecKls  from  some  defect  in  the  judgment,  and 
not  irom  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
ness there  is  no  excess :  and  it  is  as  preposter- 
ous to  say  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
as  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 
since  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
perfection  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  lower  degree.    There  may  be  an  impruderUy 
but  there  cannot  be  a  9uperabundaiU  goodness. 
An  ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
turned  heart ;  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 
the  best  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
to  things  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
Such  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
perceive  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
maj  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
scrupuk>us  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrinsic 
▼aloe. — And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as 
hypocrites  may  think  they  hsre  done  a  merito- 
rious service  when  their  *  mint*  and  *  anise*  are 
rigorously  tithed. 

But.  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
in  the  love  of  God,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
command.  Wp  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
neighbour  hetier  than  ourselves ;  and  let  us  re- 
member that  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
of  oar  duty,  while  we  love  him  Zess.  If  we  were 
commanded  to  love  God  with  $ome  of  our  heart, 
with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  our 
■trength,  there  wotild  then  be  some  colour  for 
those  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 
love  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  doe 
to  him.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 
absolute,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 
ean  be  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 
not  unfrequent  charge  brought  against  religious 
persons,  that  they  are  too  ttrict.  It  is  in  effect 
saying,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
him  too  well. 

Thfl  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
monly laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
where  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
first  baits  held  oat  for  the  encouragement  of 
children,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
thejr  will  be  entitled  to  some  pleaaure ;  thus 
forcibly  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
iuBeparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
justification  of  that  idle  and  dissipated  manner 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  com* 
monly  spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  ooju. 
science  of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  *  now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they 
may  take  their  pleasure.* 

6ut  while  Christian  observances  are  consider- 
ed as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  m  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
— we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religbua 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive 
of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris- 
tian hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty, 
who  in  that  very  performance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratifica- 
tion of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  Hie  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  tsom  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  fkr 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfect  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tend  to  disturb  our 
happiness,  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  irigorous,  all  observances 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  God*s  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  internal  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  its  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chris- 
tian it  is  *  perfect  freedom.*  He  does  not  now 
abstain  from  such  and  such  things,  n\erely  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  punishments  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices, from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  the  less 
noble  principle  of  foar. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  ef  it  is  incom- 
patible with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that  re- 
ligion  can  add  little  to  a  man*s  happiness  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguish 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  withspt  chang. 
lag  the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  onTantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  ^ratifica-- 
tion,  is  indeed  an  uncomfortable  religion :  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
something  on  the  side  of  reputation,  will  give 
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him  but  little  inward  comfort  For  what  trae 
peace  can  that  heart  enjoy  which  is  left  a  prey 
to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
tfaodgh  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the 
OQtward  act 

That.peopIe  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a  dissi- 
pated life  should  conceive  of  religion  as  a  diffi- 
cult and  even  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to 
believe.  That  they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an 
unhappy  state,  is  the  consummation  of  their 
error  and  their  ignorance :  for  that  a  rational 
being  should  have  his  understanding  enlighten- 
ed;  that  an  immortal  being  should  have  his 
views  extended  and  enlarged ;  that  a  helpUn  be- 
ing should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance ; 
a  sinful  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
faUen  one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not 
seem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on 
any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible* 


CHAR  VI. 

A  Hranger,  from  obeenring  the  faahumaiiU  mode 
of  life,  would  not  take  this  to  be  a  Christian 
country. — Lives  of  professing  Christians  ex- 
aminea  by  a  comparison  wUh  the  Oospd. — 
Christianity  not  made  the  rule  of  life,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  receive  it  as  an  object  of 

faith, Temporizing  writers    contr^ute    to 

lower  the  credit  of  ChristianUy,  Loose  ha- 
rangues on  morals  not  calctUated  to  reform  the 
heart, 

Thk  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy, 
to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation, 
and  to  produce  its  effect  by  our  pronouncing 
certain  mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  con- 
secrated places,  and  performing  certain  hallow- 
ed ceremonies ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ- 
ential principle,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain- 
ing the  desires,  affecting  the  general  conduct, 
and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments, 
our  conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  private 
devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principle  are  strik- 
ingly visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed, 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  h£e  is 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instance 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  f^uenting  ^reat 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thought  insigni- 
ficant, and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous ; — ^it  would 
excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into 
the  habit,  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of 
passing  one's  whole  lifb  in  a  crowd* — But  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so- 
ciety, falsely  86  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  brouAt  together  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  absence  is  so  in- 
supportable ;  these,  by  the  mere  force  of  inces- 
sant and  indiscriminate  association,  weaken. 


and  in  time  wear  out,  the  best  ftefingiai^ 
fections  of  the  human  hearts  And  tfas  ■m 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  conCFaeled  fraa  i» 
riable  habit,  even  detached  from  all  itseoecai 
tant  evils,  is  in  itself  as  boetile  to  a  rali|i» 
spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  offsneea  h 
be  it  from  me  tor  say  that  it  is  as  crinunsl;! 
only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  hea«eij|f 
mindedness  which  is  the  eaaenoe  of  the  Qtm 
tian  temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unprtjaStd 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  fb 
theory  of  all  the  religions  en  the  ^lobe,  htm^ 
hither  fVom  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  fis 
down  in  the  politest  part  of  oar  capital,  sadk 
him  determine,  if  he  can,  except  from  wkst  h 
shall  see  interwoven  in  the  textnre  of  our  ksi 
and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  charchee^to  vfat 
particular  religion  we  belong.  ]l«et  him  nA  si 
entirely  with  Sie  most  flagitious,  bat  only  wA 
the  most  fiuhionable;  at  least.  Jet  him  kee^ 
what  they  themselves  call  the  &e«f  compawy.  U 
him  scrutinize  into  the  manners,  ciistomi^  k- 
bits,  and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  theaiS' 
fer  from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what » tb 
established  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewish  be  wostf 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  » 
ternal  observances,  he  would  trace  but  sleods 
remains.    He  would  be  equally  ooDvinoed  tbd 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  ni 
Rome ;  for  that  enjoined  reverence  to  the  ge<K 
and  inculcatecf  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  wad 
probable  conclusion  would  be  in  favour  of  tk 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  excessive  iodolf- 
ence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  is  i* 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  tls 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  ooojse* 
ture. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astoni^ 
ed,  if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  tbongbt* 
less,  luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  profeswr?* 
religion, meek,  spiritual, self-denying;  of  whiek 
humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  muid,sad 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  wete  specific  &§• 
tinctions ! 

When  be  saw  the  tons  of  men  of  ftrtmMt 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  sdnut- 
ted  to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  umntfr 
ral  diversions  of  racing  and  gaming ;  and  tls 
almost  infant  dausrhters,  even  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous mothers  (an  innovation  which  fashion  bv- 
self  forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  untbri^ 
anticipation  to  the  fluent  and  late  protrsdn 
ball — would  hehelieve  that  we  were  of  a  lefi^ 
which  has  required  from  those  very  P^^^^ 
solemn  vow  that  these  children  should  be  brw 
up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  I^infr 
That  they  should  constantly  *■  believe  God's  ^ 
word  and  keep  his  commandments  V 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ainbitKSi 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  ftr 
the  poAession  of  wealdi,  and  the  wild  roiMppb* 
cation  of  it  when  possessed ;  how  could  be  pt^ 
suade  himself  that  all  these  anxious  purtnsn  a 
present  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  mtf- 
ter  who  exhibited  the  very  charscter  asd  a^ 
qence  of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motto-' 
*  My  kingdom  is  not  op  this  woai.D  !* 

When  he  beheld  Uiose  nocturnal  dubi,  «> 
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of  private  virtue  aod  domeatic  happi- 
woiild  h%  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli- 
gioiA    which  in  expreee  terma  *exbort8  young 
— '^—    to  bo  toher-nunded  V 


'Wben  he  saw  thme  magnificent  and  brightly 
^Uliuxiinated  ■tnieture^  which  decorate  ana  die- 


^.  »..-»  the  very  precincts  of  the  roval  residence, 

C<Bo  fx«e  itselrfrom  all  these  pollutions) when  he 

lsel»eld  the  nightly  offerings  made  to  the  demon 

of   play*  on  whose  cruel  altar  the  fortune  aod 

l»a.ppiness  of  wives  and  children  are  offered  up 

iHrit&>Qt  remorse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that 

'vre  ^vere  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 

wbioh  enjoins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose 

liorrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 

thaiB  human  victims  7 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
apootator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 
ail  tlie  various  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
lloed  professed  the  Christian  religion ;  supposing 
luiii  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
by  the  conformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
by  mrhich  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  7 
'W'e  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
and  candidly  take  the  present*  state  of  society 
into  the  account;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
perhaps,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong. 
ed  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel 

Bat  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
fbamiu^  to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in. the  purest 
Ibrm,  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little 
fiurther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  how- 
erer  firmly  established  and  generally  professed 
in  it,  IS  really  practised  by  that  order  of  fashion- 
abla  persons,  who,  while  thev  are  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  occasionally  testify  their  claim  to  this 
hiffh  character,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
beuef  in,  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
with  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
of  our  church  7 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other 
eoQBtries  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
adopted  by  Nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
paring  themselves  with  those  who  are  still 
worse)  nor  must  it  be  made  from  any  notions 
drawn  from  custom,  or  any  other  human  stand- 
ard ;  but  from  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re- 
ligioo  is ;  from  any  one  of  those  striking  and 
eomprehensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
he  found  condensed  in  so  many  single  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  looks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
into  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 
will  not  surely  be  thought  very  censorious,  if  he 
ptoDoonce  that  the  conformity  between  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  strikinf ;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
be  dicUtod  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he 
discover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
«s  pretended  to  be  made  the  nUe  of  lif$  even  by 
that  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  dis- 
ctrM  it  as  an  objeoi  of  filth  7  Do  even  the 
noiB  rei^lar,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
tts.  consider  Christianity  as  the  mea$ure  of  Uuir 
Vol.  I. 


a^sfis  /  Do  even  what  the  world  calls  religi- 
ous person*,  employ  their  time,  their  abilities, 
and  their  fiirtune,  as  talents  tor  which  they  how- 
ever  oonfess  they  believe  themselves  accounta- 
ble:  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so  7)  but  in  any  consistoncy  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  generaJ  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  fbrm  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  7 
But  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  Be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  tney  are  'miserable 
offenders,*  and  that  *  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  livp ..  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment,  which  should  naturally  be  implied  in  such 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la- 
ment  having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desires 
of  theit'  own  hearte,*  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  as 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  strugi^le  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconflistency. 

*  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  book  they  acknowledge  as 
their  guide.  But  after  unresistingly  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  church — how  aU 
surd  would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice  !  Per- 
haps the  whole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  in 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thinir,  it  can  hardly 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fashion' 
able. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  eastern)  if 
our  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sta- 
tutes,  and  rescinded  acte  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profess  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall ' 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry.— There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelligible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  Grod,  and  keep 
his  coramandmente.'  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  oon- 
clude  that  God  is  really  *  very  greatly  feared*  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  maniftst  indica-' 
tions  that  they  live  *  without  him  in  the  world  7* 
And  as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  us 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  general, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  Jiigher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  they 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  most 
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inattentive,  too  pilptbly  to  be  either  annotioed 
or  palliated. 

Shall  we  ha?e  reaeon  to  ebange  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  earn 
and  sahetanoe  of  religion,  and  appU  it  as  a 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — *Thou  ehalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  aU  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  aU  tiiy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy. 
aelf  7*  Now,  judge  by  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  proois  of  that  heavenly-mindedness 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  7  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  oh- 
serve  as  mocji  of  that  considerate  kindness,  that 
pure  disinterestedness,  that  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  others,  especially  of  de- 
pendente  and  inferiors,  as  mi^ht  be  expected 
nom  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 
erring a  standard  of  conduct  7  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
neas  to  others  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our 
self-love;  a  rule  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  aright  in  every  suppoeeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doobt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  su^;- 
festiooB  of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  m 
Mtting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
of  eireomstanoes,  that  others  should  act  towards 
'him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  undefiled  before  Grod  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  umpoUed  fnm  the 
world,*  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  latter >  injunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sinoerity  of  thoee  who  fnlfU  the  former,  is 
the  benefioenee  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
■trik^n^ly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  ite  invariable  con- 
eomitant? 

•  But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  teke  my  estimate 
with  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical ;  if  I 
presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine  Uhristianity 

*  which  ooosiste  in  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  to  insist,  that 
whatever  natural  religion  and  fashionable  reli- 
gion may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla- 
gitiooa,  but  that  all  have  sinned ;  that  all  are  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  thatai2  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro- 
mised to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  ofibred 
conditions  of  *  fidth,  repentence,  and  renewed 
obedience  ;*— if  I  were  to  insiat  on  such  eviden- 
ces of  our*  Christianity  as  theee ;  if  I  were  to 
express  these  doctrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
without  lowering,  qualifying,  disgmsin^,  or  do- 
ing them  away ;  if  I  were  to  insist  on  this  belief, 
and  ite  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  I 
am  aware  thst,  with  whatever  condescending 
patience  this  little  tract  might  have  been  so  far 


perused,  many  a  faahionaUe  reader  WQuliri 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  delpeCfcA  the 
pable  enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  *etnii| 
trines,*  long  ago  conugned  over  hf  the 
and  the  polite  to  bigiis  and  fanatien. 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  ie  a  simple  and 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  ar^psf 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn 
tianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  little 
these  motives  as  if  they  tfaemselvoa  were  irf*! 
other  religbn.    It  is  not  a  name  that  wiH  sil 
us  insteaiL    It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  the  i 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living*  in  the 
of  ite  precepte ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  onraeivee  see 
the  profession  of  religion  as  creditablBi,  while  w 
reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will  eaiv 
us !    In  any  other  circumstances  of  life  it  wenU 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  of  propoaiiieBiv 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  nrfirlne,  awi 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  ae 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.    In  these  eappoeed  ie» 
stenoes  the  blame  woula  lie  in'the  eontrmdii 
in  religion  it  liei  in  the  agreement 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and 
knowledged    principles,  should   be  aceoBBled 
weakness  !  Strange,  that  what  alone  » treiy  oes^ 
sistent,  should  be  branded  as  absurd !    Stranga^ 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  ant  ratioaal^, 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad* 
Strange,  thsi  they  should  be  commended  fir 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bk- 
ble  and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  dean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit  ;*  and  yet,  if  they  gave  anj  aign  irf* 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  shoaki  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  aingnlar, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

After  having,  however,  just  ventnredl  lo  faint 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling  doetrinea  ef 
the  gospel,  the  doctrines  to  which  aJone 
life  IS  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility 
to  enUrffc  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and 
men  in  all  ages.    Unhappily,  however,  the 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  fkvonrite 
gueste  in  the  doeeto  of  the  more  fashionable 
Christian. ;  who.  when  tbey  happen  to  be  n»n 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  ef 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  whick 
recommends  some  half-way  stete,  aomethii^ 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending 
the  mind,  like  the  poeition  of  Mahomefs  tomb^ 
between  earth  and  heaven :  a  kind  of  reeding 
which,  while  it  quiete  the  oonscienee  by  being 
on  the  side  of  mcoals,  neither  awakens  f^,  nor 
alarms  security.     By  dealing  in  generala,  it 
comes  home  to  the  hearte  of  none :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  hi^h  merilB 
to  the  performance  of  certain  right  actiona,  and 
the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  onea ;  ameag 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  indeed 
who  does  not  find  some  perfiirmanoes  and  sone 
forbearances  of  his  own.  -  It  at  onoe  enahles  hiin 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  hie 
heart    It  agreeably  represente  the  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  indeed  o$ 
a  few  faulta,  but  never  §s  condemned  nmme 
under  sentence  of  death.    It  commonly  aboonds 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  hi 
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;  tha  good  cffiMli  of  ^rirUM  OB  health,  ibr- 
tXMJO09  and  repotation :  the  daogers  of  a  blind 
»ieml,  the  BUschieiB  of  enthaaiann,  and  the  Ibll^ 
oF  •tn^ulariiv,  with  varioua  other  kindred  aenti- 
lanmntB ;  wliich,  if  they  do  not  All  in  of  them- 
«0lve8  with  the  oormptiooa  of  our  nature,  may, 
lyy  a  UAUe  warping,  be  eaai]y  aooommodated  to 

These  are  the  too  aaceeaafttl  practioee  of  cer- 
tain  lake-warm  and  temporiiing  divines,  who 
iuLve  become  popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of 
tli«  heavenly  tempered  weapon,  whoie  aalutary 
keenneaa,  bat  for  their  *deoeitliil  handling,* 
^irould  often  *  pieroe  to  the  dividing  aeonder  of 
flool  and  apiriL* 

Bat  thoee  aeverer  preaohere  of  righteoaeneaa, 
wrho  diegoat  by  applying  too  cloaely  to  the  con- 
•oienoe ;  who  probe  the  inoioat  heart  and  lay 
open  all  its  latent  peooancies;  who  treat  of 
principleo  aa  the  only  oertain  louroe  of  man- 
nen ;  who  lay  the  aze  at  the  root,  oftener  than 
ilie  proning  kni^  to  the  branch;  who  ineiat 
much  and  often  on  the  great  leading  tratlia,  tiiat 
nkan  ie  a  fallen  erealare,  wbo  mast  be  restored, 
if  xeetored  at  all,  by  means  very  little  flattering 
W  human  pride— *-euoh  heart-searching  writers 
mm  these  will  seldom  find  aooess  to  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless 
tbeT  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub- 
orthnate  quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap- 
tivate, with  the  seducing  graoes  of  langaage, 
tboee  well-bred  readers,  who  -  are    ohildishiy 
amaeinff  themselves  with  the  garnish,  when  they 
are  penshiog  for  want  of  food ;  who  are  search- 
ing lor  polished  periods  when  they  should  be  in 
quest  of  alarming  trutfaa :  who  are  looking  lor 
eleganoe  of  composition  when  they  should  be 
anxious  fiur  eternal  life. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with 
others  of  a  less  decent  order,  yet  I  am  not  sure 
whether  so  many  books  of  frigid  morality,  ex- 
hibiting such  innrior  motivee  o(aotion,  such  mo- 
derate representations  of  duty,  and  such  a>  low 
standard  of  principle ;  have  not  done  religion 
maoh  more  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do 
not  lead  nnany  a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which 
he  may  oooteut  himself,  so  as  barelv  to  escape 
etemslponiahment;  how  much  indulgence  he 
may  allow  himself  without  absolutely  mrfeiting 
hie  chance  of  safety :  what  is  the  nttermoet  verge 
to  whieh  he  may  venture  of  this  world's  enjoy- 
ment, and  yet  just  keep  within  a  poesibility  of 
hope  fer  the  next :  adjusting  the  scales  of  induU 
tenee  uid  security  with  suoh  a  serupoloosequi^ 
fibrioffl,  as  not  to  lose  mush  pleasure,  yet  not 
ineor  moeh  penalty. 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  repfesenta- 
tion;  and  to  these  low  views  of. dutjr  is  partlv 
owing  so  much  of  that  bare-weight  virtue  with 
which  even  Chriatiane  are  apt  to  content  them- 
selvss  ;'fighting  ibr  every^  inch  of  groand  which 
may  possibly  bd  taken  within  the  pales  of  per- 
minioD,  and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut- 
au»t  edge  of  that  limitatian  about  which  the 
world  and  the  Bible  contend. 

Bat  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuad- 
ing himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  m  going 
,        eSltfe/artfter,  the  real  Christian  la  always  afhud 


of  going  too  &r.  VThile  the  one  is  debatinff  for 
a  httle  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so 
ftarftd  of  Btrayii{g  into  the  regions  of  unhallow- 
ed indulgenoe,  tmit  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  die- 
tanoe  from  tlw  extremity  of  his  permitted 
limits ;  and  is  anxioua  in  restricting  aa  the  other 
is  desirous  of  extending  them.  One  thing  is 
elear,'and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by^  which 
to  discover  the  stats  of  man's  heart  to  himself; 
.while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  and 
atipulaling  Ibr  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  abow 
him  that,  whatever  ohauffe  there  may  be  in  hif 
liib,  there  is  none  in  hie  neart ;  the  temper  re- 
mains as  it  did ;  and  it  is  by  the  inward  fiame 
rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 
judge  of  his  eaoa  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  jodge  of  that  of  an* 
other. 

It  is  less  wonderlul  that  there  are  not  more 
Christiana,  than  that  Christians,  as  Aey  are 
called,  are  \kot  better  men ;  fer  if  Christianitv 
be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 
enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 
ordinary exertiona  We  -see  them  do  and  aniliBr 
every  aay  for  popularity,  fer  castom,  for  fosh- 
ion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 
good  men  do  and  su£fer  for  religion,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 
her  reammahU  $ervUe  demands  no  sacrifices  but 
what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy, 
right  reason,  and  uncomipt  judgment 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even  go 
so  fer  as  to  bring  their  right  feith  as  an  apology 
fer  their  wrong  practice.  They  have  a  com- 
modious way  of  intrenching  themselves  witliin 
the  shelter  of  some  general  poeition  of  unqaes; 
tionable  truth :  even  the  great  Christian  nope 
bocomes  a  snare  to  thero.  They  apologise  for 
a  life  of  ofienoe,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  extreme 
goodness  they  are  abusing.  That  *God  is  all 
merciful,*  is  the  common  reply  to  those  who 
hint  to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  felse  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  oorofertabli 
truth.  liotBing  can  be  more  oertain  than  the 
proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  infer- 
ence :  for  their  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is 
jnerciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued 
in.  But  it  is  a  most  feUaoious  hope  to  expect 
that  God  will  violate  his  own  covenant,  or  that 
he  is  indeed,  *  all  mercy,*  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  his  other  attributes  of  perfect  holiness,  purity 
and  justice. 

It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague 
and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  delnaive  than  this  indefinite 
trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our  oten  way,  after 
God  has  dearly  revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only 
forgive  us  in  Ate  way.  Besid^  is  there  not 
something  singularly  base  in  si.nning  sgainst 
God  because  he  is  merciful  ? 

But  the  truth  is  no  one  does  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  no4  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
break  hia  laws,  and  jret  to  depend  on  hie  &. 
vour ;  to  live  in  oppoaition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 
expectation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  hia  oom- 
manda,  and  yet  to  look  for  bik  acoeptance,  would 
not,  in  any  other  instance,  be  thought  a  reason- 
able ground  of  oonduet ;  and  yet  it  ia  by  no 
means  as  uncommon  as  it  is  inoonai  stent 
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CHAP.  VII. 

View  of  thote  who  aeknowledgt  Chrittianity  as 
a  perfect  system  of  morals^  bfut  deny  its  divine 
authority. — Morality  not  the  whole  if  Religion. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  was  taken 
of  that  description  of  persons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  role  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
slight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
amonff-  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  thmk  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority ; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neoes- 
aity  of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  cod- 
sciences  of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per- 
sons at  once  save  themselves  from  tHb  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion of  good  men.  By  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers^  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Grospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
should  be  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  inflaenoe  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  the 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  ita  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  must  therefbre  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said :  *  For  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  instance,  to  *  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  from  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  Yiffection  of  an  im- 
mortal creature.  An  unreserved  faith  ip  the 
promisor  must  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance  of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  might  be  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
ble beings,  yet  we  know  how  they  commonly 
are  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
fallen  from  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator*s  moral  government  of  the  wond.  The 
works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  which  hb  word 


alone  is  the  eolution.  The  dark  veil  wlncb 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispensaiioDB 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which 
on  the  present  stage ;  but  is  reooooilable  to 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Aatbor 
trusts  confidenUv  that  the  catastrophe  wiB 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which 
passions  have  introduced ;  the  triumph  of 
edness;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  diaptcfwrti— 
of  human  conditions,  accountable  on  no  scfaBess 
but  that  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  Be- 
have all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdrew  fkem 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  thooe  who  eva^ 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  eondvc^ 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  gel  ee- 
quainted  with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  ssvesl  tbenL 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  oeed  « 
lamp  to  their  paths,'  men  can  neither  troly 
cem  the  crookedness  of  their  own  waye,  nor  the 
perfoction  of  that  light  by  which  they  ere  &• 
rected  to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *the  secret  of 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  tmly  * 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *•  enlsrged  their  heerte*  wi^ 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his 
mandments.'  Until  they  have  acquired  thai 
*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pleeee 
Grod,*  they  wUl  not  attain  that  *  holineoi,  with. 
out  which  no  man  can  see  him.* 

And  indeed  if  God'  has  thought  fit  to 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a 
stitution,  before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  b& 
fectoally  on  the  human  conduct    The  greet 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  anakigy  fkom  u- 
tural  things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  eeoooniMl^ 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  aocoreit 
precision,  the  inatrament  to  the  work ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  eo- 
compliah  the  proposed  end.    If  therefbre  Chris. 
tianity  had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  then 
^  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  syatem  enrely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  mfinitely  less 
expense.    The    long  chain  of  propheey,  the 
succession  of  miraolea,  the  labours  of  apoelies, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  reoords, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.    Leesoos  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wiadon, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  homan 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  beae 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  raescea- 
ble  prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repug- 
nant to  human  pride.    A  mere  scheme  of  eoa- 
duct  mi^rht  have  been  delivered  with  far  ^reatsr 
probabihty  of  the  success  of  ita  reception  bf 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  phikfsophsr, 
than  -by  Peul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely, 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  with- 
out  mutilation,  as  a  perfect  sebeme,  in  the  wav 
in  which  God  has  bean  pleased  to  reveal  it  It 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibiting  baeattfiil 
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irts,  bat  as  presenting^  one  oonsumtnate  whole, 
Tuvhich  the  perfection  arisee  from  coherence 
Dd  dependence,  from  relation  and  consistency. 
ta  poorer  will  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  de* 
x^oyed,  if  every  caviller  palls  oat  a  pin,  or  oh- 
tructs  a  spring  with  the  presamptaoas  vieftr  of 
eiw  modelling  the  Diirine  work,  and  making  it 
o  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no  break- 
1^  the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
t  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
!*here  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
kKStrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
Kmoi  obedienee,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  it 
mr  neighbour  from  the  love  of  God.  If  we  al- 
ow Christianity  to  be  anv  thing,  we  most  allow 
t  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine 
^.uthor  to  be  indeed  unto  as  *  wisdom  and 
'ig^hteousness,*  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
uad  redemption.* 

Christianity  then  is  assuredly  something  more 
than  a  mere  set  of  rules ;  and  faith,  though  it 
never  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  an  use. 
(hi  life,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
ance with  God.    The  Gospel  never  offers  to 
make  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion.    Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  a  means,  but  is  itself  a  most  important  end. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
ftat  is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
aelfl    It  is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
absolutely  necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  inmience  on  outward  actiona 
Religion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
is  &  source ;  £)r  we  sball  be  living  in  the  no- 
blest exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have  no 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
taes.    When  there  lall  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
lieved,  no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
blessed  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
praised. 
To  eonclode,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ;  he  h 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  ChriS' 
tianity  f^om  a  convic^on  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug« 
gested  to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramif^  to  infinity 
fh>m  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually and  completely  comprehend  them  alL 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  *  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  he  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because, 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
of  all.  The  real  Christian  bv  no  means  rejects 
reason  fSrom  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does 
not  step  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in- 
fluences oif  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledge  into  practice,  sanctifies  his  heart, 
changes  his  habits,  and  proves  that  when  &ith- 
fuUy  received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  ^fe  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed !' 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT,  • 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBUC  EDUCATION. 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  TBB  LA9IB,  Sus.  OV  GaZAT  BEFrAIN, — »  BKHALF  OF  TBZ  raXNCS  nOOaAMT  GUBOT. 

raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis. 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrih- 
ed  for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  is  made  have 


Ir  it  be  aUowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
so  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
delicaisy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
sidered IS  presenting  one  of  those  oceasions,  and 
wiH  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
this  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
nuhited  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifices 
vafynat  considerations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


MOTKr-Ths  proflts  of  this  pobikatioa,  which  were  eoosideraUe,  weie  fiven  to  ths  Fkeneh  eniftain  elei«y. 
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•Ireadv  oontriboted.  O  letjtbem  not  be  weuy 
in  weU-doing !  I  know  thii  many  are  making 
^reneroos  exertions  for  th»jaat  and  natural  claimB 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  our  own  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers.  '  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  present  is  an  interibcing  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  write,  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare. 
You,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  ai^d  yet 
complain  that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 
The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 

Snients  to  be  pressed  upon  them ;  but  it  is  not 
Me  alone  who  I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  the  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  oflen 
urged  by  those  who  practise  them  as  a  motive 
for  withholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in- 
dulges such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
oonsequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
costly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, 
emitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week's  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  ma^ 
have  often  tasted  how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive — ^to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
nister of  religioh,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  neoeasaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudenoe  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  may  be  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor- 
tant lesson  of  economy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
sacrifice  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  «alled  upon  to  give :  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
IS  t)ie  exercise  of  tttb  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pecuniary  expanse— An  indulij^nce  is  abridg- 
ed and  cnristian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sofier. 
ings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How  dreadful 
it  is  to  be  without  com^t,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  home — without  a  country !  While 
the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*  Mr.  Bowdlers  letter  states,  tbat  aboat  six  ihillings 
a  week  Ineliutos  tlie  axpemes  of  each  priest  at  Win* 
etaester, 


persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were,  by  the 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  down 
heights  of  gayety  and  prosperity  equal  to  wfasi 
they  are  now  enjoying.    And  let  those  who  have 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  or  CneodB^  iw* 
fleclbon  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  h uman  afiairs.    It  is  only  by  '"**ei***-y 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  human  events  ie 
the  same  calamitous  circumstances,  that 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling*  of  the  woes 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 
^  In  a  distress  so  wide  and  com| 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving  by 
that  popular  excuse,  'That  it  b  but  a  drep  of 
water  in  the  ocean.*    But  let  them  reflect,  that 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  there 
would  be  no  ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inability  to 
give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  an 
exemption.   The  industrious  tradesman  will  not, 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  loser 
by  his  small  contribution.    The  money  now 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  oar 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  diflerence  of  re& 
l^ion  of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Such  an  ob- 
jection hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Snreljr 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  coura^  and  talents  of  the  enemj 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catching, 
or  of  propagating  the  error  of  the  sufferer  he 
relieves.---(!9iri8tian  charity  is  of  no  party.  We 
plead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  tneir  wants. 
But  while  we  affirm  that  \t  is  not  /or  their  pope, 
ry  but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
tne  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  had 
not  now  been  in  this  country ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  firet 
step  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the.  purity 'of  our  religion,  \^  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  yon  sudi 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  oely  by 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  vrnion 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imme- 
diately, and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  and 
affocting  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  of  account — I  teas  a  sfrseger,eiMl 
ye  took  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  foUowiag  is  an  exact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  Paris, 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1732,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  establishing  Public  Schools 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  bycitizen  Dupont,  a  member  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  .except  f^om  two  or  three  of 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fidrly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened  asssm- 
Uy.    Tnaalatsd  fimn  Le  Monitoor,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  1793. 
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I^bat!  Thrones  are  overtarned!  Sceptres 
roken !  Kings  expire !  And  yet  the  altars  of 
roo  remain !  (Here  there  is  a  mormar  from 
ome  members ;  and  the  abbe  Ichon  demands 
[lat  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
["yr&nta  in  outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  burn 
n  impious  incense  on  those  altars !  (Some  mur- 
unrs  arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
irom  the  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
hat  haTe  been  reversed,  have  left  these  altars 
kaked,  misupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
»reath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  sufii- 
dent  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanilll 
s  under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
he  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fiiU  of  kings,  can 
t  be  douhted  but  that  the  French  people  now 
lovereign,  will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner, 
to  overthrow  those  altars  and  thMe  idols  to 
which  those  kings  Rave  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
ject 7  Nature  and  /{eoson,  these  ought  to  be  the 
gods  of  men  !  These  are  my  gods !  (Here  the 
abbe  Audrein  cried  out,  *  there  is  no  bearing 
this ;'  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. — ^A  great 
laugh.)  Admire  nature— cultivate  reason.  And 
you,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
people  should  be  happy,  make  haste  to  propa- 
gate these  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instelid  of  those  fanatical  prin- 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  make  their 
people  miserable  in  this  life— but  those  other 
tyrants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
another,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
of  eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe. 
But  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
these  prejudices  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
mutt  destroy  them,  or  they  wiU  destroy  us.    For 


] 


myselfl  I  honestly  avow  to  the  oonventian,  I  mm 
an  atheist !  (Here  there  is  some  noise  and  tii^ 
mult  But  a  great  number  of  members  cry  out| 
*  what  is  that  to  us— you  are  an  honest  man !) 
But  I  defy  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty-ibur  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-founded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  and  those  of  liis  opinion,  have  been^ 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considera- 
tion— ^Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
yon  the  times,  that  are  fast  a][^proaoiiing,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  E«urope,  FrrroN,  Stetxs,  Condorget, 
and  others — surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  En- 
rope,  walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— ^this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe — so  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  (o  their  respective  coun- 
tries, may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope- 
rate/or the  happiness  of  moTSeind,  similar  revo- 
lutions throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through- 
out the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT; 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
seasonable at  this  qiritical  time  to  offer  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  more  relifioos 
part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
by  the  late  &mous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
exhibiti  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  considerable 
membsr  of  the  French  national  convention. 
Though  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fix  it  to  tlM^se  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
ready  perused  it,  mi^ht,  fVom  an  honest  reluc* 
tance  to  credit  the  existence  Qf  such  principles, 
dispute  its  authenticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
invective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
time  it  most  oe  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
monstroos,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
that  it  ought-  not  to  be  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen;  for  there  are  crimes 
with  which  even  the  ima^nation  should  never 
come  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
not  to  controvert  than  to  detail. 

Bat  IS  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their  i 
slavM,  and  then  exposed  them  before  their  ohil-  ] 


dren,  in  order  to  increase  thei^orror  of  intem- 
persnce;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi- 
ety may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  reader,  that,  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faith,  msteaif  of 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  net  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  sou!  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kin^s,  but  nm  by  whom  kings  reign. 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
the  Lord  Ood  omnipatenth  reigneth  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen- 
timent hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in  a  pam- 
phlet,  or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it 
is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na- 
tion. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this  fiu 
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nous  speech,  if  it  conivyed  the  sentiments  of 
only  one  vain  orator ;  bat  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  was  heard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only — a  fact,  which  yoo, 
who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
•atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
^at  our  posterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  well«meaning  but  mistakken  men 
«tiU  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
happiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inoonsislencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv. 
«rs,  by  a  sort  of  natural  progression,  soon  be- 
come principals : — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served b^  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mmd,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
concilable meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — ^to  ul 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publicly  made  known  their  intention  of 
aboUshing  Christianity,  as  fiir  as  the  demolition 
of  altars,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it  As  to  the  religion  itself^  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know  fi-om 
the  commrtable  promise  of  an  authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gate$  of 
hell  ohall  not  prevau  aguitut  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  dight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
drelsed ;  by  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-jndginf  people,  who  fkvour  at  least,  if  they  do 
not  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilfhl  abettors  of  infidelity.  Grod  forbid  ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  aceompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignU  fatuuM  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
wiflh  the  insignia  of  fVeedom  in  one  hand,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying you  to  ruin.  Vou  are  gazing  at  a  me« 
teor  raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infituated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  you 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  leads 
to  the  perfbction  of  human  fr^om,  yon  will, 
should  you  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco- 
ver that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
and  sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge  you  m  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindioation 
of  your  favouring  in  thejirot  in$tanee  their  po- 
litical projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
tbe  fiastile  7   What  lover  of  his  species  did  not 


triumph  in  the  warm  hope,  that  oneof  tbe 
countries  in  the  world  would  soon  be  one 
most  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  tiioa|rb 
ed  by  the  gentie  influence  of  Louie  the  Six- 
teenth, had  actually  slain  their  thoosands.  Littlts 
was  it  llhen  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  AtheiaB^ 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  tlieBa 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  we  earn- 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former  tyraat^ 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  naift- 
chiefs  of  the  two  latter  1  Who*  I  sa^,  that  hmd 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  did  naif^km 
Kith  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyranajv 
and  the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  nnd  finevf 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  eoa- 
structsd,  and  that  ours  would  not  have  been  the 
only  country  in  which  the  patriot's  fair  idea  oT 
weU-understood  liberty,  the  politician's  Tiew  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  esta 
blishment  of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  n  eQUime 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  lealiaed  7 

But,  alas !  it  firequentiy  happens  that  the  wiae- 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventoroas  in  attack* 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  l» 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  aooie 
respects  virtuous,  they  &ar  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evils  they  de- 
plore, or  put  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  already 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  Uie  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  ct 
hopeless  resignation, 

*  To  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
*  Th»A  flf  to  othen  tbat  ttiey  know  not  oC* 

While  sober-minded  and   considerate    nMn» 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  his  ova 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes ;  the  vast 
scheme  of  reformation  was  left  to  that  set  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene- 
rally  watching  how  they  may  convert  public 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  aooonnt.     It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  perfbction  of  oos 
consistent  whole :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  those 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  delibera- 
tion, which  are  calculated  to  acoompliah  so  im- 
portent  an  end ;  not  with  t  temperance  which 
indicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lost 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measure»— a  Isst 
of  power,  which  Uireatens  to  extend  its  desolat- 
ing influence  over  the  whole  globe ; — a  Tanity 
of  the  same  destructive  species  ^iththat  whidb 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephesus, 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  and  preferring  infamy  to  oblivion, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  immor- 
tality, than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.    He  was  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  exe- 
crated; while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  often  that  daring  boldness  which  ex- 
cites admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue,  is 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  Im 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  and  unprecedented 
measures,  plans  instantaneously  conceived,  and 
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«s  mpidly  executed,  arguo  not  ability  but  am>- 
gRncCm     A  mind  continually  driven  out  in  quest 
of  presumptuous  novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind 
▼Old  of  real  resources  within,  and  incapable  of 
profiting  from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
pies  cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
and  experiment  requires  more  time  than  the  san- 
^ine  can  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
possess.   In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
refbrmista,  few  obstructions  occur.     It  is  like 
taking  a  journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
ground.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
they  are  not  suffered  to  be  born.     Nothing  is 
felt  but  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  certainy  of  success*    Whereas  if  diffi- 
cultiee  grow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
pointments attending  them  generate  humility ; 
the  failures  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
human  undertakings,  serve  at  once  to  multiply 
resources,  and  to  excite  self-distrust;    while 
ideal  projectors,  and  actual  demolishers,  are  the 
most  conceited  of  mortals.     It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  those  defects  of  old  institutions,  on 
which  they  frame  their  objections,  are  equally 
palpable  to  all  other  men.     It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis- 
dom can  build ;  thut  pulling  down  the  strongest 
edifice  is  far  more  easy  than  tlie  reconstruction 
of  the  meanest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
is  competent  to  tlie  one,  while  for  the  other  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  workman  must  unite.    That  a  sound 
judgment  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
decessors,    as    well  as    by  their    excellences. 
That  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
much  of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth ; 
and  that  afler  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
tended, nor  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
pretension,  *  is  made  for  man.' 

It  is  the  same  over-ruling  vanity  which  ope- 
rates  in  their  politics,  and  in  their  religion  which 
makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  his  destruc- 
tive projects  from  the  Tagua  to  the  Brazils,  and 
from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges ;  which 
makes  him  menace  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
the  most  extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
most undertake  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
the  nimble-footed  Puck, 

'  To  put  a  girdle  roand  about  the  eartli 
In  forty  mmutea.' — 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master-passion 
in  the  bosom  gf  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 
poot  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in  their  orations 
to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
hood, to  erect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  re- 
store the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  short  to 
revive  every  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 
pore  ta8t%  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir- 
Coe,  the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
degree  of  reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 
profess  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
hostility  to  established  opinions,  which  dictate 
the  preposterous  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
is  an  eternal  sleep.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
assert   the    contrary.    David   expressly  says, 

*  flse  his  speeeh  eaiunBratinf  tbsir  intended  projcets. 
Vol.  I.  2G» 


*  when  I  atoalie  np  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be 
satisfied  ;*  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re. 
vival,  not  the  death,  of  the  soul.-— It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostle  says,  *  auHike  thou  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  DEiiJ>,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light* 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  that  all  has  succeeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt 

But  though  this  IS  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  in  the  ^rst 
outset  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives  :.  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  blinding 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  present  state  of  France.  It  is  no  less  won- 
derful how  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  difl 
ferent  and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other  7— opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcrafi,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chris- 
tian it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coun- 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  cure 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot  But 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils ;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones ;  and  then  to  exhaust  oar 
labour  in  combating  them,  is  the  characteristio 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqui- 
sition, have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul- 
est stains  of  the  respective  periods  in  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they  existed ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  employed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  declaim 
against  these  as  tlie  predominating  mischiefii 
of  the  present  century  7  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evils  are 
at  present  litUe  more  chimerical  than  some  of 
those  now  so  bitterly  complained  of  among  ua 
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It  u  not  as  Dry  den  said,  when  one  of  his  workB 
was  unmercirally  abused,  that  the  piece  has  not 
faults  enouffh  in  it,  but  the  critics  haTS  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  upon  the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  want 
fitults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  say  little  of  those  real 
and  pressing  evils  resulting  from  our  own  cor- 
ruption, of  that  depravity  which  oonstitutes  the 
actual  miseries  of  life;  while  they  gloomily 
speculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  &ncv  that  the  reformation  of 
our  rulers  and  our  Wielatures  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.    Alas ! 

How  small,  of  all  that  bnman  bearts  endnn. 
That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  caa  cause  or  care. 

\ 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment  were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered. Pure  and  undefiled  religion  was 
jiever  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  at  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
but  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 

freat  truths  of  religion  were  never  better  un- 
erstood ;  that  Christianity  was  never  more  com- 
pletely stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discoTer  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcrafl  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  7  Who  seeks 
to  put  any  blind  on  the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate  7  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  7  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  are  the  advanUges  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  possess  for  enjoying  ite  privi- 
legeiB,  that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  rellffious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
are,  has  clear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  souf^ 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
puter  of  thisVorld,  though  he  possess  every 
splendid  advantage  whi<£  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  stpetfect  form  of  government,  or  of  ti  per- 
fect church  esteblishmen^  because  I  am  speak- 
ing of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfbction.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  ffovernment,  and  the  best 
constituted  national  church,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfbction 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
•  convenient  season,  correct  whatsoever  sound 


policy  shall  suggest  as  wise  and  ezpadient  to 
be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it  does 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightednoss  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  oncfaari- 
teble  bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  for  a 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  philipic  in  other 
times ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  preseiii 
day,  unless  we  conjure  up  a  spirit  of  reIi|riioas 
chivfldry,  and  sally  forth  m  quest  of  imagmar  j 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecuticm  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  resoJt 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  are 
of  a  kind  far  difierent 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhappily 
produced  ite  too  common  eflfect,  in  relaxing  thie 
vigour  of  religious  exertion ;  if,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
affluence  produced  dissipation ;  let  us  imfdore 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarminf^ 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  and  quicken  the 
supine ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  has  less  to  fear  from  exiernal  tio* 
lence,  than  from  internal  decay;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  attack  is  often  really  beneficial, 
by  exciting  .that  activity  which  enables  ns  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligenoe  m 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  Ma^  they  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse  them,  is 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that  no 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  lor 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world ;  that  heresy  without,  is  less  to  be  dread- 
ed than  indifference  from  within ;  that  the  most 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scropuloas 
attention  to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  esteblished  dbcipline  and  opinioiis 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  litUe  to  the  en- 
largement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watehfulneas,  habitual  self. 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  some 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presomed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign- 
ing complainte  against  our  civil  administration, 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liberty 
of  the  pressw — Were  this  apprehension  well 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
a  free  oount^.  The  liberty  of  the  press  b  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilege  itself,  but  the  guar- 
dian of  all  our  other  liberties  and  priyileges,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  vet  eveiT 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  well 
aware  that  true  libet^  or  eyery  kind  is  scarcely 
inforior  in  importance  to  any  object  for  which 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  yery 
abuse  of  a  good,  often  makes  os  more  sensibfe 
of  the  valne  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  weO- 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  retain  all  her 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  wiD'  the 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  fSum  be  the  kssprund 
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Ar  oar  having  hiity  oontemplatod  the  diitorted 
leaUires  and  falsa  oolonring  of  her  caricature, 
as  preaented  to  as  by  the  daubing  hand  of  Gallic 
patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  TaJued,  would  it  really  be  so  very  heavy  a 
miafiirtonei  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  publica- 
tions, calculated  to  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  is  anzioas  to  preserve,  that 
peaoe  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
seenrsv  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  7  Would  it  be 
so  Ysry  grievous  a  national  calamitv,  if  the 
csrookeid    progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
should  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture 
forth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  o^n  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
Isoility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reokoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medici- 
nal repositories  7     And  can  the  easiness  of  ac- 
cess to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  seri. 
oasly  numbered  among  the  substantia  blessings 
of  any  countrv  7     Would  France,  at  this  day, 
have  bad  much  solid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d'Alem- 
bert  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  wide-spreading 
tree)  had  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  world,  or  been  less  profusely  circulatod  when 
in  it  7    And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  just  as  happj  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
fiuBoos  orations  of  citizen  Dupont  and  citizen 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
sued  and  philosophical  countries  7* 

Toretnm  to  these  orations : — We  have  too 
often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
misehieft  of  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  negleeted  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
misehieft  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  OS  by  the  two  metaphysical  legislators  above 
mentioned,  impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system  7 
When  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Mannel,  shall  be  perfected  7  When  the 
ftuita  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the  very 
ftuntains  of  knowledge  7  When  education  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
ahall  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 

*  Bztitct  from  Mons.  Manael's  Letter  to  the  Nstional 
Convention,  dated  January  'i6, 17S3. 

*The  priests  of  a  republic  are  its  magistrates,  the  law 
its  Mfff^l.  Wbat  mission  can  be  more  august  than  that 
of  the  instracton  of  youth,  who  having  themselves  esea* 
ped  from  the  hereditary  pnjudioe  of  all  sects,  point  out 
to  the  haman  race  their  inalienable  rights,  founded  upon 
that  rabiime  wisdom  which  pervades  all  nature.  Reli* 
fioQS  faith  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  intknt  seven 
yean  old,  will  lead  to  perfect  slavery:  or  donnas  at  that 
a|^  are  only  arbitrary  commanda  Ah !  what  is  belief 
without  eymination,  without  conviction.  It  renders 
■MO  eithennelancholy  or  mad,  A«. 

'Legislators!  Virtue  wants  neither  temples  nor  pyna> 
gognes.  It  is  not  from  priests  we  learn  to  do  good  or 
DODle  actions.  No  religion  must  be  taught  in  schools 
which  are  to  be  national  ones.  To  prescribe  one  would 
be  to  pnftr  it  to  all  others.— There  history  mnst  speak 
of  sects,  as  die  speaks  of  other  events.  It  would  become 
your  wisdom,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
paUie  should  not  enter  the  temples  befbre  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Reason  must  be  taken  by  surprise,  Slc 
Haidty  were  chiMreD  bora  before  they  fell  into  the  bands 
of  priesla,  who  flnt  bimded  their  eyes,  and  then  deliver- 
sdUsBioveriokiBfi.  Wherever  kiac^ase  to  govern, 
pkitt  most  cease  te  educate  * 


and  Christianity  as  eeoentrie  7  When  atheism 
shall  he  considered  as  a  proof  of  accomplished 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education?  When  the  regular  course  of  obedi- 
ence to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  re- 
nouncin^r  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deridmg  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  child,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  professed  in  the  convention, 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue,  what  hither- 
to even  the  fiiol  has  (nly  dared  to  say  in  hear^ 
J%U  there  i$  no  Ood,* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions — the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  oi|^  neighbour.  Now, 
as  these  two  principles  have  their  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from 
the  union ;  sa  impiety  furnishis  the  direct  oon- 
verse-^That  atheism  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cute  off  all  love  of,  and  com- 
munion with  God,  disqualifies  ibr  tlie  due  per- 
ibrmance  of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life* 
There  is,  in  ite  way,  the  same  consistency,  agree, 
ment  and  unifgrmity,  between  the  princhiples 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.* 

My  fellow  Christians !  This  is  not  a  strife  of 
words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinions 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
they  remained  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual 
differences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  charity : 
But  this  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  fun- 
damental  article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
is  layinj^  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorous 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness.  It  is 
tearing  up  the  Tory  foundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  exist, 
ence  of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  ipoUves,  ite 
sanctions,  ite  obligations,  ite  object,  and  ite 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable ; 
whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolera* 
tion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhaps,  but  derided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, ^  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  generally 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  ctrcumstanee,  that  though  the 
French  are  continually  binding  themselves  by  oaths, 
they  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God  in  any  oath 
which  has  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  It  may 
also  appear  curious  to  the  English  readers,  that  though 
in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congrstiilation,  which 
were  sent  by  the  associated  clubs  ftt>m  this  country  to 
thd  National  Convention,  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  yet  in  none 
of  the  answers  was  the  least  notice  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself  among 
every  description  of  men  in  France,  their  admiral  La- 
toucbe,  after  having  described  the  dangers  to  which  his 
ship  waa  exposed  in  a  storm,  says,  *  we  owe  our  exist, 
ence  to  the  tutelary  Genius  which  watches  over  the  des> 
tiny  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  defenden  of  liberty 
and  equality.'  ^ 
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preTalent  Atheists  are  not  witboat  tbcir  bigot, 
ry ;  they  too  have  their  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
monopoly  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  most 
superstitious  monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of 
their  invective,  would  probably  be  no  less  the 
rule  of  their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever 
be  backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  con. 
▼ince  us  that  irreligbn  never  persecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex. 
traet,  suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrepre- 
•entationt  has  been  pat  in  practice.  But  if  this 
onsupported  assertiiMi  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
suffer  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famont  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy, idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  series  of  false- 
hoods, and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro. 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con. 
tempt  of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso. 
lutely  despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
straint  and  subordination  should  follow,  though 
it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  is  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mind  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  extremity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofly  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christiaii  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French, 
that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
God,  Goo,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  to 
work  iniquity  with  greedinegs  7  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint, 
ed  end  ?  How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
offending  people — *  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart* 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in. 
to  a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  best  to  have  de- 
served their  assumed  application  of  most  Chris- 
tian^ was  also  most  favourable  to  their  acqu^si. 

*  It  may  be  objected  here,  that  this  is  not  applicable 
to  the  state  of  France ;  for  that  the  Roman  emperors 
were  not  atheists  or  deistg,  but  polytheists,  with  an  esta- 
blished religion.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  mo- 
dem infidels  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  persecutions, 
but  accuse  Christianity  of  being  tne  only  persecuting 
nligion ;  and  afi&nn  that  only  thorn  who  reAise  to  em- 
hraoe  it  dLicover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


tion  of  liberty  H^  his  moderation  and  hnimitHy 
facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  tbeir  pom; 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  e» 
ployed  to  degrade  his  person  and  character  ■ 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  notf 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  hii 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  exerted  thi 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  moet  nnfiats- 
nate  king,  and  on  the  inhuman  prooeediafs 
which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  parposB^ 
avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  desifirn  of  these 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  will  only  my, 
that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inveraioo  of  u 
order,  law,  humanity, Justice,  received  opiaka, 
gdbd  fiiith,  and  religion,  that  the  condoct  of  bis 
bloody  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  the 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  princqilBs 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  beeo  eoa- 
sidering.  Id  this  one  instance  we  moat  not  eaB 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  beaa 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  theee  tboma; 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over- 
turn of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportiooed 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence ;  so 
new  and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprize  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baffled  all  calcolaticHi,  has 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.     AnaJogy 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  pasaions ; 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  slen- 
der assistance  in  its  endeavours  to  develops  their 
future  plans.    We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rations] 
conclusions.    Their  crimes,  though  visibly  ooa- 
nectsd  by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so  sorpri- 
singly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  as 
to  mrnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  aign. 
ment  can  be  founded.    Nay,  such  is  their  inert* 
dible  eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rathM'sn 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  ths 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.    Their  condoct 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  which  is  not 
the  less  soimd  for  having  been  often  controvert* 
ed — ^That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pro- 
gress in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  or  in  the  embellishments  of  art, 
can  ever  thoroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  nsta- 
ral  human  hearty  without  reuoion.    IJie  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  tojiaanners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  da* 
gree,  a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  humanity ; 
but  attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  causes 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Chrutianity. 
Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  true 


*  Of  this  the  French  themselves  were  so  well 
ded,  that  the  tiUe  of  RestoraUmr  de  la  liberU  Frinuut^ 
was  tolemnly  given  to  Louis  X Vlth  by  the  CoDftitseal 
AMsmUy. 
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palish  is  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  body  on 
ivliose  rarfkce  it  is  prodaced.  It  depends  g^reatly 
oo  the  nature  of  the  sabstance,  is  not  superin- 
«liiced  by  accidental  causes,  bat  in  a  good  mea- 
sure proceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

7he  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  style, 
sentiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
BO  affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  lefl  keen 
and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
employ  his  pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
quite  sufficient  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
tire; fact  will  put  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
the  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
horrence, and  are  rejected  for  their  exaggera- 
tion in  works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
flat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
cords of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second  and 
third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of 
January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
principle,  and  practice,  should  ever  come  to 
flourish  amon^  u«,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
in  the  desolation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
irtruction  of  her  finest  monuments  of  art ;  she 
may  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
of  her  rocks  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
ing^ once  more  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
liberty  and  equality^  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 

Eine  and  the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi- 
ige  I  were  equally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
equally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
storation of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
the  oonaummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
brought  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread ! 
Groves  of  consecrated  mbletoe  may  happily  sue 
oeed  to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
may  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
their  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
as  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
their  religious  with  Uieir  political  opinions.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel- 
ings  of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
mable :  but  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
tain opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  certain  opinions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
Is  at  stake,  they  will  do  weU  to  keep  their  con- 
■ciences  tender,  in  order  to  which  they  should 
try  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
do  well  to  observe,  that  the  same  restless  spirit 
of  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
though  seemingly  unconnected  forms;  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  impatfence  of  restraint,  the 
■ame  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
tion, which  makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
bad  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
most infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
political  sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  present 
unparallsled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

Thera  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
multitudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
their  present  turbulent  government,  than  era- 
braoe  its  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
the  sober  conviction  of  their  own  judgment. 
These,  together  with  those  conscientioas  exiles 
whom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
Tet  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
Wtj  and  sdud  peaoe  to  their  native  country, 


when  light  and  order  shall  iprinf  fit>m  the  prS' 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  of 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Groat  Britain  to  these 
exiles  ?  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  such 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  she  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protected,  and  sup- 
ported among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
pecaliarly  disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  thou^ 
sand  priestBy  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy, 
and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity; and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historiaas  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions ;  which  they  record 
as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians  ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward  ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fascinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whoee  approbation  of  French  politics  com- 
menced in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  leases  and  terms  are  ob- 
jects of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  7 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  sufficesi 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coon- 
try  into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and  their  frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language, 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
otfratemization ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this 
country  have  adopted.    Little  would  a  simpls 

*  See  tbe  ecritoction  of  addresses  f^om  England 
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Btrtnger,  onmititted  in  thifl  new  and  BurpriBing^ 

dialect,  uninitracted  by  tlie  political  lezioogra^ 

phera  of  modem  France,  imagine  that  the  peace- 

nil  terma  of  jTeite-citfces  and  of  broiher,  the 

winning  offiar  offnedom  and'^jppineaa,  and  the 

warm  embrace  of  fratemUy^  were  only  watch- 

wordfl  by  which  they,  in  efl^ct, 

Cry  havoc. 
And  let  slip  tbe  dogs  of  war. 

In  nmnberleas  other  instances,  the  faahiona^ 
ble  language  of  France  at  this  day.  would  be  as 
iminlelligiDle  to  the  correct  writers  of  tbe  age 
of  Lonis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem- 
porary and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Vossius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  were 
he  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  stating,  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  puzzled  to  tell 
tbe  one,  as  to  foretel  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
kt  loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
tiie  ini^iuities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated  by  infinite  justice  to  act  *  as  storm  and 
tempeet  iulfilling  his  word,*  if  thev  are  commis- 
■ioned  to  perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avenging  thunderbolt,  let  us 
t^  at  least  to  extract  personal  benefit  from  a 
mational  calamity ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  and 
humbling  inquiry,  how  much  his  own  individual 
ofienceenave  contributed  to  that  awful  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
Tisitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  liave  separately  added  to  that 
common  stock  oi  abounding  miquity,  the  de- 
•oription  of  which  formed  ue  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  own — Pride^fuluetB  of  bread,  and  abun- 
danu  of  idUTieoo.  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master— Lora,  is  it  I? 
Let  us  learn  to  fear  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
«neray,  much  less  than  those  ini/iuities  at  home, 
which  this  alarming  dispensation  may  be  in- 
tended to  chastise. 

Tbe  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
•gainst  OS,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
in  every  respect ;  insomuch  tiiat  human  wisdom 
u  bafBed  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  bayonets,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap* 
jprehensions.  We  trust,  that  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  we  shall  be  defended  from  their  open 
iioetilities,  by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers, and  the  bravery  of  oar  fleets  and  armies ; 
bot  the  domestic  danger  arising  from  licentious 
and  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  Tigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re- 
ligion and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
world  and  aa  •tomity  of  happineee  in  the  next 


God  grant  that  those  who  go  ftrth  to  Ml 
our  batdes,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  tt 
number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  niai, 
that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  save  hj 
many  or  by  few.*    And  let  the  meanest  ameei 
us  who  remains  at  home  remember  aJao,  tibt 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  wdb^ 
of  the  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  printe 
life,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defendera.  by  fit- 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.     And  ia 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  hsw 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  ea. 
couragement  to  prar  for  the  soccesa  of  his  oom. 
try,  than  in  this  ?  Without  entering^  &r  intoaaj 
pditical  principles,  the    discussion    of  whicb 
would  be  m  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  ds. 
sign  of  this  litUe  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  renenge   ia  not  ov 
motive  to  this  war ;  conquest  is  not  our  object; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hoetility  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  govemmcut 
of  France.*    Toe  present  war  is  ondonbCedly 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles.    It 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitatioo,  our 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  Ubertf, 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.   It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savage 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  religioB, 
as  well  as  all  government.    If  ever  tberemrea 
war  was  undertaken  on  tbe  ground  of  self-da. 
fence  and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  be  Itle- 
ndly  said  to  fi^ht  pro  aeis  et  socxs,  this  aeems 
to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religioos 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  Bot  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of  either  tbe 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava- 
gance in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inca- 
pable of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischiefl  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  comprehen- 
sive desolation,  which  philoaopky^faUely  toealL 
edf  has  produced  in  three  years. 

Christians  !  it  is  not  a  small  thin? — it  it  your 
life !  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  yon  da- 
test,  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with 
those  manners,  phrases,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  tlie  humble  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap. 
pearance  of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  paths 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  but  at  for  u$  and  our 
houtett  we  will  terve  the  Lord, 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God !  be. 
fore  that  awful  oeriod  arrives,  which  shall  ex- 
hibit the  dreadful  effecto  of  such  an  education 
as  the  French  nation  are  instituting ;  before  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  without 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  contempt  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  merejr 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  heart's 
lusts.    But  after  having  made  them  a  fearfiil 

*  See  the  leport  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speecb  in  the  Howe  of 
Ooaunons,  on  February  12, 1793,  pablislied  by  WoodfkIL 
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ejEample^to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a 
people  can  do,  who  have  caat  off  the  fear  of 
QThoe,  do  Thou  gracioasly  bring  them  back  to  a 
aense  of  that  law  which  they  have  violated,  and 
^o  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


abused ;  ao  that  they  may  happily  find,  while 
the  discovery  can  be  attended  wiih  hope  and 
consolation,  that  doubilen  there  i$  a  reward  for 
the  righteoue  ;  verily ^  there  ii  a  CM  whojudgM 
the  earth. 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

WITH  A  VIXW  or  TBS  FRIKCIPLES  ANA  OONDUCT  PREVALENT  AMONG  WOMEN  OF  RANK  AND  fORTUNS. 

May  you  so  raise  yonr  character  that  you  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  thlnr,  and 
leave  posterity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  ezample« — Lord  Halifax. 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall ! 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador*d, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown ! — Coioper. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  ezercbed  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
defective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  parity  of  conduct — to 
train  them  in  such  a  manneV  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
censure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint- 
ment if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  sabsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of 
character  ibr  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them  7 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to 
public  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
interests  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  tura  their  attention 
to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women 
Wliidi  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  excliteively^  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
which  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
qualities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
on  the  nature  of  one  country :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
not fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
it  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
map  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  must 
be  confined  to  that  country  which  be  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
bling circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  enoomiums  of  modem 
Iravellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
over  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  com- 
parative praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  Englieh  women.  To  be  flattered  for  exoellinff  those  whose 
standard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading -kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all 
praise  derived  firom  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
oomparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
might  be  if  aU  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error :  but 
the  OTGice  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  the  end 
in  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  eulogium  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  nor 
would  just  objects  for  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats— with 
women  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  dec^  humility  to  their  own— women  who,  diflUnguished  &x  wit  and  genius,  are  eminent 
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for  domestic  qualitim — who,  exceUing  ia  the  fine  arts,  have  carefully  enriched  their 

in^s — who,  enjojing  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God— who,  poaseeain^  elevmtad 

think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  ia  little  known,  she  is  persuaded ;  for  it  i«  the 
nature  of  soodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  seem,  by 
romoor  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.    It 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  seizing  the 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body :  a  ibw 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  tske  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  saem  to  fiD 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  exciting  a  false   iflea  of 
multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this 
arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  for  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who 
not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  fi)r  a  satire  on  the  avom 
licentious,  who,  ureed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination ;  and  led  away  by 
love  of  fashion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  obliTiaa. 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taks 
decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  tqe  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  lose  their  own  right 
victions,  virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluctantly 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  < 
of  safety. — To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no;  _ 
easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  Ibrtfaer.* 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fkinter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  theeoB- 
fluenoe  of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  opposition  wiU  soon  be  the  only 
things  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictness  in  this  little  book. 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed* — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  <^ce  of  Baptism  as  merely 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teaehei^ 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  Ats 
age  of  our  children ; — then,  indeed,  the  prevaling  system  of  education  and  manners  trf*  which 
these  pages  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safely, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  gailt  a£  vio- 
lated vows — But,  if  the  obligation  which  christian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
dinance have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names 
and  dates — ^if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  God  as  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctifier ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
assigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — ^i£^  having 
once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — if,  after  having  enlisted  them  under  tM  banners 
of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  let  them  laj  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alUance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  these  enemies — if,  afler  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if,  after  such  a  covenant  we 
should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of 
their  instruction~-if  all  this  be  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modem  Education,  and  on  the 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  common  sense, 
as  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to 
object  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  in- 
fallible  rule  of  judgment ;  if  on  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  censurable 
for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictions,  she  will  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condeomed  by  that  court  to 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits.  < 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conceives  herself  to  be  exempt  fh>m  that 
natural  corruption  of  tlie  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit ;  that 
she  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world ,  as  if  from 
the  critic^s  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beines,  in 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  from  the  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
same  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  these 
pages,  and  a  sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  bewever,  a 
sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  which 
has  so  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  per- 
formance. 

Batb,  March  H  1799. 
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STRICTURES 


ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Addrese  to  loomen  of  rank  and  fortune^  on  the 
effects  of  their  influence  on  society. — Suggeo- 
Homo  for  the  exertion  tfitin  variouo  instanceo. 

Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of  which 
women  of  the  higher  claas  will  be  peculiarly 
accountable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  they  can  scarcely  rate  too  highly.  This 
talent  is  influence.  We  read  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
it  had  cost  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  could 
oTortum  in  a  single  day  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  variety  of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed 
influence  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
to  reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
jpwerful  force  when  exerted  ia  its  true  direc- 
tion. 

The  general  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
more  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus. 
tomed  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  on  tlie  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Even  those 
who  admit  the  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
manners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in- 
fluence of  female  principles  on  their  character. 
In  the  former  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
sufficiently  conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
backward  in  turning  it  to  account  But  there 
are  nobler  objects  to  be  effSscted  by  the  exertion 
of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
are  oflen  unreasonably  confident  where  they 
ought  to  be  difiident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
diffident  just  when  they  ought  to  feel  where 
their  true  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
it  To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
to  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
vanity  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
grading triumph  of  those  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
caprice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
clude from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge : 
and  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
women  is  carried  to  the  highest  excess,  ihey  are 
olaveo;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adoration  which  is  pafd  to  mere  external 
charms. 

But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
fying scene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sex  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
laws,  of  a  pure  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
pleasures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de- 
lightful intercourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
hope,  that  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  polishing  when  they  are  able  to  re- 
form ;  with  entertaining  when  they  may  awaken ; 
and  with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
bring  into  action  powers  of  which  the  cfTccts 
may  be  commensurate  with  Iternity. 

Vol.  I.  87 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,*  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle^  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  contribute  their  full  and  fiiir  propor- 
tion towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  refinement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  delicacy  of  their 
sex  ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  moet  ap- 
propriate exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle!  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafler  make  of 
this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree, 
tlie  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  our  country  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con- 
federating  their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians  :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator ;  it  is  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  amusing ;  but  with- 
out propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen. 
did  eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renounces  all  commen- 
dation but  what  ia  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi- 
ple, and  genuine  feelings  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  lens  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
of  rom^tic  and  exag^ferated  panegyric  thaa 
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with  that  beautiful  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  first  mo- 
ther, when  he  delineates 

*  ThOM  thoaaand  deenuUB  which  daily  flow 
From  all  tier  word*  and  actions.* 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  discretion.  A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her  sex,  as  a  female  Machiavel  or  warlike 
Thalestris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  peculiarly 
ungraceful  in  a  female.  Even  religious  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serving  God.  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natursJ  passions  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas- 
sionate. Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
her  temper.  Many,  because  they  defend  a  rell- 
gious  opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 

fiut  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim'  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
stitutions and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal  instruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whose  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
versation defends  :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconcilably  opposite.  The  words  may 
be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infideL  She  who,  with  a 
half-earnestness  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
fashion;  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a 
iaint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  ahe 
affects  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
vances her  credit  fi>r  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  tliat  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses, or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  is  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good-whioh  are  daily  presenting  them- 
selves to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to  be 
pointed  out.  Yet  of  tlie  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oc- 
casions, and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac- 
complish we  may  form  some  idea  l^  the  ill 


effects  which  we  actoaDy  see  prodace|d,  tliraagfc 
the  mere  levity,  careleamess,  and  inattintwi 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  who 
are  looked  up  to  at  standards  in  the  fiiehinnahls 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  ftabia, 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  minfthiB^ 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  there  is  oe 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  tios,  and 
under  the  false  ooloura  of  that  indolent  hundlily^ 

*  what  good  can  /do 7*  ooold  be  broa|rfat  toaeam 
its  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  the 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  bj  oonatantly 
throwing  a  little  casual  weight  into  the  wrong 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  nng^oardea 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self-ootnplaeenl 
dream.  If  she  could  conceive  how  moch  aha 
may  be  diminishing  the  rood  impreaaiona  at 
young  men ;  and  if  she  ootud  imagine  how  lilds 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion,  makes  her  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  aUer  (how- 
ever loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  aha 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  froa 
pure  good  nature;  and  in  the  second,  fran 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  aelf-tove.^ — But  on 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  inafiila 
herself,  if  she  habitually  took  into  aoooant  the 
important  doctrine  of  consequences :  and  if  aha 
reflected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitnal  cor- 
ruptions make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
may  seem  to  eome  short  of  by  their  weigrht: 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  amon^  the 
higher  class  of  women,  inconaideratUn  is  addior 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almoet  afl 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  fbree, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  intm^est  of 
Christianity :  it  .is  not  reasoning,  for  that  may 
be  answered ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  the 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  invec- 
tive, for  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  tba 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not'evidenoe,  for  hap- 
pily we  have  that  all  on  our  side :  it  is  aimociJi, 
the  most  deadlv  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerring 
shaA  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fashionable 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readilj  adopt- 
ed, or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  which 
the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
the  last  a^  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 

*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  tlieir  firmness  who  assert 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  tost 
This  light,  keen,  missile  weapon,  the  irresololB, 
unconfirmed  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  ofia- 
fidelity  united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has  perhafs 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  Uiaia 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelinprs ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  of  tho 
principles  of  Christianity :  without  parting  with 
his  respect  for  religion,  na  sete  oat  with  the  too 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  repotatioQ 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionaUa  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difllcolt  for 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society; 
he  can  as  yet  reipl  profknenem ;  nay,  be  can 
*  Loni  SbafteslMUT. 
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-withfltmnd  the  banter  of  a  dob.  He  has  aenae 
enough  to  Bee  throngfi  the  miaerable  fallaciea 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  spirit  enouj^h  to  ex- 
poee  its  malignity.  So  far  he  does  well,  and 
j^ou  are  ready  to  congratulate  hioi  on  his  secu- 
rity. You  are  mistaken :  the  principlea  of  the 
ardent,  and  hitherto  promising  adventurer,  are 
shaken,  just  in  that  very  society  where,  while 
lie  was  looking  for  pleaaure,  he  doubted  not  of 
aafety.  In  tiie  company  of  certain  women  of 
good  fashion  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship- 
wreck of  his  religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with 
levity  or  derision  subjects  which  he  has  been 
need  to  hear  named  with  respect  He  could 
oonfute  an  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  so- 
phistry ;  but  he  cannot  atand  a  laugh.  A  sneer, 
not  at  the  truth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
bj  none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
gravity,  its  unseaaonableness,  its  dolness,  puts 
all  his  resolution  to  flight  He  feels  his  mis- 
tnke,  and  struggles  to  recover  his  credit;  in  or- 
der to  which  he  adopts  the  gay  affectations 
of  tryiog  to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
gnoes  on  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  deny  things  which  he  does  believe  ;  and 
all  toeftce  th*j  first  impression,  and  to  recover 
a  reputation  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
or  fidl,  in  those  circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious 
to  shine. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
eelfishness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  (from  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
penijlage^  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
progress  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
in  young  persons  of  fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
a  temporary  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
(for  the  'great  vulgar'  have  their  jargon)  blights 
the  first  promise  of  seriousness.  The  ladles  of 
tmt  have  certain  watoh-words,  which  may  be 
deCectsd  as  indicaUons  of  this  spirit  The 
clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
appellation  of  7%«  Panmu.  Some  ludicrous 
■flsociation  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
idea  of  religion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
ventured  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
nentiy  nious  character,  hia  gbwing  ardour  is 
eztingutshed  with  a  laugh :  and  a  drawling  de- 
claration, that  the  person  in  question  is  really  a 
mighty  karmUtw  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
lone  which  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  be  a 
good  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more 'dangerous  to  true  piety 
then  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
on  parody,  burlesifue,  ifony,  and  caricature, 
prodttooe  little  that  is  sublime,  either  in  genius 
or  in  virtue ;  but  they  amuke  and  we  live  in  an 
■ge  which  mast  be  amused,  though  genius, 
Mling,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice. 
Nothing  ohtUs  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
frigid  sarcasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
■ind  should  be  kept  partioidarly  clear  of  all 
light  associations.  This  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tMioe,  that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
been  early  aoeostomed  to  certain  ludicrous  com- 
binations, were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 
deaneed  fipom  the  impuritiet  contracted  by  this 
levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 


in  their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  place :  their 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  imagina- 
tions were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
woald  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  they  could 
not  dismiss  f^om  their  minds  images  which  her 
purity  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
were  thought  necessary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by  appropriate 
and  discriminating  terms:  when  the  words 
venerable,  learned,  sa^cious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specific 
marks  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
tors of  fashion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro- 
per to  comprise  all  merit  m  one  establisned 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
pieoMant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  intellectual  exceUence.  Every  in- 
dividual, from  the  gravest  professors,  of  the 
gravest  professions,  down  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
pleatatUf  or  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  unner 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  bore. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  worth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  p^hape  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  titlv  of  plea$ant. 
For  according  to  this  modern  classification  there 
is  oft  intermediate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faulta  do 
not  spring  from  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  oflife, 
a  more  regular  administration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
the  present  is  distinguished  by  an  indolent  pel- 
fishness,  our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  bftok  the  frantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fkn- 
tastic  empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 


men. 


of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seized  upon,  and  rationally  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  was  relipon  and  chastity, 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 
man ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adpring 
votaries  fW)m  the  pedestal  to  which  an  absurd 
I  idolatry  had  lifled^er :  yet  let   her  remember 
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that  it  is  the  same  religion  and  the  eame  chas- 
tity which  once  raised  her  to  sach  an  elevation, 
that  must  still  furnish  the  noblest  energies  of 
her  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
still  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absurdities 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  plume 
ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  glories 
in  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high :  and  let  us  remember  that  constancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so :  and  women  of  de- 
licacy would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica- 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour ;  how  fiir  it  be  delicate  to 
sneer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understanding  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence;  to  bur- 
lesque that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  manners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit^th  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  frenzy,  and  preposterous  ^^Im- 
tempt  of  danger,  traversed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
by  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  other 
periadt  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  it. 
more  than  one.  country  at  least  they  stiU  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  fbared,  oontemn  his  precepts,  still  more  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
his  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  oonoeive  infiddlUy  to  be  associated,  rathyr 
than  firom  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  owii 
sake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  ae  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
mption  which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect  Not  to  have  b^n  wrong, 
but  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
is  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experimental  thing  which  is  to  grow  gra- 


dually out  of  observation  and  practice,  and  lofci 
improved  by  the  accumulatinig'  additioiu 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  agea.  Oar 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  r , 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perrection ;  bat  is  as 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  vi^faich  siarto 
at,  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a^gr. 
from  the  heads  of  our  modern  thandercra.  0^ 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allnsioii,  a  perftet 
saystem  is  noto  expected  inevitably  to  spn^ 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  fabled  bird  m 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  tte 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  bat  If 
the  destruction  of  its  predecesaor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  wliat  is  redondaii^ 
pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  nnpplylng  wki$ 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  i«  wrong,  wc 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  relbrm  tf 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord  Peter's*  ooai,  ahewod 
his  zeal  by  crying  out,  *Tear  away,  broChsr 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven ;  never  mind,  m 
you  do  but  tear  away.' 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably  rest 
away  some  valuable  parts  of  that  strong,  rick 
native  stu^  which  formed  the  ancient  textors 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  moeli 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  thereto  affirm.    But  thoug-h  it  lairiy 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  judgment  ts 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  boooor 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoice  tbat  the 
spirit  of  generosity  in  sentiment,  and  of  ardour 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  tbeo  as 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreaaonably  low. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  tbs 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  ss 
happily   effected  throughout  all  the  p^^'^htJ 
countriAi  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extravagan- 
cies the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  fir 
imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which  he  never 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into  disrspols 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  it  is  be- 
come the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparaUr 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi^ 
culous  to  that  which  is  serious  and  heroie. 
Some  modern  works  of  wit  have  aiwisted  m 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtues 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childuh  simphcity,  and  ignotanee 
of  the  world:  and  unnecessary  pains  have  besa 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  tha 
spring  of  whatever  is  freat  and  exoellent  in  the 
human  character.    The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  Tarluflfo  of  Moliere  is  un- 
equalled ;  but  true  generosity  and  true  religion 
will  never  lose  any  Uiing  of  their  intrinsic  valoe, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  Isgi* 
timate  objects  for  satire. 

Bat  to  return  from  this  too  long  digressioB, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  T£ise  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  feeling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will  not  oooeeifs 
how  much  less  rormidable  the  ridicule  of  alibis 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  tliose  women  to  whom  he  has  been  tsoght  to 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  £ch  a 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  abw  to  work  him- 
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elf  up,  by  the  ibrco  of  geoulne  Christian  prin- 
lipki,  to  such  a  pitch  of  true  heroism,  as  to  re. 
use  a  challeoge  (and  tt  requires  more  real  cou. 
m^e  to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
irho  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
he  dreadful  [ysillanimity  of  the  world,  when  he 
B  told  that  no  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter 
ook  on  him  but  with  contempL  While  we  have 
sleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Gothic  ages,  it 
rere  to  ba  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
sriminal  of  all  their  institutions.  Why  chivalry 
ihoold  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob- 
ect,  the  tingle  eombatf  should  designate  a  gen- 
Jeman,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Nay,  the 
;>laiisible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
;»ractioe  is  continued  ;  for  the  %hter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  pretends  to  be  a  glorious  redresser  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers;  no  longer  considers 
bimself  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fear 
»f  nnmerited  reproach,  oflen  selfishly  hazards 
the  happiness  of  his  Rarest  connexions,  and  al> 
B^ays  comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  qf  an  ac 
knowledged  command  of  the  Almighfy.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  female 
influence  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
[who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
be  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
the  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who,  not  be- 
cause  he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
commit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  Ae  deci- 
sions of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
receive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine, who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  &- 
ther  or  the  injured  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba- 
nished the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  from 
TirtuouB  society  ?  Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
very  handsome,  or  very  brate,  or  very  fashion- 
able, is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
nourable competition  for  his  favour  ?  Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popularity  attached  to  his  atten- 
tions 7  But,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
is  often  a  substitute  for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  company,  women  of  dis- 
tinction sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
Tisible  pleasure  they  ^metimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
luble small-talk  they  admire,  whose  sprightly 
nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  justify  or 
extenuate,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
tends  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac- 
ter, because  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable  as 
be  is. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  ihtroduce  a  new  part  of 
my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
inconceivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  considered,  when  any  popular  work, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
subject,  such  as  politics,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  sound 
Christian  principles  7  It  jnay  not  have  been  ne- 
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cessary;  nor  prudently  praotloable,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in- 
forms the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  something  of  its  spirit  will  dif- 
fuse itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
least  a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  thst  he 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improte  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  from  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring'  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  tlie  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief?* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thin^  which  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  tJ»ir  influence 
could  banish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of 
belles  lettres,  is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  revela- 
tion are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  lurks  under  the  harmless  or  in* 
structive  names  of  general  history^  natural  Aw- 
fory,  travels,  voyages,  lives,  encyclopedias,  critic 
cism,  and  romance  ?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  these  works  contain  much  admirable  matter ; 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  just  descrip- 
tions, faithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  7  But  while  *  the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,'  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  The  author  has  oflen  heard  it  mentioned  as  matter 
of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  should  have  blemished  hia 
elerant  history  with  the  two  notoriously  offensive  chap* 
ters  aj^ainst  Christianity.  But  does  not  this  regret  seem 
to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omission,  have 
been  left  safe  and  unexceptionable  ?  May  we  not  rather 
consider  these  chapters  as  a  fktal  rock  indeed ;  but  as  a 
rock  enlightened  by  a  beacon,  feirly  and  unequivocally 
warning  us  of  the  Burroundinjf  perils?  To  change  the 
metaphor— Had  not  the  mischieft  of  these  chapters  been 
rendered  thus  conspicuous,  the  incautious  reader  would 
have  been  still  left  expofN>d  to  the  fiital  eflfocts  of  the 
more  disguised  poison  which  is  infused  through  almost 
all  parts  of  the  volumes.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  spirit 
so  virulent  against  revealed  religion  as  these  two  chap- 
ters indicate,  would  be  incessantly  pouring  out  aome 
of  its  infectious  matter  on  every  occasion ;  and  would 
even  industriously  make  the  opportunities  which  it  did 
not  find  7 
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NAreli,  wbiclk  chiefly  vatd  to  be  dangerooi 
in  one  respect,  are  now  become  miichieToas  in 
a  thoosand.  Thev  are  ocmtinoally  shiAin^r  their 
rround^  and  ennurging  their  ephere,  and  are 
daily  beconiAg  Tdiiclet  of  wider  miechief. 
Soowtimes  they  concentrate  their  force,  and  are 
at  ooee  employed  to  diffase  deetrnctive  fmlitice, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
Rooeteao  was  the  first  popular  dispenser  of  this 
complicated  drog,  in  which  the  deleterioiis  in- 
fbsion  was  strong,  and  the  effect  proportionably 
fiitaL  For  he  does  not  attempt  to  sednce  the  af- 
fections bnt  through  the  mediom  «f  the  princi- 
ples. He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
niined,  repenting,  and  restored ;  bat  with  a  iar 
more  mischieroos  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
Taloe  of  chastitVf  and  with  pemicioos  subtlety 
attempts  to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibits  a  ▼irtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment;  not  of  pas- 
•ion,  but  of  cdnviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
oiple.  With  a  metaphysical  sophistr]^  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  derelic- 
tion of  those  that  afe  her  mom  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic  praise,  he  tempto  her  to  aspire;  pow^ 
orfuUv  insinuating,  that  to  thb  splendid  system 
ehastity  does  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting the  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as  the  most  efiectual  way  to  in- 
flame the  iittagination  and  deprave  the  heart 
The  rare  mischief  of  this  author,  coaii>te  in  his 
power  of  seducing  by  falsehood  those  who  Jove 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  Tice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  f  irlue :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
white  tbe^  fancy  they  are  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest feehnp^s  of  their  nature.  Many  authors 
will  more  mfallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-disposed :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exquisite  art,  and  inextrica- 
ble workmanship,  spread  to  entengle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consiste  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  liberty. 

Some  of  our  reoint  popular  publications  ha^e 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
■chool ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  from^em 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
out  of  which  these  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
are  characters  who  practice  superfluous 'acte  of 
generosity,  while  tiiev  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  du&s,  who  combine  inflated 
ientimente  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophes to  the  passions,  bujt  no  attenr^it  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
vidual attachment ;  that  no  dut^  existe  which 
is  not  prompted  by  feeling ;  Uiat  impulse  Lb  the 


main-spring  of  virtoous  aetiooi,  w^iIIb  lam  tai 
religion  are  cmly  unjust  restrainla  ;  the  fenasr 
imposed  by  arbitrary  min,  the  latter  by  the  sb* 
surd  prejudices  of  timorous  and  vmenli^leBd 
conscience.  Alas!  they  do  not  know  tbaS  tftt 
best  creature  of  im|Hilse  that  evq|  lived,  is  but  • 
wayward,  unfixed,  nnprincupled  beiii|r  *  Tbd. 
the  best  natHral  man  requires  a  curb  ;  and  naek 
that  balance  to  the  afie^ions  which  Chrisliaflitf 
alone  can  fumish«  and  without  which  benevolBi 
propensities  are  no  security  to  Tirtoe-  Aai 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  sa^,  in  wpite  of  ibi 
monopoly  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  ^ 
loeophy  lays  daim,  that  the  kammn  dotiee  ef  Ibt 
second  UUe  have  never  once  been  well  per&na- 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectora  of  that  previoos  por- 
tion of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  daty  to  Gwi. 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  theee  efaarae. 
ten  compassion  is  erected  into  the  thraae  d 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  d 
plebian  virtues.    It  is  considered  ae  i 
amplification  of  sentimeni  that  crediUira 
be  defVmuded,  while  the  money  due  to  them  ■ 
lavisheo  in  dazzling  acta  of  charity  to  eome  eh- 
jeet  that  affecte  the  senses ;  which   perazysmi 
of  charity  are  made  the.sponge  of  every  aia,  aid 
ihe  substitute  of  every  virtue :  the  wools  iodi' 
reeUy  tending  to  intimate  bow  v«rj  htmevtlrtd 
people  are  v^  are  not  Ckri&tiana,    From  bbsbv 
of  these  oompoeitions,  indeed,  Christiaiuty  ii 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  ezelndsd; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospd, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  tUi 
world  is  .looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  whiek 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  etrils  arisisg 
solely  from  the  defeete  of  human  government^ 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispenaatioos  of 
God ;  is  which  poverty  is  represented  aa  mereif 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restrainte  which  tend  ts 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  aa  the  mod 
flagrant  injustice.    The  Gospel  ess  make  no 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  feOes 
creatures ;  in  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happinesa,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  t^  poor  better  than  God 
loves  thepi)  would  defeat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not 
of  remuneration.  The  Gospel  can  have  nothing 
to  dp  with  a  systom  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to 
a  litUe  human  imperfection,  and  Old  Baily 
crimes  are  softened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses ;  and  in  which  the  turpttods  w  afi 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commite,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  toleradng  all  the  vicea  oooi- 
mitted  by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fete!  to 
that  class  whom  I  am  addressinf  ia,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  aU  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  on 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  uom  gene, 
ral  happiness;  yet  it  commonly  happena  that 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  some,  even  of  those  man 
virtuoui  norel  writers,  who  inUud  to  eepoQfe  tbe  eauie 
of  religion,  yet  exhibit  such  (kite  viewe  of  it.  I  haie 
lately  leen  a  work  of  eome  merit  in  this  way,  which  was 
meritoriously  designed  to  -expofee  the  implies  of  the 
new  philoeophy.    Bat  tbe  writer  betrajred  hia  own  im« 

eerftct  knowledae  of  the  Christianity  he  was  defendiii^, 
y  making  hit  hero,  whom  he  propooed  as  a  patteca, 
Jightaditilt 
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tiie  hero  or  heroine,  who  has  particularly  yiolo- 
jed  the  letter  of  the  eeventh  commaadmeDt,  and 
sontinaes  to  live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
ipirit,  is  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevo- 
^t,  BO  tender  or  so  brave;  and  the  temptation 
m  represented  as  so  irrMtatibU^  (for  all  these 
^ilosophers  are  Hitalists)  the  predominant  and 
siierished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its 
pollutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  sorronoded, 
ind  relieved  with  shining  qualities,  that  the  in* 
nooent  and  impressible  younflr  reader  is  brought 
to  loee  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
in  the  complacency  she  feels  for  the  engaging 
rirtues  of  the  criminal- 
There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
BDoe  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
npmi  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  virtue.  They  are  called 
open,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  wnole  weight 
of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swarms 
of  publications  now  daily  issoinff  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravagfng  pre- 
decessors of  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
other  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
Tilized  society.  Thoee  readers,  whose  purer 
taste  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  dassic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
astonishment  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
overpower iog  the  Greekp  and  Romans.  They 
behold  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of*  chaos  attd 
old  night,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
sitions, which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
us, unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
of  Bagshot  ;* 

GoTfons  and  Hydrai,  and  Chimeras  dire  1 
These  oompositioiis  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
and  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
in  which,  with  that  eon§i$tency  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
who  most  earnestly  deny  the  immortaJity  of  the 
soul,  are  most  eager  to  introduce  the  machinery 
of  ghosts. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
▼ears ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
industry,  and  with  some  efiect :  but  the  plain 
sense  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  our  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rose 
superior  to  the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces, not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
originated,  and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
but  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beaeon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  tliem  from  destruction.  In  this 
country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  every  thing  which  issues  from  the  French 
press  is  receiv^  with  jealousy;  and  a  work,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  is  rejected 
with  indignation. 

*  Tbe  newspann  announce  that  flehillefs  tragodjr  of 
the  Robben,  which  inflamfid  tbe  youni  nobility  of  Ger- 
nany  to  enlist  thenwelves  into  a  band  of  hic[hw-aymen 
to  rob  in  the  foreets  of  Boheniia,  is  now  acting  in  En* 
gland  by  penons  of  quality! 


But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  vid 
pose  in  confident  security.  The  moder: 
ties  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  Ktfile  lei 
fatigable  in  dispeising  their  pemicioqs  do 
than  the  first  apostles  were  in  prspa|fatii] 
pel  truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  w< 
but  they  have  by  no  means  desisted  fn 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Chr 
ty  in  this  island,  appears  at  the  present  n 
to  be  their  srand  aim.  Deprived  of  the 
Mice  of  the  IVeneh  press,  they  are  now  a1 
ing  to  attain  their  object  under  the  ck 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature, 
scions  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  1( 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  against  thf 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  g 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeav 
interest  the  foelings  of  the  reader,  sometii 
favour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  othei 
on  the  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  re 
religion.  Foetry  as  well  as  prose,  romai 
well  as  history,  writings  on  philosophical  i 
as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been  ei 
ed  to  instil  the  principles  of  lUuminismi 
incredible  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtai 
translations  ot  every  book  which  was'  suj 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corruptipg  the  heart  c 
Reading  the  understanding.  In  many  of 
translations,  certain  bolder  passages,  ' 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  wouU 
excited  disgust  in  EIngland,  are  wholly  oi 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  cer 
though  more  ihiwly,  prepared  for  the  full 
of  the  saiiw  poison  to  be  administered  in  a  i 
er  degree  at  another  period. 

liOt  not  those  to  whom  these  pages  i 
dressed  deceive  themselves,  by  supposin 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  mos 
ously  whether  I  speak  truth,  in  assertin 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain 
this  moment  principally  directed  against 
male  breast    G)nscious  of  the  influence 
men  in  civil  society,  conscious  of  the 
which  female  infidelity  produced   in  f 
they  attribute  the  ill  success  of  their  atten 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  < 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.    They  are  nov 
loosly  labouring  to  destroy  the  religious 
pies  of  women,  and  in  too  many  instance 
fatally  succeeded.    For  this  purpose,  no 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  th< 
cles  of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same 
ment  has  been  held  out  to  the  women 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  firs 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge 
ten  to  tbe  precepts  of  the  new  German  e: 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  i 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placec 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  p 
ted  to  indulge  in  all  tlioee  gratifications 
custom,  and  not  religion  has  tolerated 
male  sex. 

liCt  us  jealously  watch  every  deepening 
in  the  change  of  manners ;  let  us  mark 
step,  however  inconeiderable,  whose  tend* 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stat 
nor  retrograde ;  and  to  have  departed  frt 
desty,  simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  t 
made  a  progress.    It  is  not  only  awful) 
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thftt  since  the  new  principlet  liaye  been  afloat, 
tDomen  have  been  too  eagerly  inquisitive  afler 
these  monstrous  compositions;  but  it  is  true 
also,  that  wiUi  a  new  and  ofibnsive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  uxnnen  of  charac- 
ter n:ake  little  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fami- 
liarily  with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  ^  which  should  not 
be  so  much  as  nanled  among  them.  By  allow- 
ing their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
Contagious  matter,  they  are  irrecoverablv  taint- 
ing them ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  may 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exci- 
ting in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gnitification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  facili' 
tated. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
writinga  ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  t^  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage  :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  ^t  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi- 
derate of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  plav  of  the  Stranger.  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  adtdtresit  witieh,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  the  world,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  hdld  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine 
IS  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
seducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement — ^The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  aSectiou  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wifo*s  repent- 
ance, forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 

Erove.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
er  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune,  together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife !  fiut 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Oerman  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
der  the  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
they  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  roost  solemn 
covenant  that  can  be  made  with  roan,  nor  dis- 
obeyed  one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
was  made  by  a  German  dramatist,  which  forms 


an  sBra  in  manners,  a  direct  vindication  afadol' 
ikry  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  by  a.  wDmmmm, 
a  professed  admirer  andlroitator  of  the  Germu 
suicide  Werter.  Tke  female  Werter^  as  she  is 
styled  bv  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  en- 
titled, '  the  Wrongs  of  Women/  that  adniioy 
is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restrictions  placed  cb 
it  by  the  laws  of  flngland,  constitute  one  of  tlie 
Wrongs  of  Women. 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  Ibis 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modern  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  des- 
perate work  of  the  passions  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  urge  thoir  violence,  in  exteoiiatifea 
of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them.  They  solidt 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  Eilooded 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  most 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  the  satumios 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Theits 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit: 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  aboii 
them,  as  in  the  infomal  flimats  described  hf 
Milton-r 

Tbe  parching  air* 
Burns  firore,  and  frost  performs  th'  efkctm  of  fire. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedoess 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtoe,  and 
like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  the 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.     Its  be- 
numbing touch  communicates  a  torpid  alnggisii' 
ness  which  paralyses  the  soul.    It  descants  oq 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  grossest  acts 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  aliay  the  tu- 
mult of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  then 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  munle 
of  present  restraint  and  future  aceonntableness.* 
The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exquisite 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  baartr 
checks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stops 
the  pulse  of  goodness  l^  the  extinction  of  tbt 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  Ibnntaiii 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  ofieaders 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthful  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  forvid  but  licentious  imaginatioo 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  eflectod 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desola- 
tion indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  ncit  t«- 
faUMy  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  The 
country,  though  deluged,  and  devastated,  wtt 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  lost, 
the  eeede  of  vegetation  were  not  absolntely  era> 
dicated ;  so  that,  afler  a  long  and  barren  blank, 
fertility  might  finally  return. 

But  the  heart  once  infected  with  this  newly 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  in  its 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  relate  of 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  those  de- 
voted cities  once  stood,  which  fbr  their  poUutaoos 
were  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven.  It  ocMntiaosa 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrifying  waters.    No  whole- 

*  *  When  the  north  wind  Mnweth  it  devonrelk  the 
mountains,  and  bumeth  the  wilderness,  and  coasumeUI 
the  frass  as  fireT  Eccles.  xL  90. 
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0ome  blade  erer  more  shooti  ap ;  the  air  it  ao 
tainted  that  no  liTtng  thing  aubaista  within  ita 
inflaence.  Near  the  ■nlphareoaa  pool  the  very 
prineipla  of  being  ia  annihilated.  All  ia  death, 

DtatJi,  uimpealable,  eleraal  death  I 

But  let  na  take  oomibrt,  Theae  projecte  are 
not  jet  generally  realised.  Theae  atrociona 
principlea  are  not  yet  adopted  into  oommon 
praecioe.  Thoagh  corruption  aeema  with  « 
eonfluent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  na  from 
«very  quarter,  yet  there  ia  atill  left  among  ua  a 
diacriminating  judgment  Clear  and  atrongly 
marked  diatinctiona  between  right  and  wrong 
atill  aubaiat;  While  we  continue  to  cheriah  thia 
fluiity  of  mind,  the  eaae  ia  not  deaperate. 
Though  that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al. 
waya  ezhibita  the  moat  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
diaaolttteoeaa  of  public  mannera ;  though  that 
erime,  which  cuta  up  order  and  yirtue  by  the 
roota,  and  violatea  the  sanctity  of  vowa,  ia  aw- 
ftdly  increaaing, 


*Till  senates 
Fbr  pupoeee  of  empire  Icae  conveB^d 
Tlian  to  reteaae  tbe  aduirrese  from  ter  bondf : 

jet,  thanka  to -the  anrviving  effieaey  of  a  holy 
religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuoua  lawa,  and 
to  the  energy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
which  theae  lawa  are  now  administered ;  and, 
moat  of  all,  perbapa,  to  a  standard  of  morale 
which  oontinoea  in  force,  when  the  principlea 
which  aanctioned  it  are  no  more ;  thia  crime,  in 
the  ftmale  aex  at  least,  is  atill  held  in  just  ab- 
horrence. If  it  be  practised,  it  ia  not  honoura^ 
Ue ;  if  it  be  committed,  it  ia  not  juatified ;  we 
do  not  yet  aflfect  to  palliate  its  turpitude ;  aa  yet 
it  hidea  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
and  reprobation  hUhBtio  foUowa  ita  publicity. 

But  on  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
juat  application  and  increaaing  energy,  may  in 
no  email  degree,  depend  whether  thia  corruption 
shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor- 
fence  of  a  practice  will  too  probably  diminiah,  of 
which  the  theory  ia  pehiaed  with  enthnaiaam. 
fVom  admiring  to  adopting,  theatep  ia  abort,  and 
the  progreas  rapid ;  and  itia  in  the  moral  aa  in 
the  natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  oaae  of 
minda  aa  well  aa  of  bodice,  ia  accelerated  aa  they 
approach  the  centre  to  which  they  are  tending. 

O  ye  to  whom  thia  addreaa  ia  particularly  di- 
rected !  an  awful  charge  is,  in  thia  instance, 
oommitled  to  your  handa ;  aa  yon  diacharge  it 
or  ahrink  from  it,  yoa  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
nour of  your  danghtera  and  the  happineaa  of 
yoar  aona,  of  both  of  which  yon  are  the  depoat- 
toriea.  And,  while  yon  rfliolutoty  peraevere  in 
making  a  atand  againat  the  encroachmenta  of 
thia  crime,  auffer  not  your  firmneaa  to  be  ahaken 
fay  that  afleetation  of  charity,  which  ia  growing 
into  a  genera]  anbatitoto  for  principle.  Abuse 
not  ao  noble  a  quality  aa  Christian  candour,  by 
mtaemploying  it  in  loatanoea  to  which  it  does 
not  apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
not  coontonance ;  and  bleaa  Hjm  who  baa  *made 
yon  to  dilfor.*  If  unhappily  ahe  be  your  rela- 
tioii  or  fiimd,  anzioualy  watch  for  the  period 
wImq  ahe  ahaU  be  deaerted  by  her  betrayer; 
and  aea  ii^  fay  yoor  Chriatiaa  offioea,  ahe  can  be 
natcM .  from  a  pv^^etaity  of  vice.     Bat  if; 


through  the  Divine  blessing  on  yoor  patient  en- 
deavours, she  should  ever  be  awakened  to  re- 
morse, be  notansiou9  to  restore  tfae-forloca  peni- 
tent to  that  sodety  againat  whoae  lawa  ahe  haa 
ao  grievoualy  ofbndeid ;  and  remember  that  her 
aoliciting  such  a  reatoration,  fixmiahea  but  too 
I^ain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  your 
partiaKty  li^ould  befieve  ;  aince  penitence  ia 
more  anzioua  to  make  ite  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  6Dmmoto  an  earthly  for  an  eveiw 
lasting  reprobation!  To  reatore  a  i^iminal  to 
public  aociety,  ia  perbapa  to  tempi  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  hav- 
ing committed  it,  aa  well  aa  to  inaolt  and  to  in- 
jure that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  atrayed  aonl 
to  Grod  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  erila,  ulti- 
mately perhaps  tending  to  thia,  into  which  we 
are  falling,  through  that  aort  of  faahionable  can- 
dour, which,  as  waa  hinted  above,  is  among  the 
miachievoua  characteristics  of  the  present  day ; 
of  which  period  perbapa  it  ia  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vicea  are  made  to  look  ao  ^ke  virtuea, 
and  are  so  aaeimilated  to  them,  that  it  requirea 
watchfalneaa  and  judgment  aufficient  to  analyse 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  women  of 
good  fkahion  who  practice  irregularitiea  not  con. 
siatent  with  the  atrictneaa  of  virtue  ;  while  their 
good  aenae  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  aame  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.  They  want  to  retain  their  mdul- 
gencea,  without  quite  forfeiting  their  credit; 
bnt  finding  their  fame  fast  dedimng,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons  of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  tliua, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fame. 

Oo  the -other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  diatinction  of  very  correct  general  con- 
duct, and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  who 
confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  tAe  inttgritM  •/  tAetr  otMi  ktmrtf 
anzioua  to  deaerve  a  fgooA  mme  onthe  one  hand* 
bj  a  liffa  f^  from  reproach,  jtt  aecretly  too  de. 
airooa  on  the  other  of  aeonrinsr  a  worldly  and 
faahioiMble  reputation  ;  while  their  general  aa- 
sociates  are  peraona  of  honour,  and  their  geaeral 
reaort  plaoea  of  aafety ;  yet  allow  themaelvea  to 
be  occaaionally  preaent  at  the  midnight  orgiee 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houaea  of  no  honour* 
able  eatimation  i  and  thna  help  to  keep  up  eha- 
ractera,  which  without  their  suatainmg  hand, 
would  aink  to  their  juat  level  of  oontempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  out  thia 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  ia  to 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  atrength  than 
assisting  another's  weakneea,  they  value  them* 
solves,  perbapa,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parte  of  the  amusemento  which  may  be  carry- 
ing on ;  but  they  sanction  them  by  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to  oorrup- 
tions  they  should  abhor,  and  their  ezarople  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  looking 
about  for  aome  auch  aanction  to  justify  them  in 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  bnt 
were  too  timid  to  have  ventured  upon  witfaoot 
the  proteetion  of  aoch  unauilied  names.  Thne 
these  roapeotaUe  obaraotora,  without  looking  ta 
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the  general  ooDaeqiiencee  of  their  indiscretioa, 
are  thoaghtleaslj  employed  in  breaking  down, 
a«  it  were,  the  broad  feaoe  whioh  should  ever 
separate  two  very  differe'nt  sorts  of  society, 
and  are  beoomin^^  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue. 

Tnere  is  a  gross  deception  which  even  per- 
sons of  reputation  practise  on  themselves.  They 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregularity  as  an  ab. 
straot  principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  the^  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantige  or  amusement,  and  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to- 
lerate  eviL  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Re- 
fined entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  se- 
lect music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the  se- 
verity  of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
▼arnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  go  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  aflfect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance ;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tude in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed  as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and  such 
talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  from  it 

But  the  great  object  to  which  you,  who  are  or 
may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
those  over  whom  we  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  its  extent,  indefinite  in  its  efiects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  you  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  infiwt  sons.  To  rou  is  made  over 
the  awfully  important  trust  of  infusing  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fa- 
milies merely,  but  districts;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  lo  the 
future  ruin  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
fbr^t,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
apring,  nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo. 
tals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  strict  account  By  his  blessing  on 
▼oar  pious  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 
nereanar  *  arise  and  call  you  blessed.*  And  in 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Chriatian  mother  be  enabled  through  divine 


Sace  to  say,  with  humble  confidenee,  to  hm 
aker  and  Redeemer,   'Behold  tlft»   childm 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !* 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest  of  tfas 
world,  lias  still,  blessed  be  God  !  a  '  strong  hoU* 
in  this  country.  And  though  U  be  the  apadsl 
duty  of  the  appointed  '  watchman  mtno  thiat  he 
seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  Mow 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  people,  which  if  he 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  required  of  ihe 
watchman's  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  eacred 


son,  impregnable  but  oy  negUet^  too  too  liasi^ig 
awfhl  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  mk 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  ef 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  ifast 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  m  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  reniutctaliaa 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  too  to  par- 
poses  diametrically  opposite.  Let  that  didio- 
noured  asra  in  which  they  avowed  their  resola* 
tion  to  exclude  Christianity  (torn  the  natkutal 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seised  anon 
by  YOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  youmb, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  caneecraied 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  you  neglect  this  your  boundea  daty,  yoi 
will  have  effectually  contributed  to  expel  CSirie. 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And  remenber* 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  jtm  are 
called,  is  no  less  than  that  of  *  p^eeervinf  the 
ark  of  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IL 

On  the  education  of  women. — T%e  prenatUng  effo- 
tem  tends  to  ettaUieh  the  errore  which  it  ought 
to  correct. — Dangere  arieing  from  an  ej«sf- 
eive  cultivation  of  the  arte. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  sligtit 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of  female  edacatioo, 
a  task  which  has  been  often  more  properly  as- 
sumed by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  i#  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  the  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panegy- 
rists, appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  in  oertam 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  are 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  an 
observation  which  wiU  be  thought  severe ;  yst 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  n^ 
tural  tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
mode  to  excite  attd  promote  tmMe  very  evils 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objeots 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  the 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
princip&s  It  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  dissolve 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  f  wh^or,  instead  ef 
directing  the  grand  and  important  eBgine  of 
education  to  attack  and  des^y  effmtv,  ss^sA- 
ness,  and  ineonaideration,  that  triple  aiUanoe  in 
strict  and  constant  league  a^nst  ftmale  virtue; 
the  combing  powers  of  ustruction  are  net 
sedulously  confederated  in  oonfinning  their 
strength  and  establishing  their  empire  T 
•EMdsi,xzziii.aL 
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ff  indeed  the  maUrktl  lubetanoe ;  if  the  body 
ind  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  senses,  be  really 
lie  more  vmluable  objects  of  attention,  then  there 
m  Ihlle  room  for  animadTersion  and  improve- 
nent :  bat  if  the  immaterial  and  immortal  mind ; 
.f  the  heart,  *  out  of  which  are  the  issoes  of  life,* 
M  the  main  concern ;  if  the  grreat  business  of 
sdaoatton  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commn. 
aiqate  oselvl  knowledge,  to  fura  a  taste  and  a 
leond  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
ilMre  all  to  seize  the  faTonrable  season  for  in- 
iMing  principles  and  confirming  habits ;  if 
•docation  be  a  school  to  fit  as  for  li#,  and  life 
be  a  school  to  fit  as  for  eternity ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peet  it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
edacatioa,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
&r  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
prevailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  ehil. 
dren  ae  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
may  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
mm  bemgs  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
Batmre  and  eril  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  edacation  to  rectify  T  This 
appewa  to*  be  such  a  fbundation-trttth,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
iostnielor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
pl^,  tuck  «  sffviig  impregnon  of  the  eorruption 
^mur  iietare,  «s  »hould  insure  a  diapontion  to 
eamnieraet  it ;  together  with  eueh  a  deep  view 
mmd  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty 
mo  ohotdd  be  neeesoanf  for  developing  and  con- 
tntUng  ii$  moot  secret  and  eomplieated  workingo. 
And. let  as  remember  that  to  ^le  the  loorld^  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
tompormry  osages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
■ot  to  know  human  nature :  and  that  wher«-  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
whieh  ought  to  be  oounteracted  will  be  fostered. 
Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
light  and  Tenial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
mm  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
efteii  calM  in  as  an  auxiliarv.    At  worst,  it  is 
eonsidered  as  a  harmless  weakness,  which  sub- 
tracts little  from  the  value  of  a  character ;  as  a 
natoral  effervescence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
eell^  when  the  first  foment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
rnons  shall  hare  done  working.    But  those  per- 
■Qoe  know  little  of  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  who 
iiBcy  that  vanity  is  ever  ezhaasted,  by  the  mere 
operatian  of  time  and  events.    Let  thoae  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
pablie  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of  haanting  the  scenes  of  its  past  pleasures. 
The  soul,  onwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
from  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
whieh  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  delights, 
still  oontinues  to  hover  about  the  same  place, 
thoogh  the  samd  pleasaree  are  no  longer  to  be 
ftond  there.    Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
veK  vanity  into  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  fh>m  breaking  out  into  exoeiises,  and 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  of  spirit  f 
hot  neither  disappointment,  prudenee,  nor  age 
can  eure  it :  for  they  do  not-  correct  the  princi- 
ple.   Nay,  the  very  dimppointment  itself  serves 
as  a  pauiful  evidence  of  its  protraeted  existenoOb 
SiDfie  then  there  is  a  season  when  the  yootb* 


fbl  must  cease  to  be  yoang,  and  the  beaotiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  W4>man. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
for  those  women  td  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  fbr 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  again  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  forgettirig 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  7 
Do  we  not  educate  them  fbr  a  crowd,  fbrgetting 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home?  fbr  the  world,  and 
not  fbr  themselves  7  for  show,  and  not  for  use? 
fbr  time,  and  not  fbr  eternity  7 

Vanity  (,and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fauH  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growing  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check, 
ed  effectually,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feel, 
ing  is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  and 
communicated  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  tlie  present  day  arise 
from  a  new  and  perverted  application  of  terms : 
among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the 
term  aceompliehments.  This  word  in  its  original 
meaning  signifies  completeneeSj  perfection.  But 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man- 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swsrms  of 
youthfbl  ftmales,  issuing  from  our  boarding 
schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  pri- 
vate scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni- 
versal  title  of  aeeompliehed  young  ladies^  of  all 
of  whom  it  cannot  very  tnity  and  correctly  be 
pronoanoed,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition, 
by  a  oempletenees  which  lekves  nothing  to  be 
added,  and  a  perftetion  which  leaves  noming  to 
be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  aeooroplbhments,  unhappily, 
is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  ragee  downward 
with  inoreasing  and  destructive  violence,  from 
the  elegantly  dressed  hut  slenderly  portioned 
curators  danghter  to  the  equally  fashioned 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  the 
more  opulent  but  not  more  Judicious  farmer. 
And  is  it  not  obvious,  that  as  far  as  this  epidemi- 
cal mania  has  spread,  this  very  valuable 'part  of 
society  is  declining  in  osefolness,  ae  it  risee  in 
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iti  ilUibiiiicled  pratensioiifl  to  el^gmiMse  7  till  this 
nfttd  reirolation  of  tlie  mannera  of  the  middle 
daw  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  ace, 
as  to  be  in  daof  er  of  renderingr  obsolete  Uie 
heretofore  common  Miyinff,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  lie  fband  m  the  middle  station.* 
For  I  do  not  scrapie  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  mv  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
relif  iooB  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
ftlls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.    Their  new  coorse  dT  edncation,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
oonneoted  wiih  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
eood-hand  opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great    This  is  oone  apparently  with  one 
or  WMT  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  feil,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ex- 
ouisite  but  unnecessary  works,  the  study  of 
rareign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
■ome  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in  fevonr  of  great  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which    belongs   exclusively  to  af. 
fluence.*    One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  drees  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  fer  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^reat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
la,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  kev  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.    Now  those  hum- 
bler females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
Suired  for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to  fell 
1  the  way  of  foreijpuers ;  and  so  fer  from  enjoy' 
ing  opportunities  for  the  aoqaisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering  out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,  and 
of  which  thisy  are  uAver  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seised 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  feshions ;  the  rich  and  great 
feeing  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
ottstom,  fh>m  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
pnposteroua,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
mghtened  into  its  immediate  relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar 
ue  beginning  to  adopt  it* 

*  TlMst  anoBf  the  elsss  ia  qusstion,  whose  own 
good  sensB  leads  them  to  avoid  thsoa  mistoken  pursttits, 
eaaatft  to  oObadsd  at  a  leprooT  wliiGli  doss  not  belong 


But  to  return  to  thai  more  ekvatad,  and  oa  I 
count  of  their  more  wrtended  infli 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to 
use  this  little  book  is  more  immediately 
ed.  Some  popaltr  authors,  on  the  aolneei  of 
female  instruction,  had  for  a  time  establsaiied  a 
fentastic  code  of  artificial  mannera.  'nbagr  ^^d 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  fritterad 
delicacy  into  ftivolousness,  and  rednoed 
into  minauderU'  *Bnt  to  lisp,  and  to 
and  to  nick-name  God's  ereaturee,*  has 
to  do  with  true  gentlensee  of  mind  ;  and  to  |j| 
silly  makai  no  necessary  part  of  softnaan.  Ai^ 
other  class  of  contemporary  authom  tamed  dB 
the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  ensseaesss^  ts 
inspire  senttmsnt,  and  to  rednee  all  menfaal  amA 
moral  excellence  into  sympsl&y  nnd  JiseUmg. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  tfae  e^ 
pensB  of  principle ;  and  young  women  wen  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  eztoOei 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  tbone  vho 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  inatond  of 
directing,  and  chastising,  and  restraininif  it* 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt, 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deririi  _ 
excellence -from  its  excess ;  while  those  lena 
teresting  damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  nnj 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their 
thoujpht  it  creditable  to  have  it 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  neroet;  and 
deed  it  was  easily  finmd  or  feigned ;  till  al 
excessive  dis^jr  of  feeling  becune  so 
nant,  as  to  brmg  in  question  the  actual  < 
of  that  true  tendemesa,  without  whicfa,  thoogfa  a 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  amiahlBL 

Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudd^  and 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  ran! 
sibiiity  and  the  affectation  of  it  from  the 
ing  list  of  female  perfbctions ;  and,  by  a  qniek 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted  the  soene,  and 
at  once  produMd  the  bold  and  indepoident 
beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the  hodden,  the 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  stfOM, 
the  confident  address,  the  regiments,  and  the 
four-in-hand.  Such  self-complacent 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  sofrer 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pieanng  the  other 
while  these  aspiring  fair  ones  struggled  for  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivaUing  .them :  the  prnfoct 
failed ;  for,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  te  ad* 
miration,  the  latter  challenged,  seized,  oompellsd 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  oontinoad  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  siordy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  adian- 
tage  of  oontemplatinff  the  errors  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  for  truth  where  she  is 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  pUitt  and  obvious 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  exoess; 
and  while  we  bear  m  mind  that  helpteasneas  is 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  rememler  that  mascu- 
line manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect  Shoold  we 
not  reflect  ^so,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  up 
Amaions  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  form  Christians  7  that  we  have  to  ado- 
cats  not  only  rational,  but  accountable  bcongs  f 
and,  remembering  this,  ahould  we  not  be  soli, 
ottons  to  let  our  daughtara  learn  of  the  welL 
taught,  and  uModata  with  th»  wulUndt  In 
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them,  ifaoiiU  we  aol  eaiefUly  eoldvata 
ntalkettimplaiit nligiaii,«iid  eberish  modeety? 
Elien,  whelever  ie  engaging  in  mannen  woud 
le  the  natonl  lesnH  of  whatoTor  it  jnet  in  len- 
imeot,  end  eoneet  in  principle ;  eoftneee  would 
frow  oat  of  humility,  end  external  delicacy 
woold  apring'from  parity  of  heart.  Then  the 
iaoornow,  the  proiurietiee,  the  ele^rmcea,  and 
iven  the  gimcea,  ea  &r  ae  they  aw  eunple,  pare, 
ind  honeet,  weoM  fcUow  aaan  dttoet  inevitahle 
Boaeae^nenoe ;  ftr  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
Arialian  Yirtoea,  and  not  to  take  the  le^  of 
kllBiii.  la  the  moDer  nlaee  which  relioion  aeiiims 
fc»  tbegiaoee. 

'Whether  we  have  made  the  beat  oee  of  the 
■mre  of  oor  predeceeaori,  and  of  oar  own  nam- 
b«rleee  edTantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
BjjFaiem  be  really  oonaiatent  with  aoand  policy, 
IruB  taate,  or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
oor  while  to  inqaire. 

Woold  not  a  atranger  be  led  to  imagine  by  a 
▼iew  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  edncation, 
that  homan  lifo  oontiated  of  one  oniwrsal  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  conteet  between  the 
■eT»ral  oompetitora  waa,  who  ahonld  be  moat 
eminently  qualified  to  excel,  and  carry  off  the 
prisB,  in  the  varioas  ahowa  and  gamee  which 
were  infcnded  to  be  exhibited  in  it  7  And  to 
the  exhibilora  theroaelvea,  wonld  he  not  be  ready 
to  af^lv  sir  Francis  .Bacon's  obeerYations  on  tbe 
Olympian  victora,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  theae  onneoeseary  things,  that  their  perfection 
nrant  needa  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
of  whatever  was  necessary  7 

What  would  the  pdisbed  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  Udy'a  learning  to  dance 
waa,  that  she  might  know  how  to  sit  still  grace- 
folly  ;  what  wouU  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memoratB  it  among  the  defecta  of  this  hero's  ae- 
CfmipUihed  mistrees,  *  that  she  waa  too  good  a 
ainger  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman;* — 
what  wonld  theae  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  ae  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
daneiuff  lifted  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not wtu  any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to  one 
Instmetor ;  but  a  whole  train  of  sucoeesive  mas. 
ters  are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  7  What  would  these  aceorate  j udges 
of  female  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  modest 
yoimg  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  the /emiiun« 
art  of  marching  7  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
■itien  ia  attainedi  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro- 
foesor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  stepe ; 
which  profeesor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
disoensahle  nortion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
BaJue  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  an,  perhape,  in  their  tarn,  either  yield  t(]^or 
have  the  hoooar  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishing 
master;  each  prebably  receiving  a  stioend  which 
woold  make  the  pioaa  oorate  or  toe  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  happy  7 

The  science  of  masio,  which  used  to  be  com- 
mnnicated  in  eo  competent  a  degree  to  a  yoong 
lady  bj  one  able  instroetor,  is  now  distributed 
■nong  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
neater*  hot  an  orobsetra.  And  my  ooantry 
mdm  would  aoonae  me  of  exaggaratioii,  were 
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I  to  haaard  enomeraling  the  variety  of 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  aame  tioM 
same  fiunily  ;  the  daughters  of  which  1 
moned  by  at  least  aa  many  instrnmenl 
subjects  of  Nebachadnezsar,  to  worship 
which  foshion  has  set  up.  Thev  won! 
credulous  were  I  to  produce  real  insti 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  1 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  e 
and  the  diffisrent  masters  for  variooa  gr 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other 
cloee  and  rapid  succession  during  th 
London  reeidence,  that  her  girls  had  n 
ment's  interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  n 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce 
she  happily  derised  the  scheme  of  rei 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  tb 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was 
Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  wil 
dent  to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  ooui 
entire  devotedness  to  the  mie  arts  has  1 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  coi 
ces  appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  amoDj 
theee  arte  were  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  th< 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by 
of  great  purity  of  character.  And  if  tl 
tion  of  an  elegant  Britieh  lady  should 
by  the  idea  that  the  accomplished  foi 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired 
nions  of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  t 
and  the  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their  b 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subject 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chii 
their  picturee  and  statues  furnished  t 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art :  if,  1 
accomplished  females  of  our  day  are 
for  similar  renown,  ISi  their  modesty 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  Ui 
brated  women  are  not  to  be  found  am 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  dauffhtei 
Aristidesqs,  the  Agiees,  and  the  Pooci< 
that  they  are  to  be  fooked  for  among  the  1 
the  Laisee,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyc 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  feme] 
ever  be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  reno 
desire  of  any  celebritv  when  attached 
rity  of  character,  with  the  same  noble 
tion  with  which  the  virtuous  biographi 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kinc 
which  might  be  diahoneetlv  attained,  by 
ing, '  I  hsd  rather  it  should  be  said  the 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  ahonld 
tarch  waa  malignant,  unjust,  or  envioa 

*  Binee  the  flnt  edition  of  this  work  appear 
thor  baa  received  fhun  a  penon  of  great  emi 
Ibllowin^  itatemeiit,  aKertaininf  the  Hmt  en 
tbe  aeqoieition  of  muiie,  in  one  inetanee.  Aa 
calealatioo,  it  will  aerliapi  be  found  to  be  w 
exaggerated,  ae  to  oe  below  the  truth.  The 
eoncludes  with  remarking,  that  tbe  individual 
rahjeet  of  it  ia  now  married  to  a  man  who  duli 

fikippoae  your  pupil  to  begin  at  aiz  yean  of  a 
eontinue  at  the  average  of  four  houra  a-day  > 
day  excepted,  and  thirteen  daya  allowed  for 
annually,  till  ahe  ia  eighteen,  the  aUtement  eti 
300 daya  multiplied  by  four,  the  number  of  hou 
to  ISOO ;  that  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  w: 
number  of  yean,  amounta  to  14,400  houni 

f  No  cenaure  ia  levelled  at  tbe  exertionaof  n 
which  li  aa  valoable  aa  it  ia  ran ;  bat  at  the 
of  that  wftnam  whieh  is  erecting  tkt  tnMi 
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And  white  this  corraption  broo^ht  on  by  an 
exeesBive  caltivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed 
its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al. 
trays  famished  an  infallible  symptom  of  their 
impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating  and  jadicioas  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.  The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
satirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  bow  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions have  been,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  seandaiized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !  The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  f^om 
the  above  objections,  be  produciBd,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
venture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  be  very  remote  7  It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
state  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  afler  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.  They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
states  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
■ame  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev- 
ous  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  drcumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
ffo  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  Which  were  the  in- 
struments of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
agents  of  voluptuousness. — They  excite  the  ima- 
gmation ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  stiict  prin- 
dple,  becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  fbr 
pleasure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  wo  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
oonsequenoes  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  cowtumCf  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and 


that  indelicate  statoeJike  ezhibittim  of  fti  fr. 
male  figure,  which  by  its  artfully  diapoaed  fil^ 
its  seemingly  wet  and  adheaive  drapery,  se  is- 
fines  the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  iteelf  &«■ 
becoming  a  veil  7  This  licentious  mcMle*  ■■  tfe 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  daiMesaf 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  UQght  us  *  to  sluf 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.' 

May  the  aullior  be  allowed  to  addreos  to  ear 
own  country  and  our  own  cireamataBoe^  ts 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  applioshk, 
tha.  spirit  of  that  lieautifiil  apostrophe  of  th 
most  poli^ied  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  moot  vib- 
torious  nation  7  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inhabitsafc 
of  conquered  eourUrUi  the  praise  of  inurying  la 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfectioD,  acoifSme 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  tkig  oountry  diretf 
her  own  exertions  to^the  art  of  guveruing  dmb- 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing^  onercy  h 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud 
surrounding  nations.** 


CHAP.  III. 

EjetemalimprovemenL  CkUdren'tbQlU,  J^remk 

govemesses. 

Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood^ — ^The 
customs  which  fashion  has  establislied, 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  ia  right, 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  on< 
ably  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladiesu   Pietj 
maintains  no  natural  war  with  elegance,  and 
Christianity  would  be  no  ^iner  by  nniking  her 
disciples  unamiable.    Religion  does  not  fathd 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degrm 
the  object  of  attention.    But  the  admiration  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish- 
ed on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  valoe 
of  lifb,  should  have  limitations.    While  these 
arts  should  be  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  employ- 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  the 
worst  instruction  often  makes  the  best  figure ; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edu- 
cation, the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  whidi 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lis 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplishments 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  aad 

*  Let  roe  not  be  saspected  of  bringing  iato  any  sort  of 
compariDon  the  genilen«ni  of  British  government  witfe 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conquests,  or  the  tyrannical  piii- 
ciples  of  Roman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butcher,  and  to 
commit  ever>'  kind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  one  nf  tJie 
ablest  of  their  historians,  by  the  lying  name  of  gwrent- 
m»nL,  and  when  they  have  qaread  a  general  deaolatioa, 
they  call  \\.  peace.  {D 

With  such  dictatorial,  or  as  we  might  now  read,  A'rse- 
ieriiU,  inquisitors,  we  can  have  no  point  of  onntaet;  and 
if  I  have  applied  the  servile  flattery  of  a  delightful  pget 
to.  the  purpose  of  English  happioess.  it  was  only  to  sbov 
wherein  true  national  grandeur  consists,  and  that  every 
country  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  those  arts  and  enbel> 
liahmeilts  of-  society  which  andasger  the  loas  of  its  im- 
rals  and  manners. 

(1)  Tacitus'  Life  of  Agrkola,  speech  of  Galgaoos  to 
his  sokUerai 
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foonrfle  meet  every  where  with  thoM  who  can 
1  some  measare  appreciate  aa  weJi  aa  admire 
Ikem ;  for  all  can  eee  and  hear,  bat  all  cannot 
erutinixe  and  discriminate,  External  acquire- 
lents  too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
aase  tbey  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  aa  more 
iflibly  progressive ;  while  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
mproTement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti- 
le  degrees ;  while  the  heart  mast  now  be  ad- 
aonished  by  reproof,  and  how  allured  by  kind- 
lees ;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
•ften  obscnred  by  passion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
luiaitions  of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
»roaohe8  to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when  any 
»rogre88  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
[KP  observation. — ^The  unruly  and  turbulent 
iropenaities  of  the  mind  are  not  so  obedient  to 
he  forming  hand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
ivardness  of  gait.  OAen  when  we  fancy  that  a 
loublesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
aave  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
•ootehM  the  snake,  not  killM  it'  One  evil  tern- 
ler  starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.  The 
mbduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
lieads  so  &Bt  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor.  fell  the  stubborn  Antsos  so  oflen  as 
be  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
ind  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  aUo  under  a  diftadvantage 
resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  bring  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit ;  and,  fi>r  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed  for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  most  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  fruitfulness.    The  best  effects 
of  a  careful  education  are  oflen  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  disoovered  in  future  scenes,  end 
exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.    Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pro- 
dence,  its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
ance.   Those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
model  it,  cannot  foresee  those  oontingent  situa- 
tions specifically  and  distinctly :  yet,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  will  albw,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  general  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Grreat  Disposer  of  events.    As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lutions, though  he  do  not  know  on  what  service 
his  leader  may  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar foe  be  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  em(^y ;  so  roust  the 
youog  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vious  discipline  for  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
external  icquisitioijf.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
terest,  will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu- 
pil to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sedu- 
haslj  inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
reigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lady  into  an  aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised 
into  this  short  sentence,  7b  tMun  and  to  $hine. 


This  system  however  is  the  fmitfill  germ,  ftom 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daoghtert 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira- 
tion may  excite,  and  ,at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken :  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  daugh- 
ter's best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling ;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pes- 
sible  accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
sition. She  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safoly  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  ho- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabrio 
will  be' overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  builds 
ing,  will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fall. 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,*  said  the  wise 
man;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BABT-BALLs ;  an  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  ara,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annals  of  polished  education.  This  modem 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  for  the  simple  joys,  the  uo- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  fVom 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  once  fVom  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous,  are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  their 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gay 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  deu 
murely  practising  the  jms  grave^  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper- 
ly belong  to  their  smiling  period,4«nd  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pleasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  course, 
on  their  introduction  into  fashionable  lifo.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delight  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  lifo ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  our 
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Srst  parent,  in  the  world's  firtt  ipring,  when  all 

was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about  hira, 

they  live  and  move. 
And  Aei  that  they  are  happier  than  they  know. 

Only  fbmiah  them  with  a  fbw  simple  and  harm- 
less materials,  and  a  little,  bat  not  too  much, 
leisure,  and  they  will  manufacture  their  own 
pleasure  With  more  skill  and  success,  and  satiS' 
fiustion,  than  the  7  will  receive  ftom  all  that  jrour 
money  can  purehase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  activity,  enliven  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  them  for  their  nien<^ 
tal  work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
sires, to  waken  dormant  Mnsibilities,  to  stir  up 
hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying  up  ibr 
jTour  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  simplt- 
oity,  every  little  change  is  interesting,  every 
gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  flowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightful 
amusement  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  doll  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
oreature,  nuned  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
▼apid  pleasures.  Alas !  that  we  should  throw 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moni  A  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  chief  lource  of  human  dis- 
oontenLis  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  onrfaotitipus  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiaUa  crayings  of  artifi- 
cial desire! 

When  we  see  the  growing  seal  to  crowd  the 
midniffht  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
shoula  be  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  cure 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  yain  and  foolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premalure 
ikmiliarity  with  them.  And  we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  inyent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcQsable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  thej  were  actuated  by  somethmg  of  the 
same  prmciple  which  led  m  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
conceive  an  early  disgust  at  vice  !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
ooold  not  stand  this  early  struflfglefor  their  lives; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perished ;  but  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  fow  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed! 

To  behold  Lillipntian  ooquettra,  projecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flovHk'S,  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  foars  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pale  afler  the  midnight  sapper,  their  aching 
heads  and  unbraced  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  the  next  day^s  task ; 
and  to  hear  the  grave  apology,  *■  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
last  night's  ball  ;*  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
as  ludicrous,  if  tho  mischief  of  the  thing  did  not 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  aiij 
ridiculous  and  prepostBroosdispropoitiaais 
diverting  trayels  of  captain  Leinuii^  GiiHifCB. 
Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  vU 
we  are  sustaining  mat  the  priociplae  eedlhi 
practioes  of  modem  France,  we  mx%  apt  to  Itm 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lastingr  miedueft  wkidi 
so  loitig^  so  regularly,  and  so  syataoietaed^  ei 
have  been  im|M)rting  from  the  aaooe  ceealr^ 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  enotbBr  fa- 
vemment  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  fintesM 
the  more  formidable,  because  we  eoibraeod  At 
ruin  without  suspecting  it;  while  we 
malignity  of  the  latter,  by  detecting  the 
tude,  and  defondiag  oursefyeo  agemet  ite 
ffion.    This  is  not  the  place  to  deeceiit  e 
bvity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  looee  prineipleBi,  wak 
those  relaxed  notions  of  oonjugml  fiidelity,  which 
have  ofleen  been  transplanted  into  thin  caeanliy 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  ooronaoQ  efleetiir 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nntioB ;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  edfwt 
to  another  domestic  mischief  derived  frosn  Iht 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  rinim  ttol 
have  been  run,  and  thn  sacrifices  which  ham 
been- made,  in  order  to  fUmish  our  yoaDg*  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  FVench  ha* 
guage  in  the  greateat  posuble  purity.     Farfoe- 
tion  in  this*  accomplishment  has  been  ao  hag 
established  as  the  supreme  object;  so  longr  osa- 
sidered  as  the  predominant  excdlenoe  to  wUeh 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  kw  whiob  ftaUoe 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  haa  received 
the  stamp  of  long  prescripticn.  We  miiBt,  thera* 
fore,  be  content^  with  expressing  a  wi^  that 
this  indispensable  perfoction  could  have  ben 
attained  at  Ae  expnise  of  sacrifices  leas  impor- 
tant   It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  aoinad* 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailiag  practioes 
as  they  are  errors  into  whidi  the  wise  and  le* 
spectaUe  have  through  want  of  consideratiaa, 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  Ihs 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.    It  has 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and  n- 
putation  have  been  asked  how  they  ventuied  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whoss 
princi^es  they  luiew  nothing,  except  that  thef 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *  That  they 
had  taken  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  tie  qmrntim  tf 
religion  9hould  never  he  apiaUd  between  iki 


teaeher,and  tho  pupiU  This,  it  must 
fessed,  is  a  most  desperate  remedjr ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  deatlito  avoid  being  poisoned.  And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  eyant  of  thit 
education,  fh>m  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  g»> 
verness  is  concerned,  is  thus  fbrmajly  and  sys- 
tematically exdoded.  Surtiy  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that  an 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our  children^  ia- 
structor,  for  piety  and  knowledge,  than  ii 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that  she  hu  nO' 
thing  patoie  in  ner  dialect 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and  an 
elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  prioo,  and  I 
would  not  rate  thmn  bw;  hot  I  woiild  not offtr 
up  piety  and  principle  as  vkstioM  to  ooimdi  mi 
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eoents.  And  the  matter  is  now  made  more 
asy ;  for  whatever  disgrrace  it  might  once  have 
rough t  on  an  English  lady  to  have  had  it  bus- 
ected  from  her  accent  that  she  had  the  misfor- 
one  not  to  be  born  in  a  neighbouring  country ; 
ome  recent  events  may  serve  to  reconcile  her 
}  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bred  in  her  own. 
i  country,  to  which,  (with  all  its  sins,  which 
le  many  !)  the  whole  world  is  looking  up  with 
nvy  and  admiration,  as  the  seat  of  true  glory 
nd  of  comparative  happiness  !  A  country,  in 
rbich  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimes  of  his 
wn,  finds  a  home !  A  country,  to  obtain  the 
fotection  of  which  it  was  claim  enough  to  be 
infbrtunate ;  and  no  impediment  to  have  been 
he  subject  of  her  direst  foe !  A  country,  which, 
D  this  respect,  humbly  imitating  the  Father  of 
ompaasion,  when  it  offered  mercy  to  a  suppli- 
jit  enemy,  never  conditioned  for  merit,  nor  in- 
isted  on  the  virtues  of  the  miserable  as  a  pre- 
iminary  to  its  own  bounty ! 

*  JSnctaadl  with  aU  thy  ikalts,  I  love  Uwe  sUU/ 


CHAP.  IV. 

ymnfMnson  of  the  mode  of  female  education  in 
theloMt  age  with  the  present.  • 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subjecl  of  general 
iducation.  We  admit  that  a  young  lady  may 
>xcel  in  speaking  French  and  Italian ;  may  re- 
»eat  a  few  passages  from  a  volume  of  extracts ; 
ilay  like  a  professor,  and  sing  like  a  syren  ; 
lave  her  dressing-room  decorated.with  her  own 
Irawin^s,  tables,  stands,  flower-poto,  screens 
jad  cabinets ;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Senipro- 
lia*  herself,  ancf  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she 
nay  have  been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  far 
rom  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  these 
[ualifications ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
nany  of  them  properly  tend  to  the  perfecting 
>f  a  polite  education.  These  things  in  their 
neasure  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
ithers  which  should  not  be  lefl  nndone.  Many 
hinge  are  becoming,  but  *  one  thing  is  needful.* 
besides,  as  the  world  seems  to  be  fully  apprised 
»f  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
here  is  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  impor- 
Ance. 

Bat  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  law- 
ully  learn  most  of  the  fashionable  arts ;  yet,  let 
ne  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  educa- 
ion  to  make  women  of  fashion  dancen^  nngera^ 
tlayera,  painters^  actresteo,  teulpton^  gildert^ 
wrnishera,  engravers,  and  embrotderere  7  Most 
nen  are  commonly  destined  to  jpnie  profession, 
ind  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each 
o  its  respective  object  Would  it  not  be  strange 
f  they  were  called  out  to  exercise  their  profes- 
lion,  or  to  set  up  th^  trade,  with  only  a  little 
^neral  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  profes- 
lions  of  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous 
lefinite  application  to  their  own  peculiar  call- 
ng  7  The  professions  of  ladies,  to  which  the 
wnt  of  their  instruction  should  be  turned,  is 
hat  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
>f[  families.  They  should  be  therefore  trained 
vith  a  view  to  these  several  conditions,  and  bo 

*  See  Cataline*!  OoDspiracy, 
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furnished  with  a  stock  of  ideas,  and  principles, 
and  qualifications  and  habits,  ready  to  be  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to 
each  of  these  respective  situations.  For  though 
the  arts  which  merely  embellish  life  must  claim 
admiration  ;  yet  when  a  man  of  sense  comes  to 
marry,  it  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants,  and 
not  an  artist  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who 
can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dress,  and  dance ;  it  is  a  beirg  who  can  com- 
fort and  counsel  him;  one  who  can  reason,  and 
reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  discourse  and 
discriminate;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his 
affairs,  lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows, 
purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and 
educate  his  chidren. 

Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement  is  a  good 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  woman 
has ;  and  talents  are  admirable  when  not  made 
to  stand  proxy  for  virtues.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  is  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
la<Ues  who,  excelling  most  of  their  sex  in  the  art 
of  music,  but  excelling  them  also  in  prudence 
and  piety,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidst 
the  delights  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
family,  for  the  exercise  of  this  charming  talent ; 
they  regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth 
was  wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life,  and  are 
now  conscientiously  restricting  their  daughters 
in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  its  acquisition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  cultivation 
of  any  existing  talent ;  but  may  it  not  be  quea* 
tioned  of  the  fond  believing  mother,  whether 
talents  like  the  spirits  of  Owen  Glendower, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  ever 
so  loud  a  voice. 

Yet  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  7 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  talents  which  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
TTuU  their  daughters  shall  learn  every  thing,  is 
so  general  a  maternal  maxim,  that  even  unborn 
daughters,  of  whose  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured faculties,  it  is  presumed,  no  verv  ao* 
curate  judgment  can  previously  be  formed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  this  universality  of  acoom* 
pHshments.  This  comprehensive  maxim,  thus 
almost  universally  brought  into  practice,  at  once 
weakens  the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  its  strength  into  too  great  a  variety 
of  directions ;  and  cuts  up  time  into  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  employments.  I  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  restless  pains  we  take 
to  cram  up  every  little  vacuity  of  lifo,  by  crowd- 
ing one  new  thing  upon  another,  rather  creates 
a  Uiirst  for  novelty  than  knowledge ;  and  is  but 
a  well  disguised  contrivance  to  aq^ticipate  the 
keeping  us  in  afler-lifo  more  effectually  from 
conversing  with  ourselves.  The  care  taken  to 
prevent  ennui  is  but  a  creditable  plan  for  pro- 
moting self.ignorance.  We  run  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another  (I  speak  of  those  arts  to  which 
little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  time;  above  all  we  fly  to  them  to 
save  us  fVom  our  own  thoughts ;  we  fly  to  them 
to  rescue  us  from  ourselves ;  whereas  we  were 
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thrown  a  littlo  more  'or  oar  owa  bands,  we 
might  at  last  be  driven,  by  way  of  somethiDg  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts. 
But  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  haman  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  love,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy, ;  I  mean 
ourselves.  Bat  though  our  being  less  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  ?  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that ' 
we  are  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  thef  tediousness  of  time ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
^t  rid  of  the  tediousness  of  eternity  7  an  eternity 
u  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  lira 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquiringf  will  be  of  the 
least  use  ?  Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by 
feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment^  for  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Amoa'g  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  none  affords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
in  the  employment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  aecom- 
pllshments ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  witli-  hideous  hang- 
ings of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfully  do  I  allow  to  the  reign- 
ing modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superiority, 
for  certainfy  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  Still, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some- 
times is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  they  had  their 
flatterers,'  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occu- 
patim  itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
site  cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or  - 
personal  decorations;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  self,  has  at 
leaii  a  moral  use.  Fos  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  busied  in.  working  or  paintnig  her  ball 
drees,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  thather  alac 
vity  may  be  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idesr  how  very  weU  she  shaU  look  in  tt.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more 
soothed  at  her  solitary  loom-  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  Conjugal  feelings,  thim  the  in- 
dustrious but  pleasuro-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipatml  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  checlccd, 
and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fair  artist  habituated  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
than  herself  7  For  it  will  add  n&  lightness  to  the 


lightest  head,,  nor  vanity  to  the  vainest  heart,  t 
solace  her  labours  in  reflecting  how  ezceeifig^ 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become 
ther.    This  suggestion,  trifling  as  it  naej 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exserciaa 
taste  and  devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the 
ration  of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the 
of  those  to  whom  they  arc  bound  by  eTerj  tea 
der  tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  oaij  Iw^  a 
repress  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating-  the  Urn 
of^industry  with  that  of  filial  tenderDeea.  wosM 
promote, 'while  it  gratified  some   of  the  bcsi 
afiections  of  the  heart.    The  Romans  (and  it  ii 
mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Christian    edaca> 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  reff r  to  the  aapov 
ority  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  oF  the  i» 
portance  of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  fam^ 
ness  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  mesas 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestic  employ- 
ment, that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeered  m 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  span  bj  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtaoos  paastsa 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  repeUicu 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  Inxaiy 
of  imperial  power.    Augustus  preserved  in  ha 
own  family  this  simpliaty  of  private  DDaancfa 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  noeaa  nsl 
with  prepoeterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  igas- 
rance  or  the  prejudices  of  past  times,  nor  abannlly 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  wkaA 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acqnireoMati 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  receipt 
book.    Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclusive  was 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  us^ul,  a  pn> 
ferenee  almost  equally  exchisive  also  is  now 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornamentaL     And  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young^  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  cea. 
fectioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  aa 
actress  r  the  morning  is  all  rehearsal,  and  the 
evening'  is^all  preformance.    And  those  who 
are  trained  ra  this  regular  routine,  who  are  in- 
structed in  order  to  bo  exhibited,  soon  learn  to 
feel  a  sort  of  iippatience  in  those  societies  in 
whieh  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  auditor  be- 
comes dull  to  her  who  has  been  used  to  be  a 
performer.    Estoem  and  kindness  become  bat 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  fod  on 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations  r  and 
the  excessive  commendatbn  wMch  the  visiter 
is  expected  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  not 
only  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist 
by  constant  fhel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  gmd^ 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob- 
liged to  be  coiq^titors  who  shall  flatter  most, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sincere  and 
very  civiL    And  unfortunately,  while  the  an  is 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfor- 
mer, no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending;  yet  if 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  soberest  of  the 
admiring  circle  fbel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure,  on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  been 
acquired.* 
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*  That  accurate  Jud^o  of  the  human  beait, 
do  Maiutenon,  was  so  well  aware  of  the  daager  reaalt- 
ing  fVom  some  kinds  of  exoollenoo,  ttat  aAer  Ute  fiWBg 
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I'hc  stndj  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  is  forced 
on  yxmng  persons,  with  or  without  genius  (fa- 
shioH,  as  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  up 
that  distinction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
"tig-ue,  and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
a.nd  to  determine  thorn,  as  soon  as  they  become 
free  agents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
^tiirements.    While  by  this  incessant  compul- 
sion still  more  pernicious  effects  are  oflen  pro* 
^uced  on  thoee  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
the  nmtaral  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
that  public  performance  for  which  they  are  se- 
dalotisly  cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
passions  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
dilettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
stimulate  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
profit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Is  this  emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
hunger  after  public  praise  the  temper  which 
pru&nt  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  ? 
Besides,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  favourable 
if  the  young  performers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
themselves  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  courage- 
oas,  their  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
had  performance.    Shall  they  then  be  studiously 
brought  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
dits  and  success  disgusts  7 

May  I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 
dantry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
reference  to  pagan  examples  7  The  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 
more  effectually  teach  their  youth  maxims  of 
▼irtue,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry; 
these  maxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
mod  these  verses  were  set  to  the  most  popular 
and  simple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
was  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 
taste,  and  the  imaginatiSn,  as  it  were,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
appeal  to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 
commonly  used  by  thejiiy  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 
worthy  of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 
which  might  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
youthful  mind  7  Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 
rents, whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 
portion  of  their  daughter*s  time,  does  not  fill  it 
without  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
specific  object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 
Tourite  songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  ama- 
tory, are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
come the  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  de- 
licate beauty  7 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  relijgiouB  employment  of  time. — On  the 
manner  in  which  holydays  are  passed. — Self- 
ishness and  ineonsideration  considered. — Dan- 
gers arising  from  the  toorld, 

TnEMM  are  many  well-disposed  parents,  who, 
while  they  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquire- 

ladiesof  the  eourt  of  Louis  Quatoixe  had  diatinguifilwd 
tberoselves  by  the  perforaiaDoe  of  some  dramatic  pieces 
of  Kacine,  when  ber  fViends  told  her  how  admirably 
tbey  had  played  their  parts  ;  •  Tes,'  answered  this  wise 
womaB, '  so  admirably  that  they  shall  never  play  again.' 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  InfuFC  religious  know- 
ledge into  the  minds  of  their  children ;  and 
having  done  this,  are  but  too  apt  to  conclude 
that  tiiey  have  done  all;  and  have  fully  acqu-ltted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of  education. 
For  having,  as  they  think,  sufficiently  grotmded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  them  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo- 
pie.  Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  with  Uie  best 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?*  is  a  (question  which  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 


answer. 


Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religbus  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting to  God  every  talent,  every  faculty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  snd  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small-talk, 
idle  reading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  from  actual  evil :  bat  it  will  oflen  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master's  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable  perils  of 
unprofitebleness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation ;  they  should  carefully  pre- 
serve them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stomping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those,  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness. So  far  are  many  parente  from  being  sen- 
sible of  this  truth,  that  vacations  fVom  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  done  by  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  holydays  into  pleasure  ! 
Nay  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child's  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  by  preposterously 
erecting  indolence  into  a  reward  ror  application* 
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And  the  promise  of  doing  nothing  is  held  out  as 
the  strongest  temptation,  as  well  as  the  best  re- 
oompence,  for  having  done  well ! 

These,  and  such  Tike  errors  of  conduct  arise 
from  the  latent,  but  verj  operative,  principle  of 
selfishness.  This  principle  is  obviously  promo- 
ted by  many  habits  and  practice  seemingly  of 
little  importance ;  and  indeed  selfiishness  is  so 
commonly  interwoven  with  vanity  and  inconsi. 
deration  that  I  have  not  always  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  mark  the  distinction.  They  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation.  They 
are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  mutually  pro- 
moting each  other*s  strength  and  interest ;  tliey 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the 
indulgence  of  either  is  the  gratification  of  all. 
Ill-judging  tenderness  is  in  fact  only  a  concealed 
self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment, 
or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar- 
ling child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scruple  by 
improper  gratification  to  store  up  for  it  future 
miseries,  which  the  child  will  infallibly  suffer, 
though  it  may  be  at  a  distant  period,  which  the 
selfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti- 
cipating, because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Aiiother  principle,  something  different  from 
this,  though  it  may  probably  faU  under  the  head 
of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some  parents  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  children  :  I  mean  a 
certain  slothfulness  of  mind,  a  love  of  ease  which 
imposes  a  voluntary  blindness,  and  makes  them 
not  choose  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou- 
ble to  combat  From  the  persons  in  question 
we  frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  these  : 
*  Children  will  be  children.* — *  My  children,  I 
suppose  are  much  like  those  of  other  people,' 
&C.  Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  with  a 
smile  firom  the  first  indications  of  those  tempers, 
which  fVom  their  fatal  tendency  ought  to  be  very 
seriously  taken  up.  {  would  be  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  consciontious  parents,  who  con- 
sider it  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faults  of 
their  children,  but  who,  from  this  indolence  of 
mind,  are  extremely  backward  in  disctwering 
such  faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such  parents 
willdoweU  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  they 
consider  it  is  a  duty  to  correct^  must  be  equally 
a  duty  to  endeavour  to  Jind  out.  And  this  indo- 
lent love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  errone- 
ous conduct  towards  their  children,  but  is  pecu* 
liarly  dangerous  to  themselves.  It  is  a  fault 
fl^uently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  its  real 
character ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  fea- 
tures of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices, 
but  on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Christian 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle  of  self- 
denial,  the  other  from  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark  on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies when  the  children  are  at  home  for  the 
bolydays  7    Every  delicacy  is  forced  upon  them, 


with  the  tempting  remark,  *  thai  they  CM 
have  this  or  that  dainty  at  schooL*  Thej  an 
indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  motin; 
*  because  they  cannot  have  that  indulgepee  ti 
school.*  Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idleneai, 
sensuality,  and  sloth,  are  at  once  cherished,  by 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into  t 
season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and  exemp' 
tion  from  learning.  So  that  children  are  habi- 
tuated, at  an  age  when  lasting  associations  an 
formed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  ideaof  alody 
with  thatof  hardship,  of  happiness  with  glatlooy, 
and  of  pleasure  with  loitering,  feasting,  or  tieef- 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  fas 
kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  delig^htfiil  idei 
of  home,  with  the  gratification  <^the  social  aftc 
tions,  the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kind* 
ness,  and  warmth,  and  confidence  oF  the  sweat 
domestic  attachments, 

—And  all  the  charities 
Of  fhiber,  son  and  brother  T 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  listless  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thoughts  have  no  precise 
object;  when  the  imagination  has  nothing  to 
shape ;  when  industry  has  no  definitive  {nunrait; 
when  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  ezerdss: 
and  the  ingenuity  has  no  acquisition  either  to 
anticipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longest,  the  doUcst, 
and  the  least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 
genius  ever  pass.    Yes !  it  is  a  few  short  bat 
keen  and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasmsb 
snatched  from  between  the  successive  labours 
and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  bus^  da/,  looked 
forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed  with  taste,  and 
recollected  without  remorse,  which,  both  to  men 
and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portions  of  en- 
joyment.   O  snatch  your  oflfspring  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  thqpe  objects  of  sopreme  cooi- 
miseration,  who  seek  atheir  happiness  in  dotog 
nothing !    The  animal  may  be  gratified  bv  it, 
but  the  man  is  degraded.    Life  is  but  a  short 
day ;  but  it  is  a  working  day.    Activity  wutjf 
lead  to  evil;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to 
good. 

Younff  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to  sat 
apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as  sacred  to 
to  the  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instroctiDgi 
or  working  for  them ;  and  the  performance  <v 
this  duty  must  not  be  left  to  the  event  of  con- 
tingent circumstances,  or  operation  of  acciden- 
tal impressions ;  but  it  must  be  established  into 
a  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habit  A  specific 
portion  of  the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which 
no  common  engagement  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
trench. Those  periods  of  time,  which  are  siot 
stated,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper  use; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan  (which  mart 
however  be  sometimes  made  to  give  way  to  cir- 


*  It  would  be  a  noble  employinent,  and  well 
the  tenderness  of  their  sex,  if  ladies  were  to  consider  lAe 
Buperintendanoe  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate  oflee. 
They  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  for  from  their  own  ba- 
bits  of  lilb  they  are  more  intimately  aequainled  with  do- 
mestic wants  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain  initsa* 
oes  of  sickness  and  sufferinn  peculiar  to  UieinadMS| 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more  sympathy ;  saA 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  certain 
relifrious  society,  distinguiiihed  by  simplicity  of  dreis. 
mannem,  and  laniruaire.  whose  poor  are  perhaps  betttf 
taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  one  reason  nar  ^ 
that  they  are  immediately  under  the  inspectica  or  tls 
women. 
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i)  inf  ares  the  ooMcientious  discharge 
duty.  This  will  help  to  furnish  a  powerful 
remedy  for  that  selfishness,  whose  strong^  holds 
(tli«  truth  cannot  be  too  oflsn  repeated)  it  is  the 
^rmnd  business  of  Christian  education  perpe- 
InaJIv  to  fittack.  If  we  were  but  aware  how 
much  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see 
oCla«rs  better  and  to  assist  in  makin|r  them  so, 
ire  should  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
as  much  importance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
irhich  it  would  induce  in  our  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial  effSects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind- 


In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
lie  requiring  of  young  persons  a  very  small  sa- 
criBoe,  if  you  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
in«»iiey  to  the  poor  which  properly  belongs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  charity 
csommonly  subtracts  little  from  their  own  plea- 
earea,  especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
is  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
ptan,  soon  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but 
far  profit  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
glrif  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  a  bet- 
tar  lesson  of  charity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
ocMasiderable  sum  of  money  to  be  presently  re- 
placed by  the  parent.  And  it  would  be  habi- 
tnaring  them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
ought  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self- 
deniaL 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very  early 
be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  in  their 
power  for  themselves ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed not  to  be  insolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
•ervants  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
an  they  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
•acred,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  practicably 
and  uniformljr  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
occasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
tonnoeo,  or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inoonsiderateness, 
yoong  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  discharge 
their  little  debts  with  punctuality.  They  should 
be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 
tradee-people  to  call  often  for  the  money  due  to 
them ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 
whose  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
under  the  pretence  of  some  fi'ivolous  engage- 
ment,  which  ought  to  be  mkde  to  bend  to  the 
comfort  and  advantage  of  others.  They  should 
conscientiously  albw  sufficient  time  for  the  exe- 
cation  of  their  orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 
comspection  be  careful  not  to  drive  work-peo- 
ple, bj  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I  have  known  a  lady 
give  her  gown  to  a  mantua-raaker  on  the  Satur- 
day  night,  to  whom  she  would  not  for  the  world 
•ay  in  so  many  words,  *  Yon  must  work  through 

*  In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  tho  individual  poor, 
%Bd  tbe  superintendanoe  ofeharity  Khools,  ladios  might 
ks  highly  useftil  in  saiislins  the  parochial  clern^  in  the 
adoption  of  that  excellent  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Ignorant,  suggested  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  his  last 
admirabte  charge  to  his  clergy.  It  is  with  pleasure  the 
avtbor  is  enabled  to  add  that  the  scheme  has  actually 
been  adopted  with  good  efleot  in  that  eitensive  diooesc. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,*  while  she  was  yiKuallj 
compelling  her  to  do  so,  by  an  injunction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  are  continually  driven  by 
good  natured  but  inconsiderate  employers.  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconsideration  ibmish 
only  a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as  lead- 
ing to  loo  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo- 
lous for  animadversion,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  foelinge 
of  the  dependant. 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc- 
trines, which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  popular  (wdamatiohs  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  instruct  their  children  to  soften  that 
inevitable  inequality  by  the  mildness  and  ten- 
derness of  their  behaviour  to  their  inforiors  7 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  cxcMmso  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  often  charged  with  in  jus-  a 
tice ;  for  God  himself  is  coveiQy  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  against  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  the  suppooed  arbitrary  and  unjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improyed, 
would,  at  once  call  into  easrclie  tiie  generosity, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  patience,  resignation,  and  gratitude  of  the 
inferior ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  toayt  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
plishing his  filan^  by  bringing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classes,  which  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fortune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
are  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  duties  and  considerate  virtues  which 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  eia 
themselves ;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  eter 
be  inseparable  from  those  privileges.  As  (he 
inferior  classes  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
of  Zaios  in  this  respect,  let  the  great  be  watchful 
to  give  them  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  maii- 
ners.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  df  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  well- 
directed  compassion,  those  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  constructed  human  institutions 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  bounty,  early  inculcated,  Aften  those 
distresses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  eyen  the  best  government  Let  tliem 
teach  their  oftspring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
descending love  might  win  over  some  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflani e. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
even  religiously  disposed  parents  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  foil,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  in  finding  interesting  employ- 
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ment  for  the  Sanday.  They  do  not  make  a 
■cruple  of  Bometimefi  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  public  worship  with 
their  ordinary  employments  and  common  school 
exercises.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their  offspringr  to  an  early  and  a  sys- 
tematic profanation  of  the  Sabbath  bj^  this  cus- 
tom ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  busi- 
ness ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as 
serious  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  ri^ht  fieto,  they  will  not  be 
brought  hereafter  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wroncr :  for  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered : 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  in- 
veterate prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  contributing  even- 
tually to  that  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indefatigably  laboured 
after  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  d^bnction  of  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
the  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  heart,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  7 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefon  crew  faint  and  languid  under 
the  continuance  or  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  case  is  with  lively  young 
people,  whose  spring  of  action  has  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement  The 
more  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re- 
lief almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
•made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
ITcare  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shall  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them ;  such  a  well  order- 
ed distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  efiect  as  a  rtew  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous  study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships, or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en- 
I'oyments  as  are  compatable  with  a  season  of 
loly  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  shottd  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture  of  their  employments  and  studies ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lesaened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor  meant  to  sane 
tion  anj  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightemng  its  austerities  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution ;  in  purifying  its  spirit,  it 
has  not  abolished  its  object 

•  The  stronfest  proof  of  tbif  obgervation  is  the  em- 
diut  of  the  first  christians  who  had  their  instructions 
ijnmediately  from  the  Apostles. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writingr  wllk 
view  to  domestic  instruction,    hmm    par  pose! 
avoided  entering    on    the    disputed     qoestisi 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  best ; . 
question  which  perhaps  must  renermlly  be  di 
cided  by  the  state  of  the  individaal  home,  an 
the  state  of  the  individual  school ;    yeC  sb 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  ^Nrhich  peea 
liarly  belongs  to  a  school  education  ;  namely, 
the  general  habit  of  converting  the  Sunday  inlo 
a  visitiug  dav,  by  way  of  gaining  time  ;  aa  if  tha 
appropriate  instructions  of  the  Lord's  day  vezs 


the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  to 
pleasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  vrfaich  rs* 
ligion  is  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  ie  aln»oat  ex- 
clusively limited  to  Sundays:  hovv^  then  are 
^rls  ever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  mast 
important  article,  if  they  are  habitn&tad  to  Joss 
the  religious  advantages  of  the  school,  lor  ths 
sake  of  having  more  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  7 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  a.pplj  to  the 
visits  which  children  make  to  religions  parent^ 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  those  cases  whert 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  school,  and  the 
visit  a  triflinff  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  engrross  a  good 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  ontf  of  the  most 
attracting  is  beauty.     Many  ladies   have  oAsa 
a  random  way  of  talkiftg  rapturously  oo  tks 
general  importance  and  the  fascinating  power 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enough  to  be 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  dangblers  Sad 
out  they  are  bandsome.    Perhaps  the  contrary 
course  might  be  safer.    If  the  little  listeoer 
were  not  constantly  hearing  that  bcaoty  h  the 
best  gift,  she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fancr- 
ing  herself  to  be  the  best  gifled.    Be  less  soo- 
citous,  therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secrsf^ 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  will  bs 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  bat  rather 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  bcAOty  in  her 
estimation.    Use  your  daughter  in  all  things  to  a 
different  standarcf  from  that  of  the  world.   It  is 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  only  that  sbs 
will  be  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  bear- 
ing it  not  only  fVom  gay  ladies,  but  from  grave     ' 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.    The  antidote  to  the  present  danger     ' 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for ;  it  must  be  already 
operating;  it  must  have  been  provided  for  in  tfae 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principle  she  has     ' 
been  imbibing  before  Uiis  particular  temptation 
of  beauty  came  in  question.    And  this  general 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flattoy* 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  praise  of  the  world.    She  must  have  learol 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  wort&i 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.    Speak 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion of  plain  but  amiable  girls ;  mention  wit& 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  but  ili^do- 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  onoe 
thought  pretty,   but  have  ceased  to  be  good/ 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  from  tl# 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  slroojp 
additional  reasons  for  making  that  which  if 
little  valuable  in  itself,  still  less  valuable.    Ai  it 
is  a  nno  idea  which  is  always  dangerooi,  yon 
may  thus  break  the  force  of  this  danger  by  •!- 
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'in^  her  an  earlj  introduction  to  this  inevi- 
able  knowledge,  which  would  become  more  in- 
oi'^stingr,  and  of  course  more  perilous  b^  every 
idditionsJ  year ;  and  if  you  can  guard  against 
hat  fatal  and  almost  universal  error  of  letting 
ler  0ee  that  she  is  more  loved  pn  account  of  her 
leauty,  her  fkmiliaritj  with  the  idea  may  be 
e«s  dangerous  than  its  novelty  afterwards  would 
nrove. 

But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
foung  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
»zposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge. 
aeral  conversation.  ^  Even  the  children  of  better 
Families,  who  are  well.instructed  when  at  their 
studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be. 
bolding  the  world  set  up  in  the  highest  and 


spoken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub. 
Btanoe  of  human  advantages.    They  hear  their 
education  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
lerence  to  the ^^urs  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
in  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
all  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration ;    rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,    power 
aon^ht,  beauty  idolized,  money  considered  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning  sub. 
atitote  for  the  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
held  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es. 
timation  as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda- 
ble ambition ;  and  ader  the  very  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
all  the  week,  one  cannot  expect  much   effect 
from  their  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
now  and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
•  love  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world.' 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
whetting  and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is 
to  require  from  them  a  power  of  self-control, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passions,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
taught  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
usual  misapplication  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
the  world  ;*  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  in 
the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel- 
fish, ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or- 
der to  turn  them  to  their  own  account  But  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
christian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp. 
tineas,  its  vanity,  its  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
a^inst  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
new  an  obscure  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
said  to  know  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
oonrtier  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
be  said  to  know  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  led 
captive  by  its  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
exchange  for  its  lying  promises? 

But  while  so  false  an  estimate  is  often  made 
in  fashionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
that  is,  while  Christianity  does  not  furnish  the 
•tandard,  and  human  opinion  does  ;  while  the 
multiplying  our  desires  is  considered  as  a  symp- 
torn  of  elegance,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
is  the  ^and  criterion  of  religion ;  while  mode- 
lation  If  beheld  as  indicating  a  poorness  of  spi. 


rit,  though  to  that  very  poverty  of  spirit  the 
highest  promise  of  the  eospel  is  assigned ;  while^ 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedmously  enjoined  by  world-* 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion, 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God ;'  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that  *  the 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  *  the  friendship  of  the 
world'  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God ;'  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deny  7)  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THX  EARLY  FOAMING  OV  HABITS. 

On  the  necessity  of  forming  the  Judgment  to  du 
red  those  Habits, 

It  can  never  he  too  oflen  repeated,  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur- 
red too  oAen,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  will  be  iiseful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  rather  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op- 
posite vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility^  for  in- 
stance, is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety f  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intemperance.^ 
Meekness  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
guarding  against  every  tendency  to  anger,  im- 
patience and  resentment  A  habit  of  attention 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing  mind.  A  habit  of  indtistry,  by  watching 
against  the  blandishments  of  pleasnre,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroach- 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  the  minds 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  consider 
what  a  variety  of  nses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-denial  in  respect  either  to  the  ele- 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  common  routine  of  pleasure ; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indifference 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves ;  and  no 
need  of  daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  there- 
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fore,  as  the  expense  is  no  object,  bo  the  forbear- 
•  ance  is  thooefht  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  great  value,  yet 
they  assume  high  importance,  if  you  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  op  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion ;  if  you  reflect 
after  any  one  such  conquest  is  obtefoed,  how 
easily,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  followed  up 
by  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there- 
fore  be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  this  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  earl;f  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities, will,  in  all  ^pfobability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tached  to  it  She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong  things  fbr  lhe  sake  of  enjoy, 
xnents  from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
gences which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habitusted 
to  consider  the  character  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  aa  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  The  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  in- 
volves in  the  aggregate  less  loes  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  temper;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
bounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensity  has  sur- 
xnounted  one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
eite  habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
successive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
sery  to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larity renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages. Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo- 
my, prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
separably, and  not  very  remotely,  connected 


with  an  habitual  victory  over 

and  a  turn  to  personal  expense. 

and  less  striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  peai^ 

which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  gTeaioBB 

An  early  and  unremitting  zeal  in  fbrmiagte 
mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  yroAuem 
the  outward  expression  of  good  breeding,  as  ok 
of  its  incidental  advanta^res,  but  involves;,  or  a- 
ther  creates,  better  qualities  than  itaelf ;  wiA 
vacancy  'and  inattention  not  only  produoe  VB%if 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  indication,  if  ssi 
of  an  ordinary,  vet  of  a  neglected  onderstawfisf. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  oScr 
benefit;  company  affords  little  improres 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpena 
tion,  and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  and  b> 
quiry,  which  oflen  lifls  a  common  ondervtaBd* 
ing  to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  knovvledge,  a. 
gacity,  and  usefulness,  which  indolent  or  negfi- 
gent  genius  does  not  aJways  reach.    A  habh  of 
attention  exercises  intellect,  quickena 
ment,  multiplies  ideas,  enlarges  the 
combining  images  and  comparinfif  charaden, 
and  gives  a  faculty  of  picking  up  improvemeat 
from  circumstances  the  least  promising^;  mad 
gaining  instruction  from  those  slight  bot  ^ 
quently  recurring  occasions,  which  the  ahssaC 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  account.    Scaredy 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unproductive   as  not 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  eedolou 
collector  of  ideas.    But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of  strict  attss- 
tion  to  whatever  she  is  engaged  in,  begins  to 
wage  early  war  with  wandering  thoughts,  oss- 
less  reveries,  and  that  disquaOfying  train  of 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  which 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the  abeent  are  aK 
serbed.    She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  powers 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  herself^  her 
books,  and  the  world.    Whereas  they,  in  whose 
undfsciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have  been 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordinarf   . 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  them 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  dutiea 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  wan- 
dering, will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  public  worship  or  of  private  devo- 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremittine 
industry f  which  is  indeed  closely  connected  w£ 
those  of  which  we  have  just  made  mentioD,  can- 
not be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.    Let 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  brilliant  reject  iodos- 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  quality  to  be  exsr- 
cised  only  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  earn, 
or  their  fortune  to  make.    But  let  them  respect 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  ele- 
vated  characters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  owed 
their  distinction.    The  masters  in  scienos,  the 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  stitesoieD, 
even  apostles  and  reformers  would  not,  at  least 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  enlightened,  con- 
verted, and  astonished  the  world,  had  they  not 
boon  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  unos- 
tentatious quality.     It  is  the  quality  to  which 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascribed  his  own 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  asked  bj 
what  means  be  had  been  enabled  to  make  that 
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Bacccssful  progrees  which  struck  mankind  with 
wonder,  replied,  that  it  was  not  so  madl  owioff 
to  any  superior  strength  of  genius,  as  to  an  habit 
of  patient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  close 
application.  We  must,  it  is  true,  make  some 
deductions  for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
it  ia  not  overrating  its  ralue,  to  assert  Uiat  in- 
dustry ia  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  persevering  labour  removes  obstructions, 
overoomes  difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and 
thus  fkcilitates  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
of  genius. 

An  exact  habit  of  economy  is  of  the  same  fa- 
mily with  the  two  foregoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  ia  the  prolific  parent  of  a  numerous  off- 
•pring  of  virtues.  For  want  of  the  early  ingrafl- 
ing  of  this  practice  on  its  onlj  legitimate  stock 
-—a  sound  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  too  many  instances  in  subsequent  life,  almost 
apply  to  the  fatal  effects  of  domestic  profuseness, 
what  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money — ^that  an  ex- 
chequer which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
ponotuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ex- 
actness to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
will  have  learnt  how  much  the  eoonomy  of  time 
is  promoted  by  habits  of  punctuality,  when  they 
■hall  enter  on  the  more  important  business  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
exactly  as  th^  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  elaim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
things :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  on 
the  time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  minutes  which  are  so  of\en  lost  between 
sQCoessive  duties,  for  want  of  calculation,  puneto^ 
ality  and  arrangement. 

A  habit  of  pitnetuality  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  msde 
capable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
truth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  smallest  occasions.  But  I  refrain  from  en- 
Urging  on  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
uMthet  part  of  this  work.* 

It  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
early  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior  habits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
suoh  &ults  as  do  not  oflen  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  out  into  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  therefine  be  less  discredit  in  judging.  It 
ihoiild  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  tlra  first 
•lemeats  of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  is  more  immediatelv  addicted. 
As  it  cannot  to  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor- 
row an  important  illustration  of  this  truth  from 
the  ftbolons  hero  of  the  Greoitti  story  1  He  who 
was  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
fill  the  earai  with  his  renown,  began  b^  con- 
quering in  his  infancy ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina- 
17  to  Jus  delivering  the  world  firom  monsters  in 
Idi  rinsr  years,  that  he  should  set  out  by  Strang* 
Jiag  the  aerpente  in  his  cradle. 

^  Sas  Chapter  oa  Deflaitloiis. 
Vol.1.  99 


It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent  care 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  these  and  other  useful  habits, 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  judgment ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  the 
power  of  directing  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
Iceep  their  proper  places  and  due  bounds,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  while  the  young  person's  mind 
is  trained  to  those  habite  of  attention  and  Indus- 
try,  which  we  have  been  recfim mending  ;  great 
care  must  be  used  that  her  judgment  be  so  en- 
liffhtoned  as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attentive 
pursuit,  without  which  disciiminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  abtlvely  inidemploy- 
ed ;  and  ardour  and  industry  would  hut  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Witliout  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  only  be  *  weaving  spi- 
ders* webs  ;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgment, 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices*  eggs.* 

Again,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill-instructod  mind  might  be  led  into  a  su- 
perstitious reliance  on  the  merits  of  self-denial ; 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  oonsideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue,  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  ahtivnence  from 

*  meat  and  drink,*  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  joy  in  the  Holy  GhosL* 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  be 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating  the 
habit  of  economy ;  for  extravagance  being  rather 
a  relative  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  expense,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  the 
fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others, 
but  to  our  own  stetion  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Aristippus  being  accused  of  extrava- 
gance by  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  Six  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him, 

•  Why  what  would  you  have  given  ?* — *  Twelve 
pence,'  answered  the  other.  *Then,*  replied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twelve  penoe 
are  to  yon.* 

It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment in  this'  point,  because  so  predominant  Is 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  of 
unfixed  principle  are  driven  to  borrow^  other 
peoples*  judgment  of  them,  tefore  they  can  ven- 
ture to  determine  whether  they  themselves  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  oflen  say.  How  ou^ht  I  to  act? 
or.  What  ought  I  to  spend  7  as.  What  does  the 
world  think  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  ? 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interfb- 
renoo  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no- 
tion of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  falling  into  error.  We  most 
apprise  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inoolc^ 
ting  this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  brood  line 
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tinotion  between  Christian  meekness  and  that 
well-bred  tone  and  gentle  manner  which  passes 
current  &t  it  in  Uic  world.  We  must  teach 
them  also  to  distinguish  between  an  humble  opi- 
nion  of  our  own  ability  to  judge,  and  servile  de. 
reIicla»irof  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compli- 
ance and  yielding  soilness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty  and 
obstfaiacy,  between  perseverance  and  perverse- 
ness,  (between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  must 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  meekness,  but  base- 
ness, when  through  a  dishonest  dread  of  offend- 
ing the  prosperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
we  forbear  to  recommend,  or  refuse  te  support, 
those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
support  .That  it  is  selfishness  and  not  meek- 
ness, when  throu^  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  our  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
suspected  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

JPUial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age* — A 
comparioon  vnth  the  preceding  age  in  this  re- 
spect,— Those  who  cultivate  the  mind  advised 
to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil. -^Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters,-^  Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  denote  their  pains  almost  exclu- 
sively to  hhildren  of  parts. 

Among  the  real  improvements  of  modem 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial />bedience  cannot  be  in- 
cluded. Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
bat  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
spirit  of  independenoe,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  ?  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
of  public  principles  7  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo- 
sed, as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  iUumi- 
nation,  and  with  more  presumption  than  pru- 
dence, the  rights  of  toomen.  It  fi)nows,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  progression,  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  enlighteners  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  will 
iuuminale  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  qf  youth,  the  rights  of  children,  the  rights 
ofbahU^ ! 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  fiimilies  suggests 
the  remark,  that  among  the  faults  with  which 
it  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  recent  times 
to  load  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  Milton, 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  private 

*  To  thiscriminal  timidity,  madame  de  Maintenon,  a 
woman  of  parts  and  piety,  sacrifioed  the  iiiirenious  and 
amiable  Radne ;  whom,  while  she.iiad  ia«te  enough  to 
admire,  the  had  not  the  gcneroiity  to  defend,  wlmn  the 
royal  flivour  was  withdrawn  from  him.  A  still  darker 
cloud  hangs  over  her  fkme,  on  account  of  the  selfish  neu- 
trality she  maintained  in  not  interposing  her  good  offices 
between  the  resentments  of  the  king  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Hogunots.  n  is  a  heavy  aggravation  of  her  fkult, 
that  she  herself  had  been  educated  in  the  fiiitb  of  these 
psisseiiied  peoiAs 
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character  (for  witli  his  political  diaraeter 
have  hwe  nothing  to  do)  has  been,  that  he 
so  severe  a  father  as  to  have  compelled 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to  read 
him,  Cot  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and 
thors,  of  which  they  did  not  understand 
But  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an 
of  the  strict  domestic  regulations  of  the  a^  m 
which  Milton  lived ;  and  should  not  bo  broogkt 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  liia  mdrvi- 
dual  temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any  case  aboaU  it 
ever  be  considered  as  an  hardship  lor  an  ^ 
tionate  child  to  amuse  an  afflicted  parent 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  i 
orifice  of  her  own  pleasure  than  that  prodnoed 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  har^  doe- 
trine  of  paternal  austerity  ?  By  no  meana.    It 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the  ragged 
to  despair.    It  generates  deceit  and  conmng^ 
the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  female  failings.    Ungoverned  anger  la 
the  teacher,  and  inability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween venial  errors  and  j;>remeditated  oifiieDee^ 
though  they  may  lead  a  timid  cr^tore  to  bide 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bad  afstiiHiei,  wiB 
not  help  her  to  subdue  the  one  or  oorrect  tfas 
other.    The  dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation^  hot  ftr  im- 
punity.   A  readiness  to  forgive  them  promutee 
frankness :  and  we  should,  above  all  tfainga,  en- 
courage them  to  be  frank,  in  ord^  to  oooe  at 
their  faults.    They  have  not  more  faults  Sac  be- 
ing open,  they  only  discover  more ;  and  to  kaov 
the  worst  of  the  character  we  have  to  regulate 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  cruelty,  and  re- 
straint is  not  severity.  A  discriminating  teach- 
er will  appreciate  the  individual  character  of 
each  pupil,  in  order  to  appropriate  her  manage- 
ment We  must  strengthen  the  feeUe,  whds 
we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  educate  Iry  a  re- 
ceipt; for  after  studying  the  beet  rulea,  and 
after  digesting  them  mto  the  best  system,  much 
must  depend  on  contingent  circomstanees,  for 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  be  inapplicahlBL 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mind  must,  like 
the  gardener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  may 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  littfe 
fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  knows  Ihel  even 
where  the  surface  is  not  particularly  promisiitf; 
there  is  often  a  rough  stronsr  ground  which  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  breaking  ft  op;  yet 
we  are  often  most  taken  wit't  a  soft  suiifaee^ 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  becaoae  H 
promises  present  reward  and  little  trouble.  Bot 
strong  and  pertinacious  tempers,  of  which  per- 

*  Tn  spite  of  this  too  prevailing  spirit,  and  at  a  tioM 
when,  by  an  inverted  state  of  societv,  eserifices  of  ease 
and  {Measure  are  rather  exacted  by  children  fhmi  ptrents, 
than  required  by  parents  fh>m  children,  numberless  in- 
stances  might  be  adduced  of  filial  auction  truly  bonov- 
able  to  the  present  pNriod.  And  tlie  author  reoofds  with 
pleasure,  that  she  has  seen  amiable  younc  ladies  of  high 
rank  conducting  the  steps  of  a  blind,  but  illustrioas  pa- 
rent with  true  nlial  fondness ;  and  has  often  contemiiB' 
ted.  in  another  ftmily.  the  interesting  attentions  of 
daughters  who  were  both  hands  and  eyes  to  an  tafim 
and  nearly  blind  fiithcr.  It  is  but  Justice  to  repeat  that 
these  examples  are  not  taken  from  that  middle  rank  of  ' 
life  which  Milton  filled,  but  flrom  the  dauf  hteis  of  tie  * 
highest  ofloen  is  the  slate. 
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liaps  olMtiiUMiy  It  the  leading  tioo,  noder  skilfhl 
management  often  torn  out  steady  an^  sterling 
charaden ;  while  from  softer  clay  a  firm  and 
▼i^roua  Tirtue  is  but  seldom  produced.  Perti- 
nacity  is  often  prii^ple,  which  wants  nothing 
bat  to  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  uni- 
Ibrmly  yielding,  and  nniversally  acoomroodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
of  morals,  of  a  temper  eager  fi>r  praise  and  act- 
in^fbr  reward. 

%ot  these  rerolotions  in  character  cannot  be 
•flfected  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  ob- 
aerved  that  the  medical  science  would  never  be 
bnras^ht  to  peribction  till  poisons  ehonld  be  con- 
Tsrted  into  physic   What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  science  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  ocmTerting  the  most  deadly  ingredients  into 
instrnments  of  life  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  mo. 
ral  world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
thoee  passions  which  hava  been  working  for  sin 
becomn  active  in  the  canse  of  religion.    The 
▼i(^Ht  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
*  exoevdingly  mad'  against  the  saints  of  God, 
did  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  zeal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  un- 
remittingly for  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
worM.    Christianity  indeed  does  not  so  much 
give  OS  new  afieetions  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  we  already  have.    She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent. 
aace.*    She  changes  onr  anger  a^inst  the  per- 
aoos  we  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.    *  The 
ftar  of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,*  she  trans- 
mates  into  *  that  lear  of  God  which  worketh 
■alvation.*    That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  passions,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  fbrvid  apostle  con- 
firm«— *  Yea,  what /earfuZness  ;  yea,  what  clear- 
ing of  ytmndves ;  yea,  what  inaignation;  yea, 
what  fear;  yea,  what  vehement  desire;  yea, 
what  xeal ;  yea,  what  revenge,* 

Thns,  by  some  of  the  most  troublesome  pas- 
■ions  of  our  nature  being  converted  by  the  ^less- 
ing  of  Qod  on  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
of  virtue,  a  doable  purpose  is  efiected.  Because 
it  u  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve a  ntntrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  beeome  attoliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  foe  subdued  is  an 
ally  Mluiiedi  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  passions,  that  when  she  siezes  the  enemy^s 
garrison,  she  does  not  content  herself  with  de- 
natbg  its  future  mischiefs,  she  does  not  destroy 
the  works,  she  doee  not  bum  the  arsenal  and 
mike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
■be  tarns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
torn,  and  plants  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
say  from  whom  she  has  taken  it 

Bat  while  I  would  depreqate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipllns ;  and  that  not  merely 
on  Ihe  groond  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  also. 
One  reseon,  not  seldom  brought  ibrward  by  ten- 
der bat  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
miboonded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
ehildren,  is,  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
■■joy  the  world  when  grown  up,  and  thot  there- 
fire  they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
•tOoffifltbiaaSfVii.  L 


they  may  enjoy  at  the  sresent,  lest  they  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  Ihat  this  is  an  error  in* 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omitting 
any  considerations  respecting  their  future  wel- 
fare, and  entering  only  into  their  immediate  in- 
tercets ;  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  childcsn 
who  know  no  control,  whose  faults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrefaxing,  bat  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  uone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inuTed  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  ban 
mole  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  it 
dnll,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he- 
roines of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  just 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  liave  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfatigued 
perseverance,  industry,  regularitv,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositionn  I  would  la- 
bour to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  So  far  from  admiring  ge- 
nius,  or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree,  is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
it  is  the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herwlf  for  sup- 
posed original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  soperficial. — 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com- 
pany  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  eo  qnick,  that 
she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutss  before  she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat 
it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  eoaoeit 
as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  undentonding,  she  would  be* 
oome  industrious  in  proportion  aV  she  became 
modest;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she 
might  really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  loo 
proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expos- 
tulation ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fkil  ts  fbmish  them ; 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  fbr  hav- 
ing learnt  it  the  sooner.    It  is  of  the  lul  im« 
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portaiiee  to  their  htppineis,  even  in  Uiii  life, 
that  they  ehoald  early  acc^uire  a  submissive  tem- 
per and  a  forbearingf  spirit  They  most  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  s«netimes,  when  they  can- 
not but  mei  they  are  right  And  whije  they 
should  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they 
must  not  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
having  done  so.  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour 
it  Inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prac- 
tise gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  of  its 
being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and  pleasing,  and 
calculated  to  attract  human  fevour:  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cultivate  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  ob^ience  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  after  conformity 
to  Him,  wno,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  me,  tor  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  miffhty,  but 

*  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowlv  :*  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add- 
ing,  *■  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.'  Do 
n(^  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary  ground 
that  vanity  is  unamiabU,  and  that  no  one  will 
Ifme  them  if  they  are  proud;  Cn  that  will  only 
go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  son 
and  smiling  hypocrites.   But  inferm  them,  that 

*  God  resisteth  the  proud,*  white  *  them  that  are 
meek  ho  shall  guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  teach  his  way.*  In 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  moHvet  should  be  carefully  substituted  in 
their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  much 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  actions.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
ed on,  as  the  only  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  thev  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitude  fer  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  as  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  importance 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
gentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
foundation.  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  would  again  urge  your  calling  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Redeemer  m  aid  of  his  precepte. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  lira  do  not  so  over- 
whelm  the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love, 
and  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  instances  of 
his  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gos- 
pel  abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exercises  of 
infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  mercy,  are 
actions  which  we  should  naturally  enough  con- 
ceive as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfbction :  but  ailenoe  under  cruel  mockings, 
patience  under  reproach,  ^ntleness  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  are  perfec- 
tions of  which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no 
conception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reiJity  been  exempli- 
fied by  our  perfect  pattern.  Hoaling  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais- 
ing  the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  we  could  form 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples* 
feet— to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor — ^to  re- 
Bounce  not  only  ease,  for  that  heroes  have  done 
on  human  motives — ^but  to  renounce  praise,  to 


forgive  his  persecutors,  to  love  ham 
pray  forhis  murderers  with  hie  last 
these  are  thinffs  which,  while  tiiey  oompel  oste 
cry  out  with  the  centurion,  *  Tmly  this  was  At 
Son  of  Grod,*  should  remind  us,  that 
cnly  adorable  but  imUahU  parte  of  )um 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  ChristiaiM,  bat 
ing  duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  oo 
symbols  of  their  profession ;  tests  of  their 
pleship.  These  are  perfections  which  m 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with  holy 
tant  admiration,  as  if  they  were 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  hoiDen 
also,  which  he  condescended  to  participsts.  h 
eantemjplatingt  we  must  imiiate;  in  a4faii]ni^ 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  messare  snd  de- 
gree go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  your 
lor  one  moment  to  this  standard  (and  jroa 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  contented  with 
er)  and  then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  jour  cfafi- 
dren  to  be  mud,  and  soft,  and  gentle  on  wmMy 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  eztanal 
attracti<m,  as  a  decoration  to  their  MaE»  as  se 
appendage  to  their  rank^  as  an  ezptesBiaB  of 
their  gooid  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  wluch  is 
not  the  more  right  for  being  common ;  they  an 
apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  «a 
children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  gcnioHa 
were  worthy  of  attention.    They  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  talents,  caxendly  cnltivatsd^ 
we  are  perhaps  to  look  for  the  chief  hw|yiiieaa 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  gemosbsd 
been  generally  necessary,  ito  existence  woeld 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipoteaoe  ooold 
easily  have  made  thoee  talente  oommoo  whidb 
we  now  consider  asextrsordinarj,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Besidee, 
while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing'  chil. 
dren  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  if  no  labour  will  raise  tbem  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinetinn, 
^et  they  may  be  led  on.to  perfection  in  that  road 
m  wlRra  *a  ti^ayfkring  man,  though  simple ahaU 
not  err.*    And  when  a  mother  f^ls  dhpoaed  Is 
repine  that  her  femily  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 

Koup  of  future  wite  and  growing  beantiea,  kt 
r  console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the 
monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parte  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  fbmishing  a  sti- 
mulus to  industry,  and  strengthening  the  nie> 
tives  to  virtuous  application.    For  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  moderate  abilities,  carefully  carried 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which  they  srs 
capable,  often  enables  their  possessors  to  oat- 
strip,  in  the  race  of  knowledge  and  of  usefehiesi^ 
their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  ooo- 
petitors  ?  "^  It  is  with  mental  endowmeoti,  ss 
with  other  rich  gifts  uf  Providence ;  the  inha- 
bitent  of  the  luxuriant  southern  dime,  wbeie 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tation, indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  plst  of 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertions,  as 
a  reason  for  doing  nothing  himself;  so  that  the 
soil  which  teems  with  sueh  enoouragiag  abon* 
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"danee  leavM  the  &voared  poMaftor  idle,  and 
eompumtifely  poor :  whilst  the  native  of  the 
1«ee  venial  region,  auppljing  by  hia  laboara  the 
deficienciee  of  his  lot,  overtakes  his  more  fyb- 
"toured  competitor ;  by  substituting  industry  ibr 
opulence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
land  beyond  that  which  is  blessed  with  warmer 
ouns,  and  thus  vindicates  Providence  from  the 
charge  of  partial  distribution* 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a  pious  life. 
And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  figure  their 
children  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason- 
aible  to  be  discouraged  at  every  disappointment 
IVant  of  success  is  so  far  from  fhrntsbing  a  mo- 
tive  for  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  teason 
Ibr  redoubling  it    Let  them  suspect  their  own 
plans,  and  rerorm  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  principles,  and  correct  them.    The  gene, 
rality  of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
aAd  miss  their  reward,  because  thev  look  not  to 
any  strength  beyond  their  own :  aner  much  is 
done,  much  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  heart  and  affections  b  not  the 
vrork  of  education  alone,  but  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.    Will  it  be  account- 
od  enthusiasm  to  suggest,  *that  the  fervent 
effoctaal  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
much  V  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
vrhy  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
baeanae  ther  repose  with  confidence  in  their  own 
•kill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with. 
out  whose  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  1 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
flome  pious  parents  have  &llen  into  an  error  of 
am  opposite  kind  ?  From  a  full  conviction  that 
human  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
ailone  who  can  change  the  heart,    they  are 
•amest  in  their  prayers,  but  not  so  earnest 
in  tiieir  endeavours.--Such  parents  should  be 
reminded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
tions to  their  prayers,  their  children  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  benefitsd  than  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
.ezertiom.    What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
presume  to  separate.    It  ts  tne  work  of  God,  we 
readily  ackaowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
heart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  conduct    And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
which  causes  the  com  to  grow  7  Are  not  our 
natural  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  7 
Who  will  denv  that  in  Himr  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  7  But  bow  are  these  works 
of  God  carried  on?  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed.   Bv  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
com  is  made  to  grow ;  by  food  the  body  is  sus- 
tained; and  by  religious  instruction  Grod  is 
pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart    But  un- 
Jess  we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
and  manure,  have  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
the  refteshing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
heaven  Ibr  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  7 
As  &r  as  100  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
are  carried  on  by  meam.  It  becomes,  therefi>re, 
cor  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God ;  to 
remember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
means ;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  nothing 
.  withont  his  blaieing.    *  Paul  may  pUmt,  and 
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Apirflos  water,  but  it  is  God  mast  give  the  in- 
crease.  But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  7 
To  the  fxenions  of  Paul  and  ApoUos.  It  is 
never  said,  because  God  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease, that  Paul  and  Apolloe  may  spare  .their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  gfv^  the  youiu[  pro- 
bationer just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  ennn- 
cipation  fk'om  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach« 
ing  her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flutterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  neat  in 
which  she  is  to  come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  tt  the  approach 
of  her  first  grown  up  btul,  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  lifbt 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood, is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  endea- 
vour to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never-ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  she  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  fi>r  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God  the  iudge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spsngled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidents ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won- 
derful powers  into  perpetual  action;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
rewarded  with  proportionate  fame  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents and  Rasing  scenes  may  be  interspersed 
in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happeneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its  praise  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert;  tell  her  that  tlie  world* 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuaryn  *nd  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
l>el.  Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten- 
tions may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  tho 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  teff 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  fi>r  which.  If 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging  picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity Of  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  expec- 
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tation,  by  explaining  to  her,  that  this  part,  even 
in  her  best  estate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
eucoessioa  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
duties,  which,  if  well  performed,  though  they 
will  make  little  or  no  Rgvan  in  the  bookof  fimae, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  another  *book  is  opened,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
oording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.* 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  sober  views  will 
cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
din#  prospects,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
factions  of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap- 
pily, an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elasticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feeling  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
thing  to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  unkind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
witli  the  aids  of  long-sighted  ezperienoe;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  that  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  wiU  after  all  choose 
to  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  die  offer- 
ed gl 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  study,  and  initiation  into  knowledge, 
— Error  of  cultivating  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment — Boo£i  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

As  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  has  purposely  avoided  exjpatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  books  which  are  used  in  genera] 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  fbrbom  to 
mention  any.  With  such  books  the  rising 
generation  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fur- 
nished than  any  that  has  precedod  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor 
pan  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
DC  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge ;  yet  is  there 
toot  some  danger  that  our  very  i^vantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  to  repoee  so 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili. 
tato  the  entrance  into  learning,  as  to  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  facility  of 
acquirement  ?  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
selves ?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  bis  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  with- 
out diligence,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
•Qt  UhSar  7  Sound  education  never  can  be  made 


a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliance.*    Do 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into 
play  them  into  knowledge, 
conciliating  smoothness  of  tiie 
and  the  se&sh  indolence  of  the 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  aoq^ 
really  deserve  the  name.    And 
order  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity 
ness,  told  his  sovereign  that  there 
way  to  geometry,  so  the  fimd  mother 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to 
kind  of  learning ;  no  privileged  ^by-path 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse 
culty,  for  the  accommodation  oif  opnlezaft 
tivity  or  feminine   weakness.     The 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhaps, 
havinff  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted 
be  clnmed  without  difficulty;  and  ihSbm 
circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  fomiflJi 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advaas 
For  the  knowledge  which  ie  acquired  by- 
wearied  assiduity,  is  lasting  in  this 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  Imm^ 
portion  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acq 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to 
by  improving  the  communicating  faculty 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot 
to  soften  every  difficulty ;  yet  in  spita  oT 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  amongr  the 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great 
ties  should. still  remain.    For  education  is 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  thia 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  that  state  of  toil  asad 
labour  to  which  we  are  born,  and  to  whiirh 
has  made  us  liable ;  and  in  this  viei^  of  tlie 
ject  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of 
ing  may  be  converted  to  higher  uses  than 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  km 
ledge  and  real  piety,  though  they  may  bavw 
gained  in  many  instances,  have  suffered  ia. 
others  fhim  that  profusion  of  little,  amaaingv 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  yonthfbl  li. 
brary  overflows?  Abundance  has  ito  dangcra 
as  well  as  scarcity.    In  the  first  place  may  not 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  woi^a 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  mora 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  of  which,  after  all, 
the  rudimente  of  every  part  of  learning  masT 
consists  And  secondly,  is  there  not  some  daD> 
ger  (though  there  are  many  honourable  except 
tions)  that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  serve  to  infuse  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
sort  of  spurious  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue, 
a  parade  of  charity  ?  And  that  the  benevolettt 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  aboond, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  any  eooroe 
but  feeling,  may  tend  to  inspire  a  self-com- 
placency,  a  self-gratulation,  *  a  stand  by,  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou  !*  May  not  the  success  with 
which  the  good  deeds  ^  the  little  heroes  are 
uniformly  crowned ;  the  invariable  reward  which 
is  made  the  instant  concomitant  of  well  doing, 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false  views  St 
the  condition  of  lifb,  and  the  nature  of  the  di- 
vine dealings  with  men  ?  May  they  not  help  to 
suggest  a  false  standard  of  morals,  ts  infm  a 
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love  of  popularity  and  an  anxiety  for  praise,  in 
tlie  place  of  that  simple  and  unostentatious  rule 
of  doing  whatever  good  we  do,  becaiue  it  is  the 
moaU  ef  God  7  The^universal  substitution  of  this 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
rality of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
are  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
<sar«fully  guard  against  than  that  of  giving  their 
children  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gwn  which  just  goes  to  mtfke  people  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  stand  well  with  the  world ;  a 
religion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
inculcating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
*  preach  peace  and  good  will  to  men,*  but  which 
ibrc eta  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest** 

"There  ia  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
much  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes  of 
instruction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
its  correspondent  effect,  in  much  less  time  than 
books  of  solid  instruction;  the  imagination  being 
liable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
sdt  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understandinsf 
can  hd  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened. 
A.  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
instruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fruit 
IV ben  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  ihe  hot-bed  of  a  cir- 
calating  library,  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
▼apid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
mature.   Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
devour  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
verse and  write  with  a  &t  greater  appearance 
of  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
fborteen  years  old,  than  thoee  of  a  more  advaii- 
oed  age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
stadies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
them,  become  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
etljr  progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
dations to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
women  commonly  end  with  minking  and  acting 
like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
moderately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ties and  expand  the  mind :  but  I  ^ould  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genius  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
ble  to  many  of  thoee  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
tian  principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
one  hand  of  original  and  acknowledged  fictions: 
and  on  the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
8o  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  in  tlie  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
of  the  east.  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
the  Arabian  a^  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
which  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  m^- 
nj  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 

*  An  ingenious  (and  in  mai^  respeeu  useful)  Frencb 
TMstiae  on  EdueatioqLJias  too  much  encourai^ed  this 
political  piety,  by  conmleringreli^on  as  a  thing  of  hu- 
man inyeotion,  ratner  than  of  divine  ittstitntion ;  as  a 
thiu  creditable,  rathOT  than  commanded ;  by  erectim 
the  aoctrine  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Christian  sim- 
plicity ;  and  wearing  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
sttbititution  of  oocasional  deceit,  eqoivoeation  subier* 
flige  and  mental  reservation. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tinctnre  of  real  loeal 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  associations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  com- 
monly do  acquire  is  early  attained ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  tliem  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grounded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  fu  estion-and-antwer-way  for  instance, 
in  which  they  often  learn  history,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cha. 
racters  not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  imbroken  series; 
of  course,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  underw 
standing,  but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  Important  science  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  AbridgmetUt^  Beavttes,  and 
Compendium*^  which  form  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady*s  library,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  fbr 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  history  thus  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  mouths^of  thoee  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether  by  some  extract-maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  ducordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
aor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difilcult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  ueeompliahed  yOung  ladies, 
who  will  be  frequently  found  not  {p  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it  Human  inconsis- 
tency in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine  two  irreconcileable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowle^?e  with  the  plea- 
sures of  kuQwledge,  forgetting  mat  nothing  that 
is  valuable -can  he  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  fbr  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  fbr  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equ^ljr  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  period,  puts  m  its  claim  also  for  in- 
dulgence,  and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  these 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
the  short  intervals  of  eocoetiive  aqidseiiients. 
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Besides,  the  taste,  thus  pampered  with  dell* 
Clous  morsels,  is  early  Titiated.  The  yoong 
reader  of  these  durtered  beavtiea  conceives  a 
disrelish  for  every  thing  which  is  plain,  and 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  throogh  those 
equally  necessary  though  less  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
best  proof  of  his  judgment  b^  keeping  under 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
ment, of  which  these  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit  In  all  well-written  books, 
there  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
uninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi- 
eiotts  poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  defiioed  when  they  are  plucked 
from  the  garland  into  which  ha  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  fiir  at  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  which 
from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  which  may  not  be  generally  useful. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
■uperflnoos  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  ena- 
moured of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it :  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
lonjrer  work  on  any  subject,  and  ^et  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  something  on  almost 
•veiy  subject ;  those,  therefore,  who  abridge  vo- 
luminous works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  community.  But  there  seems,  if«I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  use 
of  abridgments.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  youtn,  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
for  persons  in  more  advanced  lifo,  who  wbh  to 
recall  somethinjf  they  had  forgotten ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  uan  ao^nire  teew 
ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  busmess  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading :  they  are  excel* 
lent  to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  nad  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  of  women.  The 
instructor  therefore  should  imitate  the  ph^si- 
cian.  If  the  latter  prescribe  bracing  medicines 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
former  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read- 
ing for  a  mind  svhich  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  s  ould  strengthen  its  iflUble  tone  by 
invigorating  reading. 

Bysoflness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural  soilness 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in- 
dulging in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  faculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
its  own  powers.  Let  not  a  timid  young  lady 
•tart  if  I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  her, 


after  a  proper  course  of  preperatorj 

swallow  and  digest  such  atrong  maat  as  Wi 

or  Duncan*s  little  book  of  Logic,  wNne  pstt. 

Mr.  Locke*s  Essay  on  the  Upmsn  Ui  ~ 

ing,  and  bishop  Butler's  Analogy.     Where  1 

is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  fiissi. 

comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  this 

might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the  phoe 

so  much  English  sentintent,  French  phi! 

Italian  love-songs,  and  fantastic  German 

ry  and  magic  wonders^ — While  mush. 

or  absurd  books  sadly  disqualiQr  the  reader 

solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinkings,  the 

here  recommended  would  act  apon  the 

tion  of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  mai,iS' 

I  may  be  allowed  the  expressicm,  would  hdp  ^b 

brace  the  intellectual  stamina. 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  oo 
tended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  ti 
tion,  which  must  alwa^  make  the 
part,  and  of  course  a  very  considerable  part,  of 
female  studies.  It  is  only  intimated,  tint  Ikew 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  exelusnelp. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  ii 
dent  of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  osiBluI 
habit,  and  wholesome  as  an  exerdee. 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more 
conflicts ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from 
intellect;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  sal 
its  vanities ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  Bi»rit,  and  fir- 
tifies  a  weak  one ;  it  divorces  Mr  from 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  ehe 
rally  contracts  n'om  the  ft'ivolous  turn 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  female 
ployments ;  it  concentrates  her  attention,  aei 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoofhta, 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  par- 
suits. — Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  sober  studios ;  wfails 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unoxoeptioB- 
able  they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  ef 
expression,  however  free  from  evil  in  its 


gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet  from  their  rerj 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  apirit  of 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  suggesting 
ideas  which  soften  the  mind  and  set  the  fancy 
at  work ;  they  take  off  wholesome  restraints,  dL 
nlinish  sobe^roindedness,  impair  the  general 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and 
visionary  indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  reason- 
ing on  any  subject;  still  less  do  they  inure  their 
mmds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a  subyeet ; 
they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  positiona, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obser- 
ved in  another  place*)  of  the  too  jreat  confidence 
they  are  dispdisd  to  place  in  thv  own  opiniooa. 
Thopfirh  their  imagination  is  already  too  llvdy, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edu- 
cating them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imactna- 
tion,  while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  aMady  vmnt  ballast,  and  we 
make  their  educatkm  coatfst  in  oontinuallf 
crowding  more  sail  thkn  they  dkn  carry.  Their 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strengthened 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appear 
*  See  Chsplsr  on  Oonvsnatisns. 
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^  to  them :  whereas  eeriouB  study 

fro^Ald  be  useful,  were  it  only  that  it  leads  the 
nirmd  to  the  habit  of  conquering  difficulties.  But 
t  is  peculiarly  Kmid  to  turn  at  once  from  the  in- 
k>l«zfct,  repose  of  light  reading,  from  the  con- 
cerns of  mere  animal  life,  the  objects  of  sense, 
>r  t,ifte  frivolousness  of  female  chit  chat;  it  is 
liarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  softened,  to 
itself  from  the  dominion  of  self-indul. 

to  resume  its  pdwers,  to  call  home  its 

_,t.tered  strength,  to  shut  out  every  foreign  in- 
irusioD,  to  force  back  a  spring  so  unnaturally 
oent,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religious  reading,  to 
s.ct.ive  business,  to  sober  reflection,  to  self-exa- 

.tion.     Whereas  to  an  intellect  accustomed 

til  ink  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seriously 
ot>Tiously  lessened. 

be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scholastic 
_  or  female  dialecticians ;  but  there  is  little 
l^mjr  that  the  kind  of  books  here  recommended, 
m£    thoroughly  studied,    and    not    superficially 
s^Limmed,  will  make  them  pedants  or  induce 
csonceit ;  for  by  showing  them  the  possible  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind,  you  will  bring  them  to 
see  the  litUeness  of  their  own;  and  surely  to 
^et  acquainted  with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  in- 
^rm  it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  its 
o5ivxi  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it 
•up. — But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated 
^isrith  her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
wjiity  by  calling  to  mind  the  just  remark  of 
trldy  *,that  after  all  her  boasted  acquirements, 
woman  will,  generally  speaking,  bo  found  to 
poaeeas  less  of  what  is  called  learning  than  a 
csommon  school-boy.* 

Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
reading  will  convert  ladies  into  authors. — The 
direct  contrary  «8bct  will  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
<lu<»d  by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  the 
generality  of  readers  at  such  an  unapproachable 
distance  as  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ex- 
citing it    Who  are  those  ever  multiplying  au- 
thors that  with  unparalleled  fecundity  are  oyer- 
stocking  the  world  with  their  quick  succeeding 
progeny  ?    They  are  novel-writers  ;  the  easi- 
ness of  whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause 
of  their  own  firuitfulness,  and  of  the  almost  infi- 
nitely numerous  race  of  imitatorsio  whom  they 
give  birth.    Such  is  the  frightful  facility  of  this 
epeciee  of  composition,  that  everv  raw  girl,  while 
she  roads,  is  temptoA  to  fancy  that  she  can  also 
write.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perusing  the  Iliad, 
ibund  by  congenial  sympathy  the  image  of 
Achilles  stamps  on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and 
felt  himself  the  hero  he  was  studying  ;  and  as 
Ck>rregio,  on  first  beholding  a  picture  which  ex- 
hibited the  perfecllon  of  the  graphic  art,  pro- 
phetically  felt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
cried  out  in  rapture,  *  And  I  too  am  a  painter  V 
ao  a  thorough-paced  novel-readiAf  miss,  at  the 
close  of  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  advenlores, 
feels  within  herself  the.#tirring  impulse  of  cor- 
responding  genius,  and  triumphantly  exclaims, 
•  And  I  too  am  an  author  !*  The  glutted  imagi- 
nation soon  overflows  with  the  redundance  of 
cheap  sentiment  e^  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
a  sort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  is  enabled  by 
the  perusal  of  anv  three  novels,  to  produce  a 
fourth ;  till  every  iresh  production,  like  the  pro- 
lific progeny  of  Banquo,  is  Mowed  by — 
Vol.! 


Aaotber,  and  anotlisr,  and  anotlwr! 

Is  a  lady,  however  destitute  of  talents,  educa- 
tion, or  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose  studies 
have  been  completed  by  a  circulating  library,  in 
any  distress  of  mind  7  the  writing  a  novel  sug- 
gests itself  as  the  best  soother  of  her  sorrows! 
Does  she  labour  under  any  depression  of  cir- 
cumstances? writing  a  novel  occurs,  as  the  rea- 
diest receipt  for  mending  them !  And  she  so- 
laces her  imagination  with  the  conviction  that 
the  subscription  which  has  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
been  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  genius.  And 
this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  iSesh  contriba- 
tion  for  a  succeeding  work.  Capacity  and  cul- 
tivation are  so  little  taken  into  the  account,  that 
writing  a  book  seems  to  be  now  considered  as 
the  oiuy  sure  resource  which  the  idle  and  the 
illiterate  have  always  in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  digres-^ 
sion  while  she  remarks,  Siough  rather  out  of 
its  place,  tliat  the  corruption  occasioned  by  these 
books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  mqst  universal,  as 
well  as  most  pernicious  sources  of  corruptioii 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  other  trades  where  numbers  work 
together,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  frequently  sa- 
crificed, that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  those 
mischievous  books  to  the  others ;  but  she  has 
been  assured  by  clergymen  who  have  witnessed 
the  fact,  that  they  are  procured  and  greedily 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals !  an  awfbl 
hint,  >Miat  those  who  teach  the  poor  to  read, 
should  not  only  take  care  to  furnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  iead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm 
their  principles.*  And  let  every  Christian  re- 
member, that  there  is  no  other  way  of  enterinr 
.truiv  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
peRlions  that  the  name  of  God  may  lie  *  hallow- 
ed,* that  his  *  kingdom  (of  grace)  may  come,* 
and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,*  tliat  by  each  individual  contributing 
according  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  to  pray  that  these 

*  The  above  tects  ftamish  no  aij^ment  on  the  side  of 
those  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance.  Thoaa 
who  cannot  read  can  hear,  and  are  likely  to  hear  to 
worse  purpose  than  those  who  have  been  better  taught. 
And  that  ignorance  Airnislies  no  security  for  iniefrity 
either  in  morals  or  politics,  the  late  revolts  in  more  than 
one  country,  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
fully  illustrate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above 
facts  may  tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  diarity  to  give  them 
moral  and  religious  books. 

Tlie  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  (a  irian  not  likely 
to  be  susppcted  of  over-strictness)  assured  a  particular 
friend  of  the  author,  that  during  his  long  administration 
of  Justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  Scotchmen  were 
brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  proceed  fh»m 
any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  was  pro. 
duced  by  him  in  proof  of  the  eflfecl  of  a  sober  and  reli. 
gioQs  education  among  the  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals 
and  conduct.  

8ee  farther  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  eelebrataa 
ootemporary  on  the  duty  of  instructing  the  poor.— '  Ws 
have  been  taught  that  tlie  circumstance  of  the  Gospels 
being  prearJied  to  the  poor  was  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  its  mission.  We  think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  lake  care  it  should  be  preacbed  to 
the  poor.— ilarfo  on  tU  French  Kevolutin, 
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great  objects  may  be  promoted,  withoat  contri. 
buting  to  their  promotion  by  our  exertions,  our 
money,  and  oar  influence,  is  a  palpable  incon. 
aistency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  ihe  reUgiou$  and  nunral  use  of  huUtry  and 

geography. 

Wbile  erery  sort  of  usefnl  knowledge  shonld 
be  carefully  imparted  to  yonn^  persons,  it  should 
be  imparted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  its  subsenriency  to  higher 
things.  All  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
eten  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
eonmted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
•pi)  not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  effects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
frf*  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  opera. 
lions  of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
be  deriyed  from  judicious  perusal  of  history ; 
and  from  among  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
■elect  the  following  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
dearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature: 

^  It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
m  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the  use^f  on- 
worthy  instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
» the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
•access  of  vice: 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  iudr- 
nent :  ''     * 

It  raav  oontribnte  to  our  improvement  in  self- 
knowledge.  ^ 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc- 
trine  of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
bistor^t  will  require  a  truly  Christian  common, 
talor  in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
roMd.  For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished  by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
wjct  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
an  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
onassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im. 
perfect  views  of  what  is  real  goodness ;  and 
will  conclode,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  true  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 

•  It  were  to  be  wished  that  more  Mstoriane  resemMed 
*J1  ;y»J^nt  ^?"*n  in  the  relirioua  artd  jnoral  turn 
given  lojMs  writingB  of  thii  kind—But  here  may  I  be 
permitted  to  observe  incidentally  (for  it  ie  not  immedi- 
ately analogous  to  my  aubject)  that  there  is  one  disad- 
vanta^  which  attends  the  common  wactice  of  eettinir 
younff  ladies  to  read  ancient  history  and  leoffranhy  in 
Preach  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  previously  well 
grounded  m  the  pronunciation  of  classical  names  of 

2lIS!lll.*^f  ^f^l^  °"!;  S^"  '««««»««.  The  foreign 
tmninauon  of  Qreek  and  Roman  names  are  often  very 
dUKrent  from  the  English,  and  where  they  are  first  ac- ' 
quired  are  frequently  retained  and  adopted  in  their 
sisad,  so  as  to  give  an  ilUterate  appearance  to  the  con- 
verMtion  of  some  women  who  are  not  really  ignorant. 
And  this  defective  pronunciation  is  the  more  lo  be 
gaarded  against  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  ars  not 
Uughl  f«Mii<|r  as  boys  aM. 


from  the  medium  between  his  best  and  his  wont 
characters ;  without  acquiring  a  just  notion  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil;  which,  in  spite  of  (hoie 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  joet 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  hiAry,  tends  abas, 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  those  wbo, 
in  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carefuQy 
mark  the  nse  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  fint 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought*  to  the  fearle« 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  which 
that  thought  has  ended :  from  the  indigoaot 
question, '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing  ?**  to  the  perpetration  of  thit 
very  enormity  of  which  the  seltlacquittiog  de- 
linquent could  not  endure  the  slightest  suggee* 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  obserrei^ 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ac 
counts  which  many  voyage  writers  are  fond  f^ 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  araiableness,  and  be- 
nignity, of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disco- 
vered by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  shonld 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  7  Tbess 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al- 
most escaped  the  universal  taint  of  onr  comowo 
nature,  ai>d  would  seem  by  their  purity  to  liaTe 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adkm. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleas- 
ing, but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  man 
in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  inridi- 
ous  design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  ofbn- 
man  corruption,  to  degrade  the  value  and  eveo 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  lacrifice; 
by  insmuating  that  uncultivateil  man  is  so  dis- 
posed to  rectitude  as  to  supersi^de  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  design- 
ed for  sinners-    That  in  countries  professing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  will 
be  loo  readily  granted.    Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  ChristianitTt 
is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex  ligflt 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  those 
who  do  not  proves  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  moch, 
if  numbera  df  the  nnbelieven  of  a  Christian 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ba. 
bits  derived  incidentally  and  collaterally,  ss  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  %  Gospel,  the  troth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowlec^i 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  whieh 
these  heathen  perfeetionisto  daily  commit  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  getteral  history  win 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  events ;  in  taming  the  most  on- 
worthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  aeooo- 
plishment  of  hlS  own  purjxMes.  ^he  will  mark 
-infinili  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrences,  to  tin  completion  of  his<yvD 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seemingly  ^ 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  togeth^  ftr 
SQjpe  final  good.    She  will  mark  how  aatioDU 

«  9  Kings,  viii.  la 
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Rff  T^cllli!!  individual  criniea  are  oflen  overruled 
to  some  hidden  purpose  far  different  from  the 
intention  of  the  actors  :  how  Omnipotence  can, 
a.nd  oflcn  does,  bring  about  the  beet  purposee 
by  the  wornt  instruments :  how  the  bloody  and 
unjust  conqueror  ia  but  *  the  rod  of  his  wrath/ 
to  punish  or  to  purify  his  ofTending  children : 
how  *  the  fuiy  of  the  oppressor,*  and  tlie  suffer- 
ings  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
^'nole  achemo  shall  be  u;;ifolded,  vindicate  his 
righteous  dealings.    She  will  explain  to  the  less 
enlightened  reader,  how  infinite  Wisdom  ofVen 
mocks  the  insignificance  of  human   greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  human  ability,  by  set- 
ting aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
promising,  while  He  works  by  agents  compara- 
tively  contemptible.     But    she   will    carefully 
guard  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  offend- 
er is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
ficer, *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
the  oCence  cometh  !  She  will  explain  how  those 
mutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
Ut  us  BO  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan- 
gled and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfect  order:  that  there  is  not  an. event 
but  has  its  commission  ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rank  ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
out  of  its  appointed  track.     While  calamities 
and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
is  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
control  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
neses  which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explaui  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make 
way  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry  *8 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  in. 
dignation  is  increased  by  the  more  o'pen  profli- 
gacy which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
utter ;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc- 
casion for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over- 
ruled to  the  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  how, 
to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
owed  its  firm  stability.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject will  load  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi- 
deoce  of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
renoeofthe  vices  of  the  tyrant 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,  aflcr  having  deluged  a  land  with 
blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  the 
innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  thp 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
way  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  Christianity, 
She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Coasar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  conqueror  fancied  he  was  only  gratifying 
hit  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  that  *■  this  world  was 
made  for  Cfesar;*  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
leading  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilization  and 
to  science :  and  was  in  fact  preparing  an  island 


of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Caesar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustas  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was  acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  asc^^in  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  ChrisfTs  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  pro- 
phets that  he  should  spring.  Herod*B  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition* 
al  circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith;  the  incredulity  of  ^homas  has  strength, 
ened  our  belief;  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  the  human  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill  success  of  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  but 
oAen,  it  is  Cssar  successful  against  the  some- 
what iuster  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  It  is  Octavios 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  be 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicos  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,-  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  sugges- 
tions  of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
ipalculatcd  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  oflon  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfect,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  statQ  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  roost 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  the  belief  of  a  future  sUte ;  for  if 
all  here  were  even  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
needs  no  other  world.'  On  the  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  voitk  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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SenonB  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not  inerita- 
\y  meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  success 
according  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  most  virtuous  attempts  to  be 
often,  though  not  always  disappointed,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  tautology  on  this  point.  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
should  be  plainly  told  to  the  young  reader  ;  and 
the  antidotb  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
vulging this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faith  therefore,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  sfune  tiling  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happeOB  to  private  lifb  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  establishinjir  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing  on  the  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. * 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  be 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  baiH- 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  foretcl  this  conse- 
quence, and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  observation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  ?reat  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  effects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  and 
tormented  by  tliis  oppressive  republic  Could 
this  effect  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
sobered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
vehemence  of  Brntus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought^  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  detpondedeven  after  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  ought 
not  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting  too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument, however  obvious  the  application,  against 
uioee  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
inflr  nation. 

DUt  all  knowledge  wiU  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  ^elf-knowledge ;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may 
be  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  they  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  those  who 
exercise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  book  of 
profane  history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  in  this  difficult  science  ;  so  with- 
out  such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
view,  be  read  with  little  profit 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  reader  weeps 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian  bera«  or  fli* 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bear  in 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endure 
own  common  trials  with  something  of  the 
temper :  if  she  do  not  bear  in  mind  that,  to  con- 
troul  irregular  humours,  and  to  submit  to  tbc 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  thoue^h  io  a 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  prmcipie, 
and  supplication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  try. 
ing  conflicts  of  life ;  6r  the  martyr  in  his  mgouf 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  ietr  in. 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  aacred 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  mM- 
knowledge  7  And  let  me  again  remind  the  vrarm 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extraordinny 
trials f  that  if  she  now  fail  m  the  petty  occaatans 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  nvonJd 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  more  tryio^ 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  se]f-denyin|r  sunt 
who  renounced  his  case,  or  chose  to  embracae 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  a^ 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  to  the 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  conapanj. 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  family  might 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the  pnblic  worship 
in  the  afternoon. 

While  she  reads  with  horror  that  Belahazzar 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Persian  army  was  barst- 
ing  through  the  brazen  gates  of  Babylon ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  almost  equally 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  been 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipation  ? 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistracy  of 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ease  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  at 
another ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  CsBsar,  whom  she  had  been  following 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  his  oon. 
tempt  of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissolute  plea- 
sures with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  let 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  some, 
thing  of  the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reason, 
able  life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scruple  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  |df 
sures  of  the  capital  ?  whether  she  never 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kind  of  re- 
ligion,  which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  and 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances ;  which  takes  its  tincture  from 
the  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pioos, 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  li- 
centious 7 

While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of  Alex- 
ander  in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  could 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her- 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
f^fi^ng  fHooSt  which  every  day  presente  to  Uie 
affluent  7  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  province  ; 
but  does  she  sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  7  She  who 
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miiot  doings  all  the  ^ood  she  can  ander  her  pre- 
aat  circaro stances,  would  not  do  all  she  fbre- 
iea  she  should,  in  imaginary  ones,  were  her 
»'veer  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

'VThile  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  indig- 
a:&ioii,  that  in  a  neighbouring  metropolis,  thirty 
ic»atreB  were  open  every  night  in  time  of  war 
lad  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear  that  in  a 
L^lropolis  which  contains  only  three,  she  was 
ot,  almost  constantly  at  one  of  them  in  time  of 
'^lt  and  pablic  calamity  also  7  For  though  in  a 
attional  view  it  may  make  a  wide  di&rence 
riiether  there  be  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or 
tiirty*  yet,  as  the  same  person  can  only  go  to 
no  of  them  at  once,  it  makes  but  little  diftr- 
ZKse  as  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the'in. 
lividuaL  She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue 
n  a  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person 
v^oee  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her  own, 
nay  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by  examining 
KT bother  she  rejoices  equally  at  the  happiness 
y€  every  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
ibe  does  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
does  not  labour  to  promote  it  She  who  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  virtuous  character  in  history, 
sboald  ask  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her 
aoquaintance,  though  she  may  not  particularly 
love  them;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  nime 
and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  professes  to  love, 

though  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7 

»         •         *         s         «    •     » 

In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
natural  history,  the  attention  should  be  habitu- 
ally turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  wbo 
commonly  adapts  the  various  productions  of  cli. 
mates  to  the  peculia^wants  of  the  respective 
inhabitants.    To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one 
or  two  instances  out  of  a  thousand.    The  reader 
may  be  led  to  admire  the  considerate  goodness 
of  rrovidence  in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir, 
whose  slender  foliage  does  not  obstruct  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  ^ivering  inhabitants  could  spare 
none  of  its  scanty  rays ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the   plantain,  and  the  banana, 
spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
intolerable  fervor  of  a  vertical  sun.    How  the 
camel*  who  is  the  solo  carrier  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise of  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Bar- 
bary,  wbo  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
boithens  through  countries  in  which  pasture  is 
so  rare,  can  subsist  twenty-four  hours  without 
Ibod,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many  days  without 
water,  through  dry  and  dusty  deserts,  which 
supply  none ;  and  all  this,  not  from  the  habit, 
bat  from  the  conformation  of  the  animal :  for 
naturalists  make  this  conformity  of  powers  to 
climates  a  role  of  judgment  in  ascertaining  the 
native  countries  of  animals,  and  always  deter- 
mine it  10  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
properties  are  most  appropriate. 

Thus  the  writers  of  natural  history  are  per- 
haps  unintentionally  magnifying  the  operations 
of  Providence^  when  they  insist  that  animals  do 
not  modify  and  give  way  to  the  influence  of 
other  climates;  but  here  they  too  commonly 
stop ;  neglecting,  or  perhaps  refusing,  to  ascribe 
to  infimte  goo£ieSB  this  wise  and  merciful  ac- 
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commodation*  And  here  the  pious  instructor 
will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  :  for  phi- 
losophers too  seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  won- 
ders, and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiar Iv  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  justly  cele* 
brated  French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa- 
mous  for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 
with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  his  cha- 
racters of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of 
men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say 
that  this  writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  into  the  library  of  a  young 
lady,  tioth  on  account  if  his  immodesty  and  his 
impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  exclude  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wron^  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  prin« 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.  The  re- 
mark is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  on  re- 
membering that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
diversity  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 
as  a  commutation  for  defective  principles  and 
corrupt  ideas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  u$e  of  definition$t  and  the  moral  hen^g 
of  aecurof^  in  langnage. 

*  PxaaoNS  having  been  accustomed  from  their 
cradles  to  learn  words  before  they  knew  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  to 
settle  in  their  minds,  the  determined  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a  precise  signifi- 
cation of  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason, 
especially  in  moral  mattere,  is  the  cause  of  rery 
obscure  and  uncertain  notions.  Thev  use  these 
undetermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  mean- 
ing, whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain 
this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 
sre  seldom  in  the  right,  so  thev  are  seldom  to 
be  convinced  that  they  sre  in  the  wrong,  it  be- 
ing just  the  same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  per. 
sons  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habita- 
tion who  has  no  settled  abode. — ^Tbe  chief  end 
of  language  being  to  be  understood,  words  serve 
not  for  that  end  when  they  do  not  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.^t 
-  I  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here  quoted, 
with  a  view  to  apply  £is  rule  in  philology  to  a 
moral  purpose ;  fbr  it  applies  to  the  veracity  of 
conversation  as  mueh  as  to  its  correctness ;  and 
as  strongly  recommends  unequivocal  and  simple 
truth,  as  accurate  and  just  expression.  Scarcely 
any  one  perhaps  has  an  adequate  oonoeption 

*  Goldsmith'!  Hiitory  of  Animated  Nature  has  manf 
references  to  a  Divine  AiiUior.  It  is  to  be  wished  .that 
some  judicious  perenn  would  Dnblish  fi  n(>w  edition  of 
this  work,  purified  firom  the  indelicate  and  offensive 
parts. 

t  Locke. 
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how  niQch  clear  and  correct  ezpreasion  favours 
tlie  elucidation  of  truth  ;  and  the  side  of  truth 
is  obviously  the  side  of  morals  ;  it  is  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause  ;  and  it  is  of  course  the  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  sppropriate  signifi- 
cation of  language.  To  ttiis  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
very  early  to  a  habit  of  defining  common  words 
ana  things  ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  He  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  English,  would  improve  th? 
understanding  more  than  barely  to  know  what 
these  words  are  callecf' in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  is  oflen  involved 
in  etymology ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  tbeir  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its  wsy  into  the 
education  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  to  ob- 
terve,  that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  double 
tense  of  modern  phraseolofry.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  good  definition 
of  th,e  word  honour  in  the  fashionable  sense, 
showing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include  ;  the  term  good  company ^ 
which  even  the  courtly  Fetronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes. including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  characters :  religion^ 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigrned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  vieans  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
goodn€$9y  which  is  made  to  mean  every  thing  I 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
little  alms-giving.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ons which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
woik.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  ele- 
gance, but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any.  oonnexion  with  the  purity  of 
language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
vioUted  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  yet  how  fre- 
quently  do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superla- 
tives, of  *  most  admirable,  superexcellent,  and 
quite  perfect^  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the 
just  application  of  words,  we  shul  be  as  much 


misled  by  these  trope  and  figure  li 
they  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrixe  ;  fa: 
plain  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesxoaxi  Okaji 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  felloinr  that 
existed,'  merely  because  it  was  impossible  fa 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  wrlucii  i» 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  tmm 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw,*  tlioa^h  tie 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  ftr  a 
month  ;  nor  may  one*s  young  friend**  Iktlser  be 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,*  though  be  may  be  ; 
gentleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  Kt 
ing.places,  but  likes  to  have  his  dao^ liter 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

t>f  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjectii 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  h3rperiMi&- 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  adcied 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not 
tinctured  with  profaneness !  Though  lam  per- 
suaded that  idle  habit  is  oflen  more  at  tlicr  iaat. 
tom  o?  this  deep  offence  than  intended  impaety, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youth  lii]  tA& 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  axa  hmhk 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  B.bborred  as 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  _ 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive 
tdal  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  prole 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  inGonoeiY«.bly 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  privete  corresipeB- 
dences  in  which  some  girls  are  indulged.  Ib 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  pleaded  that  a 
facility  of  style,  and  an  easy  torn  of  exprecsioBi, 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  ftom  an  early 
terchange  of  sentiments  by  letter- writing' ; 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearly  par- 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  eobrietf 
of  sentiment,  thst  correctness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangeroas  soarea 
to  this  simplicity.    And  boundless  oorreapon- 
dences  with  different  confidants,  whether  they 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  oflen  happens^ 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feedsihis  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  sentiment. 
In  thpse  correspondences  the  young  friends  often 
encojjkrage  each  otlier  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  lifb,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  of 
each  other's  character.     Family  affairs  are  di- 
vulged, and  family  faults  aggravated.    Vows  of 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  fondness 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.    These  epistles  overflow  with  qocw 
tations  from  the  most  passionate  of  thedramatie 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  nataral 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, are,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplies- 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  beroie 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epitfolary  period  of  life 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they  relate. 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accuracy 
in  facie^  in  dates,  in  numbering,  in  describings 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  closel/ior  remotely,  to  the  great  fbn- 
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Kfe'taJ  principle,  truth  It  ii  bo  very  difficult 
na  of  great  livelinesB  to  restrain  them- 
al'voci  'within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  veracity, 
LtJi^r  1.KI  their  assertions  or  narrations,  especi- 
ily  "Virhen  a  little  undue  indulgence  of  fancy  is 
pC  tLo  i>rocure  for  them  the  praise  of  genius  and 
piri^  ^h&t  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
viA<:i|>les  which  should  be  worked  into  tlie 
rout±i.f\iI  mind. 

'X^h'e  cooveraation  of  young  females  is  also  in 
Sajn^eY  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
\ax  t.be  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
m  »e^xa  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  harj^Iy  any 
is  named  in  naked  simplicity;  and  the 
sibility  of  the  feelings  is  partly  a  caflee 
o^  tJie'  extravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
tlie  purest  models  ;  and  its  natural  and  unlabour- 
ed at.3'le  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
est evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  There 
tlirougbout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
bed character,  no  elaborate  description,  no- 
studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out.  There 
little  paneryric,  and  less  invectivQ;  none  but 
ana  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions, 
authors  record  their  own  faults  with  the 
,e  honesty  as  if  they  were  the  faults  of  other 
en,  and  the  faults  bf*^  other  men  with  as  little 
plification  as  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
is  perhaps  nq  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
sparingly  usA.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fact, 
ivith  no  colouring  and  little  comment,  with  little 
omphaais  and  nl>  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
out  to  OS  for  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
sion  and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
'vrhicb  furnishes  us  with  the  still  more  important 
rale  of  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
the  truth  lowered  by  any  jj^ebleness,  nor  is  the 
spirit  dilutedf  nor  the  impression  weakened  by 
this  soberness  and  moderation ;  for  with  all  thiit 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
characters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  i)er- 
0on  delineated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
ficial historians.  • 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  lofty, 
figurative, and  even  hyperbolical  style;  this  ob- 
jection applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
parts  of  that  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
style  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
earate  and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
censuring;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
leads  to  a  false  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
reader  or  hearer.  The  lofly  style  of  the  eastern, 
and  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead ; 
Ibr  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
and  the  imagery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
figurative ;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid ; 
but  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
opposed  to  false  principles  anck  false  taste;  it 
raises  no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres- 
sioBof  the  thing  k  means  to  convey ;  and  its, 


very  tropes  and  figures,  tboogh  bold,  are  never 
unnatural  or  affected:  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not  mislead  ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  it 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 
temporary customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  Th^  loftiness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out  misleading  him ;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de- 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in- 
jured  ^  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XT. 


The  necessity  and  duty  of  early 
shoum  by  analogy  toUh  human 


On  religion, 
instruction 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovators 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin- 
dication of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
from  prepossessions ;  and  ■  in  particular,  that 
every  one  should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his 
own  reason  in  roaturcr  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  those  better  characters  who  have, 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion  ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  ccnnured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosiophers ;  who,  while  they  pro. 
fess  only  an  ingenuous  zeal  for  truth,  are  in 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  all  attention  wluitever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  while  we  are  in. 
stilling  principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  priqpiples  be  sound  and 
just ;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition:  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  odr  cre- 
dulity or  bigotry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un- 
examined  prejudices  of  onr^own  nndiscnrning 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to*  inform  the  youth, 
that  yhen  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves.  Is  to  enable  him  to  examine  for 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  after  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  cer- 
tain sentiments  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  as 
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well  as  ofvirtae  and  benevolence,  in  favour  of 
which  every  child  ought  to  be  prepossessed ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  mind  void  of  all  prepossession,  even  upon 
any  subject,  appears  to  be  altogether  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
suggestion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  ^at  we  are  not  com- 
bating the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  producing 
evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  bht  that 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  onjy  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addiessing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are  religious 
principles  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
be  coQimunicaled  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  *to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  these  oueht  to  be 
inculcated ;  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  enoourag- 
inglv  said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have' 
repelled  their  approach,  *  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.* 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al. 
lowing  that  such  impressions  as  ar0  communi- 
cated early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sub- 
sequent  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infusing  religious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  tne  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
(slassical  studies.  Suppose  him  after  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
nessor  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing the  unobliterated  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuits,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  his  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
oould  now  begin  to  learn ;  for  he  is  not  again 
obliged  to  set  out  v^th  studying  the  simple  ele- 
ments ;  they  come  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  colour ; 
he  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  violate,  he  has  not  however 
forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  slighted  habits  far  more  easily  than  he 
oould  now  begin  toJicquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
Beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  ^oss  ana  stu- 
pid ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
ooaiparisoo.  Do  they  not  find  that  these  un- 
happy people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  7  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  by  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood ?  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
which  uey  can  be  referred  ?  that  they  are  ig- 


norant not  only  of  the  science,  bat  the 
of  Christianity  ? 

Bat  at  worot,  whatever  be  the  erent  of  a 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  general  i 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  ScrioCore  wsd  di 
course  of  eicperience  to  hope  that  the  eieat  vd 
be  favourable,  and  that  *  when  he  is  old  -he  w3 
not  depart  from  it.'  Is  it  nothing  for  the  psRtf 
to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  prime  6%^  I 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  ^aa 
command  of  *  training  his  child  in  the  v«j  ki 
should  go  V  And  will  not  the  pcLrent  wfals  si 
acquit*  himself,  with  better  reason  and  Bsn 


lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Fatlier  of  mere 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  has 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  eel 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel   had 
been  offered  as  a  light?    And  how  difierent 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  nnhsfipiftr 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  voluntary  po- 
version  of  his  child,  from  his  who  urill 
bly  aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the : 
of  his  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  1 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  bat  ill-jod^  ^ 
parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  bees> 
afler  pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instmetiiB 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  tkt 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrive 
who  can  assure  them,  that  while  |hey  are  wilk- 
holding  the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  rigi* 
lant  enemy,  who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  eveiy 
opportunity  which  toe  slight,  and  coltiwlei 
every  advantage  which  toe  ne^^Iect,  may  not  bs 
stocking  the  fallow  ground  with  tares?  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctuating  state  of  things  can  bi 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to  be  tbe 
case,  that  to  them  tho  promised  period  ever  afasi 
arrive  at  all?  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  lo 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  as. 
sure  them  that  they  theiaselves  will  live  to  oooi. 
municate  it  7 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  pareals 
who  are  indifferent  about  religion,  much  more 
those  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  Is 
be  anxious  on 'this  subject;  it  is  therefore  tbs 
attention  of  religUms  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccountable  negli- 
fi^ence  in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  Itoib 
mdolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing,  nay,  let  philosophers  my  what  they  wifl, 
it  is  much  to  give  youth  preposaetsions  In  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudices  on  its  sid^ 
before  you  turn  them  adrif\  into  the  world  ;  a 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completely 
armed  with  arguments  and  reasons,  they  will  be 
assailed  by  numbers  whose  prepoeaessioos  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  their  arguments  and 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  side.  Why 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  funiish  himself 
in  the  best  caufe  with  the  same  natural  armour 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  worst? 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life  with  senti- 
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mentB  in  iaToor  of  the  religion  of  our  country  in 
DO  more  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  grow 
up  with  a  fondness  for  our  ooantry  itself.  If  the 
lore  of  our  coontry  be  judged  a  fair  orinciple, 
sorely  a  Christian  who  is  *  a  citiien  of^no  mean 
dty,*  may  lawfully  have  kU  attachments  too. 
If  patriotism  be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hog  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his  pre- 
possessions, rather  than  to  acquire  that  ▼ersa^ 
tile  and  accommodating  citizenship  of  the  world, 
by  which  he  may  be  an  infidel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  so  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  com. 
parision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  British 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
eommon  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
them  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
his  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re- 
verence of  the  immeasurable  distance;  but  the 
more  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christi- 
anity, the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  Each 
challenges  scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
bat  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
sophers; in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  we  divi^  the  human  bein^  into  three  com- 
ponent parts,  the  bodily,  the  mtellectual,  and 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to  each  in 
some  degree  adequate  to  its  importance  7  Should 
I  venture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in -one  word  the  whole  system 
of  modern  edacation  7  The  rational  and  intel- 
lectual part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
the  bodily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
is  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  usually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  Uie  least  7  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
thooe  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
aelves  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
part  should  be  robbed  of  its  doe  proportion,  and 
the  spiritual  part  should  have  almost  no  propor- 
tion at  all  7  Is  not  this  preparing  your  children 
for  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
thoae  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
shall  ^1  themselves  lefl  in  possession  of  nothing 
bat  that  spiritual  part  which  in  education  was 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of  their  exist- 
ence 7 

Sorely  it  should  be  thought  a  f  easonable  com- 
nromiae  (and  I  am  in  fact  undervaluing  the  ob- 
ject for  the  impdstance  of  which  I  plead)  to 
•ofBMt,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time 
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which  is  now  usurped  by  externals,  should  b» 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  no  lem  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 
outward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  un- 
reasonable to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christi- 
anity, as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  the  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.* 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  steps 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  ob- 
tained, and  your  picture  be  completed ;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves?  Why  in  music  do  you  set  out 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion through  all  its  progress,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  7  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplcnt  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refer- 
ring to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  7  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difficulty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear?  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  7 
Why  in  pvsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma- 
tions, changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin- 
ciples oflanguage  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit  7  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  7  Why, 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  sjovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  excellence 
in  any  thing  f 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident?  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  often  laughed  ?  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religiob  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  7  Shall  all  those  ac- 
complishments, *  which  perish  in  the  using,* 
be  so  assiduouslv,  so  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  which  are  limited  to*  the 
thin|r8  of  this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  *were  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation*  be  picked  up  at 
randem,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  7  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science  which 
reqoims  Mine  upon  lino,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept,* hero  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know- 
ledge which  parents,  even  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, were  required  to  teach  their  children 
diligmtly^  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  in 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  tne  way, 
and  when  fhev  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
up,*  shall  this  knowledge  be  by  Christian  parents 
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omittod  or  deftned,  or  taught  sli j^htly ;  or  be 
■uperseded  by  things  of  oomparatively  little 
worth? 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  yoath,  the  apft  and 
ioiprewible  aeason  when  lasting;  habits  are  form- 
ed,  when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
and  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  be  suffered  to 
slide  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose  for  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
breath,  and  being  were  bestowed?  Shall  not 
that  *fiuth  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Grod;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;*  shall  not  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,'  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
ed, as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  the  same  earnest  pushing  on  to  continual 
progress,  with  the  same  constant  reference  to 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  life  7  Shall  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  oonscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear  powerful,  hope 
eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  this  period 
ibr  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
apd  fix  the  destination  for  eternity  7 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating ail  concern  about  religion  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying  till  they  are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said,  *  he  thought  it  was  uways 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*  Of  these  I  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
about  religion  tiU  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipa- 
ted woman  are  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares 
of  life,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  ?  a  principle  whose  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
have  already  embarked :  nay,  to  condemn  almost 
all  that  they  have  been  doing  and  thinking  ever 
since  they  first  began  to  actor  think  7  Shall  we, 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  we  suffer  those  in- 
structions,  to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con- 
centrated powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
to  be  put  off  till  the  dav  of  excruciating  pain, 
till  the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  ? 
Shall  we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when 
'  the  senses  shall  have  been  palled  by  excesBive 
gratification,  when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with 
seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing?  Shall  we, 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  ub  by  disease 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  fbelings  de- 
light  themselves  with  a  new  pleasure  7  a  plea- 
sure  too,  not  only  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
hitherto  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  strong  intimation  that  those  plea- 
sures terminate  in  the  death  of  the  soul. 
But,  not  to  kae  sight  of  the  important  analogy 


on  which  we  have  already  dvreh  eo 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  yoa  to 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying  man,  to  bH 
about  learning  even  the  p]ain6st«   nzid  eaniA 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study  the  mamai 
notes ;  to  conju^te  a  verb ;  to  learn*  not  tfe  fietf 
problem  in  Euclid,  but  even  the  nomerat'      '  '^'^ 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  abeurd  to 
religious  instructiont  on  principle*, 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in 
ranoe  or  in  vour'  proposing  too  late  to  a 
man  to  begin  to  learn  the  totally   a   ' 
scheme  of  Christianity.    Yon  do  not 
impossible  that  he  should  be  bronght  to 
*  the  voice  of  this  charmer,   when  he 
longer  listen  to  '  the  voice  of  singing 
singing  women.*    You  do  not  think  it 
able  that  immortal  beings  should  lielajr   io  de- 
vote their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  fanve  *bb 
pleasure  in  them*  themselves.     Yoa  will   not 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruita  of*  thak 
lips,  and  hearta,  and  lives,  to  their  IMLakor,  be- 
cause you  persuade  yourselves  that  be  wiio  km 
called  himself  a  '  jeuous  God,*  may  bowewr  he 
contented  hereafter  with  the  wretched  eacnfioe 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  worthleea  len.TX^gi 
of  almost  extinguished  afiections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  tbe 
melancholy  procrastination  we  eee  aroond  oi 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  !»> 
fidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  aa  at  IsBit 
a  good  reversionary  thing ;  as  an  objeet  wfaieh 
ouffht  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  eonor 
of  nis  map  of  life ;  the  study  of  which,  thoegk 
it  is  always  to  be  poetponed,  is  however  not  to 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  ooa- 
veniently  come  into  his  present  scheme  of  Cffoa 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  up  b^ 
fore  death.    This  awful  deception,  thia  delect 
in  the  intellectual  visioii,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acqnirs 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness;  while  the  in- 
visible realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dis- 
cerned by  a  feeble  faith^  through  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant medium.    It  arises  also  partly  frcxn  a  to- 
tally false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Uhristianlty, 
from  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  any 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  sJways  be  in  our  power,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  reforming  our  life,  when 
we  should  think  onl^  of  closing  it 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  harden- 
ed, I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  merely,  but  by 
a  fondness  for  the  wond,  by  an  habitual  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  senae, 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favourable  state   to 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  divine  grace.    God  indeed  some, 
times  shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  that 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner's heart,  may  be  produced  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  means,  to  show  that  the  work 
is  His.    But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
Almighty  usually  deals  with  his  creatures,  it 
would  be  nearly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  act 
on  this  presumption,  and  sia  on  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  conversion,  aa  it  would  be  to  take 
no  means  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  be. 
cause  Jesus  Christ  raised  Laxams  firom  the 
dead. 
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CHAP.XIL 

0»  the  manfur  of  ingtrueting  young  penon$  in 
reUgian, — Otnend  remarka  on  me  genius  of 
CkrUtianity. 

I  wouij>  now  with  great  deferenoe  addreie 
thow  rwpecUble  charmcten  who  are  realhr  coo- 
eanied  aboot  the  beat  intereati  of  their  children ; 
those  to  whom  Chriatianity  is  indeed  on  impor- 
tant oonaideration,  bat  whoae  habita  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  giving  it  ita  due 
degree  in  the  acalo  of  edncation. 

Begin  then  with  oonaidering  that  religion  ia  a 
part,  and  the  moat  prominent  part,  in  your  aya- 
tem  of  inatrnction.  Do  not  oommunicato  ita 
principlee  in  a  random,  desultory  way;  nor 
aeantily  atint  thia  busineaa  to  only  aoch  scrape 
and  remnants  of  time  aa  may  be  caaually  picked 
up  from  the  gleaninga  of  other  aoquirementa. 
'  Will  you  bring  to  Goo  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
costs  TOO  nothmg  V  Let  the  beat  part  of  the 
da^,  wnii^  with  most  people  ia  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  thia  work 
by  yoor  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
otiier  studies,  while  the  intellect  ia  clear,  the 
Sjpirit  light,  aind  the  attention  aharp  and  unfa- 
tigoed. 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  verbal 
ritoals  and  dry  aystema,  but  communicate  them 
in  a  way  which  ahall  intereat  their  feelings,  by 
lively  imagea,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica. 
lion  of  what  they  read  to  their  own  hearte  and 
eircumatanoea.  If  yoa  do  not  study  the  great 
but  too  much  alighted  art  of  fixing,  of  command- 
ing,  of  chaining  the  attention,  yoo  mav  throw 
away  much  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
effect  than  that  of  diagusting  your  pupils  and 
wearying  youraelfl  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin. 
viting.  Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
because  it  is  dull.  Why  should  not  the  most 
entertaining  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
premely consecrated  to  that  subject  which  is 
most  worthy  of  their  full  exercise  7  The  mis. 
fittnne  ie,  that  religions  learning  is  too  oflen 
rather  considered  as  an  act  of  the  memory  than 
of  the  heart  and  afiectiona ;  aa  a  dry  duty,  rather 
than  a  lively  pleasure.  The  manner  in  which 
it  ia  taoght  diflbra  as  much  from  their  other 
learning  aa  puniahment  from  recreation.  Chil- 
dren are  turned  over  to  the  dull  work  of  getting 
by  rote  aa  a  taak  that  which  they  shocud  get 
mm  example,  firom  animated  conversation,  from 
lively  diacuasion,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
learn  to  bear  a  part,  inatead  of  bemg  merely  a 
paastve  hearer.  Teach  them  rather,  aa  their 
bleaaed  Saviour  tanght,  by  interesting  parables,, 
which,  while  they  corrected  the  hear^  left  some 
exerclae  fbr  the  ingenuity  in  the  aolotion,  and 
for  the  feelingff  in  their  application.  Teach,  as 
Hk  teught,  by  seizing  on  surrounding  objecte, 
passing  events,  local  circumstances,  peculiar 
characters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate  illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
young  audience  to 

Find  toncues  in  tress,  books  in  tbemnning  brooks, 
flsmoos  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  tbing. 

Evwi  when  the  natuie  of  your  subject  makes  it 


neoeesary  fiir  yoo  to  be  more  plain  and  didaette, 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  leas  en- 
gagring  parte  of  your  diacourse  with  some  inci- 
dentol  imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy ; 
with  Bome  albeting  story  with  which  it  shall  be 
aaaooiated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  aome 
atriking  exemplification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitet^,  some  awful  warning  to 
be  avoided;  aomething  which  ahall  illustrate 
your  inatruction,  which  ahall  realize  your  posi- 
tion, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  give 
shape  and  form,  cotour  and  life,  to  your  precept. 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  aubject  by  making  her  feel  that  whu 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  information,  but  that  it  ia 
a  business  in  which  $h£  henelf  is  individually 
and  immediately  concerned ;  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  preoent  happineaa 
is  involved.  Do,  according  to  your  measure  of 
abilUy,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Scriptnree  has  done,  always  teke  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  are  to  be  worked  upon.  *  For  the  doc« 
trineaof  the  Bible,*  aa  the  profound  and  enlight* 
ened  Bacon  observes,  *  are  not  propoaed  to  ua  in 
a  naked  logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  moat 
beautiful  and  striking  colours  which  creation 
affords.*  By  those  amcting  illoatrationa  need 
by  Him  *who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and 
therefore  beet  knew  how  to  addrees  him,  it  was, 
that  the  unletttfied  audienoee  of  Chriat  and  his 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not  readily  have 
made  their  way  to  their  nnderstandinga,  had 
they  not  firat  touched  their  hearte ;  and  which 
would  have  found  access  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  sdio. 
lastio  disquisitions.  Now,  those  audiencea  not 
being  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  .been 
nearly  in  the  sUte  of  children,  as  to  their  recep. 
tive  faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction ;  that  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  waa  aimple 
and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  waa  elabo- 
rate, abatruse,  and  unafiecting:.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  made  to  furnish  tlieir  contributions, 
when  man  waa  to  be  teught  that  science  which 
was  to  make  him  wiae  unto  aalvation.  Some- 
thing which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  every  element  The  appearances 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  the  birda  of 
the  air,  the  beaate  of  the  field,  the  fruite  of  the 
earth,  the  aSed  and  the  harveat,  the  Uboors  of 
the  husbandmen,  the  trafi&c  of  the  merchant,  the 
season  of  the  year  I  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or 
religious  truth,  waa  deduced  firom  aome  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some  or- 
dinary fact 

If  that  be  the  pnrest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  oomee  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti- 
ble force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent  Chriatian 
teacher  will  be  admoniahed  by  the  mode  of 
Scripture  itself  how  to  communicate  ite  truths 
with  lifband  spirit;  *  while  he  is  musing,  thn 
fire  bums ;'  that  fire  which  will  piesMfe  Um 
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from  an  insipid  and  freezing  mode  of  instrac 
tion.  He  will  morever,  as  was  said  above,  al- 
ways carefiilly  keep  up  a  qaick  sense  of  the 
personal  interest  the  pupil  has  in  every  religious 
instruction  which  is  impressed  upon  him.  He 
will  teach  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
with  the  understanding  also  ;*  and  in  imitating 
this  great  model,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
opposite  faults, of  two  different  sorts  of  instruc- 
tors ;  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
class  have  been  too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  inteUect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po- 
pular sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
borrow  what  is  good  fh>m  both,  and  address  his 
pupils  as  beings  compounded  of  both  under- 
standing and  auctions.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  form, 
and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  youthfbl 
understanding.  In  all  needfhl  and  indispensa- 
ble points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip- 
tare,  as  a  great  Christian  philosopherf  has  ob-* 
served,  *  is  hut  a  partial  darkness,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  which  benighted  only  the  enemies  of 
God,  while  it  left  his  children  in  clear' day.*  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  Jlnd  in  the 
young  reader  clear  views  of  Grod  and  of  Christ, 
of  the  soul  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  give 
them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  blind^^  and  *  to 
make  wise  the  rimpiej*  then  it  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class ;  and  as  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 

00  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
Uaeher  of  theology,  no  f.$8eraial  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  ^ripture 
truths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
evidence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  different  from 
that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.  He  who  could  bring  an  un- 
prejudiced heart  and  an  unperverted  will,  would 
bring  to  the  Scriptures  the  best  qualification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 
thev  contain  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  com- 
prehend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor does  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
words  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 

1  do  thouknowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.* 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though  valua. 
ble  in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes .for  the  Bible  itself.  For  historical  or 
geographical  information,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  events  and  characters,  they  are  very  use- 
ful. But  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
its  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology;  its 

*  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  the  bishop  of 
London*!  weekly  lectures  have  heen  attended  by  personi 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  but  more  especially  by  that 
class  to  whom  this  little  work  is  addressed,  is  a  very 
promising  circumstance  for  the  age.  And  while  we  con> 
aider  with  pleasure  the  advantages  peculiarly  to  be  de- 
rived b^the  young  firom  so  interesting  and  animated  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  flirther  led  to  rejoice  at 
the  countenance  given  by  such  high  authority  to  the  re- 
vival of  that  exoellsnt  but  too  much  neglected  practice 
of  lectures. 

r  Bfr.  Boyls. 


doctrines  are  best  understood  in  its  ovn  apps- 
priate  langua^ ;  its  precepts  are  best  reuinsd 
in  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pn»- 
fossing  to  explain,  often  dilute ;  while  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Scripture  composition  fifls 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fastens  on  the 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to  '  readL 
the  commentary  for  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding, they  should  mark,  loam,  and  in- 
wardly digest*  tne  Bible  (or  the  comibrt  and 
edification  of  the  heart 

Young  people  who  have  been  tanght  reli»n 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who  havn  bad 
all  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its  pleasures,  wiD 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  relish  for  it,  as 
to  consider  the  continued  proeecntion  of  tlieir 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  their  tutelage,  as 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  sobjectian ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  boar  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  era  of  their  promised  liberty  ;  the 
epocha  of  independence.  They  will  long*  lor 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  cease  to  1^  de- 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  once  attainrd 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  profi- 
ciency, the  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  tbe 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  children  *  so 
learn  Christ*  Apprise  them  that  no  specif 
day  will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  say,  I 
have  attained ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ae- 
tjuisition  must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  moat 
be  increased ;  prejudices  subdued ;  good  babtts 
rooted;  evil  ones  eradicated;  amiable  disposi- 
tions strengthened  ;  right  principles  canfirnied ; 
till  going  on  from  light  to  light,  and  from  streng^th 
to  strength,  tbey  come  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  ftilness  of  Christ* 

But  though  serious  instruction  will  not  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way;  yet  if  their  afte- 
tions  be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings are  kept  in  exercise,  their  hearts  so 
far  from  necessarily  revolting,  as  some  insisC, 
will  often  receive  the  most  solemn  truths  with 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and  not  the  thinr.  Nor 
will  they,  as  some  asiBert,  necessarily  diuike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  tbe 
most  awful  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra- 
titude and  affection  expressed  by  voun^  persons 
to  those  who  had  sedulously  and  senoosly  in- 
structed them  in  religious  knowledge ;  an  afifee- 
tion  as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  ooold 
have  been  excited  bjr  any  indulgenoe  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratification  of^a  worldly  na- 
ture. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright- 
ly fancy  have  been  tbe  most  formidable  ene- 
mies  to  Christianity ;  while  «ien,  in  whom 
those  talents  have  been  consecrated  to  God, 
have  been  some  of  her  most  useful  champi- 
ons, take  particular  care  to  press  that  ardent 
and  ever-active  power,  the  imaginatum,  into 
the  service  of  religion.  This  bright  and  busy 
faculty  will  be  leading  its  possessor  into  per- 
petual peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po- 
tency tUl  it  come  to  be  employed  in  the  cause 
of  Ciod.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pnip 
denoe  indeed  may  ekam  so  «■  to  prevent  ool- 
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misehief^  yet  the  malignity  remaina  with- 
in ;  but  when  sanctified  bv  Christianity,  the 
imagination  ia  a  lion  tamea;  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  ita  atrength  and  ita  activity,  divested 
of  itfl  mischief.  God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
bat  reatJeaa  faculty,  without  intending  i{  to  be 
an  inatrament  of  his  own  glory ;  though  it  has 
been  too  often  set  up  in  rebellion  against  him ; 
bocanse,  in  ita  youthful  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
and  full  of  action,  it  haa  not  bc«n  seized  upon  to 
aerre  its  rightful  Sovereign,  bat  was  early  en- 
listed with  little  opposition  under  the  banners 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil !  Religion 
is  the  only  Subject  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  severe  and  sober-minded  prudence,  tliisdis- 
eorsive  faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
expand  its  energies  !  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  most  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian- 
ity which  can  alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors 
and  ezoesaes  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
irregular  religion,  has  too  often  led  its  injudi- 
ciooB  and  ill-instructed  professor.  Some  of  the 
most  latal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
siasm or  a  frightful  auperstition  has  plunged  its 
nnhappy  votaries,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  due  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
boly  castigation  of  this  ever-workiug  faculty. 
To  secure  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  safe 
side,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
it  ondiBr  the  direction  of  its  true  pibt,  in  the 
stormy  voyage  of  liib,  is  like  engaging  those 
potent  elements,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  fii- 
▼oor. 

In  your  communications  with  young  people, 
take  care  to  convince  them  thai  as  religion  is 
not  a  business  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesson, 
so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  dut^ ;  some 
detached  thing,  which  like  the  acquisition  of  an 
art  or  a  language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
and  to  have  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
operation.  But  let  them  understand,  that  com- 
mon acta,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be 
peribrmed,  are  to  be  made  acta  of  religion.  Let 
them  perceive  that  Christianity  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  having  something  of  that  influence  over 
the  conduct,  vriiich  external  grace  has  over  the 
manners ;  for  as  it  b  not  the  performance  of 
some  particular  act  which  denominatea  any  one 
to  be  graceful,  grace  being  a  spirit  diffused 
through  the  whole  system,  which  animates  every 
sentiment,  and  inrorms  every  action;  as  sfate 
who  has  true  personal  grace  has  it  uniformly, 
and  is  not  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
sometimes  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc 
oasional  act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an  in- 
wrought  habit,  a  pervading  and  informing  spirit, 
firom  which  indeed  every  .act  derives  all  ite  life, 
and  energy,  and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  discrimi- 
nation between  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality ;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians  and  of  Pagans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
qualities  are  genuine,  but  auch  as  flow  from  the 
religion  of  Christ  Let  them  learn  that  the  vir- 
tues which  the  bettor  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
dastituto  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
practise,  resemble  those  virtues  wl^ch  have  the 
JofB  of  God  fiir  their  motiTe,  just  as  coonterftit 


coin  resembles  sterling  told ;  they  may  have,  it 
is  true,  certein  pointe  of  resemblance  with  the 
others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shining ;  they 
have  p^haps  the  image  and  the  superscription, 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishing  pro- 
perties;  they  want  sterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight.  They  may  indeed  pasa  current  in  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  alloy; 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
*  they  will  be  found  wanting,*  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ;*  they  will  not  abide  the  day  *  of  ' 
hi»  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.' 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minds  bv  temporising  expediente.  In 
order  to  allure  them  to  become  religious,  they 
exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Christianity;  and  while  they  represent  it  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantege,  they  conceal  ite  difficulties,  tod  like 
the  jesuitioaJ  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate, 
or  sink,  or  deny,  such  parte  of  it  as  are  least 
alluring  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  di»> 
ffuise  ito  principles,  they  destroy  ite  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro* 
ject  fails  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuite ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  bo* 
ried  in  the  rubbish  of  papal  desolation. 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chris- 
tian, that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  prudent  inge. 
unity  at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  glory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fairly  and  un- 
ambiguously that  there  are  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  7 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
intereste?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  cleave  to  the  other  7  that  *  there  are  two 
masters,'  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  7 
that  there  are  two  sorte  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  earnest  for  the  other  f  that  nothing  abort 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chris- 
tian 7  Point  out  the  different  sorts  of  promises 
annexed  to  these  different  sorte  of  characters. 
Confess  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  recompenoe  he  se- 
dulously seeks. '  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.'  Explain  the  beatitudea  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unfold  what  kind  of  apecific  re- 
ward is  there  indiridually  promised  to  ite  con- 
comitent  virtue.  Show  vour  pupil  that  to  that 
*  poverty  of  spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recomponce  of  human  common* 
dation  should  be  also  atteched ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart'  to  which  the  beatific-vision  is  an- 
nexed, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  yoo 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  corresponding 
merit  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  coburs ; 
disappointment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Dif. 
ferent  sorte  of  rewards  are  attached  to  diffisraat 
sorts  of  services ;  and  while  yoa  truly  tasert  that 
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Religion*!  wayi  are  *  wayi  of  pleaMntaeM,  nnd 
all  her  paths  are  peace,'  take  care  that  70a  do 
not  lead  them  to  depedd  too  exdusiTely  on 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  these 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant ;  they  may  be, 
and  the^  often  are,  superadded,  bat  they  were 
never  stipnlated  in  the  contract 

But  if^  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  disingenuonslv  oonoeal  its 
d^culties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itself. — For  what  will 
they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Gospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  representation  of  it  7 
When  you  are  deserikung  to  them  the  insepara- 
ble  human  advantages  which  will  follow  a  reli- 
gious course,  what  notion  will  they  conoeive  of 
'the  strait  gate'  and  *  narrow  way  7'  of  the  am- 
putation of  a  *  right  hand  7'  of  the  excision  of  a 

*  riffht  eye  7'  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christian  warfare  is  shadowed  out  7 
of  *  crucifying  the  flesh  7'  of  *  mortifying  the  old 
man  7*  of  *  dying  onto  sin  7'  of  *  overcoming  the 
world  7'  Do  you  not  think  their  meek  and  com- 
passionate  Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
loved  them  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  were  his  language,  ought  it  not  to  be  yours7 
It  is  the  language  of  true  fove;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  mercifw  God  loved  the  world,  when  he 
■pared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  foar  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 

*  in  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation ;'  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  hit  principle, 
by  *  overcoming  the  world.'  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  fWmi  them,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation to  reconcile  that  di^rence  whick  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  he  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
due  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  many  young 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  chris- 
tianity  7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sns- 
peeted  of  making  any  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
fW>m  which,  when  they  allerwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
^your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  most  be 
done  gradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
example  we  have  for  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  u  not  yet  prepared  to  receiye :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  noto.'  Accustom  them  to  reason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
criflcee ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become  riob 
without  industry ;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour;  the  scholar  learned  without  study; 
the  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  It 
not  then,  OB  hnrnta  prineiploi^  be  anrteioiitble 


to  think  that  the  Christian  alone 

a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  lii^MBat  |M 

with  the  lowest  exertion?  an  esternai  tarn 

without  a  present  cross  7  and  that  benvea  is  As 

only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  nymt 

No:  though  ealvation  ^heth^fift  oTGod,"  jti 

it  must  be  *  worked  sui.'    Conrmoo  woor  yaasf 

friends,  however,  that  in  this  ease  tne 

of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  tlie 

the  victory.    In  one  re^wct,  indeed,  ^e 

of  resemblance  between  worldly  and 

pursuits  fails,  and  that  most  advantat^eoosly  fir 

the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the 

bable  mtoans,  which  are  the  onioB 

with  diligence,  no  human  prosperitj 

sured  to  the  worldly  candidate ;  while  the  man 

successful  adventurer  may  foil  by  the  liaak  sf 

another ;  while  the  best  concerted  project  af^ 

statesman  may  be  crushed;  the 

lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fkHat 

ting  bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the 

arising  even  firom  success  in  these  maj^  be 

sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  nsosre 

perous  rival ;  the  persevering  ChristiaD   ie 

and  certain  of  obtaining  hU  object ;  no 

tunes  can  defeat  ki$  hope ;  no  oompetiticHD  en 

endanger  Ais  suooess ;  for  though  anotber  gnai^ 

he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  sucoesa  of  nnoCJber,  m 

for  fVom  diminishing  his  gain,  is  an  ■niif"»'if*  Is 

it ;  the  more  he  difloses,  the  richer  be  growo; 

his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  oommimiontien; 

and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever  the 

hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  minemm— lie 

his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  op  no  j  act 
of  self-denial  or  mortification  as  the 
cause  of  salvation.    This  would  be  1 
tuoos  project  to  fiurekaee  that  eternal  Ii  lb  wl 
is  declared  to  be  the  ^Tretgift  of  God-*     Tliis 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Gos- 
pel to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  vroald  ba 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  hAf 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apo^ 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.    Mortification  is  not 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.     Withoot 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancv  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  and  pa- 
nance  might  be  adopted  as  the  cheap  sobatitote 
for  the  suixlued  desire,  the  resisted  temptatioB, 
the  conquered  corrupti<ln,  and  the  obedient  wiB; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  selflrighteonsness  arising  froet 
terities  and  mortification,  as  she  wirald  be, 
the  other,  fhmi  selflgratification  in  the 
gences  of  the  world.    And  while  yon  carefully 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  lifo  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  |dease  (m,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  her  own  perfbrmances  as  a  grouod 
of  merit,  purehaoing  the  fovour  of  God  by  their 
own  intrinsic  worUi,  is  included  in  that  ob^ 
djence. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  00 
yonngr  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
ehristianitY,  to  possess  them  with  a  oonvietiQn 
that  it  is  th^  purity  of  the  motive  whiefi  not  oalf 
gtfw  worth  and  beanty ,  bat  whieb,  in  a  Chns> 
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tiui  leiiM  giTM  life  and  ■onl  to  the  best  action ; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac- 
knowledged and^  accepted  at  the  final  jadgment, 
efen  without  the  act,  the  act  itaelf  will  be  dis- 
owned which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design. 
*Thoa  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  Atari  to 
bnikl  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  (hat 
monarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it 
How  manv  splendid  actions  will  be  rejeeted  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  which  statues  and 
monuments  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
eoofbonded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
as  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  Hfe 
the  world  counted  madness.'  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I. never  knew 
you,*  is  not  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
soeptie,  or,the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
Kbertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un- 
firuitful  worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti^ 
fied  utterar  of  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  daizzle  men,  offend  God.  Cain  sacri- 
ficed, Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Mary^ 
Voltaire  built  a  church  !  nay,  so  superior  was 
Ho  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostsntatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  wero  raising  churches 
to  fotato,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  his  church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
he  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  villify- 
ing,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
very  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed himself  to  bkit  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
all  thoeo  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im- 
pressed in  the  pro^ressof  a  Christian  education, 
yet  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
all  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
struction,  is  humility.  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
cated in  every  page  of  the  Ggspel,  as  it  is  de- 
dnciUe  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Christ;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimaticm  that  it 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  gruled  on  every  acquisition. 
It  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dicative of  the  very  genius,  of  ue  very  being 
of  Christianity.  Tlie  chastising  quality  should 
therefore  be  constantly  made  m  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know, 
ledge  which  puneth  up.* — Youth  should  be 
taught  that  as  humility  is  the  discriminating 
characteristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  furnishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — ^They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi- 
anity, is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  virtues  e$$ontiaUy  difierent 
The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  for  instance,  were  oh- 
yiooely  fimnded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
hnd  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  conveyed  the  idea  of  meanness  or  viie- 

•  Deo  eraxit  Voltaire,  is  the  inseriolioii  sfllxed  by 
Weisnif  on  liis  elMreh  at  Fvuej. 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility.  Christianity  so 
stands  on  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  from  as- 
similating itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  thouffh  he 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  ima^e  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  pan* 
theon  with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor- 
shipped in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  reli* 
gions,  but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  defiuMe 
their  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  fi>unde 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gbns  and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
thing  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  going  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  7  For  if  the  former  used  humility 
an  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter,  learnt  to  use 
'pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperti- 
nence venture  to  remark,  that  in  the  delibera* 
tions  of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providence 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  ue 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in  their  best  days ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  oiin?-The  panegyrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  or  of&ma,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  a 
*  proad  event,*  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  tlie 
Nile,  might,  fh>m  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory— 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per- 
haps preserved  that  religion  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardoure  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
Alm NBTT  God.  Let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  boti 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  must  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  we  must  despair 
of  the  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  papils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral, and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  reaUy  the  religion  of 
Christ  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrinee 
of  the  Cross,  as  disreputable  appendages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised  or  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri- 
phrasis hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
the  foundation.stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable truths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ;  nor  study  feshionahle  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  salva- 
tion han^s,  in  order  to  prevent  your  discourse 
fh>m  bem^  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thus 
instructed  in  religion  with  more  good-breeding 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  imbibe  a  dis- 
taste for  plain  scriptural  language:  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a 
certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  when 
the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  ooca* 
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■ionally  occur  in  othar  aathora,  or  in  conversa- 
tioQ,  thejr  prment  a  lort  of  novelty  and  pecoli- 
aritj  which  offbnd ;  and  anch  readen  as  disoae 
the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  rappoaed  delicacy  of 
taate,  to  call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  which 
is  in  £ict  soand  and  scriptnraL  Nay,  it  has 
everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insniated 
sentiments  and  expressions  3iat  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
servation is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  early  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  miusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 

*  Deity,'  of  a  *  first  cause,*  and  of  *  conscience.* 
Nay,  some  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  talk  of 

*  the  Founder  of  our  reOgioo,*  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianitv,*  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  'especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound*— They  will  ex- 
press a  seridos  disapprobation  of  what  is  wron^, 
under  the  moral  term  of  wiee,  or  the  forensic 
term  of  crime  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
Scripture  term  of  tin  has  something  fanatical 
in  it  and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  much  relish  holiness,  wkich 
is  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — They  will  speak  readUy  of  a  nian*s 
reforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
grrowing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
heail,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  very  shib- 
boleth of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire  and  of  a  Grospel 
which  they  profess  to  receive. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Hint$  Muggesfed  for  fumighing  young  persom 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer, 

Thosk  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  such  pa- 
rents need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  relifrious)  families  are 
oflen  so  superficially  instructed  in  this  important 
business,  Uiat  when  thoy  arc  asked  what  pray- 
ers  they  use,  it  is  not  unnsual  for  them  to  an- 
swer, *  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed*  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufiicient  clearness 
the  specific  distinction  between  the  two ;  that 


the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  fi 

other  the  model  for  their  gujtptieaiimm     % 

this  confused  and  indistinct  beginnizi^,  th^  itf 

out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  vrldcfa  isatf 

always  completely  disentang'led   in.    mose  aA> 

vanoedlifo. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  aeiie  the  fint  i 
sion  which  the  child*s  opening  un<~ 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  ocNuse  at  be- 
tures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  taking 
sion  or  short  sentence  separately ;  far 
nishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distineC 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  throo^b 
part  of  this  divine  composition ;  she 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  dii 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  i 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  hy  cas 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences  ;  to  mm- 
plify  and  spread  them  out  for  the  punwn  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  In  tlieir 
extensive  and  criticu  sense,  but  in  their 
sim{^e  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  tho— 
denaed  and  substantial  expressions  every 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  ont ;  so 
the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  wl 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  aoppreas  ;  •• 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which 
succinct  pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  ehe  shoald 
be  made  to  observe  the  connexion,  reUUoa  mni 
dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  for  there  is  a  great  roechorf 
and  connexion  in  it — ^We  pray  that  the  *  kzag- 
dom  of  God  may  come,'  as  the  best  means  lo 
*  hallow  his  name  ;*  and  that  by  ua,  the  obedisaC 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  dooa.* 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  ao- 
other,  though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  consequence;  for  all  explanatioas 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  thinga,  which 
commonly  perpley  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting- 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  ^oung  person  from  being  made  a 
plete  mistress  of  this  short  composition  (which 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model  through  lifo, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
have  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  iitdi. 
vidual  contents,  but  of  prayer  in  general,  than 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  dis(»>i- 
mination.    Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
It  is  a  regular  prescription  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination :  it  is  not  a  charm, 
the  successful  operation  of  which  depends  on 
your  blindly  takinjr  it,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  you  receive  is  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

*  It  micht  perhiips  be  a  m(b  rule  to  establish  fnr  pnjn 
in  ^neral,  to  suspoct  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in 
some  shape  or  other  be  acconunodated  to  the  tpiril  of 
some  part  of  this  prayar  may  not  be  rii;ht  to  bo  aitnnipd. 
Here,  temporal  thinrs  are  kept  in  their  due  rabordina* 
tion ;  they  are  iisknd  for  moderately,  as  an  arknowledi;- 
ment  of  our  dcpendance  and  of  God^a  power;  '  Pw  otir 
heavenly  Father  knowetb  that  we  have  need  of  thesa 
I  tilings.* 
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I  would  have  it  understood  that  by  these  little 
oommentB,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  should 
be  pot  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  unintelligible  ex- 
positioDB ;  but  that  the  exposition  is  to  be  col- 
loquial. And  here  I  must  remark  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreasonably  apt 
to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense,  by  liad- 
ing  the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  occasions 
in  which  &r  iher  fkculties  should  be  put  in 
enrcise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
famish  a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentary by  her  answers ;  in  which  answers  she 
will  be  much  assisted  by  the  judgment  the  teach- 
er uses  in  her  manner  of  questioning.  And  the 
youthful  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  furnish  reasonable  if  not  \ery 
oorrect  answers. 

Written  ibrms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  begin 
with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that  if 
children  are  tb  rown  exehuively  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  customary  way,  tliey  will  produce  little  ef- 
fect on  their  minds.  They  will  not  understand 
what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  important  scheme  of  prayer.  Without 
such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  duty, 
they  will  afterwards  be  either  ifrnorant  or  en- 
thusiasts, or  both.  We  should  give  them  know- 
ledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
proeress  in  jncty,  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Christian  instruction  in  this  resembling  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  communications,  gives 
light  before  he  gives  heat  And  to  labour  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  devotion  without  first  infusing 
that  knowledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ig- 
noranoe  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtualr^ 
adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  4liem,  if  they  are 
not  taught  to  analyze,  to  dissect  them,  to  know 
their  oompcment  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 
It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct  They  should  learn  to  de- 
^e  and  to  arrange  aU  the  diflforent  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of'  Him  with  whom  they  have  ia  do.* 
Hie  cminipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
botes,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac- 
tical use,  BSvery  head  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
Bome  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
iel  to  fix  in  their  minds. 


On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,'  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,' 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
IB  adaratian.  The  creature,  devoting  itself  to 
Iii0  Cieator,  or  edf-dediealwn^  next  presents  it- 
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self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help, 
which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petition  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  things 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  will  be  temidJly  work- 
ed into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  ofibnding 
creatures  the?  want  pardon,  the  necessity  of 
confeeeion  wiU  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand  that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  oonfossion  founded  on  sel^ 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  this 
sort.of  discriminating  habit,  a  well-meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  of  thanko* 
giving,  which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cies, in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  shouldr 
have  been  taught  to  detail  their  individual  and 
personal  i0an(s  in  the  petitionary,  and  ihehfauUs 
in  the  confessional  part  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  them  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  inter^ 
eeeoeion. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  ftilly  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  uiese;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  euhraHon^ 
oetf-dedieation^  eonfe&eum^  petition^  thankogiv. 
tng,  and  intereeaoion,  are  distinct  heads,  which 
must  not  be  involved  in  each  other,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  painting  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  in  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easily  disoern,  that  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itself,  it  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu- 
ral Liturgy  invariably  furnishes -the  example  oil 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Tfajone 
of  grace  but  by  that  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  the  best  ex- 
emplifications  of  prayers,  esfaibiting  separate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  persona 

may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  ^adually 

brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 

I  be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lectures 

[  as  we  have  recommended ;  they  should,  firom 

Zs 
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the  time  what  they  were  first  able  to  read,  hare 
been  empbyiiijf  themaeWea  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  layine  in  a  store  of  prorisions  for  their 
present  demanas.  And  here  the  memory  may 
l>e  employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  bein^  the  first 
faculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  begrinning 
to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  be  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  fur- 
nished firom  these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  tnem  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit 
By  beinff  obliged  oontinualfy  to  spply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties of  ^  searching  the  Scriptures,*  which  may 
be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  confine 
them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allowed  with 
equal  fireedom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
^w  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com- 
positions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  onoe  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a 
temptetion  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letters. 
But  in  the  present  inatonce  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is  such  a  sa- 
cred signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner*s  name  can  never  he  de- 
need  or  torn  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart,  an 
eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
■ad  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 
ing  such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
nnfoided  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
deur, and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  etreumstences,  as  is  likely  to  seiae  on 
the  quick  and  lively  feeUngs  of  youth.  The 
awfiil  idea  that  that  Being  Jkrhom  she  is  teught 
to  reverence,  b  not  only  in  general  *  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,'  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
paAhf  and  about  ner  bed,*  bestows  such  a  sense 


*  This  will  be  so  far  from  ipoiling  tbe  cbeerfklness,  or 
iaipBdiag  the  pleasnras  of  childhood,  that  the  author 
knows  a  little  girl  who,  before  she  wai  seven  yean  old, 
liad  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  through  a  second  time ;  and 
that  without  any  diminution  of  uncommon  gayeiy  of 
spirits  or  any  interference  with  the  el^a&t  acqaire- 
IHBts  suitsd  to  her  station. 


of  real  and  present  existence  on 
she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  havin§r  his 
bitetion  only  in  Heaven,  as  wiU  grreatly 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  pi 

The  hundred  and  third  Fsalm  wiU 
the  mind  rich  and~  abundant  sonroee  of 
sion  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiTia^,  and  it  m 
eludes  the  acknowledgment  of  epiritual 
as  temporal  fiivoors.  It  illustratee  tbe  t 
sionate  mercies  of  Grqd  by  fiimilinr  and 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and 
site  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  i 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  ef  la 
aflbctionate  child.  The  fifly^first  snpplies  si 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  h 
confossion  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  fiir  tlu  siii 
of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  aboandi  w^ 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting j 
nesa  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Fi 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of 
beauty  and  sweetness:  in  short,  the 
part  of  these  charming  compositions 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was       _  _ 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  tfail 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  asj 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afleiwaidi 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  lis 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  ii 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treasury  sT 
knowledge  the  stores  she  has  been  insenslh^ 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with- 
out any  &esh  application  to  study,  for  she  is 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
mory,  she  has  lying  ready  in  her  mind  the 
terials  with  which  she  is  at  length  oallsd  upas 
tq  work.    Her  judgment  must  be  set  aboot  s». 
lecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texte  which  sU 
contain  the  substance  of  every  specific  head  «f 
prayer  before  notioed ;  and  it  wUl  be  a  &rthsr 
exercise  to  her  understanding  toconcatenateths 
deteched  parte  into  one  regular  whole,  oeeasiae- 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  iikee ;  tfast 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  besinniiY 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  oonRaaioB; 
sometimes  dwelling  lon«er  on  one  part,  some* 
times  on  another.    As  Uie  hardships  of  a  reli- 
gious Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleatM, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  or  retigion ; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  often  caUsd 
upon  to  mitigate  ite  intolerable  rigoors,  by  r»> 
commending  pleasant  employment,  might  not 
such  an  exercise  as  has  been  here  suggested 
help,  by  varying  ite  occupations,  to  lighten  its 
load. 

The  habito  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early  form- 
ed, her  memory,  attention  and  uitellect  being 
bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exercise  in. 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  affeetunu  also,  through  divine 
grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  nnderstandinff  also?'  She  will  now 
be  qualified  to  use  a  wdl-composed  ibrni,  if  as. 
oessary,  with  seriousness  and  advantage;  fbr 
she  will  now  use  it  not  meehanieanj,  bet  ra- 
tionally. That  which  before  appeared  te  her  a 
niere  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appsu  a 
significant  composition,  exhibiting  Tanstv,  and 
reguUrity,  and  beauty  t  and  white  lbs  1^  faavi 
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im  ftrtber  advanUge  of  beui|r  enabled  hy  her 
improved  jodg^ent  to  6iaiingmah  end  select  for 
her  own  porpoie  laeh  prayer ■  ae  are  more  ja- 


dicioaa  and  more  ■oriptnral,  it  will  also  habita- 
ate  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
order,  in  other  works. 


A  VIEW 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


PaETALBNT  AJfONO  WOMKlf  OF  KANK  AND  TOWTUIft. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  praetisal  use  of  female  knowledge^  tifiih  a 
9keUh  of  the  female  character,  and  a  eompam- 
live  view  of  the  sexes, 

ToB  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating 
the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  qualify  them 
fer  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their  know- 
ledge is  not  often  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
nprodnoed  in  some  literary  composition,  nor 
ever  in  any  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  to  come 
out  in  eondoct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  lift  and 
manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
qualify  hprself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ; 
not  that  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act 
She  is  to  read  too  best  hooks,  not  so  much  to 
enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  im- 
provement which  they  farnish,  to  the  rectifica- 
tion of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of  her 
habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
to  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to 
be  instmmental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
I  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display 
for  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  va- 
nity, happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with- 
out panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of  which  will  not 
farinff  celebrity,  but  improve  usefulness.  She 
•hould  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will 
teach  her  to  dicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to 
her  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
eiMHild  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead  of 
•timalating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise  it; 
which  will  neither  create  an  excessiTc  or  a  false 
refinement ;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 
will  bring  the  imagination  under  dominion  ;  will 
lead  hor  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
methodise ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of 
discrimination,  that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to 
rtrjeot  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and 
to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
bat  what  is  just  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
la  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than  fo- 
reign exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wo- 
men.* 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  fhmtshes  them  with  a  false  and  low 
standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
have  too  often  become  ridiculous  by  the  unfound- 

•  May  I  be  allowed  to  strengthen  my  own  opinion 
vritii  the  aathority  of  Dr.  Joimeon,  thai  a  voman  ewtme 
A«M  too  muok  tritkatetie  1  It  is  a  ■olid  oractical  acquire- 
ment, in  which  there  is  much  uae  and  little  diifHay ;  it 
is  a  qaiet  eober  kind  of  knowledge,  which  ehe  aoqaitei 
fer  befself  and  bar  ftmily,  and  not  for  the  world. 


ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  for  it  is  not 
the  really  learned,  but  the  smatterers  who  have 
generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit,  by  an 
absurd  affectation,  which  has  set  them  on  de* 
spising  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  There  have 
not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  character  is 
not  now  common)  precieuses  ridictdes,  who  as- 
suming a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty 
and  Bupercilioue  exemption  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  speck  ealled  earth  I 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  females 
who  have  affected  to  establish  an  unnatural  se- 
paration between  talents  and  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearinsf  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  ap. 
pointed  mstruments  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to  confer  on  woma^ 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ; 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  for  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
such  as  tho  most  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  Very  difficult,  which  is  generally  necessa- 
ry) yet  that  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her  remember  that 
the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  casting  down  of  those  *  high  imaginations* 
which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted 
to  indulge. 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may  look 
down  on  economj^  as .  a  vulgar  attainment ;  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivated 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  a  shal- 
low mind.  Economy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for- 
tune is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
petty  detail  of  small  dailv  expenses,  the  shabby 
curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little 
mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arrangements, 
of  distribution ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
well  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist She  who  has  the  best  regulated  mind  will, 
oth^r  things  bein^  equal,  have  the  best  regulat- 
ed family.  As  m  the  superintendance  of  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  seen  m  its  effects  ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  tho  re- 
solt  not  of  chanoa  but  of  design,  so  that  manage- 
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ment  which  seems  the  most  'ea^  u  commonly 
the  ooneequence  of  the  best  concerted  plan :  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
understanding  brought  into  action :  it  is  calcn- 
]ati<Mi  realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice:  it  is  fbreseein^j^  conse- 
quences, and  guarding  against  them ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contin^ncies  and  being  prepared  ibr 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
nnall7  present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  her  labours,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afraid  yon  wiU  not  see  how  much 
she  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  unless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  obser- 
vation. Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 
fross  her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
aving  provided  for  their  probable  recurrence, 
guards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
inff  disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  oflinr  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
ordiniate  expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench- 
ments should  not  swallow  up  that  sltention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  se- 
neral  scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducmg 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talente,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
■a,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  man^f  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
negle<fting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 

«eniu$^  will  perhaps  bie  found  often  to  accuse 
erself  as  unjustly  as  good  St  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  l^aten  by  the  angel  for  be- 
ingtoo  Ciceronian  in  his  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despising  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  htfve  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  alwajrs  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
•  ment,  which  her  still  more  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hood exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fknc^  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net on  a  dead  lap^og;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
circle;  surrounded  with  rond  and  flattering 
friends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  is 
derived  not  from  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  ^impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  neeenary  deductbns,  such  as — 
that  idle  is  a  nrnghboar,  that  she  is  a  relatum, 


that  she  is  a  female,  that  she  is 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is 
haps — when  her  verses  come  to  be 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and   ifae 
author  is  driven  off  her  *  vanta^ 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinaxy  c«i 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  have  meek^i 
down  in  the  humble  shades  of  prase  and  fn- 
dence,  by  a  patient  perseverance  in  rational  fte> 
dies,  rise  afterwards  much  higher  in  the  so^ 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  mudi  larger  stock  tf 
sound  knowledge  fiir  far  better  porpoaes  dn 
mere  display.    And  though  it  may 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  t>e  foand 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  tho  leas 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least 
They  early  acquire  a  &lse  confidence  in 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  becomes 
fying  to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always 
ing  out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  dns* 
ing  into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  aomcga 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  finrt,  a 
soon  spent.    The  subsequent  efforts  grcfw  man 
and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  cositios- 
ally  exhausting  itself,  be  not  also  mnHnnaiy 
replenished ;  tiU  the  latter  oomposttiena  bsf— ■ 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  imagca^  a  liltk 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  di> 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  visrilantly  thit 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  uat  study  k 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct  the  judgmes^ 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  oa- 
tanght  pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  cIkms 
hal^fbrmed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  which 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  inventian,  pnse 
only,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  polish  and  reflection 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  es- 
large  them  by  the  accession  of  various  kinds  of 
virtue  and  elegant  literature ;  and  that  the  coL 
tivated  mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.    Let  it  bs 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  yowg 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  reminding 
them,  that 

Authors  befbre  tbey  write  dioald  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig- 
norant is  not  to  bo  original. 

These  self-taught,  and  self-dependant  scrib*    , 
biers  pant  fox  the  unmerited  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.    To  extort  admiration  they  are  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  an  impossible  rtpiditv  in 
composing ;  and  while  they  insinuate  bow  httle 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  intend 
you  should  infer  how  per&ct  they  might  hars     ^ 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  tmdmdg- 
ery  of  application:  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  soperflooos 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  for 
which  they  solicit  your  praise :  Alas !  the  jodi- 
cious  eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  docs 
not  perceive  that  native  itzength  and  mothw- 
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c^  -which  ia  works  of  real  genius  make  some 
eis^zkIs  for  tbe  Dcgligence,  which  yet  they  do 
»C  jtistify.  fiat  instead  of  extolling^  those  effu- 
:>x&8  lor  their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in 
ids  rather  to  blame  them  for  their  cradeuMS : 
vrhen  the  young  candidates  for  fame,  are 
to  prove  m  how  short  a  time  such  a  poem 
been  struck  oft,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
t,  they  had  not  either  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
BfVained  from  writing  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
mm^  the  work  would  nave  been  less  defective, 
xad  m  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  discover- 
'd  iQoro  humility}  and  self-distrust 

^  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  the 
siiltivation  of  the  understanding  at  large,  will 
il-v^rajB  put  a  woman  into  the  best  steto  of  di- 
reeling  her  pursuite  into  those  particular  chan- 
nkda  which  her  destination  in  life  may  afUr- 
mrwkrda  require.  But  she  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed that  her  talente  are  only  a  means  to  a 
KtUl  higher  attainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
tiiem  as  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  fame 
and  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversive  of 
lier  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  tbe 
spirit  of  a  christian. 

Stady,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
mease  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  for  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the 
body  for  the  same  purpose !  And  the  valetudi- 
narian who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obeer- 
Yanoe^f  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tending to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment of  increased  usefulness,  acto  on  the  same 
low  and  selfish  prindple  with  her  who  reads 
merely  for  pleasure  and  for  fame,  without  anj 
design  of  devotin?  the  more  enlarged  and  invi- 
gorated mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(I  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re- 
mark often  applies)  than  any  which  she  will  de- 
rive from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  drcumstence  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  dnd  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  Uie  quali- 
fied approbsiition  that  it  it  really  extraordinary 
for  a  woman.    Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institadon,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  the  other  sex  as  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
soil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  often 
draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wondering  commenda- 
tion, not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- 
selves, bat  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in- 
diflforent  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
fore we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 
At  to  men  of  sense,  however,  they  need  be 
tbe  less  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other 
sez,  IS  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
by  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  fomale  understand- 
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ing  being  the  most  likely  means  to  put  an  end 
to  those  petty  and  absurd  contentions  for  eouality 
which  female  smatterers  so  anxiously  mamtain. 
I  say  smatterers,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitetod.  Go-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  dear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man's understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap. 
piness  in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  power ;  and  the  more  her  judgment  ie 
rectified,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  stetionshe  was  bom  to  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrante,  and  thoee 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feel  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
deserving  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  areumente  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  indiffer* 
ent  enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women ; 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  yomr  admira- 
tion, she  does  not  insist  on  your  thuoBSii^  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  wprld ; 
whUe  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the  honoor 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  feels 
that  her  own  are  involved  as  an  individuaL 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  righte  of  wome'h ;  the  beauty  firhte  for  her- 
self; the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  whOe  the  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

woald  bat  bo  queen  for  lift, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone         o 

a  whole  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  and 
the  following  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agiteted  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  female  com- 
plainant, with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause;  for  violence  commonly  implies  doubt, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  then  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  renoipn  which  the  reputetion  of 
learning  was  beginning  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pens,  they  had  for  theur  advocates  all 
thoee  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to  hope 
fVom  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddy  did  Maie  of  these  literaiy  lidieft 
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'  become  by  the  adulalum  of  their  nmneroiis  psne- 
gyriktfl,  thatthroogfa  these  repeated  draaghts 
of  inebriatingr  praise,  they  even  lost  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 
grew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  t>f  their  acceptance.    They  now 
Boorned  to  litigate  for  what  they  had  already 
tbooght  they  obviously  possessed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  eourt-ladies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates, they  could  not  bug  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
iacts;  quotations  fVom  these  female   authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
assertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments.    In  those  parasites  who  offered    this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction.   It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
▼anity,  it  was  often  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.    When  a  lady,  and 
especially  as  it  then  often  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  theologian  do 
lesr  m  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  7  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
so  much  ker  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  oflen 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  Their  memorial  is  perished 
wth  them,*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
OS  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tfon  disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
«uoh  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect.  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  names  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion ! 

But  when  the  teviple  of  Jftius  seemed  to  have 
been  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
•hot  from  the  Kand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

*  See  Braateine,  Pare  Is  Molne,  Mens.  TboiBBS,  ftc. 


it  appears  that  though  open  rebeOian 

yet  the  fomale  claim  had  not  beeo  reaaaidk 

It  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  BMbifM 

lain  in  abeyance.    The  contest  has   naitk 

been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  iritk  sA 

plied  exactions ;  for  whereas  the  stiinif—t  d^mi 

was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  preragata^« 

speculative  importance,  a  mere  titnlar  n^t 

shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal 

sian  territory ;  the  revived  contantion 

a  more  serious  turn,  and  brings 

tical  as  well  as  intelleetnal 

among  the  innovations  of  this  inn 

the  imposing  term  of  rvftts  has 

to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female 

with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  tbe 

women  a  presumptuous  vanity 

their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to 

their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  witb  the 

which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this 

But  they  little  understand  the  tme 
of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  tbe 
tant  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to 
fantastic  dignity  a  loftier  but 
niche.    Nor  do  they  understand  her 
piness,  who  seek  to  annihilate  distinetioBie 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  hev  ns3 
value.    Each  sex  has  its  proper  exmHi  im  ■■ 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  damu 
into  the  common  character  by  tbe  fueaoo  of 
the    new    philosophy.     Why    should    we   6» 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  wavtmti 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  oC  Ufe^ 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  origiasl 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  ofAe 
Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  advaa- 
tage  of  mixed  society  ?  Is  either  sez  so  abounA' 
ing  in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  oo  tbr 
other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men  no  need  Is 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off*,  and  their  harsb- 
ness  and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  eoftnees  snd 
refinement !  Are  the  ideas  of  women  batnra&y 
so  vsry  judicious,  are  their  principles  bo  innncv 
hly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  compietdy  exact,  that  ibers 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  soper- 
added  strength,  no  increased  deameas,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that  addK 
tional  invigoration  which  may  be  derived  fhuB 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex?  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
character?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  well  ss 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  tke 
plain  path    which  Providence    has   obvioosly 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  hai 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbu- 
lent usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitators  7  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  one's  own  kind,  rather  than  an  infe- 
rior thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind?  to  he 
excellent  women  rather  than  indiffi»ent  bmo  * 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sax  ? 
—•No.    It  is  her  teal  for  their  true  MC<rt#i 
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which  leids  her  to  oppose  their  imaginary  rigkit. 
It  is  her  regard  for  their  happiness  which  makes 
her  endeavour  to  cure  them  of  a  feyerish  thirst 
fbr  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
l^nard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
ing  the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meekness  of  their  religions  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  was  ever  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energies  of  the  sex ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  tiie  name 
of  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect  of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measifres  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  given  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
compDcated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
science,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
professions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  tbe  imputation  of 
inforiority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist  She  has  other  re- 
quisites, better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
purposes  of  her  being,  from  *•  Him  who  does  all 
things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
hunting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings ofthe  heart ;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraud ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  tbe 
pretensions  of  folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
eansoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
cel, to  all  uiat  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  must  add  besides,  that  coDsummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
oome  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  by  just  and  afiecting  sentiment, 
women  are  excellent  They  possess  in  a  high 
degree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  defbctive  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
they  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 
generaliae  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
■eize  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
of  hfo  and  manners,  as  fkr  aa  their  own  sphere 


of  observation  eltends;  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  aa  it 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis- 
tant prospects  which  he  who-  stands  on  a  lofUer 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  oflen  enables  them  to  feel  what  hi 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  define 
It  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  naturu  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  often 
called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  different  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  fartB^  but  are  inferior  in  v>kt^ene$$ 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  there  is  com* 
monly  a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man  :  that  if  women  have  in  an  equa) 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  crates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  pot  to  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinkin?  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  Tbe  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  pur* 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiftness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  tbe  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de« 
fective,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  miuda 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  be  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfoction  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  fomale  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  What  indisposei  even  reasosAble  women  to  concede 
in  these  points  is,  that  the  weakest  man  instantly  lays 
bold  on  the  ooncnssion ;  and  on  the  mere  ground  of  sex, 

gumes  himself  on  his  own  individual  superiority ;  in- 
rring  that  the  silliest  man  is  superior  to  the  first  rats 
woman. 
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indeoided  u  to  the  degree  of  differ- 
ten  the  maecoline  and  feminine  un. 
I,  fa  the  qneation  between  the  under- 
€  blacks  and  whites ;  for  until  men 
it  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
te  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
inds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
16,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
irly  ascertained. 

m  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
lently  7)  so  many  women  nobly  ruing 
r  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
and  a  defective  system  of  society, 
ting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
ing  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
I  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
1  the  *  darkness  vbible*  of  the  Romish 
are  disencumbered  themselves  from 
of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology.    ' 
itevercharacteriBtical  distinctions  may 
uatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
9q&  the  alighter  frame  of  her  body,  or 
circumMnbed  powers  of  her  mind ; 
IS  systematic  education,  and  from  the 
te  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
}ne  great  and  leading  circumstance 
les  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
ity.     Christianity  has  exalted  women 
id  undisputed  dignity ;  in  Christ  Jesus, 
b  neither  *  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
here  is  neither  *  male  nor  female.*    In 
of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
)y  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior, 
(to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
nake  up  one  half  of  the  human  race ; 
ith  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
[n  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
are  allowed. 

ates  then  for  pre-eminence  between 

have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 

fer  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 

7ould  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 

the  intereste  of  eternity. 

the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 

e  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 

and  their  opportunities,  often,  less 

ban  those  of  tne  other  sex.    In  their 

ourse,  women  have  every  superior 

whether  we  consider  the  natural 

tir  minds,  their  leisure  fer  acquisi- 

ii,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 

.    Their  hearte  are  naturally  sofl 

open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 

feelings  tender  and  lively ;  all  these 

le  to  liie  cultivation  of  a  devotional 

while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 

they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 

tiis  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 

len  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 

in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
1  as  Irom  the  rela^ve  situations 
d  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attech- 
pendance,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
Ilgion.  They  feel,  perhaps,  more 
want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own.  Christianity  brings  thai 
ced  strength ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their 
weakness,  and  offers  the  only  true  ooi_ 
to  it— ^*  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmi- 
ty,* is  still  the  heart-cheering  lang'uage  of*  &  gn^- 
cious  Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Chrisrtiaiiitj 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  oT 
other  sex  too  oflen  early  contract     Men, 
their  classical  edocation,  acquire  a  Strang 
tiality  for  the  manners  of  pagan  antiqaity, 
the  documento  of  pagan  philosophj :  tJiis» 
gether  with  the  impure  taint  caught  fixKn 
looae  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  li 
tious  language  even  of  their  historians  (ixa  ^ 
we  reasonably  look  fer  more  gravitj>    oAi 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  yonn^ 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety»   bj 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter.    Their  very  spirite  are  imbued  all  the  vreek 
with  the  impure  fellies  of  a  depraved  my  tliolo- 
gy ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  can 
hear  of  the  *  true  God,  and  Jesus  Qirist  ivbom 
he  has  sent*    While  women,  though  tdruggUikg 
with  the  same  natural  corruptions,  haye 
monly  less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fe 
schemes  to  unlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencumber 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  fevourite 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the 
my  an^  *  oppositions  of  science'  to  obstract  tfaeir 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines  teught  on  the 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pritio 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  that 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  affectionnle 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  men :  tJbey 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  errara,  so 
miich  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  sel- 
dom that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  perusal  of  works  which  quicken 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  as  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.    They  are  less 
disposed  to  consider  the  compositions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and  rules  of  life. 
With  these  advanteges,  however,  they  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  oflcn  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  means  of  the 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  Uie  things  which 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
let  them  slip.*     Women  are,  also,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  and 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  as  se- 
cured from  those  difficulties  and  strong  tom'pU- 
tions  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tamolt 
of  a  bustling  world.    Their  lives  are  mora  re- 
gular and  uniform,  less  agiteted  by  the  passions, 
the  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  opposition  of  intereste  which  di- 
vide  society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  possession  of  ta- 
lente  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as  lawyers, 
they  are  preserved  from  the  peril  of  having  their 
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*ineiple0  warped  by  thtt  too  indiacriroinate  de- 
noe  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  the  profea- 
NTS  of  Uie  law  are  exposed.  If  we  should  ques. 
on  their  title  to  eminence  as  matheroaticians, 
le^  mre  happily  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
'hich  men  doToted  to  that  science  are  aaid  to 
B  liable ;  namely,  that  of  looking  for  demon* 
Nation  on  subjects,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
re  inoapable  of  afibrding  it    If  they  are  less 
MiTereant  in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  struc 
are  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
\m»  heavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  physi. 
iauis,  and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
ivered  from  the  error  into  which  many  of  each 
»f  these  have  sometimes  fallen,  I  mean  from  the 
atal  habit  of  resting  in  second  causes,  iustead 
»f  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
the  henTene  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
slaim  hie  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  concluding, 
■rhen  they  observe  *  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
IViIIt  we  are  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  £ord,  and  that  my  aoul  knoweth  right  well.* 
And  let  the  weaker  aex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  from  privilegea,  which 
they  are  sometimea  fix>liahly  diapoaed  to  envy, 
Gomdeta  not  only  their  aecurity,  but  their  hap- 
piness.    If  thev  enjoy  not  the  diatinctiooa  of 
poblic  life  and  high  officea,  do  they  not  eacape 
the  responsibUity  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tifiealion  of  bemg  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
they  not  avoid  the  load  of  duty  inseparably  con- 
nected with  such  privileges  7  Preposterous  painf 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneaay 
jealoasy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  public  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
nor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
aAer  death.    It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
to  them  as  an  hardship,  that  while  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  con- 
tent to  relinquish  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
eompelled  to  renounce  fame,  while  they  roust 
sedulously  labour  to  deserve  it 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
Tiews  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-iudging 
panegyrists;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  'christian 
heroes  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  the 
eU  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
parsley  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.   The  Chris- 
tian hope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 
men to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 
nobler  priae  fbr  their  ambition,  *  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Chriat  Jeaus  ,**  by  aub- 
stituting,  ibr  that  popular  and  fluctuating  voice, 
which  may  cry,  *  Hosanna,'  and  *  crucify*  in  a 
breath,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  ia  eternal  life.* 
if  women  ahonld  lament  it  as  a  disadvantage 
attaciied  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and  that  Uie  stain 
eoee  recetved  ia  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 
by  that  very  eireumatance  aa  if  indiatinctively 
to  shrink  firom  all  thoae  irregularitiea  to  which 
the  kiaa  of  character  ia  ao  certainly  expected  to 
be  ittaehed ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  ctrcum- 
fpeetioa  tbs  most  distant  approach  towards  the 
Vox.  I. 


confines  of  danger  ?  Let  them  not  lament  it  as 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil;*  let  them  not  regret  that  the  conscious- 
neas  of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  purity, 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this'  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  fomale  heart ;  yet  I  would 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibility  to  honest  fame : 
I  would  call  on  Women  to  reflect  that  our  reli- 
gion has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereafter,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  by  liflmg  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  the 
moat  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  &om  oblivion  to  in- 
famy) named  in  all  tlie  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  few  of  thoee  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentilea  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  *  Of  devout  and  hon- 
ourable women,'  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
*  not  a  few.*  Some  of  the  most  affecting  scenes, 
the  -most  interesting  transactions,  and  the  moat 
touching  conversationa  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  pasaed  with  women. 
Their  examplea  have  aupplied  aome  of  the  most 
eminent  ioatancea  of  faith  and  love.  They  are 
the  firat  remarked  aa  having  *  ministered  to  him 
of  their  aubatance.*  Thein  wna  the  praiae  of 
not  abandoning  their  deapised  Redeemer  when 
he  waa  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope- 
leaa  circumatancea  of  hia  ignominioua  death ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  attending  at 
hia  tomb,  and  the^rst  on  the  morning  when  he 
arose  from  it  Thein  waa  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earlieat  conaolation  from  their  risen 
Lord ;  theirs  waa  the  honour  of  being  flrat  oom- 
miaaiooed  to  announce  his  glorioua  reaurrection. 
And  even  to  have  fiirniahed  heroic  confeaaors, 
devoted  aainta,  and  unahrinking  martyra  to  the 
Church  of  Chriat,  has  not  been  the  exclusive 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

ConnmaiTioN — Htnto  suggested  on  the  suljeeL 
— On  the  tempers  and  disoosUions  to  bs  intro- 
duced in  it — Errors  to  te  avoided.  Vanity 
under  various  shapes  the  cause  of  those  errors. 

The  aexea  will  naturally  deaire  to  appear  to 
each  other,  auch  aa  each  believes  the  other  will 
beat  like ;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro- 
cally ;  and  each  aex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or 
leaa  rational  aa  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
leaa  recommend  them  to  the  other.  It  ia  there- 
fore to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
diatinguiahed  aenae  and  learning,  are  too  apt  to 
conaider  the  aociety  of  ladiea  aa  a  aoene  in  which 
they  are  rather  to  reat  their  imderstandings, 
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ezercim  them ;  while  ladies,  in  return, 
much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
;  tbemaeWea  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
ten  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
ive ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
|uired  powers  c^  mind ;  considering  it  as 
tnd  welcome  flaitery  to  the  understand- 
men,  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  their 

since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
itandard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer- 
I  powers  of  mind  which  women  actually 
;  but  would  even  awaken  in  them  new 
s  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
n  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
iis,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
rated  by  companions  who  were  better 
ipproctate  them ;  and  they  would  be  re- 

as  well  as  imparting  improvement 
the  other  hand,  if  young  women  found 
oC  often  reeommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
fbom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
s  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
iduloos  in  correcting  their  own  habits, 
ror  fiuhionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
ructive  conversation,  men  will  not  be 
izard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much 
I  they  ever  presume  to  bring  fbrward 
loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
D  previously  given,  that  it  will  to  accep- 
r  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 
IS  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 

too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
ban  everstrained  by  intense  application. 
Isneps  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
lally  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
ts  tb  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
on  from  company  which  severe  applica- 
9verwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
ious  Of  public  men.  The  due  conside- 
»f  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
as  iBore  nearly  on  a  level  in  society ;  and 
ight  meet  the  other  half  way ;  fbc  that 
of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
lary  refireshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
roold  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
lade  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
tat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com- 
eek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as 
)  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 

i  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 

)  beat  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 

stablished  into  a  system,  by  the  other 

postpone  every  thing  like  instructive 

s  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 

erving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 

itellect  And  in  the  few  cases  in  which 

IS  that  any  important  discussion  takes 

tlieir  presence,  they  are  for  the  most 

aidercMi  as  having    little    interest  in 

iibjecta*    Strong  truths,  whenever  such 

1  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  di> 

h  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 

to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 

nibrmation  on  any  point,  they  are  put 

a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 

reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
ig  to  inform  their  understanding,  and 


are  considered  as  beings  who  most  be 

to  behold  every  thing  through 

and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  judge  4. 

things  as  they  really  exbt 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see,  the   ladiea. 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  ae 
tent  on  many  points,  and  the  modest  j  of  whs 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be 
shining  as  they  are  able;  do  we  wieli  to  i 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  da 
tions  ?  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  * 
depths  of  theological  polemics, 

And  find  no  end  in  wand^viag 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  d 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pia 
cess  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  pvepaa- 
tions  of  Jansenius?  Do  we  wish  to  enthnar 
them  in  the  professor's  chair,  to  deliTcr  anck% 
harangues,  and  dissertations?  to  weig'h  da 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  scales  sf 
Quintilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drasBr 
tic  com  position  hy  AmtotWt  clock  1  Otn^ 
nouncing  those  foreign  aids,  do  we  desiie  te 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independence  sf 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers*  lahoa'* 
ing  to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  resdss 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  wift 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please,  which  neier 
pleases  7 

Disears  de  boo  mots,  ftdes  earacteres  I 

All  this  be  far  from  them  I — But  we  dm 
to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  frone 
teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed 
munications,  fVom  frivolous  earnestness, 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indiflferenee  Is 
topics  the  most  important ;  from  a  cold  vanity, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  self^lofi^ 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  n 
engaging  flattery,  and  fVom  all  the 
manners  of  artincial  intercoorse.  We  de 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  inlenigest 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  wd 
as  the  pleasant  porticms  of  our  ezisteaee,  asd 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  Id 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  dulness,  to  as- 
meaning  levity,  to  systematic  unprofitablenesa 
Let  me  not  however,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  meant  to  prescribe  that  ladies  should  aiiest 
to  discuss  lofty  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggest 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  aimplieity, 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  after  all,  both  the 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  must  bs 
in  a  ffreat  measure  made  up. 

It  18  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread  cf 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing  that 
verges  towards  feamecLt  and  the  torror  of  im- 
puted enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  senetts  conversation ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinguish  us,  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  are  by  genersl 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  fiesi  the 
society  of  rational  and  immortal  creatorea  Bot 
we  might  almost  as  consistently  give  op  the 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  few  persons  havs  besa 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water,  because 
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hers  iiAV<e  been  drowned,  as  relinquish  the  en- 
ymeots  orf  intellectual,  and  the  blessings  of 
digrioas  intercourse,  because  the  learned  world 
10  sometimes  been  infested  with  pedants,  and 
MB  relig^-ioofl  world  with  fanatics. 

As  in  the  momentous  times  in  which  we  live 
;  is  next  to  impoesible  to  pass  an  evening  in 
Mnpanv  bat  the  talk  will  so  inevitably  revert 
»  politics,  that  without  any  premeditated  de- 
iipn,  every  one  present  shall  infallibly  be  able 
>  find  out  to  which  side  the  other  inclines; 
vby«  in  the  far  higher  concern  of  eternal  things, 
ihoald  we  so  carefully  shun  every  offered  qp- 
Myrtnnity  oF*  bearing  even  a  casual  testimony  to 
h»  part  sre  espouse  in  religion  7  Why,  while 
se  make  it  a  sort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave 
lo  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we 
■dopt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  shall  we  chooee 
to  leave  it  very  problematical  whether  we  belong 
k»  God  or  Baal  7  Why,  in  religion,  as  well  as 
ID  politica,  should  we  not  act  Uke  people  who, 
bavug*  tbeir  all  at  stake,  cannot  forbear  now 
and  then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
of  tbeir  i^rand  oonoern,  and  dropping,  at  leaiit, 
an  incidental  intimation  of  the  side  to  which 
tfaer  bolongr  ? 

6ven  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  an  eventful 
period  as  the  present,  may  lend  frequent  occa- 
fliooa  to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare,  without 
parade,  her  faith  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
world ;  her  trust  in  a  particular  Providence ; 
her  beJisf  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence ;  her  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  God,  in  educing  good 
ftom  evil,  in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  not 
as  ihvoorites,  but  instruments ;  her  persuasion 
that  pieeent  success  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
favour;  in  short,  some  intimation  that  she  is 
not  ashamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  is  under 
the  infloenoe  of  Christian  fiiith ;  that  she  is  stea. 
dily  governed  by  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
which  no  authority  is  too  great  to  make  her 
aahamed,  which  no  occasion  is  too  trivial  to  call 
into  exercise.    A  general  concurrence  in  habi- 
toally  exhibiting  this  spirit  of  decided  faith  and 
holy  trust,  would  inoonceivably  discourage  that 
pert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  produce  itself:  and,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy observed,  if  women,  who  derive  authority 
ma  their  rank  or  talants,  did  but  reflect  how 
their  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  how  their 
Mthority  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  their 
S^Td,  that  general  societv  might  become  a 
Ksne  of  profitable  communication  and  common 
UBprovement;  and  the  young  who  are  looking 
^■^modds on  which  to fkshion  themselves,  would 
Deoome  ashamed  and  afraid  of  exhibiting  any 
thing  like  levity,  or  scepticism,  or  profiineness. 
.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
uUimate  that  serious  subjects  should  make  up 
ue  bulk  of  conversation ;  this,  as  it  is  impossi. 
"l0i  would  also  often  be  improper.    It  is  not  in- 
tended  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  abruptly 
J'M.uoed,  or  unsuitably  pcilonged ;  but  only 
^w  Uiey  should  not  be  systematically  shunned ; 
oor  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  per- 
*on  who,  with  whatever  propriety  hazards  the 
^^nction  of  such  subjects.    It  is  evident, 
'^ever,  that  this  general  dread  of  serious  to. 
pici  arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
^^  nature  of  Christianity ;  people  avoid  it  on 


the  principle  expressed  by  the  vnlgaf  phrase  of 
the  danger  of  playing  with  edge  tools.  They 
conceive  of  religion  as  something  which  involves 
controversy,  and  dispute ;  something  either  me- 
lancholy or  mischievous ;  something  of  an  in^ 
flammatory  nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  hu- 
mours and  hatred ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question 
which  has  two  sides ;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-busi- 
ness  which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  much 
is  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  announ- 
ced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  as  being  likely  to  excite  anger 
and  party  distinctions,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  that  religioii  whose  direct  object  it  was  to 
bring  *  peace  and  good  will  to  men  !* 

Women  too  little  live  or  converse  up  to  the 
standac^of  their  understandings,  and  however 
we  havedeprecated  affectation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver- 
sing, the  understanding  gaips  more  by  stretch- 
ing than  stooping.  If  by^!$xerting  itself  it  may 
not  attain  to  all  its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  sure  to 
^in  something.  The  mind  by  always  apjilyin^ 
Itself  to  objects  beloW  its  level,  contracts  its  di- 
mensions,  and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  tlfe  understandin|p 
which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and  raises 
itself,  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  larger  by  dif- 
fusion, and  richer  by  communication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  fitvour- 
able  to  improvement  The  seriousness  with 
which  the  most  frivolous  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  serious  ars 
despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  lan- 
tern ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifUng.  In  this 
incessant  ohange  we  must  ' 

Catch,  e*eT  she  fkli,  tbe  oyntbia  of  ths  minole  ;— 


and  the  fashion  of  tbe  present  mil 
cent  probably  like  its  rapid  presorsors,  whHs  in 
many  it  lei^ds  to  the  cultivation  of  real  know- 
ledge, has  also  not  unfrequently  M  even  the  gay 
and  idle  to  the  affectation  of  mixing  a  spfiaklmg 
of  science  with  the  mass  of  dissipation.  Tbe 
ambition  of  appearing  to  be  well  informed  breaks 
out  even  in  those  triflers  who  will  not  spare 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
for  acquiring  that  knowledge,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  often  di^ifies  the  pur- 
suits of  their  day,  without  rescuing  them  nom 
the  vanities  of  the  night  A  course  of  lectures 
(that  admirable  assistant  for  enlightening  the 
understanding)  is  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  substitute  the  appearance  of  knowled^ 
for  the  fatigue  of  application.  But  where  this 
valuable  help  is  attended  merely  like  anjr  sCher 
public  exhibition,  as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  and 
is  not  furthered  by  corresposdent  reading  at 
home  it  often  serves  to  set  off  the  reality  of  ig- 
norance with  the  aflbctation  of  skill.  But^  in- 
stead  of  producing  in  conversation  a  fbw  reign- 
ing scientific  terms,  with  a  familiarity  and  rea- 
diness, which 

Amaze  the  unleam'd,  and  make  ths  toamod  smile,  * 
would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  for  those  who 
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are  better  informed  to  aToid  the  ase  of  technical 
terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  conveyed 
without  them?  For  it  argues  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  luimes  of  tools;  the  ability  lies  in 
knowing  their  v^e :  and  while  it  is  in  the  thing, 
not  in  the  term,  that  real  knowledge  consists, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  is  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  science. 

va  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
such  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  slen. 
der  advantages  to  account,  that  there  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  been  taught  a  rule 
of  syntax,  yet  by  a  quick  facility  in  profiting 
firom  the  best  books  and  the  best  company,  hard- 
ly  ever  violate  one ;  and  who  oflen  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
without  having  studied  any  of  the  laws  of  com- 
position. Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  result  of  observation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women. — 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
tfiat  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expres- 
sions, but  crude  and  unfounded  notions ;  and 
still  oflener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
of  a  subject,  with  the  imposing  air  of  recent  in- 
vention,  and  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  discove- 
ry. This  is  because  their  acquirements  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction; what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of 
'their  minds,  like  the  appliquee  of  the  embroider- 
er, instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stuff.  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  they  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  could  be  devised 
for  this  literary  vanity,  than  eaiiy  instruction  : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowli4ife  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant  Knowledge  that  is 
burnt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  b  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  rormer  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  but  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
sketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  those  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artfy  distribution  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  tlie  writer, 
seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
feature  or  two,  can  do.  The  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  much  drawn  fVom  the  scanty  and 
CBUurious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
ind :  this,  when  it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a 
person's  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  scholar ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  does  not  make  a  full  mind ;  it  docs  not 
furnish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
understanding,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
nind  to  any  trains  of  refloction :  for  the  subjects 
besides  being  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account 
of  this  brevity,  superficially  treated,  are  distinct 


and  disconnected;  they  arise  out  of  i 
nation  of  ideas,  nor  any  dependent 
duction. .  Yet  on  this  {deasant  fa>o( 
reading,  the  mind  which  has  not 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repoae  itaeif  to  a  sal 
of  creditable  indolence,  instead  of  i 
energies  in  the  wholesome  laboured  ( 
investigation.* 

I  am  not  discouraging  study  at  a  late 
of  lifo,  or  even  censuring  slender 
information  is  good  at  whatever  period  satf  ■ 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.     Bat  m  wtA 
cases  it  should  be  attended  with  periiliT  kaai 
lity :  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  mmai^ 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  losa^  kB8>sa 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  tie  awarsif 
advancing  as  novel  that  which  is  commoa.  ad 
obtruding  as  rare  that  which  evwj  body 
sesses.— ^me  ladies  are  eager  to  e^bibit 
of  their  reading,  though  at  Uie  expenae  of  Ikes 
judgment,  and  will  mtroduoe  in  coDvenslia 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  ia  haai 
because  they  happen  at  the  instant  to  reeorti 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhape,  foond  ia  Ai 
book  they  have  just  been  readin|r.     Daapps- 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  sksa 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.     Tbst  jad 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  by  a  wari 
how  to  awaken  a  oorrespondixjg  ima^e,  er  Is 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  which  fiJQs  At 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  sai 
more  taste  than  bare  citations ;  and  a  muid  ia- 
bued  with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitafaif 
betray  the  opulence  of  its  resources,  even  on  Ir 
pics  which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literstma 
It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  aoquireaMots^  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  the  indsfi 
nable  charm  of  conversation.    WeU>inforaai 
persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to  have  read 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  always  ds. 
tailing  lists  of  authors;  for  a  master-roll  of 
names  may  be  learnt  from  the  catalogue  mt  wsl 
as  from  the  library. — ^Though  honey 
exquisite  taste  to  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  arttfioer 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so 
bly  worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  doe 
tion  observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  perfeodaa 
of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not  tasting  individa. 
ally  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
any  of  those  sweets  of  the  very  essenoe  of  al 
which  it  is  compounded.    But  true  judgoMBt 
will  discover  the  infbsion  which  true  modssty 
will  not  display;  and  even  common  sabisols 
passing  through  a  cultivated   onderstandiiy, 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  richness.    A  power  of 
apt  selection  is  more  valuable  than  any  power 
of  general  retention ;  and  an  apposits  remark, 
which  shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands  a 
higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  simple 
acts  of  memory ;  for  the  business  of  the  meioory 
is  only  to  store  up  materials  which  the  andsr- 
standmg  is  to  mi&and  work  up  with  iti  oativs 


*  The  writer  cannol  be  supposed  desiroas  of  depeci* 
atinff  the  value  of  those  many  bf>iiatifal  periodietl  emvt 
which  adorn  our  laniruage.  But,  perhapk,  it  micht  be 
better  to  regale  the  mind  with  them  sinfly.  at  diSncst 
times,  than  to  read,  at  the  same  aitttng.  a  multitwis  of 
short  pieces  on  dissimilar  and  unoonnected  toiiici,lf 
ipsy  of  gUUng  through  tht  hook. 
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teoltiea,  ax&d  which  the  jud|rmeiit  is  to  brings 
It  and  a.pply.  Bat  yoaog'  women  who  ha?e 
loro  vivacity  than  MDse,  and  more  Tanity  than 
rvmcity,  oflen  risk  the  char^  of  abaurdity  to 
icmpe  tli&t  or  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare 
iro  aatbors  -who  are  totally  onlike,  rather  than 
ilsa  the  occaision  to  show  that  they  ha?e  read 
Qth. 

Among-  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  some 
adies  ppameaa  that  of  suddenly  diverting  it  from 
he  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
jecause  Bome  toord  used  by  the  person  who  was 
ipeakin^  hae  accidentally  struck  oat  a  new  train 
>f  thinking'  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  becanse 
Aie  general  idea  ezpreesed  has  struck  out  a  cor- 
responding  idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  w^ay  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.    Youuff 
Indiee,  whoee  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
plined  by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
they  may  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  willingly  haxard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vain,  fbr  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
jAeaaant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
nore   than    the  justest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowers,  and 
U>  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
a  metaphor. — ^Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
biffh  as  eloquence,  are  often  surprised  that  yon 
terase  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  requiring  a 
proof.    The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
Qonaider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  righL    In  this  case,  they 
will  not  asK  yoa  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
Cbtee  of  their  argument,  so  much  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  leads 
hvely  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
witboot  examining  it :  on  any  given  point  they 
Midomer  doubi  than  men ;  not  because,  they  are 
more  dear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
wough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
tnd  not  discerning  its  difficulties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.    Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sighted  and 
■hort-sighted  T  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
BMoIy  see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
^m  I  and,  having  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
sabject,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
^re  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind will  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing*  They  pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously ;  fbr 
^y  want  that  obstinate  paiience  of  investiga- 
^  which  grows  stouter  by  repulse.     What 
^y  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  -believe  ex- 
^^  •  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
"^ttds  themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

'■  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
T^je  the  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
Da  difficolties,  and  viewing  it  under  aU  its  as- 
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pacts,  m  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
before  they  decide;  you  will  oflen  find  the  most 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per- 
plexities in  which  the  question  is  involv^  she 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whose  very  penetration  keeps  him  silent  She 
secretly  despises  the  dull  perception  and  slow 
decisioa  of  him  who  is  patiently  untying  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  she  exhibits  more  dex- 
terity by  cuiting.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  princi- 
ple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opinion 
is  best  worth  having  is  discouraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion, -by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  has 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  ts- 
verting  the  Apostle's  precept,  and  being  swift  to 
speoA;,  glow  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  that 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation^ 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modesty  of  youthful  females !  But  the  si- 
lence  of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distinct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable and  marked  attention  may  show  thai  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illu- 
minated countenance  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion, which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous for  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  also 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  puisuing  useful  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  gain  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite;  and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  &iling  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  7  And 
even  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  is 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watching  7  The  very  turn  of  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  slight- 
est  degree  of  interest  in  any  thinfjr  that  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  he  in  wait  for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing vanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so  much  as 
a  field  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  fflor^  of 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred   and   intelligent 
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Christians  are  not,  when  the^  join  in  eoeiety,  to 
consider  thomselvea  as  entering  the  li«ts  like  in- 
tellectual prize.fig biers,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
own  vigour  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
versary, and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory. 
Truth  and  not  triumph  should  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  there  are  few  occasions  in  life,  in 
wnich  we  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  Ffsist  the 
assaults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  oonver- 
eation.  Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepresenta- 
tion, resentment,  disdain,  levity,  impatience,  in- 
sincerity, and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
gratified.  Constantly  to  struggle  against  the 
desire  of  being  thooght  more  wise,  more  witty, 
an<^  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom  we 
associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigilance ;  a  vigilance  which  the  ge- 
nerality are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
oessary  in  the  intercourse  of  common  society. 
Qn  the  contrary,  cheerful  conversation  is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  from 
watchfoliiess,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it  But  a  circumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  off  his  post;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ed to  poblio  combat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
great  spiritual  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian  will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  armed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
«  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
falls  we  give  to  our  adversary  ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good-breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
eiders  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  oonver- 
cation,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no> 
tice  any  talent  in  others,  which  their  own  mo* 
desty,  or  conscioui  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.  To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
out  There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole- 
rably on  some  one  topic:  what  that  is,  we 
•honld  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  oorseWcs  are  supposed  to  excel : 
and  however  superior  we  may  be  in  other  fc- 
■pects  to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
haps, in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  them ; 
or  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholesome  exercise  to  our  humility 
and  self-denial ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity ;.  we  shall,  if  we  take  this  course  on 
just  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 
gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving  confi- 
dence to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  de- 
pressed spirit  And  to  place  a  just  remark,  ha- 
zarded by  the  diffident,  m  the  most  advantage- 
ous point  ef  view ;  to  call  the  attention  of  Uie 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  companv,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
conversation,  lew  brilliant,  but  far  more  valua- 
ble,  than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 
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ter  by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of 

tion  by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of^  x^i 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the 
that  which  requires  the  severest 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  ftscinating 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  tiae 
of  an  amiable  woman ;  for  to 
creet  modesty  a  dangerous  talent, 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  bj 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent 
temptation  to  misemploy  it  To 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  whicfa. 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there 
ly  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that. 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  -x 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tencieiac^. 
temperate  wit  craves  admiration  as  its 
aliment :  it  lives  bn  flattery  as  its  ditly 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar, 
ing  on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpetuu  pi 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Grecian 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.  Simple 
and  sober  approbation  become  iastelei 
sipid  to  the  palats  daily  vitiated  by  the 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendatioo. 
der  the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  naa 
safely  and  pleasantly  exercised;  for 
wit  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  niifi 
nine  quality.  Bat  Attmour,  especially  if  it 
generates  into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  is 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on ;  fi>r  it  is  ao  d' 
totally  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of 
fbonery,  that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriata 
grace,  and  without  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain  in  anoihgr 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  tlie  mad 
successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  humility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  aha  mmj 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  she  ba 
times  put  to  the  trial  of  having  her  aapei 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  ahe  ia 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dinary accomplishment  Though  the  rebuke  oT 
Tbemistocles*  was  just  to  one  who  thought  thai 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  should  employ 
his  time  like  an  effeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  wookl 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  he  had 
happened  to  understand  music. 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  Id 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own  dl». 
course,  and  to  undervalue  the  mcnre  humble  pre- 
tensions  of  less  showy  characters;  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  that  some  of  more  ordinary  abi. 
lities  are  now  and  then  guil^  of  the  opposite 
error  and  foolishly  afiect  to  value  themselves  oi 
not  making  use  of  the  understanding  they  real, 
ly  possess  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  even  more 
siltV  than  thcjr  are.    They  exhibit  no  small  sa. 
tisnction  in  ridiculing  women  of  high  inteDee- 
tual  endowments,  while  they  exclaim,  with 
much  affected  humility,  and  much  real  envy, 
that  *  they  are  thankfUl  they  are  not  ^ioses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  ez- 

• '  Can  yoa  play  on  tbe  late  V  said  aeertain  ACfaeaisa 
to  Themittodes.  '  No  *  leplisd  la,  *  km  I  oaa  aaUa  a 
liiUe  village  a  gnat  cuy.* 
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preMed  on  any  oocuion,  yet  the  want  of  Miiee 
»  really  no  each  g^reat  mercj  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  it  would  indicate  a  better  spirit,  were  they 
to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  oae  of  the 
moderate  onderatanding  they  poeseaa,  than  to 
ezpoae  with  a  too  viaible  pleaanre,  the  imaginary 
er  real  delete  of  their  more  shining  acquaint- 
aaoe.  Women  of  the  brightest  faculties  should 
not  only  *bear  thoee  faculties  meekly,*  but 
•hoold  ooDsider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
to  fiilfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  higher  gifts.  In  the 
mean  time  women  of  bwer  attainments  should 
•zert  to  the  utmost  such  abilities  as  Providence 
has  assigned  them ;  and  while  they  should  not 
deride  ezceltenoes  which  are  above  their  reach, 
thbj  shoull  not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which 
did  not  depend  on  themselves ;  nor,  because  God 
has  denied  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one  he 
ikss  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting  that 
ona  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver. 

Vanity,  hotvever,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  ta- 
lents. Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenioos,  or  consider  the  absence  of  talents  as 
the  eritsrbn  of  worth.  Humility  is  not  the  ez- 
elnsive  privilege  of  dolness.  Folly  is  as  con- 
oeited  as  wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  time  out- 
strips knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
earnest  eompetitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  insinuates  itself  into  the  female  heart 
under  a  variety  of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
the  watch  to  enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  which  was  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  sgitate 
the  f^saturee  of  an  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
mnd  fame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  suspense 
on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  sauce,  on  which  sen- 
tence was  about  to  be  pronounced  by  some  con- 
summate critic,  a^  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  for  literary  renown,  or  anpr 
struggle  for  contested  wit  7  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
by  no  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
object  pursued,  but  by  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
the  illustrious  hero  of  Greece  more  efiectuallv 
hindered  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
eclipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  successful  friend. 

There  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
of  an  afiected  humility;  they  will  accuse  them- 
selves of  some  fttolt  from  which  they  are  re- 
markably exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  some 
talent  which  they  are  rather  notorious  for  pos- 
sessing. Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly 
the  most  humble,  and  those  wh6  are  freest  from 
faults  are  most  forward  in  confessing  error  ;'yet 
the  practice  we  are  censuring  is  not  only  a 
clumsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  disingenuous  inten- 
tion, by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
powicns,  to  gain  crcmt  ffft  others  in  which  they 
aie  really  deficient    All  affectation  involves  a 


species  of  deceit  The  Apostle  when  he  enjoins, 
*  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought,'  does  not  exhort  us  to  ihiakfaUely  of  our- 
selves,  but  to  think  '  soberly  ;'  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  in  thu  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  speak^  but  thinks  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  be  safor  to  9peak  little  of  ourselves 
or  not  at  all ;  for  it  is  so  fkr  from  being  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  def^Kts,  that  while  we  make  $df  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be  grati- 
fied, and  will  even  be  content  that  our  mults 
should  be  talked  of|  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  attacked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  almost 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  individital  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindication 
as  warmly  as  if  yon,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  tne  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
ventured  to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  you  would  contradict  the  selfracco- 
sation ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  that 
you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  undefined  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restlees  deeire  to  please, 
grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  flrom 
vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  the 
conversation  of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  H^nce 
that  fondness  for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity 
has  many  shades  of  gratification  ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relator 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  wmi- 
der  she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  the 
second-hand  renown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend's 
friend :  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  aelft  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relator  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  *to  elevate  and 
surprise,**  it  would  be  well  in  mixed  society  to 
abstain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  abeolutely  false,  yet 
lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  believed, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  still 
farther  from  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is^  too 
often  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointt 

*  The  Rehearsal. 

t  Tbia  it  stso  a  good  rule  in  composition.  An  event 
thongh  it  may  actimlly  have  bappRned,  yet  if  it  be  oat 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to  the  common 
courm  of  nature,  wyII  seldom  be  chosen  as  a  Mibject  by 
a  writer  of  ffood  taste  :  for  he  knows  that  a  prnhnble 
fiction  will  interest  the  feel ing  mors  thnn  an  unlikely 
'truth.  VRrisimiiitudc  is  indeed  the  pnet's  truth,  bat  Uie 
truth  of  the  moralist  is  of  a  more  sturdy  growtb. 
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Or  if  the  propensity  be  irresistible,  I  would  re- 
commend  to  those  persons  who  are  mach  addict- 
ed to  relate  doubtfol,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
ful circumstances,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  Mng  willing  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
Strange  ReporU.  May  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulky  one  7 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
Thoagh  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  often  spring  from  the  mischievous 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret,  as  from  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  self  with  whatever  is  im- 
portant The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure  of  iU  having 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited.— When  we  continue  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  that  vanity  is  a  slender 
mischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  conversa- 
tion of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked, or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
less pfofaneness  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
voking their  Maker's  name  on  occasions  the 
most  trivial.  It  is  offensive  in  all  ite  variety  of 
aspecte ; — it  is  very  pernicious  in  ite  effects  ; — 
it  is  a  groufing  evil ; — those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  it ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  faithful 
friendship,  are  Utile  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  inexcusable  ; — it  has  none  of  the  pal- 
liatives of  temptation  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  from  all 
others  both  in  ite  nature  and  degree  of  guilt— ^ 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  proceeds  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  causes 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted, so  sliffhtly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
ofi  and  so  litUe  guarded  ao^inst  On  the  score 
ofim^nvpriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  ofVen  does  not  see  the  turpitude  of  this 
sin,  while  it  affecto  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  this  species  of  profaneness  is 
not  only  swearing,  bat,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects,  swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
direct  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
oflfonds  against  the  very  letter  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  words,  thou  sralt  not  take 

THE  NAME  OF  THE   LOHO   TBV  GoD   IN  VAIN.      It 

offends  against  politeness  and  ^ood  breeding; 
for  those  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name  it 
loves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good 
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breeding  to  give  paitiy-ni  it  is  to 

profane.  .  It  is  astonishing  tfaaft 

elegant  should  not  reprobate  this 

coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  nuidi  mm  ti»  fM 

abhor  it  for  ite  sinfulness. 

1  would  endeavour  to  give  san>e  iaiirt  Un  tf 
the  grossness  of  this  raTenoe,  "hy 
(oh !  how  inadequate !)  with  which 
heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  vrith 
may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I 
say : — Suppose  you  had  some  beJoved 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strong-l^* 
ed  friend — a  revered  parent, 
image  never  occurs  without  i 
bosom  sentimente  of  tender 
gratitude ;  how  would  you  feel  if  y4 
honourable  name  bandied  about  wills 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or  &£ 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vulgair 
Does  not  your  affectionate  heart 
thought  7  And  yet  the  hallowed  name 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Pa 
best  friend,  to  whom  yon  are  indeb<fte«i 
you  enjoy ;  who  gives  you  those  very 
whom  yon  so  much  delight,  those 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those 
gans  of  speech  with  which  you 
is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  oonteaiipC,  a 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  dhi 
very  thoujfit  or  mention  of  treating-  a.  bi 
friend,  ms  name  is  impiously,  is 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object 
cided  irreverence,  of  systematic  oontempl,  ef 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  naaie  xi 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  ioy^ 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  alnKia 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantooly  osaf 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  beiag 
excited  by  no  temptetion,  can  have  nolhxB^  t* 
extenuate  it ;  which,  causinsf  no  ematioii,  caa 
have  nothing  to  recommend  xt,  unless  it  be  tba 
pleasure  of  Uie  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvioos  misefaieft 
of  conversation,  misrepresentation  must  not  be 
overlooked.    Self-love  is  continually  at  work,  t» 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  ftvoor. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fitult  should  be  Mt 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.    If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  th» 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  every  dis- 
pute they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage; if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  thooe  wiA 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  oat 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartielity  in 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  never  to 
teke  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  pait7» 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shall 
we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct  habits,  Ibr 
unprejudiced  representetions,  for  fidelity,  accu- 
racy, and  unbiassed  justice  7 

Yet,  how  often  in  society,  otherwise  respeet- 
able,  are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  binds !  How  oAsn 
do  we  see,  that  withholding  part  of  a  truth  an- 
swers the  worst  ends  of  a  ftlsehood  !  How  oAen 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  bw 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  whicft 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another !  the  letter  «f 
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ill    preserved  where  its  spirit  is  Tiolated !  a 
tltiouB  exactaess  Krupoloosly  maintained 
under  parta  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impreta 
ila  m,a.  i«lea  of  intej^riU  aa  shall  gain  credit  lor 
:  «algf 'gjjf  sfcnier,  while  he  is  designedly  mis- 
cin^  tl&e  leading  principle.    How  may  we  ob- 
'we  &  ne^w  character  ffiven  to  a  fact  by  a  differ- 
t   look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  aa 
fticH  ms  ^rords  oonld  have  done !  the  false  im- 
Bflsion  oTa  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
;e  the  preacher,  or  when  through  him  we  wish 
malKe   religion  itself  ridipulous !  the  care  to 
old  li  terad  antraths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
r  effected  by  the  anfair  quotation  of  a  passage 
wealed  or  lis  context;  the  bringinff  together 
rtaehed  portions  of  a  subject,  and  muting  those 
irta  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
kTioiui  ia  their  distinct  position !  the  insidious 
■e  made  of  a  sentiment  bv  representing  it  aa 
le  opinion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  fbr- 
mxd.  ia  order  to  expose  it !  the  relating  opinions 
rhich  had  merely  been  put  hypotheti<^Iy,  aa  if 
be  J  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
lacredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 

0  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
hat  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana- 
yae  or  8e|>arate  them  !  for  a  good  miarepresenter 
knoyfa  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infosion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.    And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  nis  skill ;  as  too 
much  tmtn  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
and  too  lUtU  would  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.     All    that  indefinable  ambiguitv   and 
equivocation ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
cate artifiGee  of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it, 
that  the  truUi  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard !    These  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  airoulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  conversation  of 
"ngilanl  Christians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  com\non 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
&om  enmity  to  truth,*  not  ftom  intentional  de- 
ceit, not  from  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
least  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
Viitaai  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  things. 
But  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small. 
The  cure  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
■tages  being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
cngbt  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tioo.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 

nillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 

fiwi  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  fbared,  that 

they  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 

to  aecoont ;  this  license  of  speech  being  encou- 

figed  by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 

■oppress  it    To  be  severe,  because  they  can  be 

*o  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 

It  ii  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 

^  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 

templing  them  to  commit  offences  because  they 

cui  ooDunit  them  with  safbty,  ought  rather  (o 

BMks  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 

*  See  ths  chapter  on  the  use  of  definitions. 
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indiscretions  for  which  no  reparation  can  be  de- 
manded. What  can  be  said  for  tho«e  who  care- 
lessly involve  the  injured  party  in  consequences 
from  which  they  know  themselves  exempted, 
and  whose  very  sense  of  their  own  security 
leads  them  to  be  indifieront  to  the  security  of 
othen! 

The  ffrievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detnus- 
tion  which  infects  conversation,  has  been  so 
heavilv  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  that  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.    But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  that  young  ladiee  of  a  better  cast  should 
be  jguarded.    From  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  ad* 
dieted  to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  dis- 
tinguishing judgment  which,  resulting  from  a 
sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  forbids 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indis- 
criminately prodigal  of  commendation  without 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.    There  is  an 
affectation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis- 
chi^vous  as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in- 
jurious in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
haps, more>alarining  in  its  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste  Uie  strong  fences  which  separate 
good  from'  evil.     They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also ;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.    The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected  of  6ne  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite  ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.     In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  see  what 
is  right,  01  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.    Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy  ;  and  oUiers  are  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  his  own 
legislator  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard  ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule — ^by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  oomplai- 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  prkctioe  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  cf  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *  that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them  :* — *  if  t/my  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  with  sin- 
cerity, they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  must 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Grood  natured  young  peo- 
ple of>en  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vacantly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel, 
lence  are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfully  of  the 
undeserving,  to  purchase  for  themselves  the  re 
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imtaliaa  of  tendarneM  and  fenenwity ;  or  they 
Ia?ifh  iimipuriDi^  praiae  on  almost  aU  alike,  in 
the  oanrioiu  hope  of  bay  iiif  back  imiTonal  com- 
mendation  ia  ratttrn;  or  in  those  captivating 
tsharactera  in  which  the  aimplo  and  maacuiine 
languai^e  of  truth  ia  aaorificad  to  tlie  jargon  of 
affected  aofineas ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  subetitated  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  suppose  virtues, 
and  to /or^es.  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  error  of  making  manner  the 
oriiBBion  of  merit,  and  of  giving  unlimited  cre- 
dit to  strangers  ibr  possessing  every  peribction, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gaging exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
ness. They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
nraise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  soft  and  popu- 
lar habit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquaintance, 
when  speaking  of  Siem,  that  they  are  so  good  I 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  it  darea  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
ftlse  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
oome  from  what  source  it  may,  and  eyery  good 
quality,  be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
serves  its  ftdr  proportion  of  distinct  and  wiUing 
commendation ;  yet  no  character  is  ooon,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  rkuoious. 

In  fine-~to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints : — Study  to  promote 
both  intBllectoal  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
versation ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 
▼ourself ;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 

lent  of  your  own,  which,  if  indul^,  might  dis- 
ooura^  or  oppress  the  feeble  mmded ;  and  try 

to  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice    If 

you  know  any  one  preaent  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your 

wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 

may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 

ikvourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  fbllies  which 

appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 

of  sight    Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 

baarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any  ^  .  ,   .       ^,  ._ 

one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 1  stantljr  brought  into  action  by  the  perpetenBy 

ftssions  in  life,  or  religious  opinions ;  and  do  not 

fitrget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 

has  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 

Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 

will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you 

dare  not  talk  lo,  unless  from  motives  in  which 

the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out    Seek  neither 

to  snine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 

please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
'  the  influence  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 

good  of  othera.    Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 

grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 

with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  Uiose  feign- 
ed attentions  ^ich  are  not  stimulated  by  good 

win,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fi>n(&ess 

which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.    Remember 

that  the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiable  by 

■tnuigers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 

inircbased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
ty»  remember  that  simplicity  is  the  first  charm  | 


in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mind ; 
make  hereelf  visible,  she  would 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  tnieChi 
tore  is  the  soul,  of  which 
garb.    It  is  not  that  artifidal  qasK&^ 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  infeo 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is 
ticular  business  to  please ;  and  is  laki 
they  return  home  to  those  to 
amiable  is  a  real  duty.    It  b  not  thaiK 
but  deoeitfbl  softness,  which,  after 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  Iiw«i: 
thy  and  tender  interest  with 
quaintance ;  after  having  exhaosted  l  p  ci  ■  j 
of  fbeling,  for  the  trivial  eicl 
rows  of  multitudes  who  are 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  reeenred  for 
connexions ;  and  which  dismissal 
her  immediate  friends  with  little 
to  her  own  family  with  little  ol\ 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone 
the  name,  is  not  a  h<^yday  omameol 
everyday  habit  It  does  not  consial  i 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or 
sympathy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  ^m 
ble  compliance,  or  eternal  smiles, 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues.  It  imb 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into 
from  an  occasional  disposition  into 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  aud 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  gayety, 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  c 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kigdi 
bearance,  forgiveness,  and  self-denial ; 
eth  not  its  own,*  but  is  capable  of  mmkiag*  cos* 
tinual  sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  huinoorm,  nal 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacriiSass 
it  makes,  it  must  never  indudie  its  iatcjgn^* 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibifitj  on 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  h^ 
noun ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  ftr  p*> 
liteness  subdues  nothing^  and  insensibility  has 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  ' 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulatioos,  is 
all  prioe  in  the  common  intercourse  "  * 
society ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which 
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recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  life,  ■ 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualitass 
which  are  less  frequently  called  into  use ;  ss 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  ars  of 
Aiore  importance  in  the  commerce  of  tbs  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.   And,  indss^ 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  ohn- 
ncter  of  ail  tlie  virtues,  that  perhaps  it  is  ths 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many  that  th^ 
have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — ^Tm  Chrtstisa 
religion  has  degraded  some  splendid  qualities 
from  the  rank  they  hold,  and  elevaled  those 
which  were  obscure  into  distinction. 
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to  iti  iimmufeiMPt,  it  U  prudent  to  endeavour 
to  diflborer  tlie  nelonl  bent  of  the  indmdiwl 
fihanffter :  and  having  found  it,  to  direct  yoor 
fiiroe  againat  that  lide  on  which  the  warp  lies, 
that  von  may  leeeen  by  ooonteraotion  the  delect 
whkih  yon  mig^ht  be  promoting,  by  applying 
jonr  aid  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  mia- 
mtnne  is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  np  a  set  of  general  rules, 
good  perhape  in  themsehes,  and  originally 
gleaned  from  experience  and  observation  on  tbie 
nalnre  of  haman  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
•U  eases.  These  mles  thev  keep  bv  them  as 
aostnune  of  oniversal  efficacy,  which  they 
tbare&re  oOen  bring  out  ibr  use  in  oases  to 
whioh  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any  re. 
msdv  efisetnal,  it  b  not  enough  to  know  the 
medicine,  you  most  study  the  constitution  also ; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  the  two, 
jon  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 
In  forming  the  ftmale  character  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  thoee  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
•boold  posisss  so  much  penetration  as  aeon- 
rately  to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
so  moeh  iudjgment  as  to  aooommodate  the  treat- 
ment to  tne  individual  character.  By  constantly 
■timnlating  and  extolling  ftelings  naturally 
qoiek,  those  jMings  will  be  rendered  too  acute 
and  irritaUe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
equable  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
want  of  exeit^nient :  the  former  treatment  con. 
wits  the  feelin|[B  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tion, and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  na^ 
five  energy,  deadens  the  afiections  and  produces 
Id,  dull,       "  ' 


selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
in  an  instrument  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  alrained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  its 
tons  and  strength  if  not  suffleiently  raised. 

It  ie  cmel  to  chill  the  precious  sensibility  of 
an  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  supercilious 
ooidness  and  unihelin^  ridicule  every  mdication 
of  a  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthusi. 
astic  spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
fideney  in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimaH^  with  a  smile  of  min. 
g^  pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
character,  that  whte  ihe  knows  the  world,  that 
ia,  in  other  worda,  when«be  shall  be  grown  cun- 
ning,  selfish,  and  suspiftioQs,  phe  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honost  warmth,  and  of 
hor  lovely  susceptibility  of  heart  May  she 
Bover  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
most  bs  acquired  at  such  an  expense !  But  to 
•■naible  hearts,  every  indication  of  genuine  fbel- 
in^  win  be  dear,  fiir  they  well  know  that  it  is 
thia  temper  whicsh,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di. 
vine  Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamouieid  of  the  heanW  of  hoUness; 
whidti'with  the  co-operation  of^  principle,  and 
imder  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
uent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  ia  in  the  world;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  tooefaed  and  purified  by  a 
ooal  firom  the  altar,**^  will  give  her  a  keener 
6c  tlie  spirit  of  religion,  and  a 
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Mai  in  discharging  its  duties.  Bat  let  it  be  re* 
membered  likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  female  character  which  mom  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en. 
danger  the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor ;  none  which  requires  to  have  its 
luxnriancee  more  carefully  watched,  and  its 
wild  shoots  more  closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan- 
ger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability ;  and 
while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to  the  ex« 
ceea  of  uncontrolled  feelinga,  they  tte  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  othera 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  Thev  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  thoee  bounds  and  fences  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 
given  it  a  beneficial  direction.  Conscious  that 
they  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makee 
tfcat  quality  safe  and  delightful,  thej  plunge 
heaA>ng  into  thoee  sins  and  miseries  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  eoldnees,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  weU-instrndsd  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  fiireign  to  the  present  dosi^ 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
«re  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  unffoverned  pas. 
'sion,  it  is  only  intended  here  to  hazard  a  fbw 
remarks  on  tlioss  lighter  consequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loss  of  comfort  without  rdin 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  prifation  of  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life  without  involvinpr  any 
very  censurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  exoeU 
lence  as  those  whoee  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  its  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end ;  so  none  have  fhmished 
such  deplorable  instancee  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who»  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
reliction of  principle,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  excees  vi  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
ungoverned  passions  and  uncontrolled  inolina* 
tioos.  Perhapsi  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
which  stain  the  annals  of  ipankindf  profligacy, 
murder,  and  espscially  suicide,  we  nught  trace 
them  back  to  this  original  principle,  an  ungo- 
verned sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  press 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  biilh,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  oen- 
tribtttee  so  little  to  Aa/ipinsss,  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  tMs/fiZfi«ss,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  considered  as  be- 
stowed for  an  exerciee  to  the  possessor|s  own 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instm* 
ment  with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  oarefhl 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbonnded  extremeo,  than 
to  escape  at  all  events  the  impotation  of  inesn 
sibittty.    They  era  litde  afarmed  at  the  dui|pr 
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ot  coming  »hortf  of  what  they  take  to  be  the  ex- 
treme point  of  feeling.  They  will  even  resolve 
to  prove  the  warmth  of  their  Benaibility,  though 
at  the  expense  of  their  judgment,  and  some- 
times also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  be  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  right  end.  Tl^y  employ  the  passions 
to  do  the  work  of  the  judgment;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  given 
QB  to  be  UMd  in  the  search  and  discovery  of 
truth,  which  ia  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  more 
discriminatbig  fkculty;  but  to  animate  us  to 
warmer  zeal  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  truth, 
when  the  judgment  shall  have  pointed  out  what 
u  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  they 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will  bf  conti- 
nualljT  exposing  them  to  peril  and  to  suffering, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  ill^ducated  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  da. 
cided  indication  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tem- 
per which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  governing  facul- 
ij.  It  is  misfortune  enough  to  be  born  more 
liable  to  suffer  and  to  sin,  Arom  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
unrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 


obsequious  qualities  are  the 

which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  ItaeliT — ^Bstkii 

not  a  refreshing  or  a  wfaoleeome 


oar  1 


should  not  select,  for  the  sake  ol"  \_ 

soothing  flatterer,  who  will  lull  ii9  info  a  pk» 

ing  oblivion  of  our  failings,  b«at 

valuing  our  soui*s  health  above 

comfort,  will  rouse  us  from 

to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

An  ill-directed  sensibility  also 
to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  li4 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioniii^ 
to  the  immediate  efibct  which  the  die 
ject  produces  on  her  senses ;  and  urill 
be  more  liberal  to  a  small  distrefts 


itself  to  her  own  eyes,  than  to  the  more 

wants  and  better  claims  of  thoae 

which  she  only  hears  the  relation. 

sort  of  stage  effect  which  some  people 

for  their  charities ;  and  such  a  char 

are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to 

the  object  of  her  compassion  shall  1mi 

thing  interesting  and  amiable  in  it, 

shall  furnish  pleasing  imsges  and  iivalj  pis- 

tutes  to  her  imagination,  that  in  her   cfaazitis 

as  w^U  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  ^ngrngmg 

subjects  for  description ;  forgetting  she  is  to  la 

a  *  follower  of  Him  who  plMsed  not  himself^ 

forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and 

object  may  be  as  much  the  repr 

Him,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  oos 

of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  me,*  as  the 


Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  vio-  most  interesting.    Nay,  the  more  anmvrCi^g 


lence  of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  we  have'  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
feelings  are  considered  as  too  exdusiyely  mak- 
ing up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
cluded. 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  we  are  consi- 
dering,  if  unchecked,  lays  ite  possessors  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attechmente.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  also  friend- 
ship of  the  same  instontaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibili^,  and  in  after- 
lifo,  women  under  the  powerfhl  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readily  inclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat- 
tering companions,  who  wiU  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  faulte,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
nest  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
plaisant friend,  full  of  small  attentions,  with  lit- 
tle religion,  little  judgment,  and  much  natural 
acquiescence  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  ya- 
nity  of  her  friend,  by  reoonciung  her  to  her 
faults,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  understend- 
ing  nor  the  virtues  of  that  viend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  from  her  every  useful  truth,  which 
hf  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  pain.  These 


and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  teals  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  thebe  winch 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  ean  hsse 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latlar  cam 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  on; ht  to  ne- 
glect neither  of  these  supposed  cases,  ^et  the 
Jess  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing-  circnm- 
stances,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  cor  in- 
dulging self-complacency,  and  the  more  liksiy 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  bat  what 
are  performed  on  Uiat  prinoi^ '  shall  be  leoosn* 
pensed  at  the  resurreotka  of  Ihe  just.* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  prin- 
ciple which  should  direct  her  Bensibi]ity«  a  tm- 
der-hearted  woman,  wbsst  hand,  if  she  be  acts- 
ally  surrounded  with  scenps  and  circaniatanoflB 
to  call  it  into  action,*  iff 

Open  aa  day  to  meltinf  charity ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for  ahs 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon  solely  by  lo- 
cal circumstances  and  present  events.  Only  re. 
move  her  into  another  scene,  distant  from  the 
wante  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  in  the 
lap  of  indulgence,  so  entrenched  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  softness  of  Iifi% 
that  distress  no  longer  finds  any  aeoeas  to  her 
presence,  but  through  the  faint  and  dull  medioai 
of  a  distant  representetion ;  remove  her  from  the 
sight  sad  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  when 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her — she  now  fbr- 
gete  that  misery  existe ;  as  she  hears  but  little, 
and  sees  nothing  of  want  and  aorrow,  she  ia 


•  Burke's 'SaUisM  and 
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readj  to  fkncjr  tbat  the  worid  ie  ^rrown  happier 
than  it  was :  in  the  metptime,  with  a  quiet  eon- 
•eienoe  and  a  thoof  btleas  vanity,  she  has  been 
laTiafaing  on  superfluities  that  money,  which  she 
woold  cheerfully  have  given  to  a  charitable  case, 
had  she  not  forgotten  that  any  such  were  in  ex- 
iafenoe,  because  pUtuure  had  blocked  up  the 
avenues  through  which  misery  used  to  find  its 
way  to  her  heart ;  and  now,  when  again  such  a 
caae  enforces  itself  into  her  presence,  tfhe  la- 
ments with  real  sincerity  that  the  money  is  gone 
which  should  have  relieved  it 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women  of 
laas  natural  sympathy,  but  whose  sympathies 
#re  under  better  regulation,  or  who  act  from  a 
principle  which  requires  little  stimulus,  have, 
oj  an  habitual  course  of  self-denial,  by  a  con- 
stant determination  to  refuse  themselves  un- 
necessary indulgences,  and  by  guarding  against 
thJl  dissolving  plbasurb  which  melts  down  the 
firmest  virtue  that  allows  itself  to  bask  in  its 
hearos,  have  been  quietly  furnishing  a  regular 
provision  for  miseries,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
where  io  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  dut^  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expectation  of 
heinr  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  conscientiously  charitable  always 
to  be  prepared. 

On  snch  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing, 
Nbndty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar  force,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  article  of  charity. 
Old  established  institutions,  whose  continued  ex- 
istence most  depend  on  the  continued  bountj  of 
that  affluence  to  which  they  owed  their  origin, 
will  be  sometimes  neglected,  as  presenting  .no 
variety  to  the  imagination,  as  having  by  their 
nniihrmity  ceased  to  be  interesting;  there  is 
now  a  total  failure  of  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
sitive feeling  which  set  the  charity  a-going,  and 
those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness  and  gusts 
of  pity,  which  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex' 
cited  by  newer  forms  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
oo,  that  charity  %||ieh  has  been  the  effect  of 
mere  feeling,  grows  eotf  and  rigid :  this  hard- 
ness is  also  increased  by  the  frequent  disap- 
Etrintments  charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
igh  expectations  of  Han  gratitude  and  subse- 
quent merit  of  those  it  h|s  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  its  bounty,  because  some  of  its  ob- 
jects have  t^n  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  proof 
that  what  it  bestowed  was  for  its  own  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  self-complacency  at 
an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
cause  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
been,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  feel- 
ing, rather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
led.  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  up,  while  the  living  spring  of  Christian 
charity  flows  alike  in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gene- 
rally accused,  are  perhaps  in  no  small  degree 
aggravated  by  the  littleness  and  frivelvusness 
m  female  pursuits.  The  sort  of  education  they 
opramonly  receive,  toaches  girls  to  set  a  great 
price  on  small  things. — Besides  this,  they  do  not 
always  learn  to  keep  a  very  comot  scale  of  de- 
grees €oi  rating  the  ralue  of  the  objects  of  their  I 


admiration  and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind  of 
unconscioub  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  tupremely  things  and  persons  Which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
Innately,  they  consider  moderation  as  so  neces- 
sarily indicating  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  so.ol, 
and  they  look  upon  a  state  of  indifference  with  ^ 
so  much  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hate  with 
energy  is  supposed  by  them  to  proceed  from  a 
higher  state  of  mind  than  is  possessed  faf  more 
steady  and  equable  characters.  Whereas  it  is 
in  fact  the  criterion  of  a  wai'm  but  Irell-directed 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adiust  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  uie  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  interested  ;  for  unreason- 
able prepossession,  disproportionate  attachment* 
and  eapricious  or  precarious  fondness,  is  not 
sensibility.  ^   .« 

Excessive  but  unintentional ^ttery  is  another 
iauH  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  its  possessor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
watoi  imagination  conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  dazzled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fashionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  get 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  especiallv  of  writing 
such  over-obliging  and  flattering  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by  the 
self-love  so  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an  unwilling- 
ness to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  keeps  up  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselves, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  ver^  well 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  m  our- 
selves, and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  be  too 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  "opinion 
of  ourselves  fi-om  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Ungovemed  sensibility  is  apt  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  its  anxieties ;  and  its  election  often 
falls  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
object  of  its  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
inquiries !  what  prescription  !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of  cases  in  which  the  remedy  its 
fondness  suggests  has  been  successful!  What 
an  unaffected  tenderness  for  the  perishing  body ! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal interests  of  the  sufferer  7  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  contemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
geroxu  ;  in  practices  unquestionably  wrong  7 
Does  it  not  view  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
the  friend ;  but  if  that  friend  be  supposed  to  be 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  erUerion  of 
kindness  to  let  h^r  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  true 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel 
for  the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  those  we 
love?  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches  ?  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wiserebuka 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.**  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  what  it  loves  to  a  momentary  pang, 

•  LevHieof,  xix.  I?/ 
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Bgm  to  itMlf  the  bare  powibibility,  that  the 
miect  of  its  own  fond  affection  ma^  not  be  the 
object  of  Divine  favoor !  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
bwe  cottjectoro,  that  *  the  familiar  friend  with 
whom  it  has  taken  sweet  ooanseV  ia  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  nnrepenting,  unpre- 
pared and  yet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shorter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of  knowing  her 
dange%  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  of  it^own  affection ;  it  gratifies  itself  by 
infenting  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shall 
take  in  all  itself  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it 
ereates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exag- 
gerated divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  relig^ious  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of , God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fixidness  for  our  fellow-creatures  and  feU#w- 
•inners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfbction,  is  an  incon- 
Mstency  to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.^  God  has  himself  the  first  daim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  Jint  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  natural  cause  of  love.  *  He  loved  us 
while  we  were  sinners  :*  this  is  a  ntpttnuUural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
gleet  his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies:  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
•lights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dulged to  the  exclusion  of  resson  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  preju- 
dice, rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment  The 
understanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  affections  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions ;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo* 
tions  excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment. 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquiry, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  thev  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appro- 
oiate  the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
subject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hindlBva  Ihe  ope- 
ration  of  the  discriminating  faculty  leails  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
event  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
erroneous  way  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


oeptiobs,  if  they  make  in  our 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  they 
look  received  and  general  rules  ' 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls, 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as 
selves  as  they  are  popular  among 
question :  such  as  *  that  warm  frirads 
warm  enemies  ;* — ^that  *  the  _ 
hate  with  all  their  heart;'  that  *  a 
makes  the  best  husband;* — that  * 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  ia 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal 
equal  soundness !  These  they  consider 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  Ufa.  Fn 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girb 
small  danger  of  becoming  unjust  thrxmatgh  tta 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts :  tar  thay  -«^1  aa- 
quire  a  habit  of  making  their  ertimagg  ttf  Aa 
good  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  ia 
tion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
which  they  themselves  have  received  froBD 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  ii 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds  5 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  pradf 
or  personal  pi<|ue.  Kindness  to  thei 
their  friends  uvolves  all  poasiUe  c 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  Friendahip ; 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ; ' 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtaen 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into 
And  it  may  be  the  more  neoeasary  to  be 
our  guard  in  this  instance,  becaoae  the 
idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  by 
injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a  virtue.  Wi 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  1 
veying  a  sense  of  our  own  individual  obligatiosa 
which  are  real,  rathor  than  employed  to  give  am 
impression  of  general  excellence  in  the  peraosa 
who  has  obli^d  us,  which  may  be  imagiaaiy. 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  bare 
fallen  in  his  way  to  oUiee  or  serve  va,  nay* 
though  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even  unin- 
tentionally  hurt  us :  and  sin  is^tiU  sin«  thoagfc 
committed  by  the  persoa  in  the  world  to  whooa 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whom  we  bestlovew 
There  is  danger  lest  our  ^xeessive  eommen- 
dation  of  our  friends,  merely  ss  such,  ntiay  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  betitumphing  in  the  Tirloea 
of  our  friend,  we  imj  be  guilty  of  seU^oooa. 
placency ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  parson 
who  distinguishes  us,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  in- 
sert into  the  general  eulogium  the  dxstinctioa 
we  ourselves  have  receiv^  from  him  who  ia 
himself  so  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  most  inddicale, 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makea 
the  ^8t  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  the 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  yoong  wo. 
men  have  been  sacrificed) — ^it  goes  upon  ths 
preposterous  supposition,  not  only  that  effects  do 
not  follow  causes,  but  that  they  oppose  them ; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  sin  produces 
happiness :  thus  flatly  contradicting  what  the 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibita  ia 
the  course  of  hfunan  events ;  and  what  revab* 
tion  so  evident  and  univernlly  teaches. 
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it  ■hoold  be  obierfvd  that  the  refbrmation 
kDcnlly,  if  not  alwayi  rappoeed  to  be  broDght 
wit  by  tiie  all-ccmqnering  force  of"  ftmale 
rwMMMm  liCt  but  a  profligate  young  man  have  a 
i%  t«>  catTT  by  winning  the  affectioDB  of  a  vain 
thoa^htleM  girl ;  he  will  begin  hii  attack 
la  tier  heart  by  nnderroining  her  religious 
i€sii»lea,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi- 
st  iirliich  might  have  obstructed  her  receiving 
■uddroMses  of  a  nan  without  character.  And 
He  lie  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
e  tike  mention  of  that  change  of  heait  which 
*ipture  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
•  poorer  of  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicious 
aracter  ;  while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
ao^re  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  he- 
use  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
irscialoiu  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
s  to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
»rked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
bicli  ia  equally  complete  and  instantaneous. 
Bat  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
wronld  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
nth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
irss  future  felicity;  yet  many  a  weak  girl, 
mfirmed  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
le  has  frequently  admired  of  those  surprising 
ifbrmations  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  last 
sane  of  most  of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled 
)  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
lan,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in. 
Inence  of  her  beautv  that  power  of  changing 
he  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 
nbenoe  itself. 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
hat  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery  ;*  this,  though  not  equally  sinful,  is  equal- 
hr  delusive ;  for  marriage  is  only  one  modifica* 
tioD  of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com- 
monly  in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
bat  is  fiir  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rate  state,  so  naturallj  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
out  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture ; 
and  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.    Mar- 
riage, therefore,  is  only  one  ooiidition,  and  often 
the  best  oondition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
ing  which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  oflen 
very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fiirt  to  those  who  do  not  look  for  constant  trans- 
port.   But  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
selves disappointed  of  the  unceasing  raptures 
they  had  anticipated  in  marriage  diwiaininff  to 
sit  down  with  ,so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
and  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
lot  which  Providence  commonly  bestows  with  a 
view  to  chsck  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
sumption, give  themselves  up  to  the  other  alter- 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
eoBtfrot,  make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
which  their  fervid  imaginatinm  had  filled  the  op- 
posite sesls. 

Tlie  truth  is,  these  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  pick  vp  their  opinions,  less  fit)m  the  divines 
than  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  they  are  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
of  lifb,  are  not  ^tte  the  safest  conductors  through 
it  In  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  though 
ITS  avail  ourselves  of  ue  harmony  of  singing 


birds  to  render  the  grove  delightflil,  yet 

think  of  following  uiem  as  guides  to  conduct  us 

through  its  labyrinths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defoctt  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  fbsters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favours  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vanity,  in- 
dulges indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  so  often  from  their  favourite 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  fViends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness ;'  and  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  reason  ;*  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfec- 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeling  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness ;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  oootradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibility  i|i  the  wholesome  duty  of  re- 
lieving distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
for  shunningthe  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which 
God  implanted  in  Uie  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
thus  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  §elf  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
derness is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-heart* 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affections  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead  of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afibrd- 
ing  assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  everjr 
species  of  distress  within  ite  reach,  it  is  an  evi- 
deuce  that  the  fbeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness, it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappil;^  exposed,  fWmi 
not  baring  been  trained  to  consider  whdesoroe 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  systematic 
employment,  as  making  part  of  the  indispensabls 
duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  this  kind,  fh>ro  which  the  use- 
ful and  the  tMy  are  exempted ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  a  grea(  deal  of  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  bands,  who,  never 
baring  been  Uught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  moul- 
ders both  away,  without  plan,  without  principfa^ 
and  without  pleasure :  all  whose  projeicto  b^i^ 
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md  terminate  in  aelf ;  who  oonsidon  tlie  reit  of 
the  world  only  u  they  may  be  aabeervient  to 
her  grratification ;  and  to  whom  il  never  occaned, 
that  both  her  time  and  money  were  given  for  the 
gratification  and  good  of  othen. 

It  IB  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex, 
that  they  now  and  then  lend  themieWea  to  the 
indulgence  of  this  eelfiah  spirit  in  their  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  false  fondness  those 
'  fruits  which  should  be  combatted  by  good  sense 
and  a  reasonable  counteraction ;  sJothfully  pre- 
ftrring  a  little  false  peace,  the  purchase  of  pre- 
carious  quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higher  duty  of  forming  the  mind, 
fixing  the  principles,  and  strengthening  the  cha- 
racter of  her  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  hdps 
cot  his  good  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
eelf  fi>r  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
■uperiority ;  he  feels  a  self-complacency  in  his 
patient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
tacitly  flatters  his  own  strength :  and  he  is,  as 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  ue  increased  sense 
of  his  own  tallness.  Meing  also,  perhaps,  but 
little  of  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
truth,  by  h^  misplaced  indulgence,  he  has  ra- 
ther fnad€  his  own  lot  than  draion  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  efiect  any  amendment  by  opposi- 
tion, and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  its  object ;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
firetful,  and  daudlinff  wife  acquires  a  more  pow- 
erful ascendancy  than*  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  woman ;  and  that  the  most  absolute  fe- 
male tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
ca^iciouB  humours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
alwavs  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
full  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
follies:  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains,  those  faults 
which  their  talents  and  their  influence  should 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  By  fair  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument,  drawn  from 
sound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  is 
considered  as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
softness  and  indolence  can  easily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  ctoion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
but  to  them,  high  authority,  that  *  smiles  and 
tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
has  furnished  the  weak  for  conquering  the 
strong,*  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  reasonable  mind,  an  equa- 
ble temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  7 


Every  animal  is  endowed  by  Pfovidence  wilk 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  nature  and 
its  wants ;  Vhile  none,  except  Um  htunnn,  by 

Saflinff  art  on  natural  ss^acity,  injures  or  man 
e  gift  Spoilt  women,  who  &nc^  there  is 
something  more  meguant  and  allunog  in  tibe 
mutable  graces  of  caprioe,  than  in  the  mooolo* 
nous  sm<x>thness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  who 
also  having  heard  much,  as  was  observed  be- 
fbre,  about  their  'amiable  weakness,*  leunto 
look  about  them  for  the  best  sucoedanenm  Is 
strength,  ths  supposed  absence  of  which,  they 
sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  by  aitifioe.  By 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently  fur- 
nishes the  converse  to  the  famous  reply  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  accased  of 
governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble  queen,  Mary 
de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  that  the  onlv 
sorcery  he  hsd  used,  was  that  influence  wfaidi 
strong  minds  naturslly  have  over  weak  onee.* 

But  thouffh  it  be  fair  so  to  study  the  tenapen^ 
defects,  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as^  to  oonvcrt 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotioii  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  though  it  be  making 
a  lawful  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  &ults  of  others  for  *  their  good  to  edifica- 
tion ;*  yet  all  deviations  from  the  straight  line 
of  truth  and  simplicity ;  every  plot  ineidioasly 
to  turn  influence  to  nnfkir  account ;  all  contn* 
vances  to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisanoe 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  our 
wishes ;  theee  are  some  of  the  operaticma  of  that 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  eon- 
ning,  by  which  UuU  mindt  soiqeltstes  govern 
great  onet. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their  natural 
desire  to  please,  and  from  their  sometimes  doubt- 
ing by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  best 
effected,  are  in  more  danger  of  bein^  led  into 
dissimulation  than  men;  for  dissimulation  is 
the  result  of  weakness ;  it  u  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strength, 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  way.    Frank- 
ness, truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  they 
are  inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  pecu- 
liarly commendable  in  women ;  and  nobly  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  7)  they  dis- 
dain to  have  recourse  to  any  thing  but  what  b 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  effect  it ;  that 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  any 
but  the  most  lawful  mesns.    The  beauty  of 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  taste 
for  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that 
women  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  often  find 
their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  most 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  engaging  naivete.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
much  art  they  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear 
natural ;  snd  the  deep  design  which  is  set  at 
work  to  display  rimplieity.    And,  indeed,  this 
feigned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischievous,  be- 
cause the  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  fbrms 
which  artifice  can  pot  on.    For  the  most  fii^ee 
and  bold  sentiments  have  been  sometimes  ha- 
zarded with  fatal  success  under  this  unsuspeet- 
ed  mask.    And  an  innoeent,  quiet,  indolent,  art 
less  manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  mosi  re- 
I  fined  and  unsuccessful  accompaniment  of  seati- 
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snts*  ideaa,  and  dMigna,  neither  artlew,  quiet, 
r  innocent. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

ipeUian^  and  the  modem  habits  offtuhion- 
able  life. 


the  interests  of  trae  friendship,  ele- 
mt  conver«9ation,  mental  improvement,  social 
>ea.flure,  maternal  duty,  and  conjugal  comfort, 
Brer  received  such  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
•aed  out  that  arbitrary  and  universal  decree, 
lat  ettery  body  mu8t  be  acquainted  with  every 
ody  ;  tog'ether  with  that  consequent,  authori- 
itive,  bat  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
^y  fnu»t  also  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
mplicit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
8  incompatible  with  the  very  being*  of  friend- 
Mp ;  for  as  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands, 
md  it  will  be  continually  expanding,  the  affec- 
tions will  be  beaten  out  mto  such  Uiin  lamina, 
M  to  leave  little  solidity  remaining.    The  heart 
which  is  continually  exhausting  itself  in  profes- 
sions, grows  cold  and  hard.    The  feelings  of 
kindness  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  expres- 
sion of  it  becomes  more  diffuse  and  indiscrimi- 
nate. The  very  traces  of  *  simplicity  and  Godly 
sincerity,'  in   a  delicate  female,  wear  away  im- 
perceptibly by  constant  collision  with  the  world 
at  large.    And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
she  whose  affections  are  incessantly  evaporat- 
ing in  universal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
fond  and  flattering  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 
of  five  bandred  people  every  night 
^  The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruc- 
tive conversation,  has  been  in  a  good  meanure 
effiected  by  this  barbarous  project  of  assembling 
en  maase.     An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
firiendsbip  the  author  Was  long  honoured,  and 
who  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
used  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
about  a  great  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety ;  thai  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 
to  going  into  company,  to  think  that  something 
was  to  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 
learnt;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
were  expected  to  he  brought  into  exercise,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 
nund,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 
the  individual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
general  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 
taste,  and  wit,   and  erudition,   seemed  to  be 
icarcely  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 
DC  brought  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
world;  because  now  there  was  little  chance  of 
terning  them  to  much  account ;  and  therefore, 
he  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  possessed 
«eui  not,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  assem- 
Wiw  are  so  little  favourable  to  that  cheerfulness 
™ch  it  should  seem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
.  Pfomole,  that  if  there  were  any  chemical  pro- 
J*w  by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  or 
WteUcctual,  could  be  asceruined,  the  diminu- 
tion  would  be  found  to  have  been  inconceivably 
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great,  since  tB#  transfbrmatlon  of  nun  and  we- 
man  from  a  social  to  a  gregarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  tiiat  friendship,  society,  and 
cheerfulness,  hivve  snsteined  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  mneh  more  poini> 
edly  does  the  remark  apply  to  Ikmily  happinen. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  could 
it  be  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Paul  exhorted 
*  married  women  to  be  keepers  at  home,*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phras* 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  aete  of  dissipation  7  Gould  it  be  foreseen 
that  when  a  fine  lady  should  send  out  a  notifi- 
cation that  on  such  a  night  she  shall  be  at  Hom, 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imiteting 
the  rarity  of  the  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  the  most  undomeatie  which  hui- 
gnage  can  convey  7  Coald  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  event  of  one  lady's  being  at  home  could  onir 
be  effected  by  the  universal  concurrence  of  all 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  simple 
an  act  should  require  such  complicated  eo-ope* 
ration  7  And  that  the  report  that  one  person 
wouTd  be  found  in  her  own  house,  lAiould  ope- 
rate with  such  an  electric  fbrce  as  to  empty  the 
houses  of 'all  her  friends  7 

M^%oQl!try  readers,  who  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
homef  now  possess  the  powerful  infldence  of 
drawing  together  every  thing  fine  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprized,  that  the  gueste  aiflerwards  are  not  ask- 
ed what  was  said  by  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  for  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  fashionable  society,  not  being 
by  the  teste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  score  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  pleasure,  like  a 
parliamentary  question,  is  now  carried  by  num- 
bers. And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  two 
parties  political,  are  run  one  against  another  on 
the  same  night,  the  same  kind  of  mortification 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  carrier  of 
superior  nambers,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  by  the  measure 
of  fatigue,  and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience 
furnishes  the  standard  of  gratification:  the 
smallness  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per- 
son is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certain  given 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  general  delight ; 
the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  suffering ;  and  not  till 
every  guest  feels  herself  in  the  state  of  a  cat  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  does  the  delighted  host- 
ess attain  the  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  from  such  overflowing  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  her  competitors  at  a  msgraoe- 
ful  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either  *  per- 
severance in  prayer  will  make  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.*  This  remark  may  be  aocwn- 
modated  to  those  ladies  who,  while  they  are  de- 
voted  to  the  enjoymente  of  the  world,  yet  retain 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  instruction  of 
their  daughters.  But  if  they  are  really  in  earnest 
to  give  them  a  christian  education,  they  must 
themselves  renounce  a  dissipated  life.    Or  if 
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tliey  M0olv6  to  pnrMie  Um  chaMff  pleasure,  they 
must  reooanoe  this  prime  duty.  Contraries  can- 
;liot  iinite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  he  administered  bj^a  mother  whese 
lime  is  abeorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physical  nurture  of  her  infant  offspring  can  be 
wippUed  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
'Jioine.  And  ie  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
•which,  after  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
mooths  to  the  inferior  doty  of  furnishing  ali- 
4nent  to  the  nel^e  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de. 
•ert  her  post  when  the  more  important  moral 
and  inteUeetual  cravings  require  sustenance  ? 
This  great  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
■Itfsds  and  parings  rounded  off  from  the  circle, 
«f  a  dissipated  li£ ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
ezeotttion«  the  mother  should  carry  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  at  home,  which 
the  faiher  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  his  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gatfwnent. 

The  nsual  tindioation  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 
slausible  sound)  which  has  been  ofiered  for  the 
Jaige  portion  d  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quiring ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  love  hosM,  and 
that  they  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  oC  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  bo  promising  an.  ■appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
&ct  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable  for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  7  or  that  when  there,  they  are  eedulous  in 
turning  time  to  the  best  account  7  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applying  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  ele. 
gant  talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do  we  generally  see  that  even  the 
'Uost  vaioable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male acquisitions  leads  their  possessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  7  to 
scenes  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  culti- 
vation of  such  rational  pleasures  7  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
lo  be  one  great  end  for  bestowing  accomplini- 
ments,  instead  of  making  them  Uie  motive  for 
karrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
erowds,  in  order  for  their  most  effectual  dis- 

Wovld  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  botany 
sad  drawing,  for  mstanoe,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  an<i  gardens  of  the  pater- 
nal  seat,  as  more  congeni^  to  their  nature,  and 
more  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hoor*s  interval 
from  successive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
even  i4  abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
Irom  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall.* 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  .may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
en  t]ie  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  general 
oonspiraey  of  the  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  tnctr  converting  the  health- 
listoning  fountains^  meant  as  a  refuge  for  dis- 


ease,  into  the  resorts  of  vanity  for  tbuaB  vhi 
have  no  disease  but  idleness  7 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is  eas 
of  tie  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  or  the  moit 
dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning  wnanHi-  It 
would  be  more  tolerable,  did  this  epidemie  na> 
lady  break  out  only  as  formerly  daring  the  wa- 
ter, or  some  one  season. — Heretofore,  tbe  teniB. 
try  and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependants  oo  tte 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  defiaJas 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfully  look  for- 
ward for  the  approach  of  those  patrons*  part  sf 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  inflaenoe  by 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to 
by  their  kinknesA,  and  to  assist  by  their  ~' 
ity,  those  whom  Providence,  in  the 
or  human  lots,  has  placed  under  their  more 
mediate  protection.    Though  it  would  be  for 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  an 
never  charitable,  yet  I  will  venture  to   say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bpirii  ef 
charity.    That  affecting  precept  fbilowod  hy  as 
gracious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  away  thy  foot 
from  any  poor  n»n,  and  then  the  fooe  of  the 
Lord  shall  ndver  be  turned  away  from  tbee^* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  give  to  al^ 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  left  to  give: 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attentioB, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases  of  distress, 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to  be  relieved ; 
now  for  this  inquiry,  for  this  attention,  ibr  tins 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taste,  and 
less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (for  calcobtioa 
would  fail !)  be  made  of'^how  large  a  diminatian 
of  the  general  good  has  been  effected  in  this 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  tbey  de 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising'  from 
modern  manners :  and  I  speak  now  to  persona 
who  intend  to  be  charitable :  what  a  dedoctioB 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  by 
a  circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  efiects  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acts  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindness  which  lbs 
nght  of  petty  wants  and  difficulties  would  eju 
cite ;  wants,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
relation ;  and  which  will  prdbably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent    And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  hsbit  of 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it.    Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  principle, 
that  *  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,*  giren  upon  ngkl 
motivet^  shall  not  lose  its  reward ;  while  the  gir- 
ing  *  aU  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,*  without 
the  true  prinnpU  of  charity,  shall  profit  them 
nothing;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  whieh  produoei  it,  be 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  daugh- 
ters.* 

*  It  would  be  a  pleaiant  sanmer  amansMst  ifar  sor 
youDf^  ladies  of  fortune,  if  tbey  were  to  prende  ttaieli 
■pinnin$c  feasts  as  aie  instituted  at  Nuneham  for  the  i 
proraotibn  of  virtue  and  industry  in  tbetr  own  sex. 
Pleasurable  anniversaries  of  this  kind  would  seffe  to 
combine  in  the  minds  of  (be  poor  two  ideas  wbidi  oufbl 
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Trsiwplaiit  this  wealthf  and  bountiful  family 
periodHsally,  to  th6  frivolous  and  aninterestingr 
buatle  of  the  watering  place  ;  there  it  is  not  do. 
Died  that  fre<pient  public  and  fashionable  acts 
of  charity  may  make  a  part  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  bosiness  and  amasement  of  the  day ; 
with  this  latter,  indeed,  they  are  soinetimes 
ffood  natoredly  mixed  up.  But  how  shall  we 
compare  the  regular  systematical  good  these 
persons  would  be  doing  at  tbeir  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amusing,  and  bustling  bounties 
of  the  public  place  ?  The  illegal  raiHe  at  the  toy- 
shop, may  relieve,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
Ibis  distrese,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  to  be  relieved,  is  fyx  less  easily  ascer. 
tained  than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per- 
eon's  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of.  a  dis- 
tressed tenant  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
stream  of  bounty  which  should  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
the  penurious  current  of  the  subscription  break- 
Aet  ibr  the  needy  musician,  in  wluch  the  price 
of  the  gift  is  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
which  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
bounty  T  How  shall  we  compare  the  attention, 
aod  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  otherwise,  per- 
haps, be  devoted  to  the  village  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tickets  for  a  broken  play- 
er, white  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per- 
haps, is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha- 
ri^  is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
•zntbition. ' 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  ooold  multiply  the  already 
abandant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu- 
rified !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques. 
tored,  though  populous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  affluent  family :  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  behold  will  probably  not  be  attended 
to:  the  distress  which  they  do  not  relieve  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed  : 
the  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor.^-^-Through 
their  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  is  under  less  suspicion  of 
being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
is  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
the  impure  soil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
The  old  standing  objection  formerly  brought 
fiirward  by  the  prejiidices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo- 
lence and  ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intellec- 
toal  accomplishments  too  much  absorbed  the 
thoaghts  and  affections,  took  women  off  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
superinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
was  useful.  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
pressnt  day  to  detect  absurd  fopinions,  and  ex- 

never  to  be  separated,  but  which  tkey  are  not  very  for- 
ward to  unite-that  the  i^reat  with  i»  to  make  them  happy 
as  well  as  food.  Oocasioml  approxImntionR  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  tbr  the  purpowl  of  relief  and  instruction,  and 
annual  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  innocent  pleasure, 
would  do  much  towards  wearinir  away  discontent,  an.l 
the  eonvictioB  that  the  rich  really  take  an  Interest  in 
their  comfort,  would  contribute  to 'reconcile  the  lower 
class  to  that  state  in  which  it  has  pleassd  God  to  place 
them. 


pose  plausible  theories  by  the  simple  and  deci. 
sive  answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily 
receiving  the  refutation  of  actual  experience. 
For  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirements 
truly  rational  are  celculated  to  draw  oiT  the 
mind  fVom  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre* 
judices,  whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  selH 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raises 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellence 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  examples  of  the 
dereliction  of  fkmily  duties ;  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  few  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  was 
little  infUsion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *  puffeth  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  feifikle  vi- 
gils is  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  lamps 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  student's  ou : 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect- 
ed through  too  much  study  in  the  mistress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  ahd  aflections.  For  one  family  which  has 
been  neglected  by  the  mother^s  passion  for 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able  woman  will  not  often  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  disgrace.  And  for  one  literary 
slattern,  who  now  maniftsts  her  indifference  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifts  who  ruin  theirs 
by  excess  of  decoration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  fiir  from  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit  t  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a  fbw  characters  conspi- 
cuously absurd,  have  served  to  bring  a  whole 
order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  that  in 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way 
without  them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  be- 
cause  she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
fect in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insuffbrabto:  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant.  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here,  that  while  her  understanding  was  improv- 
ed,  the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  tavanttf  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  But  these  in- 
stances too  furnish  only  a  fresh  argument  for 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  would  re 
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move  that  temptation  to  be  yain  which  may  be 
excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unfarnished  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  results  a  kind  of  necessity  for 
dissipation.  The  very  term  gives  an  idea  of 
mental  imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
fatigued  mind  requires  is  relaxation  ;  it  requires 
something  to  unbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  efforts, 
to  relieve  it  from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement 
is  the  frustnsss  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
description  oT  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
60  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
oessity  as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  inemUihly  preserve  her  from  it  7  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  dissi- 
pation as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
tmrr  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
multitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mixed  as- 
semblies !  There  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  such  perfections  is  in  per- 
petual exercise;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
are  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
&8hion  attracts  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per 7  that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  lor  which  they  have  a  genuine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  reaOy  happy,  ne- 
glect society  they  love  and  pursuits  they  admire. 
u  order  that  they  may  aeem  happy  and  he  fii- 
shionable  in  the  chase  of  pleasures  they  despise, 
and  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly  preserve  a  woman  from  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris- 
tian  conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principle  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  youthfiil  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
responsibility. 

The  contagion  of  dissipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
■o  wide,  and  fiital,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
assign  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  misrortunes  and  corruptions  of  the  great 
and  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  look  £r  it 
principally  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
circnmstaince :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
vices,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian principle ;  but  I  should  without  hesitation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regular,  syetemmtie  wtanm 
of  amusemeuts ;  to  an  incessant,  bouiiilkws,  oi 


ra^gle  fir 


not  very  disreputable  DissipanoN. 

r options,  though  more  formidable  in 

are  yet  less  fatal  in  some  respect  beeai 

leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on  their 

and  spirit  to  lament  their  excesses  :  but 

tion  is  the  more  hopeless,  as  by 

most  the  entire  life,  and  enervating   the 

moral  and  intellectual  system,  it  leari 

time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  self-^ 

tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherishing'  of  ri^L  \ 

tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on 

principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor 

resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to   stri 

amendment. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  sjs. 
tem  which  he  called  the  chief  goad  of  nuis,  di. 
rected  that  there  should  be  interral  onooifh  b»> 
tween  the  succession  of  delights  to  aharpon  m- 
dination ;  and  accordingly  instituted  periodicsl 
days  of  abstinence ;  well  knowing  that  ffratif 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  previous  s^^^Jei 
But  so  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  nnderstti 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amnseiB 
is  allowed  to  overtake  another  without  aaj 
terval,  either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or 
paraiion  for  the  future.  Even  on  their  own  \ 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worse  onder- 
stood  than  this  continuity  of  enjoyment :  lor  Is 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  porsoit  carried, 
that  the  plessures  exhaust  instead  of  ezhibra. 
ting,  and  the  recreations  require  to  be  rested 
from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  g^rooBd 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoy- 
ment look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  people  that 
complain  of  weariness,  listlessness  and  dejeetioa. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  class  of 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  plei 
The  natural  and  healthful  fiUigues  of 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifica- 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  toiis  of 
amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of  poigfsancj, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  obssrved  by  medical  writers,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indolge,  by 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  much  at  every 
day's  dinner  and  every  night*s  supper,  more  et 
fectually  undermines  the  health,  than  thoee  mofs 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobriety.     This 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  re- 
commend occasional  deviations  into  gross  viee, 
by  way  of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  me- 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  bf 
unresisted  passion  into  irregularities  which  shock 
their  cooler  reason,  are  more  liaUe  to  be  roosed 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  than  persons  whoM 
perceptions  of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  roosd 
of  systematical  unceasing  snd  yet  not  scsndaloof 
dissipation.    And  when  I  affirm  that  thissyslso 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  eo^vsi 
the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies fbr  pious  thought  or  nsefiil  action,  with- 
out having  any  thing  in  it  so  gross  as  to  shoek 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinioe 
that  this  state  is  more  formidable,  because  ]b« 
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ilwmin^,  tiian  that  which  bean  npon  it  a  more 
latermiiied  character  of  evil,  I  oo  more  mean  to 
ipeak  of  the  latter  in  slight  and  palliating  terms, 
ihan  I  would  intimate,  because  the  sick  some- 
[imdw  recover  from  a  fever,  but  seldom  from  a 
jMley,  that  a  fever  is  therefore  a  safe  or  i%  healthy 
itat0« 

But  there  eeems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  con. 
Miction,  oat  of  which  the  subsequent  errors  suc- 
Beasivelj  g^row.     First  then,  as  has  been  obser- 
led  before,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
daiefly  to  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  public 
ueembliee :  eeoondly,  they  seem  in  many  in. 
■tancea   to   be  ao  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
greater  prt»bability  of  their  being  splendidly  mar. 
ried  ;  thirdly,  it  is  sUeged  in  vindication  of  those 
dinipated  pra<5tices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
seen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
rind  aaaemblies  :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  neceeeary  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
aaseml^es  moat  be  followed  up  without  inter. 
mission  till  the  object  be  efiected.    For  the  ac 
oompliahment  of  this  object  it  is  that  all  this  com- 
plicated machinery  had  been  previously  set  a 
going,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
at  all  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
■ystem;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
■tc^iped,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  Uiey  go 
wrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapmity  adds  only 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
are  chiefly  addicted  to  it    The  contrary  appears 
to  be  true.     The  desire  often  grows  with  the 
pursuit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
•ned  by  the  continuance  of  the  gravitating  force. 
First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fondness  ror  amusement  to 
th4t  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated.   Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falsely  so 
^sailed,  assist  the  developement  of  the  faculties : 
they  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
to  action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
mind  for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre. 
pare  women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its  oc- 
capatioos,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its 
dotiea,  to  multiply  its  comforts:   they  do  not 
load  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
>p  epeak,  compounded  of  observation  and  reflec 
tioo,  which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
ttid  manners.    Talents  which  have  display  for 
their  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of  home  I 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
tfie  world  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  from 

me  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 

psrson,  and  engaging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa. 

crificing  nightly  at  the  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 

>^  once  the  votary  and  the  victim ;  we  cannot 

help  figuring  to  ourselves  how  much  more  in- 

twesting  she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 

<n  wnse  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 

inore  endearing  situation  of  domestic  life.    And 

who  can  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 

R^  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  rather 

1^  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions  for  life 

ui  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  7 

^Wc  thsy  might  have  had  the  means  of  seeing 
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and  admiring  those  amiable  beings  in  the  best 
point  of  view  ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 
particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty^ 
home  delights. 

O!  did  they  keep  their  persona  fteah  and  new. 
How  would  they  pluck  aUegianoe  from  men's  hearts, 
And  win  by  rareness ! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confederacy  against  their  own  happiness, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re> 
sorts  of  vanity  7  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su* 
perior  to  the  illusions  of  fashion  7  Why  do  they 
not  unifbrndv  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  their 
families  in  me  bosom  of  her  own  1  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment?  those  accomplishments 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  pos- 
session, but  the  application  7  there  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel- 
lish  the  charming  scene  of  family  delights,  to 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social '  in- 
tercourse, and  rising  in  iust  gradation  to  theit 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hei 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside,  form 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  follow  that  a  baJI-room 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pic- 
ture. But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  different  place 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in- 
dividually selected,  is  desirid)le.  The  two  cases 
differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  select  a  picture 
for  himself  from  among  all  its  exhibited  oompe* 
titers,  and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  picture 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  Jix  it  there :  while 
the  wife,  picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  accus- 
tomed to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the  ^ 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the 
exhibition-rodm  again,  and  continue  to  be  dis- 
played at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of. 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonishes 
us,  aud  not  its  absurdity ;  objects  may  be  so  long 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does  not  discern 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  cease  to 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  the 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  strong  reason  for  carefully  sifting  every  opi. 
nion  and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in- 
corporate into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  after 
that  time  they  will  be  no  more  examined. — Would 
it  not  be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  young 
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man  to  say  he  had  fancied  anch  a  lady  woald 
dance  a  better  minuet  because  he  had  seen  her 
behave  devoutly  at  church,  and  therefore  had 
chosen  her  for  his  partner  7  and  yet  he  is  not 
thought  at  all  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  ofchdice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
ptbpriate  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis' 
take,  if  the  judgment  failed,  not  qaitt  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
call,  the  fine  vjorld.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  thi^ 
tertain  tet  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  the^nc  toorld  and 
the  people  ;  to  which  last  class  they  turn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coterie^  how- 
ever high  their  rank,  or  fbrtone,  or  merit 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  by 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  with 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  almost  a  language  of  their  own  ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  casi^  and  with  a  sort  of  esprit 
du  corp8  detach  themselves  from  othera,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion :  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive,  discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  shape,  one  stamp,  pne  super- 
ecription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  the  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
ehall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
eofl  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  indulgencies  of  a  fash- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expected  afler  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,*  unless  very 
extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
dnion,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  tlmn  a  selfish  strategem 
to  reconcile  health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of 
Ratification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
ble and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
Chevaliers  Preuz  of  more  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishing  himself 
for  life,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attention?  than  to  make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a  thou- 
sand fine,  but  dormant  qaalities,  which  a  bad 


tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  bring*  isto 
cise  :  with  real  energies  which  that  tone  does 
not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an  unreal  mAj 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign  ;  with  the  Mut 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  afibdi 
at  home  I  lie  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  who^ 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  firitisk 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  golf  at  the  call  af 
public  dnty, 

Yet  in  the  soft  aad  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rig-hte,  would 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  haia  been  said, 
generate  and  cherish  luxurious  hehita,  from 
their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inatteft* 
tion  to  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  thejr  pronolB  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  undomestieale ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  fffoenred  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  habit  of  nmut* 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  tsm 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  gratifications  which  are  ^ 
the  same  kind,  or  which  gratify  the  amme  babiCa 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  made  np  of  aceompliakmetilSt 
may,  from  the  novelty  of  the  connexion  aid 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic ;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  that  those  passions;,  to  which 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  dub :  and  while  these  are  por- 
sued,  she  will  be  consigned  over  to  eolita/y 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  eU 
dissipations. 

To  conquer  the  passions  for  dub  gnSiSes' 
tions,  a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety, either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  she  most  sup* 
plant  and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  different 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  ns ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjoyments.  Bat  to  qotli^ 
herself  for  administering  these  she  mast  col- 
tivate  her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modtcem 
of  accomplishments  suited  to  his  taste,  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  him  and 
for  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safe  recreatioo. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  the 
world  at  large,  they  are  not  driven  to  depend  oa 
each  other  as  the  chief  scarce  of  comfort.  Now 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modem  theoriss, 
that  the  very  frame  and  being  of  societiaii 
whether  great  or  small,  public  or  private,  i> 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  dependenca 
Those  atUchments,  which  arise  ih>m,  and  oe 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mntoal  wants,  matoil 
affection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  obligatioo, 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  tmion  of  tlw 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately,  when  two  young*  persons  of 
the  above  description  marry,  the  union  is  sooie 
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€»oiicidered  ralhcr  as  the  end  than  the 
^ioolng  of  an  eng^agement ;  the  attachment  of  I 
lia  to   the  other  is  rather  viewed  as  an  object 
e&dy  completed,  than  as  one  which  marriag^e 
to  confirm  more  closelj.    But  the  companion 
life  is  not  always  chosen  from  the  purest 
>tive  ;  she  is  selected,  perhaps,  becaose  she  is 
mi  rod  by  other  men,  rather  than  becaose  she 
Blesses  in  an  emiment  degree  those  peculiar 
i&ltiev  which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
jaal  happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her. 
inity  usurps  the  place  of  affection ;  and  indo- 
Qce  swallows  up  the  judgment.    Not  happi- 
ssfli,  but  some  easy  substitute  for  happideas  is 
irsued  ;  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
Ltiher  than  produce  satisfactiop,  is  adopted  as 
le  means  of  effecting  it 
"Phe  pair,  not  ma(cA«<2  hut  joined^  set  out  sepa- 
aiely   with  their  independent  and  individual 
urvaita.   Whether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi- 
lal  plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indispensa* 
ilj  necessary  to  each  other *s  comfort,  the  sense 
(f    this  necessitv,  probably  not  very  strong  at 
irst,  rather  dimmishes  than  increases  by  time ; 
^ey   live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little 
together,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  own  set 
sontinuea  the  favourite  project  of  each ;  while 
U>  stand  w^  with  each  other  .is  considered  as 
an  ander  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conjugal  race 
with  the  fixed  idea  that  tliey  were  to  look  to 
each  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not 
only  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish- 
neaa,  would  convince  them  of  tiie  necessity  of 
sedulously  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and 
affection  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting  that 
happiness.   But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery 
and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate.    Even 
afler  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in- 
difference for  his  wife,  he  still  likes  to  see  her 
decorated  in  a  styU  which  may  serve  to  justify 
his  choice.     He  encourages  her  to  set  off  her 
person,  not  so  much  for  his  own  gratification,  as 
that  his  self  love  may  be  flattered,  by  her  con- 
tinuing to  attract  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
opinion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures 
his  ftme,  and  which  fame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
slead  of  happiness.    Thus  is  she  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  two-fold  temptation  of  being  at 
once  neglected  by  her  husband,  and  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  attraction  to  other  men.    If  she 
escape  this  complicated  danger,  she  will  be  in- 
debted for  her  preservation  not  to  his  prudenoe, 
bat  to  her  own  principles. 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  instead 
of  the  decorous  neatness,  the  pleasant  inter- 
'course,  and  the  mutual  warmth  of  communica- 
tion of  the  once  social  dinner ;  the  late  and  un- 
interesting meal  is  commonly  hurried  over  by 
the  languid  and  slovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may 
have  time  to  dress  for  his  club,  and  the  other 
for  her  party.  And  in  these  cold  abstracted 
teU»'€t4ete9,  they  ofVen  take  as  little  pains  to 
entertain  each  other,  as  if  the  one  waf  precisely 
the  only  human  being  in  the  world  in  whose 
•yes  the  other  did  not  fiwl  itneooesary  to  appear 
agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  really 
aaiiable  persons  could  struggle  against  the  im- 
perioofl  tyranny  of  fiiahion,  and  contrive  to  pass 


a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other;  and  if  each  would  live  in  the 
lively  and  conscientious  exercise  of  those  talents 
and  attractiona  which  they  sometimes  know  how 
to  produce  on  occasions  not  quite  so  justifiable; 
they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  oflen  find  out  each 
other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.  And  both 
of  them,  delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  and 
bestowing  happiness,  would  no  u>nger  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escapixig  fnttft 
home  as  from  the  only  scene  which  o&rs  no 
possible  materials  for  pleasure.  The  steady 
and  growing  attachment,  improved  by  unbound* 
ed  confidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti' 
ments;  judgment  ripening,  and  experience 
strengthening  that  esteem  which  taste  and  in* 
clination  first  inspired ;  each  party  studying  to 
promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  happi* 
nessof  the  other;  each  correcting  the  errors, 
improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  beloved  object;  this  would  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in* 
solvent  world  has  not  to  bestow  :  such  an  heart 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  soenee 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort,  till  it 
would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  from  necessity 
but  from  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice ; 
not  from  doty,  but  delight. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted, 
that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talents, 
shonld  with  such  unremitting  industry  follow 
up  any  way  of  lifh,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 
these  incessant  hunters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
whether  they  are  really  happy.  No: — ^in  the 
full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  in  the  full 
blaxe  of  gayety  and  splendor,     v 

The  heart,  dittmsting,  asks  if  this  be  joy  ? 

But  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited  by 
the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is  bust- 
ling. There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the  dis- 
credit, of  being  suspected  of  having  one  hour 
unmortgaged,  not  only  to  successive,  but  con- 
tending engagements;  this  it  is,  and  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  engagement  itself,  which  is  the 
object — There  is  an  agitation  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  imposes  itself  on  the  vacant  heart 
for  happiness.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  up  in 
the  spirits  which  is  a  busy  though  treacherous 
substitute  for  comfort — ^The  multiplicity  of 
solicitations  sooths  vanity.  The  very  regret 
that  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  has  its  charms ; 
for  dignity  is  flattered  because  refusal  implies 
importance,  and  pre-engagement  intimates  cele- 
brity. Then  there  is  the  joy  of  being  invited 
whep  others  are  neglected  ;  the  triumph  of  show- 
ing our  less  modish  friend  that  we  are  going 
where  she  cannot  come ;  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  go,  assumed  before  her  who  is 
half  wUd  at  oeing  obliged  to  stay  away. — ^There 
is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  envy  in  the  very  act 
of  bespeaking  compassion ;  and  of  challenging 
respect  by  representing  their  engagements  as 
duties,  oppressive  indeed  but  inoispensable* — 
These  are  some  of  the  supplemental  shifb  for 
happiness  with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 
her  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

*  Tb«  precaution  which  is  taken  against  the  posribi 
lity  of  boing  unengaged  by  the  long  interval  botweea 
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In  the  BaecesBion  of  open  honses,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  any 
given  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
uie  account  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of  which 
is  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
suers have  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  they  are  just  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
conclude  the  slippery  goddess  had  really  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  her  worshippers  considered 
the  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  but  from  which  they  are  eager  to  ea- 
cape,  as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi. 
tive  joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  *  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes  ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutually  exchanged  by  two  friends  (who 
had  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win- 
ter)  that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the  same  soft 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  away  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  se- 
cret resolution  to  avoid  it  He  would  hear  de- 
scribed with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dangers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  former  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
shock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  effected  with  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thousand^ 
and  detailed  with  far  juster  triumph:  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  Oiese  British  heroines  every 
night  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaise  honte 
at  which  a  true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is 
remarkable  for  never  naming  himself. 

With  *  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to  des- 
cant on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which.  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  RUes ! 
which,  when  engaged  in  with  due  devotion,  ab- 
sorb the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindness,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites ! 
which  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  rislu  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  directed  to  their  true  objects,  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  ignok 

the  invitation  and  the  period  of  its  aooomplishment,  re- 
minds us  of  what  hiatorians  remark  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Crotona,  who  used  to  send  their  invitations 
a  year  before  the  time,  that  the  guests  might  prepare 
both  their  dress  and  their  appetite  for  the  visit. 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  frightful,  the 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  common 
equality;  an  equality  as  religiously 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all    di 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  whidi 
spirit  therefore  is  democratical)  as  it  is 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 


Behold  four  kini^,  in  majesty  rever*d. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  tward 
And  four  fkir  queens,  whose  hands  sosiain  m 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  povrV : 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  suocint,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
On  puUic  amusements. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long* 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individual 
ments  which  may  be  considered  as 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  higher 

make  a  strict  profession  of  Christianitr* 

judgment  they  will  be  likely  to  form  lor  tiles' 
selves  on  the  subject,  and  the  pldB   they  v9 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  oo  the 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religious  Tiewi^ 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  progress  thej  have 
made  in  their  Christian  course.    It  is  in  tbor 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  sane 
measure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  diapos- 
tions  of  mankind.    In  their  businesBj  in  the 
leading  emplovments  of  life,  their  path  is  in  a 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them :  there  is  m 
this  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  wheresi 
the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  most  ccnncide. 
But  in  their  pleasures  the  choice  is  volantarf, 
the  taste  is  self-directed,  the  propensity  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  of  course  the  habitual  state,  tbs 
genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  most 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  pursuits  which  ereiy 
person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  prodnee 
that  conscientious  and  habitual  improvement  of 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itaetT 
by  an  increasing  indifierence  and  evendeadnsst 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.    A  woman  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  such  a  principle,  will  begin 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itseir 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will   begin  to  feel  that  there  ars  manr 
amusements  and  employments  which,  thoogb 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  vet 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hoars  which 
ou^ht  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  purposes ; 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length ;  or 
above  all,  if  by  sofiening  and  relaxing  her  mind 
and  dissipating  her  spirits,  they  so  indispose  her 
for  better  pursuits  as  to  render  subsequent  daties 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  case  clearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  fb/  others.  Now 
as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  pecoliar  dan* 
gers  of  better  kind  of  characters,  the  sacrifice  of 
such  little  gratifications  as  may  koM  so  grssi 
*  Kape  of  the  Lock 
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Jbfin  in  tkem^  oome  in  among  the  daily  calls  to 
•eliUlenial  in  a  Christian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  polite  literature, 
elsfant  societj,  these  are  among  the  lawftil,  and 
fibertl,  and  becoming  recreations  of  higher  life ; 
yet  if  even  tbese  be  cnltivated  to  the  neglect  or 
exdosion  of  severer  duties ;  if  they  interftre 
with  serions  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  for 
religious  ezereises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  they 
hare  been  too  much  indulged,  and  under  such 
cticumstances,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Christian 
circumspection  to  inquire  if  the  time  devoted  to 
them  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
tender  conscience  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
sale  rule  of  determining  in  all  doubtful  cases : 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  ttuit  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  quite  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
adoption  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofitable  casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  reeponsiblo  for  the  use 
of  tioie  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  conscientious 
Christian  wiJI  be  making  a  continual  progress 
io  the  great  art  of  turning  time  to  account    In 
the  first  stages  of  her  rehgion  she  will  have  ab- 
stained from  Measures  which  began  a  little  to 
wound  the  conscience,  or  which  assumed  a  ques- 
tionable shape ;  but  she  wilt  probably  have  ah- 
stained  with  regret,  and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
conscience  etuU4  hsve  permitted  her  to  keep 
welf  with  pleasure  and  religion  too.    But  you 
may  discern  in  her  subsequent  course  that  she 
has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  her  be- 
ginning to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em- 
ployments as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
but  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent    This 
relinquishment  arises,  not  so  much  from  her 
feeling  still  more  the  restraints  of  religion,  as 
from  the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleasures  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from 
being  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
resting, and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
spnant  to  her  superinduced  views.    She  is  not 
eontsntod  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  must  be  spent  profitably  also. 
Nay,  if  she  be  indeed  earnestly  *  pressing  to- 
wards the  mark,*  it  will  not  be  even  enough  for 
her  that  her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  she  be 
convinced  that  it  might  be  still  better.    Her 
contempt  of  ordinary  enjoyments  will  increase 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  her  increased  relish  for 
those  pleasures  which  religion  enjoins  and  be- 
stows.   So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to 
snppoae  that  an  angel  could  oome  down  to  take 
off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
resume  aU  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
to  resume  them  with  complete  impunity ;  she 
would  reject  the  invitation,  because,  from  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  she  would 
despise  those  delights  from  which  she  had  at 
first  abstained  through  fbar.    Till  her  will  and 
afiections  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Grod,  the  progress  will  not  be  com* 
fbrtable ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attachment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
and  her  heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  toil 
again  in  the  drndgery  of  the  world.    For  her 
religion  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
as  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  life. 
Vol.  I. 


As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tempers, 
dispositions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuits,  choice  of 
company,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also ; 
her  employment  of  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  is  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new.*  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel 
a  sort  of  uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  effects ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea- 
sons present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  intro- 
duce such  subjects  as  may  hb  useful  to  others, 
or,  supposing  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
effect  this,  she  will  as  far  as  she  prudently  can, 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so- 
ciety. Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self under  these  circumstances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  for  a  little  more 
of  this  amuaement,  and  pleadii^g  for  a  little  ex- 
tension of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or- 
der that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri- 
tory  to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.* 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  obleotion  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  and  celebrity,  by  a 
distinguished  layman,*  that  they  have  set  the 
standard  of  self-denial  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Christianity  requires.  The  works  do 
indeed  elevate  the  general  tone  of  religion  to*a 
higher  pitch  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfort- 
able and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  withTIhe 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  has 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  thoee  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parts ;  and  espe- 
cially that  it  individually  and  specifically  for- 
bids certain  fiishionable  amusements,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  is 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. C^h  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea- 
sonable, as  only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  fa- 
vourite diversion,  and  generously  abandons  the 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  character  of  the  gospel  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  spirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  yicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to 
punish,  nor  an  exhibition  «f  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restraints  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict;  but  it  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will*in- 
evitably  grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affections, 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers, 
and  holy  habits,  with  an  invariable  desire  of 
•  Practical  View,  Ac  by  Bftr  Wiltaribm. 
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pleasing  God,  and  a  constant  fear  of  offending 
him.  A  real  Christian  whose  heart  is  thorough- 
ly imbaed  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
turn to  the  amusements  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions 
of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  re- 
creations of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  a  mere  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
every  offence  is  detailed,  and  ita  corresponding 
penalty  annexed :  it  is  not  so  much  a  eompUa- 
turn,  as  •.spirit  of  laws:  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
suggest  a  temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
pie  with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible. It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reiffninff  and  corrupt  fashions,  which 
were  probably  like  the  fashions  of  other  coun- 
tries, temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
worldliness,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  fashions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  women,  in- 
yeighoi  not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dicted;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorationsi  and  brings 
specific  charges  against  several  instances  oif 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
in|^,  however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha- 
racter which  these  indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
det«ilea  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
verely reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texta  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  fi>r,  and  oflen  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifference,  and  no  where  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit 'With 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
so  little  creditable  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  mdulge  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converte  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
monstrance against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lic place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fe- 
male Jewish  converte  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate to  tkem^  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Partbians  and  the  Mcdes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 
*  faaioh,  chap.  iiL 


as  might  have  belonged  to  them,  weald  bais 
been  totally  inapplicaue  to  the  CreCes  and  Ai^ 
bians ;  or  again,  those  which  suited  these  woU 
not  have  applied  to  the  EUmites  and  MesapgU- 
raians.     By  such  partial  and  circumscribed  ad. 
dresses,  his  multifarious  audience,  oomposed  t£ 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  beee» 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  pricked  to  the  heaft.* 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  broad  groapd  of 
general  'repentance  and  remission  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no 
that  they  all  cried  out,  *  What  shall 
Tliese  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return 
must  have  found  very  diffarent  usages  to  bs 
rected  in  their  difierent  countries ;  of 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abases  si  J»> 
rusalem,  would  have  been  of  little  use  to 
gers  returning  to  their  respective  natioDa 
ardent  apostle,  therefore,  acted  more 
ly  in  communicating  to  them  the  largo 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  whi<:h  *^ 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  — 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  m 
separate  corruptionB,  for  the  whole  always 
eludes  a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  * 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  limitiiig  ( 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  repreliend- 
ed  by  Isaiah,  embraced  the  very  sool  and  prin- 
ciple of  them  all,  in  such  exhortatioDs  as  tl» 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world  :f 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  lore  of  tks 
Father  is  not  in  him  :* — *  The  fashicn  of  this 
world  passeth  away.*    Our  Lord  and  his  apos> 
ties,  whose  future   unselectsd   audience   was 
to  he  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  heart,  oat  of 
which  aJI  those  incidental,  local,  pecoliar,  and 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  fel- 
lowers,  the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Ko> 
mans  had  arisen  to  a  piteh  tnfore  unknown  in 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  (T^'^pel,  which  its 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  were  then 
preaching  to  the  hungry  and  neoessitoas,  was 
aflei  wards  to  be  preached  to  high  and  low,  not 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  the 
large  precept,  *■  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink*  or 
whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  snj 
separate  exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thank- 
fulness, to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in  some 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumstanoes  of 
the  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited  the 
*  Sainte  of  Ctesar's  household,*  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  he&id 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fiwhicmahis 
amusemente  in  the  court  of  Nera  He  most 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  on 
many  things  which  were  practised  in  the  Cir- 
oensian  games ;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor- 
rupt  tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhuman 
gladiatorial  sporte  for  the  object  of  his  oondens. 
nation,  he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  oormp* . 
tion,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Goepel  of  Christ 
of  which  *  he  was  not  ashamed,*  and  showing  to 
them  that  believed,  that  *  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.*  Of  this  gospel 
the  great  object  was,  to  attack  not  one  pc^Nuar 
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evil,  but  the  wbole  body  of  sin.    Now  the  doc- 
trioe  of  Christ  crucified,  was  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  for  destroyinir  this;   for  by  what 
other  means  oonid  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
apostle  have  so  powerfully  enforced  the  heinous- 
D688  of  sin,  as  by  insisting  on  the  costliness  of 
the  sacrifice  which  was  oiiered  for  its  expiation? 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  about  the  very 
time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  depravity, 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  shocking 
encounters  with  the  gladiators. 
^  Bat  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  out  of 
the  right  principle;  and  next,  his  specifically 
reprolMting  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
iU-eflfeet,  that  succeeding  ages,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amusements  came  somewhat  short  of 
those  dreadful  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
would  only  have  plumed  themselves  on  their 
own  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
dple,  even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  had  their  panegyrists.    The  truth  is, 
the  apostle  knew  that  such  abominable  oorrup- 
tioDe  could  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  for 
OonstantiDe,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
some  particular  diversions  might  have  seemed 
to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not  actually  cen- 
surs :  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 
lution  of  governments,  customs  change  and  man- 
ners fluctuate,  had  a  minute  reprehension  of  the 
foshions  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scrip, 
ture  must  in  time  have  become  obsolete,  even  in 
that  very  same  country,  when  the  fiishions 
themselves  should  have  changed.  Paul  and  his 
brother  apostles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  onieles  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 
temporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
consequence  of  this  knowledsre,  by  the  universal 
precept  to  avoid  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  liist 
of  the  eye,' and  the  pride  of  lifo  ;*  they  have  pre- 
pared  a  lasting  antidote  against  the  principU  of, 
all  corrupt  pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 
equally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretended 
ground  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con- 
demned in  scripture,  because  St.  Paul,  when 
writinff  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
tbesediversions ;  and  that  in  availmff  himself 
of  the  J  stbmian  games,  as  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen- 
sure  on  the  practice  jtself :  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
is  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
which  iniqoitously  enriches  the  victor  by  beg- 
garing  the  competitor. 

Lo^  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
•bject  of  a  book  whose  instructions  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  application.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  eoepel  of  the  then 
prevailing  corruption  of  polygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery ;  nothing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  last  Gothic  cus- 
torn,  indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
Paganism.  But  is  there  not  implied  a  prohibi- 
tion against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci- 
ation against  adultery?  Is  not  exposing  of  chil- 
dren condemned  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *  they  were  without  natural  affection?* 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure- against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *  db  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you?*  and 
against  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  which  is  strongly  en- 
forced  and  affectingly  amplified  by  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 

Thus  it  is  dear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  thorn  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual, local,  and  inforior  errors ;  errors  whieh 
could  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  for  every  conn- 
try,  or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  length  as  would  have  defeat- 
ed  one  great  end  of  its  promuljration.*  And 
while  its  leading  prindples  are  of  universal  4^ 
plication,  it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be  '* 
left  to  the  diseretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,^re 
iConfermahle  to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the  hearts 
and  rohew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ- 
ing  Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analosous  to  the  workman- 
ship it  effects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prac 
tices  of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting,  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
■which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication in  the  resorts  of  vanity ;  and  thus  efFec- 
tuallv  provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habits, 
and  mfuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestic 
enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re- 
newed heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  whieh, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem  but 
very  remotely  oonnected  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, yet  to  readers  of  another  oast,  seems  to  set- 
tle the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa. 
rable  of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  tons,  that  even  things  good  in  ikem9el9e§^ 
may  be  the  means  of  our  etemd  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  God,  and  causing  iis  to  make 
light  of  the  oflbrs  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  estate,  another  had  made  a  pur« 
chase,equa]ly  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar- 
ried a  wife,  an  act  not  iUaudable  in  itself.  They 

• '  To  Uie  p«or  Uw  gospel  is  preaebed,*— Loke  viL  ^ 
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had  an  diflbrant  raaaoDs,  none  of  whicft  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree  in 
thii,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  eupper.  The 
worldly  poaaeaaions  of  one,  the  worldly  buaineaa 
of  another,  and  what  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  relative,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  allowed,  but 
oommanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
aa  excuaea  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
buaineaa  of  religion.  The  coneeqnenoe,  how- 
ever, waa  the  same  to  all.  *  None  of  thoae  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.*  If  then 
things  tnnocent,  things  neceooary,  things  laudt^ 
hUf  things  commanded^  become  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain the  heart  and  affections  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  those  arguments  necessarily  be  render- 
ed, which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  hamden- 
nen  ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not  to  men- 
tion any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughta  and 
aflbctiona  from  all  apiritual  objects ! 

To  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happena  to  be- 
oome  the  subject  of  conversation,  instead  of  .ad- 
dressing severe  and  pointed  attache  to  young 
ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
wbnld  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite  in  them  that  principle  of  Christianity,  with 
which  Buoh  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble;  as  the  physician,  who  visits  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fbver,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spots 
%rhich  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indications 
to  let  hioi  into  its  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  ?  He  attacks  the  fever,  he 
lowers  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor-  ^  ^ 
recti  the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
be  can  but  reatore  the  vital  principle  of  health, 
the  tpota,  which  were  nothing  but  symptoms, 
will  (fie  away  of  themaeives. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow^t  each  particular  corruption ;  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  a  Dranch  of  the  true  vine ;  we  ahould  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow^-a  corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our 
grand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
the  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  i]l*dispooed  young  persons,  who  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitiona,  and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  GoepeV  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affeetiouate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  fVequent,  with 
eueh  precepta  as  the  following :  *•  Redeeming  the 
time  ;*•— *  Watch  and  pray  :* — *  Watch,  for  ye 
know  not  at  what  time  your  Lord  cometh  i* — 
*  Abstain  from  all  apMarance  of  evil  :* — *Set 
yoar  afiectiona  on  tnings  above:* — ^^Be  ye 
epiritually  minded:' — ^* Crucify  the  flesh  with 
its  affections  and  lusts  !*  And  I  would  venture 
to  ottu  one  oriterion,  by  which  the  pereona  in 


<;^uestion  may  be  enabled  to  detada  en  the  fsi 
tive  innocence  and  safety  of  such  divenkai;  I 
mean,  provided  they  are  ainoere  in  their  len. 
tiny  and  honest  in  their  avowal.     I^  on  Hm 
return  at  night  from  those  placxa,  they  fiadtk^ 
can    retire,  and   *  commune    with   their  ovi 
heafto  ;*  if  they  find  the  loire  of  God  opOT% 
with  undiminished  force  on  their  minds; if tkf 
can  *  bring  every  thought  into  subjectioB,'  sai 
concentrate  every  wandering-  iznaif inatiaa ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  own  ^k 
of  mind— :— I  do  not  say  if  they  can  ds  dl 
this  perfectly  and  without  diatraction :  (fcr  «b 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  ?)  but  if  tiiey  oa 
do  it  with  the  aame  degree  of  aerioasiieas,  pnf 
with  the  same  degree  of  forvour.  and  rensaati 
the  world  in  as  great  a  meamure   ae  at  (rtkv 
timea ;  and  if  they  can  lie  down  with  a  peaecM 
consciousness  of  having  avoided  in  the  eveaim, 
*  that  temptation*  which  they  had  prayed  nd  to 
be  *  led  into*  in  the  morning,   they  may  tlaa 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  ia  well,  and  tU 
they  are  not  speaking  fiUse  peace  to  their  hsarta 
— Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  bleaaing  of  cer 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  cr  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal   proof  thai  tk 
thmg  ought  not  to  ie  done  or  enjoyed  7  Oa  afl 
the  rational  enjoymenta  of  society,  on  all  beshk- 
ful  and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  delights  id 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letters,  ontfca 
exquisite  pleasurea  resulting  from  this  enjof- 
ment  of  rural  scenery ;  and  the  beauties  of  as- 
ture ;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  these  «e 
may  ask  the  divine  &vour — ^for  the  aober  ^i^Ff 
ment  of  tbese  we  may  thank  the  divine  b«<"- 
cence :  but  do  we  feel  equally  dispoaed  to  inrcia 
blessings  or  return  praises  for  gratifioataei 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  aad 
waste  of  time  ? — If  these  tests  were  Airlj  oaatf; 
if  these  experiments  were  honestly  tried ;  n 
these  examinations  were  conscientUNialy  and^ 
may  we  not,  without  offence,  presnme  to  uk 
— Vould  our  numerous  places  of  public  rsiofti 
could  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  of  more  selsrt 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversion,  nightlY  (f^' 
flow  with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  pleasure  7* 

*  If  I  miffht  presume  to  rpoommend  a  book  srbkh  «f 
til  others  exposes  the  insigniflcanoe,  vanity,  littleMe 
and  emptiness  of  the  world,  I  shoold  not  besiuie  M 
name  Mr.  Law's  Serious  call  to  a  devout  and  My  v^ 
Few  writern  except  Pascal,  have  directed  so  much  a(^ 
ness  of  reasonini;  and  so  much  pointed  wit  to  thisobj«^ 
Ho  not  only  makes  the  reader  nfnid  of  a  worldly  ua 
on  account  of  its  sinfulness,  but  ashamed  of  it  y^ 
count  of  its  folly.    Few  men  perhaps  have  had  a  <to^ 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  or  have  more  skilroOT 
probed  its  coRuptions :  yet  on  points  of  doctrine  bn 
views  do  not  seem  to  be  just ;  and  his  disquisitions  aw 
often  unsouud  and  fknciral,  so  that  m^anerui  pemw^ 
his  works  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  intelligible.  TV 
a  Ikshionable  woman  immersed  in  the  vanities  of  bfe. 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares,  I  kaow 
no  book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  eooa 
force  the  vanity  of  the  shadows  they  are  pursuing-  *» 
even  in  this  work.  Law  is  not  a  sate  guide  to  evanfn'' 
cal  light ;  and  in  many  of  his  others  he  is  highly  ^^''^ 
ary  and  whimsical :  and  I  have  known  some  enelieBt 
persons  who  were  first  led  by  this  admirable  genim  » 
see  the  wants  of  their  own  hearta,  and  the  at*^J** 
sufficiency  of  the  wo'-ld  to  fill  up  the  craving  void,  wMi 
though  they  became  eminent  fbr  piety  and  selfdnM 
have  had  their  usefulnew  abridgeid ;  and  whose  dibM 
have  contracted  something  of  a  monastic  severity  byi* 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  ijaw.  True  GfarisUaoity  doei 
not  call  on  us  to  starve  oar  bodiss,  but  oor  000x1^^ 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A  warUUy  tpmi  ineompaUble  vitk  the  spirit  of 

Ckristiamty. 

Is  it  not  whimsical  to  hear  such  complaints 
against  the  strictness  of  religion  as  we  are  fre- 
laently  hearing,  from  the  beiDfirs  who  are  volun- 
tarily porauing,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapters,  a  course  of  life  which  fashion 
maJtes  infinitely  more  severe.  How  really 
bardensome  would  Christianity  be  if  she  enjoin- 
ed sach  sedulous  application,  such  unremitting 
bUboars,  such  a  succession  of  fatigues !  If  re- 
Ugion  commanded  such  hardships  and  self 
denial,  such  days  of  hurry,  such  evenings  of 
exertion,  such  nights  of  broken  rest,  such  per- 
petual sacrifices  of  quiet,  such  exile  from  family 
deliffhts,  as  fashion  imposes,  then  indeed  the 
service  of  Christianity  would  no  longer  merit  its 
present  appellation  of  being  a  *  retuonable  ser- 
▼ioe  :*  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery  might 
be  justly  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
in  the  4)eautif\il  language  of  our  church,  is 
*  a  service  of  perfect  fr^om ;'  a  service  the 
great  object  of  which  is  *  to  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  girrious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God-* 

A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  dispo- 
sition to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  satis- 
&ctions,  and  worldly  advantages,  to  the  immor- 
tal interests  of  the  soul;  and  to  let  worldly  con- 
siderations actuate  us  instead  of  the  dictates  of 
religion* in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life;  a 
worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not,  like  almost  any 
other  iault,  the  effect  of  passion  or  the  conse- 
quence  of  surprise,  when  the  heart  is  off  its 
guard.  It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by  the 
operation  of  external  circumstances  on  the  in- 
firmity of  nature  :  but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the 
essentia]  soul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.  It  is 
not  so  much  an  act,  as  a  state  of  beine ;  not  so 
much  an  occasional  complaint,  as  a  tamted  con- 
stitution of  mind.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  has  no  perfect 
intermission.  Even  when  it  is  not  immediately 
tempted  to  break  out  into  overt  and  specific 
acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring  up  the  heart 
to  disaffection  against  holiness,  and  infusing  a 
kind  of  moral  disability  to  whatever  is  intrinsi- 
cally right.  It  infects  and  depraves  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul ;  for  it  operates 
on  the  understanding,  by  blinding  it  .to  what- 
ever is  spiritually  good ;  on  the  will,  by  making 
it  averse  from  God;  on  the  afiections,  by  dis- 
ordering and  sensualizing  them;  so  that  one 
may  almost  say  to  those  who  are  under  the  su- 
preme dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  hosts  of  Joshua,  *  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord.* 

The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  common- 
ly understood,  and  for  the  following  reason : — 
reople  suppose  that  in  this  world,  our  chief 
busmessis  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  world  well,  that  is 
oonfiirmably  to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
substance  m  moral  and  true  goodness.  Religion, 

As  tte  mortilled  apostle  ot  tlie  holy  and  seir-denying 
AipCist,  preaehiag  repentaooe  because  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand,  Mr.  Law  has  no  superior.  As  a 
■neacher  of  salvation  on  spiritual  groonds  I  would  fol- 
WwoHHrgBkies. 
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if  introduced  at  all  into  the  lysiem,  only  makes 
it  occasional,  and  if  I  may  so  speak  its  holyday 
appearance.  To  bring  reli^on  into  every  thing, 
is  thought  incompatible  with  the  due  attention 
to  the  Uiin^s  of  this  life.  And  so  it  would  be, 
if  by  religion  were  meant  talking  about  reli- 
gion.  The  phrase,  therefore,  is :  *  We  cannot 
always  be  praying ;  we  must  mind  our  business 
and  our  social  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion.' 
Worldly  business  being  thus  subjected  to  world- 
ly,  though  in  some  degree  moral,  maxims,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
worldly ;  and  a  continually  increasing  worldly 
spirit  dims  the  sight  and  relaxes  the  moral  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  con- 
ducted, as  well  as  indisposes  the  mind  for  all  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  husiness^ 
so  much  assumes  the  semblance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  right  views  are  apt 
to  mistake  the  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  life  on 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not  in  their  so  carry- 
ing on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  things  of  this  life  in  subserviency  to  the 
things  of  eternity ;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  uninterraitting  idea  of  responsibi- 
lity, llie  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
always  on  their  knees,  but  in  their  not  bringing 
their  religion  from  the  closet  into  the  world :  in 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday*s  devo- 
tions into  the  transactions  of  the  week :  in  not 
transforming  their  religion  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperative  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  unceasing  principle  of  ac* 
tion.  » 

Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God!  in  the 
most  exalted  stations,  women  who  adorn  their 
Christian  profession  by  a  consistent  conduct; 
yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  lahouring  hard 
to  unite  the  irreconcileable  interests  of  earth  and 
heaven  ?  who,  while  they  will  not  relinquish  one 
jot  of  what  this  world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  better  ?  who  do 
not  think  it  unreasonable  tliat  their  indulging  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  pleasure  should 
interfere  with  the  most  certain  reversion  of  fn« 
ture  glory  7  who,  after  living  in  the  most  un- 
bounded gratification  of  ease,  vanity,  and  luxury, 
fancy  that  heaven  must  be  attached  of  course  to 
a  life  of  which  Christianity  is  the  outward  pro- 
fession and  which  has  not  been  stained  by  any 
flagrant  or  dishonourable  act  of  ^ilt 

Are  there  not  man^  who,  while  they  enter- 
tain a  respect  fer  Religion  (for  I  address  not  the 
unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while  they  believe 
its  truths,  observe  its  forms,  and  would  be 
shocked  not  to  be  thought  religious  are  yet  im- 
mersed in  this  life  of  disqualifying  worldliness? 
who,  though  they  make  a  conscience  of  going 
to  the  public  worship  once  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
are  scrupulously  observant  of  the  other  rites 
of  the  church,  ^et  hesitate  not  to  give  up  all 
the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  very  same  pur- 
suits  and  pleasures  which  occupy  the  hearts 
and  engross  the  lives  of  those  looser  charac- 
ters whose  enjoyment  is  not  obstructed  by 
any  dread  of  a  rature  account  ?  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wise  principle  of  the  *  children  of 
the  world,*  in  making  the  most  of  the  present 
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state  of  being  from  the  conviction  that  there  is 
no  other  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  ijiith  in  unseen 
thingrs  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defec- 
tive even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and  that  it  ra  so,  is 
the  subject  of  their  grief  and  humiliation.  O ! 
how  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments! How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him !' — *  that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
is*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  !'  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how- 
ever  weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  actions  are  principally  governed 
by  it ;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  decree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  profbsses ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble 
as  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possessiofls  of  his  most  splendid  acquaintance ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

.But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  a  little 
defbetive  in  sincerity :  for  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  there  must  be 
moi^  diligence  for  its  attainment  7  We  disco- 
ver great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  we  believe  thtU  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained  by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction ;  when  there- 
fore we  see  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itself,  is  not 
wcdl  grounded ;  and  that,  if  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine themselves  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  T  ' 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  That 
IS,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  come  under  the  same 
description  7 — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  7  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
possess  7  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  often 
submit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
dncing  their  present  income,  in  order  to  insure 


to  themselves  a  larger  capital  foe  tlieir 

subsistence  7 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  is  fiie  sabstaiMDe  oTtfca^ 
hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  furnish  the  mxd  wi^ 
present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  as  to  tbi 
security  on  which  it  has  lent  itself;  ja^  ssi 
man*s  bonds  and  mortgages  assure  him  tliat  ki 
is  really  rich,  though  he  has  not  all 
in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  moment, 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  must  in  the 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  its  promiaea,  \if 
which  God  has  as  it  were  pledged  hiirifirff  fe 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  wiB& 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  stodioastlj  t» 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualificaticHU 
ry  for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene 
understanding  and  good  sense,  which  leaxia 
to  acquire  such  talents  as  may  enable  tliexa  Is 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here ;  that  'very  spi- 
rit should  induce  those  who  are  really  loofcif 
for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  aoqain 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  «n^talent% 
which  may  be  considered  as  qoalificatioiis  fir 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.    The  n&^ketL 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  uinsH 
two  causes ;  either  they  must  think  their  pse- 
sent  course  a  safe  and  proper  course ;  or  they 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  some 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  cha 
ter.    But  the  ofEce  of  death  is  to  transport  as  to 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na- 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended   to  efiecC 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and'oar  intro- 
duction into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  efiect 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less  a   total 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes ;  so  far  fitm 
this  that  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  *  that  be 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  he  tiiat  it 
holy  will  be  holy  still.*    Though  we  believe  that 
death  will  completely  cleanse  Sie  holy  soui  from 
its  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  parity,  es- 
tangling  temptation  into  complete  freedom ;  suf- 
fbring  and  affliction  into  health  and  joy ;  doabts 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  oonvert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.    And  it  is  aw. 
ful  to  reflect,  that  such  tempers  as  have  the  al- 
lowed  predominance  here  will  maintain  it  fiir- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  when  we  ekwe  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  be 
when  we  open  them  on  those  of  eternity.    The 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fits  us  for  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  pulls  down 
our  old  house  fits  us  for  a  new  one.    If  we  die 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  tbe  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  rise  with  them  full  of  the  love 
of  God.    Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  ourselves 
such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
self-knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  turn  it 
to  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  ooraelves. 
To  illustrate  this  trpth  still  farther  by  an  allu- 
sion familiar  to  the  persons  1  address :  the  draw, 
ing  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve 
to  introduce  us  to  the  entertainments  behind  rt^ 
does  not  create  in  us  any  new  faculties  to 
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erstand  or  to  relish  thoBO  entertainments :  these 
anst  have  been  already  acquired ;  they  must 
ave  been  provided  beforehand,  and  brought  with 
8  to  the  place,  if  we  would  relish  the  pleasure 
f  the  place;  fbr  the  entertainment  can  only 
perate  on  that  taste  we  carry  to  it.  It  is  too 
Lte  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ought  to  be  en- 

_  That  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  those  dispo- 
ttions  of  love,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
aBorance ;'  that  indifference  to  the  fashion  of  a 
rorld  which  is  passing  away ;  that  longing  after 
leliverance  from  sin;  that  desire  of  holiness, 
ppether  with  all  *  the  fruiU  of  the  Spirit'  here, 
nast  surely  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
br  the  enjoyment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
rhich  are  all  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive 
Ay  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
ool  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
nd  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled  by  the  self. 
lomplacency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms ;  who, 
rbile  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
KNirae ;  had  made  no  preparation  fbr  it !  Who 
ian^conoeive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
mcfa  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
lense,  of  which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were 
ID  ooogenial.to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
I  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
mja^ment  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sur- 
prising, and  specifically  different?  pleasures 
Qoore  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
onsuitablv  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
one  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
absolute  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
that  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
or  right  dispositions  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  fbr 
OS  by  '  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
oar  sins  in  his  blood ;'  yet  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  bo  capable 
of  enjoyin?  the  pleasures  of  a  heaven  so  pur- 
chased without  heavenly  roindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if^  their  hearts 
were  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 
of  honesty  or  low  spy>its,  complain  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
as  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
that  ^  great  peace  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
Gfod,*  and  that  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
no  manoir  of  thing  that  is  good  ;*  when  they 
lament  that  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  those 
'  paths  of  pleasantness*  which  they  were  led  to 
expect ;  their  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
his  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
poor  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
his  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
he  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 
dicines, of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 
and  scruples,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicitv  of  injurious  aliments,  which  they  swal- 
lowed by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pints. 

These  fiuhionable  Christians  should  be  re 
minded,  that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
made  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that  they  are 
not  partiv  their  own,  and  partly  their  Redeem- 
er's.   *  Ue  that  is  bought  with  a  price,'  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understandii^,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart ; 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
affections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
frdm  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  love 
paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  iubduing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prac- 
tices, even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  wwld  oon 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  &  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re- 
gions of  first-rate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
London,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  compa- 
rative sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second- 
hand  pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di- 
versions of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfort 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi- 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  admit, 
would  £9  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  invective  ac- 
tually are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  paving  in  her  mere  weekly  obla- 
tion of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  Grod  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquits  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  fbr  her  short  fit  of  self-de- 
nial; the  stream  of  pleasure  runnin|r  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  interrupt- 
ed by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  class  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival, afler  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  the  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bareweight 
Protestants  prudently  condition  fbr  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  Rome 
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Imt  of  that  flecret  Ml£^aoqiutti]i||r  judge,  which 
ignonuioe  of  its  own  tnrpitade,  and  of  the  strict 
roqninmentfe  of  the  di?ine  law,  has  eatabliabed 
■npreme  in  the  tribunal  of  every  unrenewed 
heart 

But  the  practice  of  ael^zamination  is  im- 
peded bj  one  dog,  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
inoonTenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly :  fbr  the 
royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  *  communing'  with  our  own 
heart,*  that  we  should  *  be  UUV  Now  this  clause 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren- 
dering it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  atiUnuM  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de- 
cline  the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  ue  means  of  drawing  them 
out  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
eyes  clothed  in  language ;  n>r  there  is  nothing 
that  so  efiectually  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
has  hitherto  passed  muster  fbr  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
vrithout  inquiry,  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
stand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count as  this: — Item;  so  many  card-parties, 
balls,  and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following 
year,  fbr^o  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  suggestion  may  be  treated;  whatever  of- 
fence may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination  of  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realize 
such  a  statement  ? 

But  *  a  Christianas  race,^  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late* observes,  '  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  heats^* 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
sin,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  • 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7  Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 
*  troubled  spirit*  which  God  has  declared  Is  his 
'  acceptable  sacrifice  7*  God  forbid  1.  Such  rea- 
sonable retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
cerest  Christians ;  and  wUl  continue  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
sin  r;^d  vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawful  parsuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

*Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  uk  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  tbsy  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Yet  to  those  who  see}(  a  short  annual  retreat 
*  Bishop  Hopkins. 


as  a  mere  fivm ;  who  ^gtd£j  with  the  Urn  «f  s 
religious  retirement,  a  weak  in  wbioii  it  la  i»> 
ther  unfashionable  to  be  seen  in  tows ;  «i»  i»> 
tire  with  unabated  resohitioQ  to  i«tiBB  la  As 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  tlia  aptiit  ef 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanically 
is  it  not  to  be  fbared  that  this 
which  does  not  even  pretend  to  aobchie  tfaaj 
ciple,  but  merely  suspends  the .  act,  may 
serve  to  set  a  keener  ed^  on  the  nppetila  fir 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting  ?  In  it  not  to  "bs 
feared  that  the  bow  may  fly  back  with  iiiluuMfJ 
violence  from  having  been  unnatimlly  besia? 
that  by  varnishinff  over  a  lilb  of  vanity  widi  the 
transient  externals  of  a  formal  and  tempaEarf 
piety  they  may  the  mare  dangerooaly  akm  owar 
the  troublesome  soreness  of  a  tender 
by  laying 

This  flattering  noction  to  tlie  soul  T 


And  is  it  not  awfUlly  to  be  appi 
such  devotions  come  in  among  thoae  Tain 
tions  which  the  Almighty  has  deehCted  he 
not  accept?   For,  is  it  not  among  the 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  an  a 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  safely  be  omitledi 
but  which  is  to  6e  got  mer ;  a  certain  qoKaHitj 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  lum 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  7  Is 
it  not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  reltgien 
as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  whiidli  nmaC  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  pirocnre  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long-  respite?— « 
short  penalty  fbr  a  long  pleasure  ?  that  tiieee  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfilled,  the   aoqnitted 
Christian  having  paid  the  annual  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfiilly  re- 
turn to  her  natural  state ;  the  old  reckoning>.be. 
ing  adjusted,  she  may  begin  a  new  score,  and 
receive  the  veward  of  her  punctual  obedience, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  those  gratifications 
which  she  had  fbr  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  mind 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  Joyfiilly  return- 
ing  to  the  objects  of  its  real  choice  ?    Whereas, 
it  is  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
ligious exercises  had  produced  the  efiect  wiiich 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  religion  to  produce,  the 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  genaine 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  from  which 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  which  she 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctually  of  an 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  tiie  accuracT  of  a 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  ware  intended  by  the 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  far  fh>m  insinuating,  that  this  literal  se- 
questration ought  to  be  prolonged  thronghoot 
the'  year,  or  tliat  all  the  days  of  business  are  to 
be  made  equally  days  of  solemnity  and  eonti- 
nued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a  place  in  which 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Christian's 
time  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  contem- 
plation. Women  of  the  higher  class  were  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  shun  society,  but  to  im- 
prove it  They  were  not  designed  fbr  the  cold 
and  visionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  monaste- 
ries, but  fbr  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  and  use- 
ful offices  of  social  life:  they  are  of  a  religion 
which  does  not  impose  idle  austerities,  but 
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aiaa  Active  datief ;  a  religion  whioh  demands 
he  most  benevolent  actions,  and  which  requires 
bem  to  be  sanctified  by  the  purest  motives ;  a 
elision  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers 
D  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  seclusion /ram 
lie  v^orld,  but  assig^ns  them  the  more  difficult 
•rovincse  of  living  uncorrupted  in  it ;  a  religion 
rhich,  while  it  forbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multi- 
ude  to  do  m/,*  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
In  or  doing  luMtnfi-,  and  which  moreover  en- 
Dins  them  to  be  followers  of  Him  *  who  went 
bout  doing  g'oo^.' 

Bat  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
hou^h  the  same  sequestration  is  not  required, 
ret  that  the  same  tptrit  and  temper  which  we 
voold  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
in  whofo  we  are  animadverting,  daring  the  oc- 
Muaional  humiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris- 
xan  be  extended  throughout  all  the  periods  of 
he  year  7  And  when  that  is  reaUy  the  case, 
irben  once  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
{oyern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
relig^ioas  actions  and  employments,  but  will 
gradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
son  venation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
ence her  common  business,  restrain  her  indul- 
l^aoes,  and  sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

Bot  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  ge- 
neral notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
it  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
but  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  all,  and 
at  all  times  on  some.  To  the  attention  of  such 
we  would  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  oar  Lord  on  the  subject  of  self-denial,  the 
temper  directly  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
'  And  he  said  unto  them  all,  if  any  man  will 
Dome  afler  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
op  his  cross  daily.*  Those  who  think  self-de- 
nial not  of  tfmoertai  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  oiZ;  and  those  who  Uiink  the  obligation  not 
eonttatU^  will  attend  to  the  term  daiiu.  These 
two  little  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
sional  religious  observances  grafted  on  a  worldly 
life;  all  transient,  periodical,  and  temporary 
acts  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mute  for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and 
vanity. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  be- 
ing than  one  who*  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informing  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
just  enough  to  keep  ber  in  continual  fear ;  who 
drudges  through  her  stinted  exercises  with  a 
superstitious  kmd  of  terror,  while  her  general 
life  shows  that  the  Jove  of  holiness  is  not  the 
governing  principle  in  her  heart;  who  seems  to 
Bofier  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity, 
but  is  a  strangerr  to  '  that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free.*  liCt  it  not  be  thought 
a  ludicrous  invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
podncing  a  real  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re- 
turning from  church  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  self-complacency 
how  much  she  had  suffered  in  the  per&rmance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herself  with  emphatically 
adding,  *  that  she  hoped  it  would  snstoer.* 

There  is  this  striking  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  worldly  Christian,  the  latter  does 
not  complain  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law, 
but  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  performance ; 
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while  the  worldly  Christian  is  little  troubled  at 
'  his  own  failures,  but  deplores  the  strictness  of 
the  divine  requisitions.  The  one  wishes  that 
G^od  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  fiur 
strength  to  do  more.  When  the  worldly  person 
hears  real  Christians  speak  of  their  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  their  extreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  worse  than 
those  who  make  no  such  humiliating  confes- 
sions. He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  oorruptioDSi 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum- 
bled by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  companu 
lively  small,  and  which  those  who  hvrp  less  cor- 
rect views  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  albw  to  be 
sin  at  all.  Such  an  one,  with  Joli^  says,  *Now  , 
mine  eye  seeth  Thee.* 

But  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any  re- 
ligion, short  of  that  by  which  the  diligent  doris- 
tian  strives  that  all  bis  actions  shafl  have  the 
love  of  God  for  their  motive,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  tSoir  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bed 
actions,  one  against  the  other,  and  to  take  eam^ 
fort  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for- 
mer while  the  cultivation  of  the  principle  from 
which .  they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not 
the  road  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  tha  humble 
and  penitent  believer.  For,  after  all  we  can  doi 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  tha 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  at- 
tainments in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  be 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  inflnentiaT;  our  ac- 
tions may  be  correct,  but  they  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelings 
may  seem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  be  heightened  by  mere  animaJ  fervour; 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting ;  and 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given :  it  is 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  in- 
fallibly indicate  tlie  sincere  Christian,  and  best 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  charactei]p 
than  those  we  have  been  contemplatiog ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  well-disposed,  who, 
while  they  want  courage  to  resist  what  they 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  and  too 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yeC  plead  for  thepaU 
Hating  system,  and  accuse  these  renuurks  of^on^ 
necessary  rigour.  They  will  declare  *That 
really  they  are  as  religions  as  they  can  be ;  thsy 
wish  they  were  better :  they  have  Uttle  satisfrc- 
tion  in  the  life  they  are  leading,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in  the 
face  of  custom ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  &shion.'  Be 
ings  80  interesting,  abounding  with  engaging 
qualities;  who  not  only  feel  the  beauty  of  goo£ 
ness,  but  reverence  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  are  awfully  looking  for  a  general  judgment, 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only 
do  as  others  do,*  when  they  are  perhaps  them- 
selves of  such  rank  and  importance  that  if  they 
would  begin  to  do  right,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  We  are  grieved  to  hear  them 
indolently  assert,  that,  *  the  v  wish  it  were  other- 
wise,*  when  they  possess  the  power  to  make  it 
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othenriM,  by  settbg  an  example  which  they 
know  would  be  followed.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
them  content  themBelvea  with  declaring,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  be  singular,*  when 
they  nAiat  feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  worse  things,  that  there  would  be 
no  such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  once 
they  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this  diffi. 
di^noe  does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  opposers 
of  an  old  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one : 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
fint  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
■A  often  excites  wonder,  and  sometimes  even 
ofibnds  affainst  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where- 
in courage  would  be  virtue. 

WiU  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if  we 
VMitore  to  ask  these  gentle  characters  who  are 
thtis  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
aaibty  of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 
*  We  only  do  as  others  do**  whether  they  are 
wilUng  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  conse- 
quences, and  to  fare  ae  ethere  fare  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  fashion 
■i  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a.  paramount 
anthority  has  positively  said,  'Be  jenet  con- 
formed to  the  world.*  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
▼ery  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
laeter  opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 
*that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  nun  could  ever  have  pleaded  the  foBhion  in 
order  to  justify  a  criminal  assimilation  with  the 
feigfiiing  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de* 
•traction ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
■ingolarity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
•qnally  piesaing  with  his ;  for  it  does  not  appear, 
•v<6n  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  of  his  Aitnre 
•aftty,  that  he  sato  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  might 
hki9  tmly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackness 
of  preparation,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
vera  ftom  the  beginning  ;*  while  many  of  us, 
thengh  the  storm  is  actually  begun,  never 
think  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 
*-#amed  of  God>*  and  he  provided  *  bv  faith.' 
But  are  not  we  also  warned  of  God?  have  we 
not  had  a  foDer  revelation  7  have  we  not  secin 
Scriptnre  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
every   awfhl   circumstance    that   can    either 

n'  ken  the  most  sluggish  remissness,  or  con. 
the  feeblest  faith  f 
Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following  the 
ikshion  was  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
ho  sftw  that  none  were  gmng  right.  *  All  fleui 
had  oorrupted  his  way  before  Grod;'  whilst, 
blessed  be  God !  you  have  still  instances  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  you  in  countenance.  While  you 
lament  that  the  world  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
has  a  little  world  of  his  own)  yov  world  per- 


haps  is  only  a  petty  neig-hbomhood,  a  lew 
streets  and  squares ;  but  the  patriarch  hadnB% 
the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  world  to  iiastf; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  vrbofe  Am  tf 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  *  fear  of  man  ahs 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonable  fkolti 
the  lives  of  the  same  indiWduala   who 

likely  to  excite  respect  or  fear  waa  ^ ^. 

many  a^es,  than  it  can  be  in  t^  mhart  penid 
now  assigned  to  human  life.     How  lameiilalii 
then  that  human  opinion  should  operate 
erfuUy,  when  it  is  but  the  breath  of 
frail  and  so  short-lived. 

That  he  doth  oease  to  be* 
Ere  ooe  can  say  be  is? 


You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withatand  the  ia- 
dividual  allurement  of  modish  aoqaatntaao^ 
would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  patriach^s 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite 
tual,  and  sunk  under  the  soppooed  IruitleasaeM 
of  resistance.  *  Myself,'  would  yon  not  ban 
said  ?  *  or  at  most  my  little  family  of  ei^hi  per- 
sons can  never  hope  to  stop  Ihia  torrent  of  ear. 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  froillessnesa  of  oppoa. 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  necessity  of  conformity  wi& 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  wonld  be  a  foolidk 
presumption  to  hope  that  Sfi«  ftmily  can  effect 
a  chaflge  in  the  state  of  the  world.*  In  year 
own  case,  however,  is  it  not  certain  to  bow  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  unipn  of  e^en  fewer  pw- 
sons  in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  is  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  ?  was  it  no- 
thing to  preserve  himself  from  the  general  de- 
struction ;  was  it  nothing  to  deliver  his  own 
soul  7  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  soois  of  hb 
whole  family  ?        ^ 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  worU 
in  trifles.    It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  sooad 
judgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenever  we 
safoly  can ;  such  compliance  strengthena  oar 
influence  by  reserving  to  ourselves  the  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  those  occaaiona,  wbsa 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  differ.    Those  who 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  tlw 
innocent  usages  of  the  world ;  hot  those  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  their  eoofbrmity 
to  them.    Not  what  the  world,  bat  what  tbs 
Grospel  calls  innocent  will  be  found  at  the  grand 
scrutiny  to  have  been  retlly  so.    A  discrest 
Christian  will  take  due  pains  to  be  oonvineed 
he  is  right  before  he  will  presume  to  be  singular: 
bnt  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Gospel 
is  true,  and  the  world  of  course  wrong,  he  will 
no  longer  riskhis  safety  by  following  mnltitodss, 
or  hazard  hia  soul  by  staking  it  on  hnmaa 
opinion.    All   onr  moat   dangerous   mistakoe 
arise  from  onr  not  constantly  refhrring  onr  prac- 
tice to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  instead  of  the 
mutable  standard  of  human  estimation  by  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  characteis. 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  cases  deter- 
mines  those  to  be  good  who  do  not  run  all  ths 
lengths  in  which  the  notorionsly  bad  aDow 
themselves.    The  Gospel  has  an  universal,  the 
world  has  a  local  standard  of  goodness;  in  oar- 
tain  soeieties  certain  vices  alone  are  dishonour- 
able, such  as  oovetonsnees  and  oowardioe ;  while 
tiiose  sins  of  which  our  Saviour  has  said,  tfait 
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they  which  oommit  thorn  'shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,'  detract  nothin;;  from  the  re- 
■pect  aonie  persons  receive.  Nay,  those  very 
ebaraoters  whom  the  Almighty  has  expressly 
and  awiiilly  declared  *  He  will  judge,**  are  re- 
ceived, are  admired,  are  caressed,  in  that  which 
calb  itself  the  best  company. 

But  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  jadged  by  an- 
other hereafter,  woold  be  reckoned  the  height 
of  absurdity  in  any  transctions  but  those  which 
involve  the  interests  of  eternity.  '  How  readest 
thoQ  7*  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com- 
parative view  of  onr  own  habits  with  the  habits 
of  others :  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  liUle 
avail  that  oor  aotions  have  risen  above  those  of 
bad  men,  if  oor  views  and  principles  shall  be 
fcnnd  to  have  been  in  opposition  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  b  their  practice  more  commendable,  who 
an  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  oat  the  worst  ac 
lions  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifying  their 
own  conduct  on  the  comparison.  The  faults  of 
the  best  men,  *  for  there  is  not  a  just  roan  upon 
earth  who  sinneth  not,'  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  errors  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariaUy 
the  example  of  even  good  men  that  we  roost  take 
ibr  oar  unerring  rule  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a 
•ingle  action  that  either  they  or  we  shall  be 
judged ;  fbr  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  7 
but  it  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin- 
ciples aad  ffood  habits  and  Christian  tempers ; 
by  the  preaominance  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
neee,  and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
power  of  humility,  ialth  and  love  m  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  leading  dociriruM  of  ChriBtianiiy.-^Th^ 
corruption  of  human  ruUure,  7%e  doctrine  of 
redemption.  The  neeeooity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  the  divine  influences  to  mduce 
that  change.  With  a  oketch  of  the  Chrittian 
eharaeter. 

Tbx  author  having  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
Tiew  of  the  false  notions  often  imbibed  in  early 
Ufb  from  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
«fiects ;  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
raspective  remedies  to  these;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  point,  and  de- 
cxhure  plainly  what  she  humbly  conceives  to  be 
the  aource  whence  all  these  false  notions  and 
this  wrong  conduct  really  proceed :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer;  *It  is  because  they 
luure  forsaken  the  fiiuntain  of  living  waters, 
mnd  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.*  It  is 
mn  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
eniiy  really  is :  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the 
onl  J  remedy  that  can  be  applied  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  is  axuoioir,  and  by  Religion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  should 
be  taught  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  that  children 
ehould  be  brought  up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 

•  Hebrew,  xill.  4. 


nition  of  the  Lord.*  The  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain- 
ness been  suggested ;  that  it  should  be  done  in 
so  lively  and  nimiliar  a  manner  as  to  make  r6> 
ligton  amiable,  and  her  ways  to  appear,  what 
they  really  are,  *  ways  of  pleasantness.*  And  a 
slight  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  by  which  her  amiaUeness  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  compared  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  deteehed  parts,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  brief 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutiisl  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  influanoe 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  the  dutiee  of  Christianity  may  be 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  doetrinoo :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  dilbrs  stssa- 
tiaily  from  pagan :  it  is  of  a  quite  difibrent  kind; 
the  plant  itself  u  different,  it  comes  finom  a  difl 
ferent  root,  and  grows  in  a  di£Eereiit  soiL 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  humbling  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  fol- 
lowed from  the  corruption  of  our  first  paranta, 
makes  way  fbr  the  bright  display  of  redeeming 
love.  How  from  the  abasing  thought  that  *  we 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  in  his 
own  way ;'  that  none  can  return  to  the  flhep. 
herd  of  our  souls,  *  except  the  Farther  draw 
him  :*  that  *  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned  :*  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of 
the  helpieooneoo^  mm  well  as  the  corrupttoiiof  ho. 
man  nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  aaimatiiig 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  dtetiie  asststeties.  So  that, 
though  human  nature  will  appear  fVoiii  this  inew 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  oonseqoently 
all  have  cause  fi>r  humility,  yet  not  one  has 
cause  fbr  despair  :  the  disease  indeed  is  <fread. 
ful,  but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  aUa  and 
willing  to  save  us:  though  we  are  naturally 
without  *  strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  ene 
that  is  mighty.'  If  the  gospel  disoofver  to  na 
our  lapsed  stale,  it  discovers  also  the  means  af 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  fkvonr. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impresses  thia  image; 
it  not  only  givee  us  the  description,  bat  the  at- 
tainment of  this  favour ;  and  while  the  word  of 
God  suggests  the  remedy,  his  Spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  oootrinse 
of  oor  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  vriCh  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprooal 
dependenee  as  to  be  persuaded  that  without  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  oorruptioae  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  becanss  the  sub- 
stantial and  acceptable  belief  in  Him  must 
always  arise  from  the  conviction  of  our  want  of 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
HoI)r  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of 
God  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  be  brought 
to  serious  humble  prayer  fbr  repentance  and 
restoration ;  and  that,  without  this  repentance, 
there  is  no  salvation :  for  though  Chrietlias  died 
finr  us,  and  consequently  to  him  alone  we  must 
look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he  hu  hiroeelf  deoiarad 
that  he  will  save  none  bat  troe  penitents. 
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On  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption. 

To  dome  now  to  a  more  particular  statemont 
of  these  doctrinen.  When  an  important  edifice 
M  aboat  to  be  erected,  a  wise  builder  will  dig 
deepi  and  look  well  to  the  foundations :  know- 
ing  that  without  this  the  ikbric  will  not  be  likely 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reii. 
I^on,  out  of  which  the  whole  structure  may  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ail  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
ness; and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every 
one  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi. 
ally  of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed  to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami- 
abls  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
cessary severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
ing unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inexperienced  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  following : 

Young  persons  themselves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance ;  and  that 
aoflDflSs  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fashion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken  for  mora  than  they  are  really  worth.  The 
opposition  to  this  doctrme  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
sapposiUons  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  punning  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  punned ;  and  partly  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tenet,  that  every  body  i»  so  wonder- 
fitUygood! 

This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
foqndation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
■Uuidard  of  moral  i^ood  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand- 
in|[  also ;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  sense  of  dnt^,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselveB.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect  to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  now  far  othere  are  actually  car- 
ried who  are  set  free  fVom  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  history  of  the  world  being  in  fact  but  little 
else  than  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  the  human 
imce.  Even  though  the  annals  of  remote  ages 
lie  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  some  degree  of 
nncertainty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
eoorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is  always 
clear,  that  most  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  from' 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
deceitful  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 
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oence  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  mil  tifae 

sions,  since  they  would  have  been  rendexeam 

less  by  such  a  state  of  innoceneea  woeU  m 

have  existed.     Without  sin  we 

sume  there  would  have  been  no 

that  every  medical  professor  is  a. 

dence  of  this  sad  truth.    Sin  doC  onlj 

sickness  but  death  into  the  world  ; 

every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrofracable 

gument  than  a  thousand  sermons.      Had  i 

persevered  in  his  original  integritjr, 

have  been  no  litigation,  for  t&re 

contests  about  property  in  a  world_wrl^ff« 

would  be  inclined  to  attack  it. 

law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney 

for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who 

minal,  or  the  judge  who  condemns  bim, 

confirm  the  doctrine.    Every  victoi-jr  li^ 

land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  witb   ni 

tion,  for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  tbnafk 

splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  o£  ~ 

man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine, 
sally  more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Whj^ 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and 
locks  ?  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  defend  oer 
lives  or  property  from  any  particular  ^mr  ;  jfias 
any  suspicion  ofthio  neighbour,  or  that  iimiant. 
or  the  dher  invader  7  No— It  is  froai  m  prsciicBl 
conviction  of  the  common  depravity  ;  fienr  s 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dreed  <if 
pending  evil  arising  from  the  sense  oT 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  le 
acted  on  the  same  practical  principle  ? 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  de^edad  fiait 
of  our  species.    Why  in  the  fairest 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  ?  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  k 
ture  abolish  all  these  securities ;  if  not 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  yst 
at  least  between  friends  and  kindred,  and  ths 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  bat  beeanw 
of  that  universal  suspicion  hetween  man  aai 
man,  which,  by  all  we  see,  and  bear,  and  Mi 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  maisT 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  indwidmal  sus- 
picion, nay,  though  we  have  the  strooceet  per' 
oonal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledged  mnd- 
pie  of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  ite  basis.   ^  I 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were  from  my  brs> 
ther,*  is  the  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  ss 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  ftBa^ 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discovers  tbe  princi- 
ple, *  Think  every  man  honest,  bat  deal  whk 
him  as  if  you  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*    And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, would  not  have  Med  for  the  soetenaiMV 
of  man,  so  their  parchmente  would  not  hams  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  security  agaimt 
his  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  dodnm 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptores ;  ind 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  oontinoallyr 


*  Bishop  Butler  distinctly  declares  this  truth  to  be  evi- 
dent flrom  experience  as  well  as  Revelation,  *  that  tMf 
world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Ruin  ;*  and  k*  will  haard 
much  who  ventures  to  assert  that  Butler  defended  Cferii* 
tianity  upon  principles  unconsonant  to 
pAy,  or  sound  experience. 
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aiMrt  it;  and  that  in  inatanoea  too  nn^ 
to  be  all  of  them  brought  fbrward  here, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few ; 
w  that  the  wickednesi  of  man  was  great, 
d  that  everj  imagination  of  the  thoughta  of 
a  bflart  waa  only  evil  continually. — *  6<xl  look- 
upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  waa  corrupt ; 
r  €mU  Jis9h  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
rtli.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
mde  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  kirn  at 
m  hearU**  Thia  is  a  picture  of  mankind  6e/ere 
0  flooii,  and  the  doctrine  receives  additional 
MAfirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
11108  which  fblfewed  after  that  tremendous 
nd^pnaent  had  taken  place.  The  Psalms  abound 
a  lanientationa  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  They 
re  all  goDB  aside;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
ood,  DO  not  oneJ — ^  In  thy  eight,*  saya  David, 
ddreasing  the  Most  High,  *  shall  no  man  living 
e  justified.*  Job,  in  his  usual  loftv  strain  of  in- 
anrogation,  asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
te  eleaii«aiid  he  that  ia  born  of  a  woman  that  he 
ihoold  be  righteous  ?  Behold  the  heavens  are 
loi  c:lean  in  Hi$  sight,  how  much  more  abomi' 
sable  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
Ska  water.  *t 

Nor  do  the  Scripturea  apeak  of  this  corruption 
■0  ariaing  only  from  occaaional  temptation,  or 
frona  mere  eztrmsic  causes.  The  wise  man  tells 
oa,  that '  ibolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  ehUd  ;*  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the 
kemrt  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  deape- 
miely  wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  atatea  the 
doeCrine :  *  Behold,  I  ^as  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  ain  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Con 
lancaage  be  more  explicit  7 

The  New  Teatament  corroborates  the  Old. 

Our  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 

doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  aavourest  not  the 

things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man;* 

clearly  intimating,  that  the  waye  of  man  are 

oppoaitetothe  wayaofGod.    And  our  Saviour, 

in  that  aflbeting  discourse  to  his  disciples,  ob- 

aerves  to  them  uat,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 

made  different  from  othera,  therefore  they  must 

expeet  to  be  hated  by  those  who  were  so  unlike 

them.    And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 

an  another  proof  that  the  world  ia  wicked,  that 

oar  Lord  oonaidered  *  the  worUP  as  opposed  to 

him  and  to  his  disciples.    *  If  ye  were  of  the 

world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 

chosen  yon  ont  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 

hateth  yoo.*l    St  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 

church,  states  the  same  truth :  *  We  know  that 

we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 

wickedness.* 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state,  is 
likewise  repieeented  aa  in  a  atate  of  fuUt,  and 
under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  bslieveth  not  the  Son  ahall  not  aee  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
then who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will  not  as- 
awedly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Saviour's  anawer  to 

■ 

*  Genetii  vl. 

f  Ferhaps  one  neson  why  the  (kalu  of  the  moat  eini> 
seat  aainta  are  reeorded  in  Scripture,  ia  to  add  fteah 
«MflrmalloD  to  thiadoctrine.  If  Abraham,  Moaes,  Noah, 
B^ii,  David,  and  Peter  ainned,  who  ahaJl  we  pieaume 
to  tajr  baa  eaeaped  the  aniveraal  taint  1 
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such  cnrioes  inquirers  concerning  the  atate  of 
othera  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  atrait  gate.* 
It  is  eaough.  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  will 
*  judge  the  wqrld  in  righteousness,*  will  judge 
all  oMn  accord ing  to  their  opportunities.  The 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  sent  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the 
Gospel.  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darkneae, 
are  without  knowledge  of  hia  revealed  law,  oitr 
buainess  is  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselpes. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy  be 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Chriatian 
country,  abounding  with  means  and  ordinances, 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is 
our  business  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 
those  who  ahut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who 
close  their  ears  to  ita  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  paaaed  his  lift  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip- 
ture light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfruitful  pre* 
feasor  of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Gospel  holds  out. 

The  natural  state  of  man  ia  again  thoa  de- 
acribed : — *•  The  carnal  mind  ia  enmity  against 
God  I  (awful  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  pleaae  God.' 
What  the  apoetle  means  by  being  in  ihefleehy  is 
evident  by  what  followa ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whoae  hearta  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  be 
says,  *  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  apt- 
rit,  if  ao  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you ;' 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 
the  change  that  has  passed  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  so  great 
that  your .  state  may  properly  be  called,  *  being 
in  the  spirit*  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  aame  apoatle,  writing  to  the  churchea  of 
Galatia,  telle  them,  that  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  oppoaing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary to  each  other  :*  which  ipassage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  provea  the  necessity  of  divine  influ* 
ences.  And  the  apostle,  with  respect  to  him- 
self, freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle :  ^  O  wntoh. 
ed  man  that  I  am,  who  ahall  deliver  me  froD% 
the  body  of  thia  death  V 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
aed  this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scripturea  which 
apeak  of  mankind  aa  being  stnaera,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteoue  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  this  deprarity  of  human  na- 
ture may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  univereah 
This  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objectiona  a^rainst  the  truth  to  eetabliah 
that  which  it  was  mtended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scripturea  assert  respecting  the 
righteous  7  That  there  are  aome  whoae  princi- 
ples, views  and  conduct,  are  ao  difierent  from 
the  reat  of  the  world,  and  from  what  theira  them- 
selves  once  were,  that  theae  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.*  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
these  are  rinZess ;  on  toe  contrary  their  fendU 
are  firequently  mentioned ;  and  peraona  of  thia 
class  are  moreover  represented  aa  thoae  on  whom 
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a  g^reat  change  has  passed :  ii^  ha^gr  been  for- 
merly 'dead  in  treapaasea  and  sins;*  bat  as 
*  bsinjjr  DOW  called  out  of  darkness  uaio  Ugbt  ;* 
as  '  tranelated  into  the  kiiiffdo«i  of  Crod*s  dear 
Son;*  as  *  having  paeeed  from  death  t>  liie.' 
And  St.  Paul  pat  this  matter  gui  all  doabt,  bj 
expressly  asserting,  that  *Mcy  were  all  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

It  might  be  weH  to  ask  certain  persons,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
Mm  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there  were  many 
sinless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expect 
'  that  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  7  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  eaved 
involves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  al- 
ready in  health.)  '  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 
*they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
pepared  ibr  the  righteous.*  Bat  be  it  remem- 
bered, there  is  but  ens  tpay  to  these  blissful 
abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ : '  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
nen : — *  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
came  to  save  his  people/rom  Uuir  stns.'  When 
St.  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  *a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be. 
fore  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes  :*  that  one  of  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants informed  him  who  they  were : — ^These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
befiire  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  hun- 
ger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
•hall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
•hall  fbed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
aU  tears  from  their  eves.* 

We  may  gather  from  this  description  what 
•  these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were : 
•ibej  were  ^infal  creatures:  their  robes  were 
Aot  epotleee :  *  They  had  wa$ked  them,  and  made 
theni  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.*  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  suffering  people :  they  came  out  of 
freni  tribulation.  They  are  described  as  hav 
ittg  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 
*by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :**  as  they  who  'foU 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  :*  as  *  re- 
deemed from  among  men.*t  And  their  employ- 
menl  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  &rther  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
— *  Thi  gf^i  multitude*  dc.c  d&c  we  are  told, 
'  stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  !*  Here  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva. 
tion  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
of  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
ner :  *  Thou  wast  shin,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
*  Bev.  zil.  li.  t  Itev.  xiv.  4. 
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to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ** 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that 
description  than  redeemed  stxasra 
mittanoe  to  heaven  some  other 
which  the  Scriptures  point  out ; 
when  they  shall  arrive  there, 
be  their  employment,  that  they 
anthem  peculiar  to  themaelvee. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the 
of  high  imaginations,*  and  to 
than  this  reflection,  that  beavei 
Scripture  pointed  out  not  as  the 
innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of  the 
while  it  is  calculated  to  'exclude 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  the  Gospd.  is  ^ 
(he  most  suited  to  afford  comfort ;  tor  waic  ~ 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innocxoei^ 
could  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  at  ia  tbe 
mised  portion  of  faith  and  repentance, 
for  us  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  dfinarfi 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  compdlsd  n 
miss  it  7 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doelriie^ 
our  oorruption  produoes  many  ill  eflbeb^  id 
therefore  it  should  be  discouraged^^-Tliat  itdv 
neft  produce  those  ill  effects,  when  net  waum 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  urm  ihal  at- 
tempt to  show :  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  dk. 
served,  if  it  be  really  true  we  inaat  not  r^jedi^ 
on  account  of  any  of  these  snppoaed  ID  eean- 
quences.  T^ oth  may  often  be  attended  wilk 
disagreeable  effects,  but  if  it  be  troth  it  snrt 
still  be  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treaac 
exist  in  a  country,  eveiy  one  knowa  the 
greeable  efibets  which  wUl  follow  each  a 
tion ;  but  our  not  beUeving  sueh  t 
will  not  prevent  such  efitMst  fbHowinf  it :  ea  Ai 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  M 
oonseqnences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doetrioe  debases  mi 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  findiajr  hA 
with  the  building  is  only  another  war  cfSadm 
fault  with  the  architect  To  the  &st  part  m 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  wm 
be  really  a  corrupt,  fiJlen  being,  it  ia  propsr  to 
represent  htm  as  such :  the  fkntt  then  lies  ialki 
man,  and  not  in  the  doefrias,  which  only  slalv 
the  truth.  As  to  the  inftrenoe  whieh  is  s» 
posed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throwa  tba  Ml 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  ftlae  mf' 
position  that  man's  present  corni|it  alale  if  A* 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created;  Iki 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  '  God  made  mm 
upright,  but  he  hath  aoogfat  ovt  many  invai' 
tions.* 

It  is  Ukewise  objected,  that  ae  this  doelraa 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  o|MnioB  of  maskiadt  M 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  sad 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  tbit 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opinion  of  other  iM> 
than  it  gives  us  of  ourselves ;  and  such  vism 
of  onrsdves  have  a  very  salutary  eflbct,  ioia' 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  Am*- 
lity ;  and  hnmility  is  not  likely  to  produce  iU* 
will  to  others,  *  for  only  from  pride  oometheoa- 
iention  :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  us  of  hhd* 
kind,  it  represents  us  m  fMew-mffererw ;  td 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are 

*  Bev.  V.  9» 
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ift  mkent  is  not  ealcnktod  to  prodoce  hatred. 
The  trnm  ii,  theie  eflEeets,  where  they  hare  ec- 
toiHj  IbUowed,  have  followed  from  a  fidie  and 
fftrtul  view  of  the  rabject 

Old  persons  who^have  seen  nrachof  the  world, 
and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong 
in  their  belief  of  man*s  actual  oorraption;  bat 
■Dt  teking  it  op  on  Christian  gronnda,  this  be- 
lisf  in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  ma- 


temper  ;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
harsh  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion^  and  in 
too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
whieh  Roefaetooanlt  and  the  other  French  phi- 
lesophere  have  converted  this  doctrine:  their 
acute  minds  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
man,  and  they  saw  it  without  its  concomitant 
and  correcting  doctrine ;  the^  allowed  man  to 
be  a  depraved  creature,  but  disallowed  his  hiffh 
original :  they  found  him  in  a  low  state,  but  did 
net  conceive  of  him  as  having  fiiUen  from  a  bet. 
tir.  They  represent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apostate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
his  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
ealties  are  not  his  original  stater:  that  he  is  not 
such  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
but  such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
tbejf  know  that  he  has  not  even  now  lost  all  re- 
■nine  of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traeee  of  his 
divine  original,  but  is  stiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tion more  glorious 

Thaa  is  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  ftom  what  they/eeZ  all 
the  euU  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  Uiey  do 
not  know,  for  they  have  not  felt,  all  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capaMe  by  the  superinduction  of  the 
divine  principle :  thus  they  asperse  human  na- 
tore  instead  of  representing  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
4omg  it  is  they  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
nlor. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
eosed  of  being  a  gkwmy,  discouraging  doctrine, 
UDd  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort — Now  sup* 
pO0B  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  is 
It  nnj  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  elate  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
GM,  should  fod  tsnocislsf  alarmed  at  being  in 
nieh  a  state  7  Is  the  condemned  criminal  blamed 
beeanae  he  is  not  merry?  And  would  it  be  es. 
teemed  a  kind  action  to  persuade  hiin  that  he  is 
wi  ooodemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  7 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in- 
Mided  b]f  those  who  bring  it  forward. — ^Those 
rho  believe  this  doctrine  are  not  the  most 
^kMmy  people.  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
nflnance  or  the  Holv  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
lie  atate  as  it  really  is,  a  state  of  guilt  and  dan- 
;er,  it  is  natural  that  fear  should  be  excited  in 
lia  noind,  but  it  is  such  a  foar  as  impels  him  to 
flee  llrom  the  wrath  to  come  ;*  it  is  such  a  fear 
a  oKPved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  savins 
f  hia  house.*  Sudi  an  one  will  likewise  ibM 
MTWte  ;  not  however  ^  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
rhieh  work^  death,*  but  that  godly  sorrow 
rhich  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is  said 
ft  be  driven  to  deapair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
I  the  despair  of  his  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
.  ia  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merits 
rodu4ied  by  conviction  and  hnmility  which 


drives  him  taaeek  a  better  reib^ ;  and  rach  an 
one  is  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorious 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely, 

That  oon  so  lovvd  thb  woaLO,  that  hb  gavx 

HIS    ONLY    BBOOTTKN    SON,    THAT  WHOSOBVn  BK- 

uEvsn  ON  ^m  wamja>  nn  temmo^  but  havb 

BVXaLASTlNO  UVI. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  importanca 
to  form  juit  views*  for  as  it  is  the  only  doctrine 
which  can  keep  the  humble  penitent  from  de- 
spair, so,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre- 
sumption. In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
wa  must  not  fill  our  minis  with  our  own  rea- 
sonings  upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  bten  misled,  but  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  we 
shall  find  the  dditriim  4ated  so  plainly  as  to 
show  that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notions. 
Whikft  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  some,  it 
has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.  We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
passage  last  quoted  the  eource — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world ; — 19^0  the  Redeemer  was — the 
Son  of  God ;— *the  end  for  which  this  plan  was 
formed  and  executed — *  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
lifo. -As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *  He  would  have 
all  men  to  be  sav^  and  come  to  the  knowledra  • 
of  the  truth.* — *  He  would  not  have  anv  perira* 
but  that  all  should  pome  to  repentance.'  There 
is  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  if  kindness  anamercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart* 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulnevs. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with  . 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  fh>m  humbling 
views  of  their  bwn  unwortbiness,  might  be  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  •  Christ  died  for  aU  :*— that  *  he  Usted 
death  for  every  man  ;* — ^that  *  he  died  for  the  sine 
of  the  whole  toorld.*  Accordingly  he  has  com- 
manded that  his  gospel  should  be  '  preached  to 
every  creature  ;*  which  is  in  effect  declaringv 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded :  for 
to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  ofier  a  Saviour : — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  ofibrs  him- 
self  to  all,— declaring  to  *  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,* — *  Look  onto  me  and  be  saved.*  It  is 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  for  the  watU  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  rejeeU 
ing  him.  That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhappily  do^  who 
*  reject  the  counsel  of  GSod  against  themselves, 
and  so  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.* 

But  to  suppose  uat  because  Chrbt  has  died 
for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the  wholo 
world  will  therefore  be  eaved^  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.  In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 
'  Christ  died  fbr  all,*  we  have  likewise  this  awful 
admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the  rate,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it  ;*  which,  whether  it  be  understood 
of  the  immediate  reception  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
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the  final  ase  which  wu  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  girea  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  aU 
will  be  qualified  to  partake  of  its  promiaes.  And 
whilat  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Je- 
sus ;*  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *  WITHOUT  HOLINESS  NO  MAN  8^XL  BEE  THE 

LORD.* 

It  is  mnch  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
aeal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
have  materially  injured  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
holiness :  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
such  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us 
to  do.— But  do  tito  Scnptures  hold  out  this  Ian- 
guage  ? — •  Come,  for  til  things  are  ready,'  is  tlte 

Soepel  caH;  in  which  we  may  observe,  that  at 
le  same  time  that  it  telts  us  that  *  all  things  are 
ready,*  it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 

•  came,''  Food  being  prmndeW  for  us  will  not 
benefit  us  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
avail  us  that  *  Christ  our  passover  is  tacrijiced 
for  us,*  unless  *  we  keep  the  fetet* — We  must 
make  use  of  *  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
sin  and  uncleanness,*  if  we  would  be  purified. 

*  All,  indeed,  who  are  athirtt  are  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  life  fireely ;'  but  if  we  feel  no 
^thint;*  if  we  do  not  drink,  their  saving  quali- 
ties are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  m.  worldly  and 
fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian  An- 
tinomianism :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  salvation, 

*  founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  confi- 
dence in  what  Christ  has  done  and  sufiered  for 
US,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suffer- 
ing  had  been  to  emancipate  us  firom  all  obliga- 
tions to  duty  and  obedience ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinners,  we  might  therefore  safely 
and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
ourselves  with  now  and  then  a  transient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  our  unworthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  atone- 
ment  By  the  discharge  of  this  quit-rent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  refiige  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
enioyraent  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  where  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  *pro- 
duceth  chedienee,^  that  fiiith  which  *  worketh  by 
ove,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
is—*  Strive  that  you  may  •  enter  in ;'  •  So  ran 
that  you  may  obtain  ;'— •  Sojight  that  you  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life  :*— that  faith  which  di- 
rects us  *  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing;' — 
which  says,  '  untrk  out  your  own  salvation  :* — 
never  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  *  that  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.' 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  *  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 

/nrni  their  sins,*  not  in  their  sins. — Are  those 
rich  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  ofiers ; 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promises,  tendered  to  the  shthful? — ^No.  God 
will  have  all  his  gifts  improved.    Grace  must 
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be  used,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Ilifl 
thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  his  ftee 
clare,  that  '  those  only  who  do  his 
ments  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.*  Aaiii 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  dcrogsJMxrj  Isii 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  to  follow  hisejEajnple  Id  wA 
doing.  The  only  cantion  is,  that  i 
work  in  our  own  strength,  nor  bring^  in 
tribution  of  works  as  if  in  aid  of  the 
deficiency  of  His  merits. 

For  we  must  not  in  our  over-^ami 
that  because  Christ  has  *  redeemed  u»  Inm 
curse  of  the  law,*  we  are  therelbtra  witboA 
law.    In  acknowledging  Christ  slb 
we  must  Hot  forget  that  he  is  a  ]mw-gi 
and  that  we  are  expressly  cemmaiMied  * 
the  law  of  Christ  :*  if  we  wish  to  kAowr 
laws  are,  we  must  *  search  the  Scriptnrei^* 
cially  the  New  Testament ;  there  vre  sbaJl 
him  declaring 
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Our  Saviour  says,  that  *  except  a  mait  ba  htn 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  oCGod  :*  Ihrt 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  His  sntbon^^ 
calling  him  *  Lord,  Lord,'  that  will  avail  aay 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  oomonanda ;  IM 
any  thing  short  of  this  is  like  a  maxi 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  wfaeo  the 
come  on,  will  certainly  fidL    In  like 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the 
fsity  of  this  change,  which  they  deecribe 
the  various  names  of  *  the  new  man ;' 
new  creature  ;'t — Va   transformatiup   into  the 
image  of  God  ;*i — *  a  participation  of  the  dniam 
nature.*^    Nor  is  this  change  repraeentsd  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  change  of  religrioas  opi> 
nions,  not  even  in  being  delivered  over  fiem  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  es- 
changing  gross  sins  for  those  which  are  bok 
sober  and  reputable :  nor  in  renouncing*  the  M 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  ftgwi 
of  lifo;  nor  in  leaving  off  evil  practices  bocsaii 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  th^  » 
jure  their  credit,  health,  or  fortune ;  nor  doos  it 
consist  in  inoffensiveness  and  oblinng  mannctii 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  sutwan  relbnDa{ia& 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being*  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;'  in  being  *  oanfomed 
to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God :'  in  being  'eafl- 
ed  out  of  darkness  inlp  his  marvelloas  light* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  bs^ 
ning,  progress,  and  final  accomplishment  (for  it iv 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 


THE  INFLUENCES  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIUT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  mter  in* 
ability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids  which  ais 
held  out  to  us.  We  are  taught  that  *  we  ait 
net  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  oorsabeib 
hot  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'  And  when  we  ire 
told  that  *  if  we  live  after  the  flesh,  we  shall  di^' 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  that  it  it 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  *  we  must  mortify  the 


•  Ephesians,  iv.  24. 
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deeds  of  the  bo^y.*  Wb  are  likewise  caationed 
that  we  ^grieve  not  the  Holv  Spirit  of  Grod,* 
*  that  we  quench  not  the  Spirit*  By  all  which 
expressions,  and  many  others  of  like  Import,  we 
are  taught  that,  while  we  are  to  ascribe  with 
humble  gratitude  every  jrood  thought,  word,  and 
work,  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
not  to  look  on  such  influence  as  superseding  our 
own  exertions ;  and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may 
reject  the  gracious  offers  of  assistance,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caution 
VM  not  to  do  it.  The  scriptures  have  iUustrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  familiar  indeed,  but 
which  are  therefore  only  the  more  tondescend- 
ing  and  endearing.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  mv  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.*  Observe,  it  is 
not  said,  if  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  wiU 
force  open  the  door*  But  if  we  refuse  admit- 
tance to  such  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 
consequences. 

The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is 
the  more  to  be  prized  not  only  on  account  of 
our  own  helplessness,  but  fh>m  tibe  additional 
consideration  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
whom  the  Christian  has  to  contend  :  an  article 
of  our  faith  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
genend  disrepute  among  the  politer  class  of  so- 
ciety. Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached 
fto  the  very  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
were  exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  full 
proof  of  its  being  an  absolute  absurdity,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age.  And  it  requires  no  small  neatness  of  ex- 
pression and  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
▼cry  mention  tolerated ; — I  mean 

TBS  SCRIPTURS  DOOntlNK  OF  THK  XXISTENCX  AND 
raWER  OF  OUR  GRXAT  SFntlTUAL  KNXIIT. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
as  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
witchcraft : — by  the  fashionable  ChriBtian,  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  but  not  as  a  literal  truth ; 
and  by  almost  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pewB^  but  is  by  common 
consent  made  over  to  the  aUle§,  if  indeed  it  must 
be  retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre- 
sume to  suggest  to  ouF^ivines  that  they  would 
do  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  mo- 
dish curtailments  of  the  Christian  faith :  nor  to 
shun  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
it  consists  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
A  truth  which  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
imperceptibly  grows  less  and  less  important; 
snd  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more 
auid  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
itm  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
the  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne- 

Slected.  Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en- 
lusiasts  have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 
terms  and  awful  denunciations  with  a  violence 
and  frequency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
tt  gratification  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
and  anticipate  torments,  can  their  coarseness  or 
vulgarity  make  a  true  doctrine  false,  of  an  im- 
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portant  one  trifling?  If  such  preachers  have 
given  ofience  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma- 
naging an  awfiil  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  trA  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
been  absurdly  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  aasigned  as  a  reason  for  keepiBg  back, 
one  bv  one,  evdry  doctrine  of  our  holy  church ; 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  im- 
prudent advocates  or  weak  champions  1 

Be  it  remeralwred  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
is  not'  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  impucatiaii, 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  stands  nronunentlv  penmtyUd 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  The  devil*s  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  but 
visibly  and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which  are 
received  without  repugnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  unnseful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refhsing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  fiyr 
there  is  not  a  more  dangerous  illusion  than  to 
believe  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  of  iUusions, 
nor  a  more  alarminff  temptation  than  to  fimey 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  that 
our  blessed  Saviopr  having  himself  *  been  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver  those  who  are 
tempted.* 

To  return. — From  this  im|)erfect  sketch  we 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  U^ 
fallen  man  !  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want  I 
No  one  needs  now  perish  because  he  is  a  sinner, 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  for 
*  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin* 
*  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
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and  a  Saviour,  to  ^ive  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness of  sin.*  Which  passage,  be  it  obsemd, 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or- 
der  in  which  he  bestows  his  messings ;  he  givee 
first  repentance  and  then /orgteencf t. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
tliere  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
ness in  the  Christian  character,  tmit  a  few  natu- 
ral, pleasing  qualities,  not  cast  in  the  mould  of 
the  Gospel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fVagmenta,  or 
well-turned  single  limbs,  which  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parts,  for  want  of  that  oonnexicm  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualities 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apostle, 
afler  enumerating  everjr  separate  article  of  at- 
tack or  defence  with  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  put  on  *  the  whole  armour  of 
God.*  And  this  eompiUteneee  is  insisted  on  by 
all  the  apostles.  One  prays  that  his  converts 
may  *  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  the  whole 
will  of  God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per- 
feet  and  '«nitre,  wanting  nothing.' 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  expected 
any  convert  to  be  without  fauUe ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  to 
fbrm  so  nnfimnded  an  expeetation.    But  Chrifi* 
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tians  OHut  have  no  fault  in  their  principle  ;  their 
▼lews  mnet  he  oorrect,  their  propoeed  9chenu 
mint  be  fauItlesB ;  their  intention  must  be  sin- 
jrle :  their  ttandard  must  be  lofty ;  their  object 
Qittst  be  right ;  their  eiarit  must  be  the  high  call- 

2  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.*— JThere  must  be  no 
noed  evil,  no  tsarranted  defection,  no  toUraled 
impurity,  no  Aa6tluai  irregularity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  ought,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfeetion,  yet  the  scale  it- 
self must  be  correct,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  counting  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  nn^me.  Every  grace  must  be 
kept  in  exercise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
eztended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com-' 
priisfl  eontrary,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  irre- 
ooncilable  ezceUenoes,  that  those  which  seem 
so  inoompatiUe  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
being  inmates  of  the  same  breast  are  almost  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  instance ;  Christianity  requires  that  our 
faith  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
he  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
less seal  and  genuine  humility ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation ;  high  attain- 
ments in  goodness,  with  deep  consciousness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
sinful  i  with  a  willingness  to  forjfive  theoflfonder; 
aotive  virtue  ready  to  <2o  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  hear  all.  We  must  stretch  every  fa- 
ealty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  we  must  account  ourselves  unprofitable 
servants :  we  must  etrive  for  the  crown,  yet  re- 
oeive  it  as  a  gift^  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
ftet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  Lord's  talents,  we  must  *  commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still  :*  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  ooDiented  though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  snd  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  roust  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
services,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts,  but  the  power ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethies  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rules.' 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  should 
demand  with  ibar  and  trembling,  *  Who  is  soffi- 
cient  for  these  things  7'  Revelation  makes  its 
owB  reviving  answer, '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professors,  one  of 
whieh  afieot  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
n  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting -a  scene  of 
human  duties  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
Uioogh  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  d*)Ctrines, 
jet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  separate  and 
dieconneeted  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
iofliMOtial  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
that  beentinil  harmony  which  snbeiste  in  every 


part  of  Scripture  botweea  practiee  and  ki< 
the  religious  world  fbrnishee  two  ■ort*,^^ 
who  seem  to  enlist  themaehrea,  ■■  if  in  i 
tion,  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Pnol  and  ^ 
James;  as  if  those  two  g:reai  dnuopione cite 
Christian  cause  had  fought  fiir  two  uMlna 
Those  who  affect  respectively  to  bo  the  dsei|hi 
of  each,  treat  fiuth  and  works  bb  if  they  v«i 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  iiif  ipBTaMs  pa* 
Nay,  thej  go  farther,  and  set  Saint  Pnl  ^* 
rianoe  with  himself. 

Now  instead  of  reasonini^  cmb  the  pointt  ^* 
refer  to  the  apostle  in  questioQ,  ^rfao  hinesif  i»> 
finitely  settles  the  dispute.    The  apootoiic  eiii 
and  method  in  this  respect  deaarwa  noties  mi 
imitation:  for  it  is  observable  that  tfae 
parts  of  most  of  the  epistles  abotmd  in  the 
trincM  of  Christianity,  while  tboae  latter  d 
ters,  which  wind  up  the  subject.  ffThitiit  afl  Ihi 
duties  which  grow  out  of  them,  aa  tha  BBtsal 
and  necessary  productions  of  sach  a  liviof  n^* 
fint  this  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  pnr 
tice,  which  seemed  likely  to  vmitm^  haa  oa  the 
contrary  formed  a  sort  of  line  of  aupaiatina  b^ 
tween  these  two  orders  of  believara,  and  iBlie> 
duced  a  broken  and  mutilated  ayatanb    HflS 
who  would  make  Christianity  onnaiet  of  d» 
trines  only,  dwell  for  instance,  on  the  fint  ( 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro 
taining  exclusively  the  sum  and 
the  Goepel.    WhUe  the  mere  moraliolB,  vbe 
wish  to  strip  Christianity  of  her  loftj  and  a|i|«e 
priate  attribntea,  deUght  to  dwell  on  the  fwy* 
chapter,  which  is  a  table  of  dutiea,  aa  ojMslusne- 
ly  as  if  the  preceding  chapters  ms[de  no  part  if 
the  sacred  Canon.    But  Saint  Paol  hinaolC  vhs 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  me  any  of  his 
commentators,  settles'  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfth  grow  sal 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  antecedent  eieoea,  jost  si 
any  other  consequence  grows  out  of  its  esaMi 
And  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  indivisiUe  oaiM 
between  them  misfht  possibly  be  overlooked,  he 
links  the  two  distmct  divisions  together  by  a  1^ 
gical  *  therefore,*  with  which  the  twelfUi  begias: 
~' I  beseech  you  Oere/sre,' (that  ia,  as  the  etfbet 

of  all  I  have  been  inculcatin|[,)  *  that  yoa  pte* 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacnfioe,  aeoeptahh  Is 
God,'  dtc.  and  then  goes  on  to  enfiiroe  on  thes^ 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preeeh 
ing,  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virloo.  Ws 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seeme  on  the  oas 
hand,  to  be  the  only  moans  of  provontiag  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Christisn  k^ 
liness :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  leedisr 
doQ^rine  of  justification  by  faith,  fboai  the  dissd 
ful  danger  of  Antinomian  licentioosiieaB ;  evsiy 
human  ohliffation  being  thus  grafted  on  the  li^ 
ing  stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXL 

On  ike  duty  and  efietiey  ef  jwayer. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  topio 

.  *  This  ifl  the  Isaguags  of  ow  chaidi,  as  nsy  Is  MO 
in  ber  IStb  article ;  viz. 

Good  works  do  Epting  oat  neoeanrily  of  a  inM  aol 
lively  tkith ;  iniomaeh  that  by  cliem  a  Imiy  ftith  soy 
be  as  evideaUy  known,  Bs  a  ties  diseeraei  by  its  ML 
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wlmh  hia  been  ezhAosted  by  the  ablest  pens. 
But  u  «  work  of  thia  natare  aeeniB  to  reqaire 
that  10  important  a  subject  should  not  be  over- 
looked,  it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  man- 
oer  a  few  of  those  nianj  diffionities  and  popular 
objections  which  are  brought  forward  against 
the  use  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  thoee 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
pieU  and  unbeliefl 

There  is  a  daas  of  objectors  who  strangely 
profess  to  withhold  homage  flrom  the  Most  High, 
not  oat  of  contempt  but  reverence.  They  aflSct 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  God,  asserting  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  thought  he  stood  in  ncM  of  beiog  in- 
fermed  of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  from 
his  ^[oodness,  as  implying  that  he  needs  to  be 
pot  m  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  fer  such  poor  firail  beings 
IS  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
eonsider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis. 
dom  or  goodness  7  And  shall  we  erect  oursehes 
mto  judges  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri* 
botes  of  Him  before  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
with  self^basement  7  Will  he  thank  such  de- 
fenders  of  his  attributes,  whO|  while  they  profess 
to  reverence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  7  It 
eqght  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressiag  a  Being, 
who  knows  our  wants  better  than  we  can  ex- 
press  them,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
always  readj  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
unite  the  difierent  attributes  of  tho  Almighty : 
fbr  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth  prayer, 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  *to  him  all  flesh 
should  come.' 

It  is  objeotsd  by  another  class,  and  cm  the  spe- 
eious  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do  not 
always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
ae  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  such  insignificant  bein^  as  we  are  to  pre- 
mime  to  lay  ourpetty  necessities  before  tho  Great 
and  Ghmous  Grod,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
ooodesoend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
interfering  requesta  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  hu  ereatures.  Those  and  such  like  ob- 
jections arise  fhim  mean  end  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Greater  It  seems,  as  if  those  who 
make  them  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  as  themselvee  ;*  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
fcrm  a  certain  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
bat  of  a  great  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
wIks  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
ooneema,  is  obliged  to  nep^lect  small  and  indivi- 
daal  petitions,  because  his  hands  being  f\ill  he 
cnimot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
suffice  for  overy  thing  7  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
lie  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
amd  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  ID 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
object  of  his  undivided  attention. 

Tlieae  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Sn- 

16  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 

may  no  s^ak  without  ptofaneness,  would  re- 
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lieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  bis  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may ' 
be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  pots  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knot^ledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be- 
ing in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no  diffi^ 
culty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  than  a  single 
moment' of  time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
the  supposed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  those  of  an- 
other,  this  answer  seems  to  sogirest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  wnen  we  ask,  we 
do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;*  that  for  instance,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  fbr 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  in- 
terfere with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  ob- 
structs the  same  attainments  m  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *•  Father  if 'it  be  poaH- 
Us,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  NeveriheUttf 
not  my  totZZ,  but  thine,  be  done.'  By  thus  qua- 
lifying our  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  of  resignation  to  God  :  we  profess  not  to  winh 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
yet  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing so  far  as  it  is  consintx^nt  with  it  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  #bjection  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  snd  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  beisn  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
mutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fiu 
tal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis- 
turb the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  fra  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  woouJ 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immutable  snd  his  decrees 
unalterable,  therefore  our  aeHon$  can  produce 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  owlT  state.  Weak 
as  well  as  impbus  reasoning !  It  may  be  quee- 
tioDod  whether  even  the  modern  Freooh  and 
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Gemuui  philoeophera  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Gt)d,  if  they 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  atlributee.  The 
tnUh  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  disooverable  without 
any  depUi  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  reconcile  the  omniscience  and  decrees 
of  Grod  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
he  cannot  reconcile  them,  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an  hum- 
ble Chriiitian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
OS,  *  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
nnto  you,*  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever 
aince  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders- 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  In  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
God,  do  not  so  much  afiect  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  Ifl  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  the  |^rd  will  not  hear  me.*  For 
the  chief  doubt  and  difficalty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God's 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upriffht,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  m  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  belongs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fate  maintain  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
humble  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that**  the  very  hairs  of  his  hesd  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
&lls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  heart- 
cheering  promise ;  that,  as  *  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God's  toilling- 
fuu  and  mapotDer  to  help  us ;'  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  cauing  God  by 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readineea  to  help  his  children :  and  the  animat- 
ing conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  powety  rescues 
us  fW>m  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  bis  dbUity  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  Grod  and  his  ra- 
tional  creatures :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  ftie  of  the  highest  magnificence, 
the  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the^omppiBof  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 


Ihik  of  communication  bet^reen  'the  Is^  wL 
lofly  One  who  inhabiteth    eternity,  aoi  Aa 
heart  of  the  '  contrite  in  which  lie  ddfkb  ft 
dwell.*    He  knows  that  this  inexplicahfe  wm 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  essntnfr 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  pn^ctj 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  bat  ^vhile  be^ 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  leaned  hr 
fine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpeane  praysd 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoniiig  on  Ik 
manner  in  which  he  derives  b^efit  fitsn  % 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  tiU  he  cbb  gmi 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  d%e«tioB;k 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat  Is 
nourished  him ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philosophs, 
who  may  choose  to  defer  his  noeal  till  he  ks 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  th»  inlsria 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  » 
plain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spixitoal  lift  ea 
no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitiisl  ptays, 
than  those  of  his  natural  life  without  fieqasai 
bodily  nourishment  He  feels  reooivmticB  wat 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  ^ipooiei 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case  as  in  Ike 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  soul  cm 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers  k^  is 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prayen  of  a  distui 
day,  than  his  body  by  the  oZimeitf  of  a  diilsBf 
day. 

Butr  there  is  one  motive  to  the  dotj  in  ipes- 
tion,  far  more  constraining  to  the  trae  bebew 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  i8»> 
perious  than  any  argument  on  its  atility,  thsa 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  thui  my 
experience  of  its  consolations.     Profer  %m  tit 
command  of  God ;  tlie  plain,  positive,  repsslsd 
iniunction  of  the  Most  High,   who   declare^ 
'  He  will  be  inquired  of.*    This*  is  enoQgft  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  eves 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  st- 
tached  to  the  command.    But  in  this  ease^  to 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  is  as  dear 
as  the  precept :  *  Asifc,  and  ye  shall   leeetag 
eeek^  and  ye  shall  >ind — Knock,  and  it  shafl  A> 
opened    unto   you.*    This   is   encoaragenwot 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.    As  to  the  siss- 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  wftft 
the  general  scheme  of  God*s  plan  in  the  gofem- 
ment  of  human  affiiirs ;  how  God  has  left  hiin* 
self  at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  prayer  with  hv 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  does  not 
very  critically  examine,  bis  precise  and  imnie- 
diate  duty  being  to  pray,  and  not  to  examine; 
and  probably  this  bemg  among  the  *  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God,*  and  not  to  us,  ii 
will  lie  hidden  among  those  numberless  myste- 
ries which  we  shall  not  fuUy  understand  till 
faith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  hnmbls 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  ror  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God '  which  cannot  lie,* 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  effictcf 
of  prajer  in  obtaining  blessings  and  avertiof 
calamities,  both  national  and  mdividual :  it  ii 
enough  for  him  tp  be  convinced  experimentill^f 
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hf  that  internal  evidence,  which-  is  perhaps 
paramoant  to  all  other  evidence,  the  oomfbrt  he 
nimflelf  has  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
oomfbrts  have  &iled : — and  above  all  to  end  with 
the  eanie  motive  with  which  we  be^n,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  he  reqoires  for  the  perfbr. 
inanoe  of  any  dnty — it  is  motive  enough  for 
him — that  thus  tailh  the  Lord.  For  when  a 
aerioQs  Christian  has  once  got  a  plain  nnequivo- 
cal  command  from  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
never  suspends  his  obedience  while  he  is  amus- 
ing himself  with  looking  about  for  subordinate 
motives  of  action.  Instead  of  cnriously  ana- 
lyainflT  the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers 
how  he  shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points 
at  least  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
Chat  *  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  not  igno- 
rant?)  have  fufthing  to  do  with  the  law  but  to 
ifht^it? 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
Terting  any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to  build 
practical  consequences  on  the  admisssion  of 
theoi,  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
■8  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said  *to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
ean  only  sajjr,  that  they  little  know  what  thev 
loee^  The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
negleet  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
aider  their  latter  end !' 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  fkith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
ia  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 
*  They  do  not  find,*  say  they,  *  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  before 
they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  tutd  no  en- 
eonragement  to  go  on.*  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encoura^ment;  they  do  not  know 
how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  thev  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  reUrd  their  ruin.  Or  they 
do  not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,* 
or  that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  fiur  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer*  because 
he  is  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
quest; for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
passion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  oflen  dis. 
appomts  his  most  ft,voured  children  by  giving 
them,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  knows  is 
really  good  for  them.  The  froward  child,  as  a 
pious  preUte*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 
blade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 
ing it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
oouragemeDt  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 

•  Bishop  HaU. 
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of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment rather  stimulated  than  stopped  hie  prayers- 
Tboogh  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  elo- 
quence he  exclaims,  *■  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgment,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  doty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabtod  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  m  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ob- 
jections which  we  have  stated  against  the  use 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  it;  who  yet  take  it  up  oB  as  low  ground  as  itf 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety ; 
who  while  they  oonsidsr  prayer  as  an  indispen- 
sable form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  u  in- 
tended to  produce?  Many  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  fVom  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hvpocrisy 
who  aciopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  so  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  on 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  doty ;  and  they  profess  to 
borrow  from  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passages  which  ^ave  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  lo  their 
orifiinal  design,  none  have  been  seised  upon 
wiUi  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  '  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  praj^ers  ;*  as  well  as 
on  those  '  who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking.*  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  were 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour 
never  meant  those  severe  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fower  words,  however,  so  Sttle  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  afiecting  specimena 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican » 
^1  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  yerj  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perbape 
is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  smner, 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  par- 
doned sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  ful- 
ness of  ols  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg- 
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MMnta.  Efen  the  Binoerest  Christian,  when  he 
widies  to  find  his  heart  warm,  baa  often  to  la- 
ment iti  ooldnesB.  Though  he  feel  that  he  haa 
xeoeived  much,  and  has  uerefbre  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  onoe  to  brinr 
his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  jposture  as  shaU 
fit  it  fyf  tlie  solemn  business ;  ror  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.  His  thoughts 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,* 
and  must  be  recalled ;  his  heart  perhaps  *sleep- 
«th  and  must  be  awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant 
too  will  labour  to  afiect  and  warm  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitation  of  Ae  holy  men  of  old. 
like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
tbd  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti. 
menta  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  hu* 
mility  in  his  own  soul.*  He  will  labour  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same  holy 
afieotioDs.  •  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
Iwaven  and  earth.*  A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru- 
pulously limit  itself  to  the  mere  hwinets  of 
praver,  if  I  may  so  speak.  It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  merely  spreading  out  its  own  neoes- 
cities,  but  expands  m  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them* 
The  humble  supfrfioant,  though  he  be  no  longer 

Svemed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet  grieves  to 
d  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.  ^  Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
oMnse  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
▼ision  which  is  made .  for  them  in  the  Grospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those 
strong  motives  fbr  love  and  gratitude,  alas !  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility,  his  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore  the 
Kttleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  awa^  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer. The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
«nd  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  is  boi  dust  and  ashes.  How  can 
even,  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhape 
from  listenmg  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow- 
worms,  acknowledge  befefe  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
einners  7  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  hreviW  and  not  length  mi|^ht  constitute 
hypocrisy.  Kven  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
pnjer  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from 
whieh  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt  Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  after  he 
had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  widi  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain 
and  impertinent  thoughts  which  had  thrust 
themselves  in  amongst  them.  So  that  such  an 
one  will  indeedf  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distnctionsi  feel  deep  oocasion  with  the  prophet 

*SCIiroB.xv.5tO. 


to  ask  fergifsness  fer  *  the  miqui^  of  Im  &i^ 
things  :*  and  would  find  cause  oooagh  fer  \mm 
liation  every  night,  had  he  to  lament  tfaesisBrf 
his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petitioQ  as  *  Lri 
help  my  unbelief^  if  thesuppUcant  be  iBSsh^ 
py  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  iiyvii 
such  strong  faith  thai  his  very  sool 
the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw 
which  may  be  withheld  flngm  the 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  msmi 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  thotj  be  Iseg  e 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be.  Hat  I 
is  the  duire  0/  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  ssort 
communion  between  Grod  and  the  aoiil«  wkadia 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  reU^fiosK  ;  thim  a 
the  Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting  that  skal 
measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that  it  1 
says,  *  Fray  without  ceasuDg* — *'  Pray 
— *  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where*- 
nue  instant  in  prayer.* 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objedors  le 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unairakrneii  ff 
protract  aflfoctions  already  excited  (lor  *  sete  i» 
petitions*  are  such  as  awaken  or  expreee  no  asv 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  porpoes)  then  as 

*  repetitions  not  to  be  condemned.     And  lltf 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  wamin|r 

*  bug  prayers  and  repetitions*  in  the 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  hie 
tice;  for  once  we  are  told  *he  oontiniied  si 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  ^ 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  saii 
'He  prayed  the  third  time,  uang  tie  sane 
isords.** 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  cooras  Ai 
Christian  graces  gain  feroe  and  vigour  by  beiof 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  musteml  in  pnT?"* 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  proausai;  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  ialv- 
course  with  God,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayai 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  encoorager of 
holiness.  -  *  If  I  regard  .iniquity  in  my  heart  tks 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.' 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-feld  property  ct 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  tfai 
blessings  we  pray  fer,  in  case  we  should  stttia 
them ;  and  of  fortifying  and  disposing  it  to  soK 
mit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it  ahoold  beUi 
pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  fiir  from  keefMi^ 
us  from  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of  unmr* 
thiness,  that  the  humihty  growing  on  this  very 
consciousneBs  is  the  truest  and  strongest  ineea- 
tive  to  prayer.  There  is,  fer  our  example  aad 
encouragement,  a  beautif\il  union  of  feith  aad 
humility  in  the  prodigal — ^'I  have  ainned  agauat 
heaven  and  befere  thee,  and  am  no  more  mahhy 
to  be  (wlled  thy  son.*  This  as  it  might  seem  to 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  suppose' 
to  promote  unwillingnees  to  ask  it;  but  Ike 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  eontnry 
conclusion—'*  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father  i* 

Prayer,  to  make  it  accepted,  requires  neitlMr 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  langua^ ;  but  sorrow  fbr 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.    It  is  the  cry  of  die-  -^ 
tress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abaseoieot  of  eoo-  * 
trition,  the  energy  of  gratitude.    It  is  not  u 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nor  as 

•  Matt  xzvl.  44.  * 
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exerciM  of  ingemiity,  nor  an  effort  of  the  me- 
mory j  bat  the  devoat  breathing  of  a  soal  ttrnck 
with  a  venae  of  ita  own  miaer^,  and  of  the  inii- 
nite  holinees  of  Him  whom  it  la  addreaaing  f  ex- 
perimentally GODvinced  of  ita  own  emptineaa, 
and  of  tlie  abundant  lulneaa  of  God.  It  ia  the 
oomplete  renunciation  of  eelf,  and  the  entire  de- 
pendence on  another.  It  ia  the  voice  of  a  beg. 
gar  who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  ainner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  haa  nothiog  to  offer  bat 
sin  and  aorrow;  nothing  to  aak  but  ibrgivenesa 
wad  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
miaes  of  the  Gospel  in  ue  death  of  Christ  It 
never  aeeka  to  obtain  ita  object  by  diminiahing 
the  ifiiilt  of  ain,  but  by  exalting  the  merita  of  the 
Saviour. 

But  aa  it  ia  the  effect  of  prayer  to  ejnand  the 
affectiona  aa  well  aa  to  Banetijy  them ;  me  bene- 
volent  Chriatian  ia  not  satisfied  to  commend 
liimaelf  alone  to  the  divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  ia  Aill  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  ita  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
hlmaelf  he  wiahea  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  preaent  the  whole  human  race  aa  objecta  of 
divine  compaasion ;  but  eapecioUy  the  faithful 
fiillowera  or  Jeaoa  Christ  Religion  makea  a 
nun  ao  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  be  therefore  spiritualizea  the  social  af- 
fections, by  adding  intcrceaaory  to  personal 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  fbr  others 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercismg  and  en- 
larging  our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  lor  whom  we  ask  them.  It  ia 
unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  numberleas 
inatanoea  with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
efficacy  of  intercession :  in  which  God  haa  pro- 
ved the  truth  of  his  own  asaurance,  that  *  his  ear 
was  open  to  their  cry.'  I  shall  confine  myaelf 
to  a  few  observationa  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
him  who  offers  it  When  we  pray  fbr  the  object 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalti  love  into  rehgion ;  when  we  pray  fbr  those 
with  whom  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  of  envy,  and  bids 
the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside: 
when  we  pray  for  our  country,  it  sanctifies  pa- 
triotism :  wbien  we  pray  for  those  in  aufh,ority,  | 


it  fidds  a  divine  motive  to  human  obedience : 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  enemies,  it  soflens  the 
savageness  of  war  and  molifies  hatred  into  ten- 
derness, and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  those  who  have  oflfonded  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  fbr  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  arer  the  faithflil  fbUowera  of  the  aame 
Divine  Master  pray  fbr  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti- 
ful idea  of '  the  communion  of  saints.*  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enrichea  the 
Christian  than  tiie  circulation  of  this  holv  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  for  his  Christian  fViends,  that  he  is 
also  reapmg  Uie  beneit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 

Some  are  fbr  confining  their  intercessions  on- 
ly to  the  good,  as  if  none  tet  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  pravera.  Merit !  who  haa 
HI  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  sight  of 
God,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  claim,  be- 
fbre  a  Being  of  auch  transcendant  holinesa,  that 
*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight  ?'  And 
if  we  wait  fbr  perfbot  hdiness  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  creatures  prar 
at  all  to  Hiu  *  who  chargeth  the  angels  wita 
follv !' 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  ahe  eamesUy  implores 
that  Being,  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  mstnimental  to  his  glory,  to  bless  this 
humble  attempt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this 
work  or  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ; 
and  that  thoae  who  peruse  these  pagea  may  put 
up  a  petition  fbr  her,  that  in  the  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  w^at  she  her- 
self did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 
'  not  fbr  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,'  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Grsat 
Intxrcsssor. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OR  TBI  INFLUZNCI  OF 

THE  REUGION  OF  THE  HEART 

> 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The, fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifiea  and  rectifiea  it^  and  fVom  the  Heart,  thoe 
rectified,  growa  a  conformity  in  the  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions* — Sir  Matthew  HoWm 
Cimiemplatiani, 


PREFACE, 


An  eminent  nrofbsaor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order 
that  he  might  warn  it    The  writer  of  the  fidlowing  pages  might,  with  &  more  justice,  ofo  a 
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Bimilar  dedaratioii,  u  an  apology  for  so  repeatedly  treating  on  the  important  topicB  of 
and  morals 
Abashed  by  the  eqaitable  precept. 

Let  thoM  teach  otben  who  themaelTos  ezeel— 

abe  is  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  patting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  aak,  in  Om 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate,  *  They  that  spe«k  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  finis  T 
can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  nune^ 
divine,  which  immediately  follow : — *  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Tet  althoiigli  it  be 
that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it.  It  is  bedcr  to 
have  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  kti 
serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  life,  that  it  is  not  Isli 
despised.' 


The  world  does  not  require  so  mnch  to  be  informed  as  reminded. .  A  remembraneer  OByte 


almost  •  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  leas 

man  whose  emplovment  it  was,  statedly  to  prochum  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  kxmv 

ART  MORTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impreasioD,  might 
produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoaesioncxl  orations  of  his  i» 
mortal  assailant— 

whose  resif  tlesi  eloqaence 
Shook  th*  arnnal  and  flilmined  over  Greece 
To  Maoedon  and  Artazeriee*  throne. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  otihe  kin^,  lbs 
simple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  inevilsfcli 
and  how  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  db^ 
narch,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  ova  ^ 
pointment 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  do  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  praetieBL 
Gontending  solely  for  those  indispensable  points,  which  by  involving  present  duty,  involve  iiitaie 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  &r  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics; 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  dispuUtion  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  aii^ 
derate.  Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  eiUier,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  ibr  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  axe  broofffat 
into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a  harsher  censure  Uian  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  am 
to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leadixiff  object  is  human  applause,  it  mjght 
answer  best  to  be  exclusively  atteched  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  Isasl, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  Is 
contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  die- 
approbation  of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  ones 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — ^too  much  attach- 
ed  to  opinions,  and  too  indifferent  about  them  ^--as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Christiaii- 
ity  by  labouring  to  esteblish  ite  peculiar  doctrines;— as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  by 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusively ; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  Kttle  impor- 
tance ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation ; — as  having  made  practice  every  thing ;— «s 
having  made  it  nothing. 

Whil^  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  bein^  latitudinaxian  in  one  party,  it  really  u  so  in  another. 
In  one  it  exhibite  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  that  indifference,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearlv  of  the  same  valofl^ 
indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-eom- 
placent  notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religkias  strictnesi^ 
sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  bo  said  to  saffer  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by 
which  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disgruises  her  divine  cha. 
raoter,  and  speculatively  adopto  the  nggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  by  that 
indiscriminate  candour,  thai  conceding  slackness,  which,  b^  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  at 
tributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something  which,  instosd 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  Christ,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  adopt 
her. — The  one  distorta  her  lovely  lineamenta  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
gloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not  her  own,  renders  her  form  in- 
distinct, and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she  eioites  little  affecticA ;  in  the  lat- 
ter she  u  not  recognized. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  must  die  soon,  to  QuristiaM 
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rho  must  die  certalily.  She  tiustf  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  erecting  herself  into  a  cen- 
but  be  considered  as  one  who  writes  with  a  real  oonsciopsness  that  she  is  far  from  having 
~  ed  the  attainments  she  sargests ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  ont  a 
ard  too  likely  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superi- 
lAty,  but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cau- 
loia  others.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of 
LietAtion ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  £r  from  fancying  herself  exempt  from  the 
twils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very  feeling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  de- 
Inealion.  Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  dis- 
loalification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  tp  point  out  dangers  to  others.— -If  the  patient  cannot 
ay  clown  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reiffning  msease,  much  less  effect  the  cure ;  yet  from  the  symp- 
Dms  common  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours. under  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ikg  to  it  He  may  treat  the  case  feefingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience, 
m  dolaalt  of  skilj :  he  may  insist  on  the  vsJue  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  reoom- 
attend,  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit 

^*Tlie  subjects  considered  in  this  treatiie  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex< 
lia.usted,'by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility;  by  able 
professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style^  and  invigorated  with  all 
tbe  powers  of  argument 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
■trengthen  the  pause  ? — *  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old* 


metimes  the  reason  why  the  *  better'  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  whifh  but 
too  oflen  sup^sedes  merit  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  ^degree  of  at- 
tention to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  clad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  twen  accus- 
tomed. 

Tlie  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  friends* — ^  Where 
ii  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  7*  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connexions  which  made 
the  honour  and  happihess  of  her  youthful  days.    Fresh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  society.    She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  afiectionifte  reij^ard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable 
ytnMng  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
Is  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  reelings  of  endeared  acquaint- 
ance, which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  if 
it  does  not  impart  new  forcv  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  which 
are  known  7    Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beydhd  the  transient  period  of 

fireaent  intercourse.    It  would  shed  a  rav  of  brightness  on  her  partin?  hour,  if  she  could  hop^ 
hat  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might 
he  of  oseUo  any  one  of  them ;  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  ex- 
erted in  theif  service.    This  would  be  remembering  their  mend  in  a  way  which  would  evinoe 
the  highest  affection  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself. 
Bariey  Wood,  Biareh  Ut,  1811. 
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oa  THE  mrLUKNci  or  thk  rkugion  or  the  heart  on  the  conduct  or  the  life. 


CHAP.  I. 

CAn'sf taatf y  an  vultrnal  principU, 

Christianitt  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original.  It  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 
gradoos  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Author  is  GM.  It  was  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  as  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
aeoomplishment  It  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated 
was  established.  It  was  ratified  by  Uie  blood  of 
its  author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  con- 
sistent  Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  I^  worship 
is  spiritual.  Its  services  reasonable,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  tiia^Uthfol,  and  the  everlasting  mise- 
ly  to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusion  with 


power,  fbr  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  oould 
not  be  in  any  leajpie  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  tbe  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp- 
tiness of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  sufficed  fbr  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  the  perusal  of  states,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  fresh  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
brinrs  a  fi^h  assurance  of  his  condemnation. 
Thrchief  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  fbr  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to 
hold  out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty.  It 
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doa  not  proceed  from  a  BOppoatiaii  but  a  fiuit; 
not  apon  what  might  have  Boited  roan  in  a  state 
of  pnritj,  bat  npon  what  is  saitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fiillen  state. 

This  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
oonibrmity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselFos,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives,  and  to  answer  secular  purpose^  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decendes. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  ima^e  of 
God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ.  It 
is  considering  him  as  our  sanctifioation,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavonrini^  to 
live  to  him  here  that  we  may  live  with  him 
hereafter.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  tO  surrender 
oar  will  to  hb,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  oar  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Siriptares  declare  to  be  necessary,  they  repre- 
•eot  to  be  not  so  mach  an  old  principle  improved, 
ae  a  new  one  cieated ;  not  educed  out  of  the 
fnrmec  fbaracter,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
■ThiM  change  ii  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of.laBfnaffe,  and  under  diftrent  figures  of 
speeeh.  Its  being  so  frequently  described,  or 
i%liratiiily  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
toe  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ought  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  ia  some- 
tfanea  conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
anabgy  betweenr  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
The  same  Spirit  which  in  the  creation  of  ue 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
Mw  heart  and  a  new  life.  Bv  this  operation 
tbe  afibotions  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse— his  dark  understanding  isillu- 
minatBd,  his  rebelUous  will  is  subdued,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  b 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in- 
clinations  are  sanctified;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end. 
Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  Gqfi  the  object  of  his 
ftars.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties 
are  pressed  into  the  new  service.  The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.  Tlie  whole  inter- 
nal fVame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
sublimer  aim ;  his  aspirations  a  loflier  flight ; 
his  vaciUating  desires  find  a  fixed  object ;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  tff  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
come its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
In  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
mand to  overcome  it  also :  but  as  he  did  not 
ive  the  command  without  the  example,  so  he 
not  give  the  example  without  the  ofier  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal proftwion  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  but 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
▼ice.  It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedica#sn. 
It  puts  the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
a  pew  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
the  world  while  he  lives  in  it.  It  disperses  the 
illusion  of  sense,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  realities 
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in  the  place  of  those  shadopB  which  he  han 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  world  as  a  soene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  ereature,  J< 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  wludi 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  any  at 
least,  which  has  not  Uiis  for  its  end  and  object 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Gospel  has  pre- 
sented to  08,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  ettrth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  iDoe- 
trate  by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  bin  deaths 
and  to  coneommatii^l^  his  resurtection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  alw|ys  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  progress  to'  be  such  as  the  Gospel 
annexes  to  the  transforming  power  of  true  re- 
ligion, it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  priiu 
ciple,  but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfectly  subdued  corruptions  of  the  Cluri». 
tian.  Those  who  a^e  very  sincere  are  still  verj 
imperfect  Thev  aridenoe  their  sincerity  bj 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attaimnents^ 
by  lamenting  ue  remainder  of  their  oorreptioosk 
Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the  vrorU 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  his  aeai^ 
whom  it  ridicules  fi>r  beilg  enthusiastic  in  Jiis 
aims,  and  rigid  in  his  praetioe,  is  uawaidj 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  ground.  B(s 
would  bear  tlyeir  censure  more  cheerfully,  bvt 
that  he^eels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di. 
rection.  He  is  secretly  abasing  himself  before 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  ni  enough  thai 
principle  which  he  Ts  accused  of  carrying  loo 
far.  The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficieaey. 
He  is,  alas !  too  commonly  right  Hif  enemioe 
speak  of  him  as  they  hrar.  He  jodges  of  him. 
self  as  he  feels,  fiat  though  humbled  to  llie 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthinesi^ 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
hii  might*  *He  has,*  says  the  TetoraUe 
Hooker,  *  a  Shepherd  full  of  kindness,  fall  of 
care,  and  fMl  of  power.'  His  prayer  is  not  fer 
reward  but  pardon.  His  plea  is  not  merit  hot 
mercy ;  but  then  it  ia  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by 
the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believen. 

The  mistake  of  manji  in  religion  appears  te 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  tte  beginning. 
They  do  not  la^  their  foundation  in  the  pegwia» 
sion  that  man  is  by  neftore  in  a  slate  of  aliena- 
tion  from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  as 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creature.  They  al- 
low that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  deny 
that  be  requuee  a  thorough  reaovation  gf 
heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  graft- 
ed on  any  other  stock  than  the  apostacr  of  roan. 
The  design  to  reinstate  bcunge  who  nave  not 
fallen ;  to  propose  a  restorAtion  withcmt  a  ote- 
vioos  loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radical 
disease,  b  altogether  an  incongruity  which 
would  seelh  too  palpable  to  reqaire  «**"fl^fvtin% 
did  we  not  so  freoaently  see  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption maintamed  by  those  who  deny  thsi 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  f. redemption. 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach  de- 
liverenoe  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  no 
captivity;  and  *the  opening  of  the  prisoB  to 
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mn  that  worpbamiA*  had  ther^beeo  no  priaoii, 
■d  wnmn  been  in  no  bonda||e7 
JWe  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doo- 
ine  in  qnettion  as  a  bold  charge  against  our 
^tvatcnr.  But  maj  we  not  Tentore  to  ask,  Is  it 
Dt  a  bcdder  charge  against  Grod's  goodness  to 
raeniiie  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
rieked ;  and  against  God's  veracity  to  Mlieve, 
aat  having^  miule  such  beings  he  pronoonced 
bem  *  good  ?*  Is  not  that  doi^ine  more  reason- 
hie  which  u  expressed  or  implied  in  every  port 
€  Seriptore,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  our 
irai  parent  has  been  entail«9on  his  whole  pos- 
erity ;  that  from  this  oanrnption  (though  only 
lunlBhable  for  their  actual  offbnoes)  they  are  no 
nore  exempt  than  from  natural  death  7 

We  nniat  not,  however,  think  falsely  of  our 
latore;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Our  original  brightness  is  obscured,  bat  not  ex- 
tinginahed.  If  Yn  consider  ourselves  in  our 
nataral  state,  oor  estimation  cannot  be  too  low : 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
bought,  we  ean  hardly  oiirrate  ourselves  in 
the  Tiew  of  immortality. 

If^  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  left  as  to  the 

coaaequeoees  of  our  nataral  state,  we  might, 

with  BBore  caloar  of  reason,   have  matinied 

against  bis  jastice.   "Bot  when  we  see  how 

graciondy  he  has  tarned  our  ver^  lapse  into  an 

oecasion  of  improving  oar  condition ;  how  f^om 

this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 

greater  good  than  we  had  lost;  how  that  life 

whidi  ^^0brftited  may  be  restored ;  how  by 

grafting  the  redemption  of  «ian  on  the  very  cir- 

eomstance  of  his  fall,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 

capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 

he  baa  fbrleited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 

that  fhira  which  he  fbll^ — ^What  an  impression 

doee  this  give  as  of  the  immeasarable  wisdom 

aadgoodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 

of  Christ 

The  rdigicm  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  reoommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
'  uiMerilood,  and  not  seldom  misrepreasnted.    It 
has  been  described  as  an  nnprodaettve  theory, 
and  ridicoled  as  a  fancifbl  extravagance.    For 
tiie  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  called,  T%e  re- 
l^ian  of  the  Heart* — TTiere  it  subsists  as  the 
Ibantain  of  spiritual  lift;  thence  it  sends  forth, 
ae  from  the  mntral  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  lift  and  warmth  throagh  the  whole  frame ; 
there  is  the  soul  of  virtae|<fter«  is  the  vital  princi- 
pie  which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 
This  religion  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solatioQ  of  the  pious  believer  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.    That  it  has  been  perverted  £ith  by  the 
doistered  and    the   undoistered    mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
activity of  life,  makes  nothing  against  theprin- 
dple  itsdf.    What  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat  has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  its  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
against  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
■want  to  oppose  7 

But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  Uameable  excess 
by  the  pioos  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  ftnatic,  and  abused 
to  the  most  pemictoas  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance has  fhrnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
fdigioii,  arguments  or  rather  invectives,  against 


4he  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuine  piety* 
They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality ;  ridiciP 
loos  as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mind ; 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de- 
structive as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  fbundedi 
then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — then  were  Home,  and  Porteus, 
and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Herbert;  Hopkins,  Ldghton,  and  Udier; 
Howe,  and  Baxter ;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper ; 
then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  r(^ 
fbrmefs  and  the  fathers;  then  were  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles;  then  was  the  diiciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himselA- 
I  shudder  at  the  ami^ification^ry  speculatisti, 
frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue^  and  sub- 
verters  of  the  public  weaL 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  nj^ 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  l»  be  com^aa* 
sioaated.  Their  belief  that  no  such  principle 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  eflectuallv  prevent 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  wMIe  fhey 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene- 
ral judgment  Not  being  sensible  of  their  re- 
quired dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  ita  impossibility  in  au 
cases.  Tliis  persuasion,  as  long  as  they  main- 
tain it,  will  assuredly  exdnde  the  reception  of 
divine  truth.  What  they  assert  can  be  true  in 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Their 
hearts  will  be  barreil  against  any  influence  in 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  believe.  They 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ex- 
cept in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  u  the  decided  lan- 
guage: They  will  not  addict  themselvgi  to 
those  pious  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ex- 
ercises which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thus 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid  the  way  which 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory, 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.  But  let  notihe  formal  religionidi  who 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  Uie  spiritual  mercies  of 
God,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.  His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  nomore 
proof  that  no  such  state  exista,  than  it  is  a  proof, 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genial  dimate 
have  no  existence,  because  the  inhabitante  of 
the  fVosen  cone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  affiird 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,'1et  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  fkithfully  foltow  up  our  convic- 
tions ;  let  us  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomi^ishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  we  have  not  been  sadly  de- 
fident  in  vielding  to  those  suggestions  or  con- 
science  which  are  the  motions  of  his  Spirit  7 
Whether  we  have  not  negleded  to  implore  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  them  7  Let  us  ask, 
ou^ves— have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the  supplies 
of  his  grace  7  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  bw«* 
inffs  only  as  a  form,  0kd  having  acquitted  our* 
selves  of  the  form,  do  we  eontinoe  to  live  as  If 
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WB  had  not  so  pnyed?  HatId^  repeatedly  ioH 
plored  hia  direction,  do  we  endeavour  to  aabmit 
ooraelvea  to  ita  guidance?  Having  prayed  that 
hia  will  may  be  done,  do  we  never  atouUy  aet  up 
oor  own  will  in  contradiction  to  hia? 

If^  then,  we  receive  not  the  promiaed  aupport 
and  comfort,  the  failure  muat  reat  aomewhere : 
it  liea  between  him  who  haa  promiaed,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promiae  was  made.  There  ia  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blaaphemy  to 
tranafer  the  failure  to  God  7  Let  ua  not,  then, 
xeat  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
iq^irita  aink  and  the  faith  &ila,  if^  after  a  conti- 
nued round  of  reading  and  prayer :  after  hav- 
ing for  yeara  oonfbrmed  to  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand ;  after  having  acmpuloualy  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  dutiea,  we  find  ouraelvea  juat 
where  we  were  at  aettiug  out 

We  complain  juatly  of  our  own  weakneaa,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  aa  a  reaaon  why  we 
cannot  aerve  God  aa  we  ought  Thia  infirmity, 
ita  nature,  and  ita  meaaure,  God  knowa  far  more 
exactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  he  knowa  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offera  ua,  we  can  both 
love  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  hia  favour. 
He  never  would  have  aaid,  /  give  me  thy  heart* 
— *  aeek  ye  my  face* — *•  add  to  your,  faith,  virtue* 
—4  have  a  right  heart  and  a  ri^ht  apirit,*^ 
'atrengthen  the  thinga  that  remain* — *ye  wiU 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life* — had 
not  all  theae  precepta  a  dennite  meaning,  had 
not  all  theae  been  practicable  dutiea. 

Can  we  auppoae  that  the  omniacient  God 
would  have  given  theae  unqualified  commanda 
to  powerleaa,  incapable,  unimpreaaible  beinga  ? 
CSan  we  auppoae  that  he  would  paralyae  hia  crea- 
tnrea,  and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  ip  move?  He  knowa,  it  ia  true,  our  naturiU 
impAnce,  but  he  knowa,  becauae  he  ccmibra, 
our  auperinduoed  atrength.  There  ia  acarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  haa 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  aome  other  part  a 
oorreapOnding  prayer,  and  a  oorreaponding  pro- 
miae. If  it  aaya  in  one  place  *get  thee  a  new  heart,* 
—it  aaya  in  another  *a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee  ;-^and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart  !* 
For  it  ia  worth  obaerving  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  thia  threefold  union.  If 
God  commande  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  ain  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,*  he  promises  by  the  aarae 
apoatle,  *ain  ahall  not  have  dominion  over  you;* 
—while  to  complete  the  tripartato  agreement, 
he  makea  David  pray  that  hia  *•  aina  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.* 

The  aainta  of  old,  ao  &r  from  aetting  np  on 
the  atock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  aeem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  waa 
imparted,  of  any  atrength  but  what  waa  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate petitiona ! — *  O  aend  forth  thy  light  and 
thy  truth.* — Mark  their  grateful  dedarationa ! 
^o*  The  Lord  ia  my  atrength  and  my  aalvation!* 
— Obeerve  their  cordial  acknowledgments! — 
*  fileaa  the  Lord,  O  my  aoul !  and  all  that  ia 
within  me  bleaa  hia  holy  name  !* 

Though  we  muat  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
lor  the  divine  Agency  tboae  impulaea  which 
pretend  to  operate  indepenrjlBntly  of  external  re. 
velation ;  which  have  litUareferenoe  to  it ;  which 


eet  themaelvea  Above  it ;  itie  however  tibad  pov- 
erftd  agency  which  aanctifiea  all  roasna.  lewiBn 
all  external  revelation  effisctual.  Notwithaitaad- 
ing  that  all  the  trutha  of  relig'ian,  all  the  dae- 
trines  of  aalvation  are  contained  in  the  hdy 
Scripturea,  theae  very  ecripturea  reqoire  the  ia- 
fluence  of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  topea- 
duce  an  influential  faith.  Thia  Spirit,  by  eo- 
lightening  the  mind,  oonverta  the  ratiooAl  per- 
auaaion,  bringa  the  intellectual  oonTicticB  of 
divine  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  TeetaaiaaK, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  from  read. 
ing,  examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  to 
auch  a  xeaaonable  aeaurance  of  the  tmth  of  ra- 
v^tion  aa  will  remove  all  doubts  from  hie  owa 
mind,  and  even  enable  him  to  refnte  the  ob|ee> 
tiona  of  othera ;  but  thia  bare  inteUedoal  &ith 
alone  will  not  operate  againat  his  oormpt  afiee- 
tiona,  will  not  cure  hb  beaetting  sln«  wiU  net 
conquer  hia  rebellioua  will,  and  may  not  tlHie> 
fore  be  an  efficacioua  principle.  A  mere  hiato> 
rical  faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  &€Sts  with  the 
aoundeat  reaaoninsi  and  deductions  from  theiB, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  with 
all  ioy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  S{ttcit  which 
animatea  the  real  Christian  ia  ao  &r  fiom  ex. 
eluding,  that  it  atrengtheba  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, but  never  contradicta  it  The  word  of  God 
ia  alwaya  in  uniaon  with  hia  Spirit;  his  Spirit  is 
never  in  oppoeition  to  hia  word.  Indeed  thai 
thia  influence  ia  not  an  imaginary  thin^,  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripti^V  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  Reading  on  dangeroos,  be- 
cause diaputed  ground ;  fbr  among  the  fasluoa- 
able  curtailmenta  of  Scripture  doctrinea,  there 
ia  not  one  truth  which  haa  been  lopped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand ;  not 
one,  the  defence  of  which  excites  moire  aoqii. 
cion  againat  ita  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  phantom,  ahould  we  with  such  iealoaa 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  neglectii4: 
or  opposing  it  7    If  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  be 

*  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  *  quenched  ;*  were  it 
not  likely  to  be  *  resisted,*  that  very  Spirit  which 
proclaimed  the  prohibitiona  would  never  have 
aaid  *  grieve  not,' '  quench  not,*  *  reaist  not*  The 
Bible  never  warna  ua  againat  imaginary  evil, 
nor  courta  ua  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuae  to  yield  to  ita  guidance,  if  we  reject  ita 
directiona ;  if  we  aubmit  not  to  its  gentle  per- 
auaaiona,  ^r  auch  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
compulaiona,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peaoa 
and  liberty  which  are  the  privilege,  the  promised 
reward  of  sincere  Christiana. 

In  apeaking  of  that  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding, we  allude  not  to  those  illuminations 
and  rapturea,  which,  if  God  haa  in  aome  in- 
atancea  bestowed  them,  he  haa  no  where  pledged 
himaelf  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  ele. 
vated  hope  which  flows  from  an  aasured  persua- 
aion  of  the  paternal  love  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
of  that  *  aecret  of  the  Lord,*  which  he  himaelf 
aaaured  ur  *  ia  with  them  that  fear  him  ;*  of  that 
Hie  and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  privi- 
lege  of  thoae  '  who  abide  under  the  ahadow  of 
the  Almighty  ;*  of  thoae  who  *  know  in  whom 
they  have  Iwlieved  ;*  of  thoae  *  who  walk  not 
after  the  fleah  but  after  the  Spirit;*  of  thoae 

*  who  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.* 
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y  faults  may  be  committed  where  there 
I  x&eirertheleM  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God. 
Ea^iAy  infirinities  are  consistent  with  a  cordial 
»ve  of  oar  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sincere 
rliere  it  is  not  strong^.  But  he  who  can  con- 
Bientiously  say  that  he  seeks  the  favour  of  God 
l»o'ire  ever^  earthly  good ;  that  he  delights  in 
lis  aervioe  ucomparably  more  than  in  any  other 
|^ra.ti&cation ;  that  to  obey  hirn  here  and  to  en- 
oy  his  presence  hereafter  is  the  prevailing  de- 
ure  of  hlft  heart ;  that  his  chief  sorrow  is  that 
be  loves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better, 
Baoh  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
ia  ehangred,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 

For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  does  not 
oonsist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  be  only  occasional ;  but  in 
SL  settled,  calm  conviction  that  God  and  eternal 
thinifs  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart ;  in 
a  clear  perception  that  they  have,  though  with 
much  alloy  of  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  not  an- 
diatuxbed  possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experi- 
mental persuasion  that  bis  ehief  remaining  sor- 
roiw  is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with 
so  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
oonTictions.  These  abatements,  though  sufficient 
to  keep  us  h amble,  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  us  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
state  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  desires, 
tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  progress, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  judging,  for 
if  mere  feeling  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
the  presumptuous  world  would  be  inflated  with 
spiritual  pride  from  the  persuasion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  humi- 
lity, might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  such  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then,  in- 
▼olves  no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
no  inflation :  it  b  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
tional in  its  exercise.  •  In  establishing  the  law 
of  Grod  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  for 
it  leaves  us  in  full  possession  of  those  natural 
faculties  which  it  improves  and  sanctifies ;  and 
so  far  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per  tendency  is  to  subdue  and  regulate  it. 

A  lecarity  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
e  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely coveted.    The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.     If 
God  graciously  vouchsafe  us  inward  consolation, 
it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  farther  progress.     It 
is  given  us  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  for 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command- 
ments are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian  ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  him  through  his  business.    If  he  so 
,        supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
indolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the 
I        other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordials, 
I        which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen- 
ing.   Bven  without  these  supports,  which  we 
^        lie  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  ourselves 
I        in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
f        in  in  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
liiaoe  <m  his  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 
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fVeedom  from  solicitude  in  a  lowly  eonfidenoo 
in  him,  for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  enthu- 
siast ;  it  is  not  the  revery  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  specu- 
lations, and  embraces  shadows  for  realities ;  but 
it  is  that  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasona- 
ble anticipation  of  eternal  felicity  which  Grod  is 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarily,  but  to  all  who  diligently  seek  his 
face,  to  ou  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to.  all  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  filial  confi- 
dence, prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying,  Lord,  lifl  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

Christianity  a  practical  prineipU. 

If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unre- 
served dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  favour  of  Grod,  whose 
life  is  not  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
Will  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be'  more  zealous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  principle, 
on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  7 

The  finest  theorv  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannob advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
these  notions  are  false,  they  are  most  pernicious; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt ; 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  and 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  substitut- 
ing the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
done  ;  and  causing  the  grand  essentials  not  to 
be  done  at  all  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  Gcd  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  right  views,  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  mere  correct- 
ness of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment.  It  is  a  life-giving  princi- 
pie.  It  must  be  infused  into  the  habit,  as  well 
as  govern  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulate 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  as 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  to* 
gether  with  a  new  heart  produces  a  new  life. 
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Christianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the  same 
spirit,  the  tame  dispositions,  on  all  its  real  pro- 
fessors. The  act,  the  performance,  must  depend 
on  circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  us. 
The  power  of  doingr  good  is  withheld  from  ma- 
ny, fiom  whom,  however,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
whole  value  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  good  be  himself  the  author  of  in- 
justice, by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  mnlti- 
tudes  to  fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, consist  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  fendly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our- 
selves exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality; 
nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form- 
ed the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  the  whole  law  of  Grod  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fan- 
cies, no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment,  or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
sinfl4e  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
so,  Peter's  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged 
flivonrably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  ?  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr  to  that  master,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity he  had  denied. 

A  piety  aIto|rether  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
an  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfoct  a  creature 
as  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime spirits,  not  *  tonched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
cut  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite- 
rally  soared  above  this  terrene  regiofl,  who  al- 
most appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Se- 
raphim, and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  error  of 
these  sublimated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small 
Their  example  is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
sseful^ay  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative  beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large ; 
for  beinp  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
he,  by  his  word,  diverts  into  its  proper  channels; 
whose  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  com. 


mon  f^ood;  whose  restlessness,  indicsalii^  tb 
unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  on  muA,  bi 
points  to  a  higher  destination.  W^ra  lolri  » 
elusion  and  abstraction  designed  to  have  hsss 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  God  would 
given  man  other  laws,  other  riiles«  oCliar 
ties,  and  other  employments. 

There  is  a  class  of  visionary  bat  pvM 
who  seem  to  shoot  as  &r  beyond  the  __ 
mere  moralists  fall  short  of  iL^^-Men  of 
views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  be  i 
bekw  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too 
refinement  are  wise  above  it  The  o 
in  the  dust  from  the  inertness  of  their  inteHectssl 
faculties ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  ekmk 
by  stretching  them  beyond  their  appointed  fi- 
mits.  The  one  build  spiritual  oastlee  in  the  as, 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *  Im^jt  gnnad 
of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  fbondatioD  h 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  cf 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  i 
ly  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  whieh  aU  the 
of  goodness  flow ;  the  centre  from  whieh  all  tki 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge. — All  oor  aelioai 
are,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  leAr- 
ence  to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  bac&  Is 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  agna  Is 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle^  ttii 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the  mimimiiili 
of  the  rational  machine.    The  essence  of  rsK- 
ffioD  does  not  so  much  consist  in  actioiis  as  wf 
foctions.    Though  right  actions;,  therefore,  as 
from  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  oommoBiy 
termed,  may  be  perfbrmed  where  there  are  as 
right  nffectmne ;  yet  are  they  a  mere  carcass; 
utterly  destiiute  of  the  sonl,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.    But  neither  can  afibe- 
ttons  substantially  and  truly  subsist  withoot  pro- 
ducing right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  fbcgeC> 
ten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  oft 
and  vigour  sufiicient  to  ripen  into  act  when  the 
occasion  presents  itself,  and  a  right  action  whieh 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  wil 
neither  of  them  have  any  plaee  in  the  aceaaot 
of  real  goodness.    A  good  inclination  will  bs 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  ost 
subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  Grod,  as  it  is  the  scarce  of  eveiy 
right  action  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only  priaoi- 
ple  which  necessarily  involves  the  love  of  ear 
fellow  creatuies.    As  man  we  do  not  love  mss. 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  beDevo* 
lence ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthropy ;  of 
firiends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.    It  is  true  we  may, 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  his.dis* 
tresses,  but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.    We 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  forgive 
his  offences ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  fir 
his  immortal  interests.    We  could  not  see  him 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  witb* 
out  emotion.    We  could  not  hear  of  a  beggar 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  bat  ws 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  aoquaintanes 
dying  without  repentance.    Is  it  not  strangs 
that  we  must  participate  something  of  the  divins 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human  7 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  sh^ 
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«lher  than  want  of  benevolence  to  mankind* 
hat  makes  as  naturally  pity  their  temporal,  ana 
m  oareiesB  of  their  apiritual  wants ;  but  does 
mi  thin  very  inaensibility  proceed  from  the  want 
fknretoGod? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
lisposition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
BBg  incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
■ion  of  the  state  of  the  heart ;  for  who  is  there, 
irho  does  not  occasionally  do  them  7  Having 
■nde  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
M  must  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propeneities 
md  inclinations  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  prin- 
Bsple  be  that  of  found  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
iny  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  confbrmed, 
in  some  messure,  to  the  iroaae  of  Grod ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtained  something  of 
that  confi>rmity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Ever^  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
is  sent  mto  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other a  more  obscure  partaasigned  him,  yet  the 
■etor  of  each  is  equallv,  is  awnilly  accountable. 
Though  God  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter. His  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rea- 
■mable  service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requisitions  to  his  gifts.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  should  be  as  productive  as  five, 
vet  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  responsi- 
hility  is  annexed. 

Ho  who  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  charity  as 
substitutes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
fharitable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
oMienoe,  us  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be '  too  oflen  repeated, 
are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them ;  and  wm  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
Itept  in  doe  exercise,  becomes  a  habit,  and 
•very  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
formance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Christians,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  motive,  our  pre- 
dominating  principle  and  pursuit,  as  much  as 
wwldly  things  are  the  predominating  motive, 
principle  and  pursuit,  of  worldly  men. 

New  converts,  it  is  said,  are  most  xealous,  but 
th^  are  not  always  the  most  persevering.  If 
their  tempers  are  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
liMn  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
■tvt  eagerlpr,  march  rapidly,  and  are  fbll  of 
confidence  m  their  own  strength.  They  too 
often  judge  others  with  little  charity,  and  them- 
•elves  with  Uttle  humility.  While  they  accuse 
^ine  who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
^cy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
Iftheir  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  loses  its  power.  Their  speed  dc- 
clinea    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


become  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  Iftheir 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  they 
Imow  their  own  heart  more,  they  discover  its 
deceitfubaess,  and  learn  to  distrust  themselves. 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be- 
come more  charitable  in  judging.  As '  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  Uiey  grow  more 
exact  in  conduct  ^ 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  liib  may  in- 
deed lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  because  they  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
is  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  than  a  deed  |ess  good  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
fear  that  he  is  declining :  but  his  quiet  and  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  more 
early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits  of  piety,  which 
may  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
more  applause. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assiduoos- 
ly,  because  the  work  is  so  difiicult,  those  graces 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  valae  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
on  their  -being  produced  b^  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion of  a  virtue  is  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  coet  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparkling  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  religion  checks,  than  it  wotSd  to  give  a 
large  sum  m  charitv.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  sensible  of  toe  worthlesaness  of  any  ae- 
tions  which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  ima^,  that  to  perform  all  acts 
of  justice,  charity,  Kindness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  temper* 
the  habitual,  the  abidibg  state  of  his  heart ;  that 
like  natural  streams  they  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  living  source. 

Practical  Cbristianitj  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Christian  principles.  It'  is  lying  on 
the  watch  fi>r  occasions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness.*  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities he  may  have  of  doing  good  during 
the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  affections  alive  to  do  what- 
ever may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Providence.  Doing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  firmer 
articles  to  the  riprid  performance  of  his  master's 
work,  than  the  indentured  Christian  to  the  ac* 
tive  service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doin^  good.*  He  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  withm  the  sphere  of  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  ho  is  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
having  well  acquitted  himself  of  a  good  action, 
is  so  far  from  furnishing  him  with  an  excuse 
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ibr  avoiding  the  next,  that  it  is  a  new  reason 
for  his  emlmrkingr  in  it  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished  ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  do.  His  views  are  always 
prospective.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
by  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
ibrtane  may  have  bounds :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  ir,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  man.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
overflows.  Where  the  heart  is  large,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  chari^  is  a  great 
enlarger  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
tively accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — ^if  it  can- 
not  fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  empty  it 
by  a  vanity.  It  provides  for  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself.  Having  carefully  defined  what 
is  necessary  and  becoming,  it  allows  of  no  en- 
croachment on  its  defiiytion.  Superfluities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it*  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
them,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible.  Christian  bene- 
fioence  takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfer- 
ence cannot  be  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
still  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
he  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex- 
perienced,  he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
confirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  of  being  good  as  well  as  of 
doing  good.  If  ho  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  he  may  forgive 
injuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy  of  the 
heart  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  pots  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi- 
oolties.  If  great  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.  If  he  cannot 
glorify  God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that 
he  has  always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  in  the  world  ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employment  assign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tongues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  tlie  re- 
freshing shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  personal  merit,  or  attacfimcnt  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
want  as  a  qualification  fbr  his  favours;  who 
does  not  afllict  willingly,  who  delights  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salvation  oCBllluBdS> 
dren ;  who  dispenses  his  daily  munifioeaeB  wi 
bears  with  our  daily  offences ;  who  in  reton  h 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  supplies  our  mil  issitks 
who  waits  patiently  fi>r  our  repentance,  and  ei« 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  our  o'wn  souls T 

What  a  model  fbr  our  humble  imhatiB  ■ 
that  Divine  person  who  was  cbthed   wift  ov 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that  the  pafiea 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  ■« 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  n 
cable;    whose  whole  lUe  was  one 
series  of  universal  charity;  who   in   Eiia 
plicated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body ;  who  after 
ing  the  multitude,  fed  them  ;  who  re] 
fbr  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient 
ibr  being  dull ;  despised  none  for 
ed  by  the  world ;  rejected  none  fbr  being 
ners ;  who  encouraged  those  whose  impastmii^ 
others  censured ;  who  in  healing  si<skneas  cos- 
verted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  fbrgmve  b> 
juries ! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Cfa» 
tian,  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  tootmag 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  It 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  tfce 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  hallow  the  name  of  6od«  to  pro- 
mote the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming'  of  ffo 
*  kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  fbrgiye*  as  hs 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  He  wiff  le- 
solve  to  avoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  bs 
had  been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  be  vfl 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  whidi  be  had  bees 
begging  to  be  *•  delivered.*  He  thus  makra  fan 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  kii 
religion  ;  and  labours  to  render  his  conduce  sf 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  oommentaiy  oi 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  left  da  a  perfkc 
model  fbr  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  Itft 
a  model  no  less  perfect  fbr  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  tome- 
times  misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defective  law,  at  the  restoratioB 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrupt 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  Tbcto 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  fbrbiddio^ 
the  principle  ofsin,8nd  as  only  forbidding  the  set. 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spresdi 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  ofiti 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  its  institution.  Hr 
unfolds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relatloBf. 
Not  contenting  himself^  as  human  legislatoni 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  set 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  but  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himselfl 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instanoe, 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  than  is 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  ths 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  has  happily 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  survivors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  After  on  inter- 
ference as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be* 
cause  '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also ;'  after 
the  most  philosophical  illustration  ui  the  rtisio; 
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rtlie  body  from  1)4  duil,  by  the  prooess  of 
imin  sown  in  tho  earth,  and  by  the  springing 
p  into  «  new  mode  of  existence ;  aAer  describ- 
i|^  the  subjagatioQ  of  all  things  to  the  Rc- 
Beoier,  and  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
ingdom ;  after  sketching  with  a  seraph*s  pen- 
11,  the  relative  glories  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
istrial  bodies;  after  exhausting  the  grandest 
nagea  of  created  nature,  and  tho  dissolution  of 
atare  itself; — ader  such  a  display  of  the 
Alemnitiee  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
rorld,  and  all  its  concerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
1  such  a  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
light  be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre. 
ept  and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as 
te  was  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im. 
ciediate  view  of  Uie  glorified  state — ^the  last 
rompet  sounding — the  change  from  mortal  to 
mmortality  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
—the  sting  of  death  drawn  out — victory  snatch- 
id  fi-om  the  grave — then,  by  a  turn  as  surprising 
IS  it  is  beautifbl,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  un- 
ixpectedly  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
ind  awful:  *  Therefore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
fe  steadfast,  unmoveable ;  always  abounding  in 
be  work  of  the  Lord.*  Then  at  once,  by  an- 
ither  quick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
o  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
in  argument  as  powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
icon  sublime,  he  adds — *  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
tliat  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IIL 
Mistakes  in  Religion 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awful 
lubjcct  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  small  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  opinions  or  the  prac- 
tice of  any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 
uiy  notice  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
risen  up  among  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  hazard  some  slight  remarks 
on  a  few  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  differ- 
ent  sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
9f  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  tliey 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
viour. In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
a  little  apprehensive  pf  excess,  not  perceiving 
that  their  danger  lios  on  the  other  side.  They 
are  far  from  reiecting  faith  or  morals,  but  are 
somewhat  afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a 
tittle  scrupulous  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
former  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
observances,  having  attained,  liiere  is  noUiing 
further  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
have  reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obiier- 
vanoes.  They  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has  obtain- 
ed his  end,  is  of  oourse  saved  the  labour  of  pur- 
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suit ;  he  is  to  keep  his  gronnd  without  trottUing 
himself  in  searching  alter  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere- 
rogation in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of  fear 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nieely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  compounding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtingly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mind  would  hardly  think  worth 
contending ^r,  oven  were  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  Sod  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-indul* 
gence  kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm. Yet  if  to  look  for  effects  without  their 
predisposing  causes ;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
features  of  enthusiasm,  then  are  they  themselvei 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have  al- 
ready described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in. 
wardly  changed  in  its  temper  and  disposition, 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities ; 
continually  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve- 
ments in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that  *  tho  greatest  of  these  is  charity,*  These, 
by  the  former  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts, 
but  thcv  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
acting  On  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  If  iti 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works^ 
they  are  however  more  zealous  in  perfermlng 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  by  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  establish  to  be'  alone  efiectual. 

There  is  a  third  class — the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor, who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other fwo,  ahbors 
the  one,  and  'despises  the  other,  concludes  that 
tho  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  wa^  to  be 
so.  Though  perhaps  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
iniply  in  his  discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  the  Gospel  if 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  oontinne 
to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgets  to  in- 
sist to  others  that  it  is  of  litUe  importanoe  evan 
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to  believe  that  fiin  is  an  evil  (which  however 
they  do  not  always  believe)  while  they  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  thing  of  duty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  offend  Grod  with  an  ag. 
navBtion  from  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt. 
It  is  not  givinflfourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less, inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  Grod 
lovM  an  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To 
BUppoee  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
■ID,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
luppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
•nsotual  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sanc- 
tificatioii  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
u  to  prodaoe  its  efiect  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination,  and  not  on  the  disease. 
^  The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas- 
■ions,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
■hove,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
iM8e*on>the  path,  and  communicates  a  sober  but 
deeirable  warmth  ta  the  heart.  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
■ooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
Its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by 
■ome  other  paasion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  short  They  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  ita  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on- the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodeSrthe  flaming  professors,  believe  a  burn- 
m^  awal  to  be  the  exclusive  grace.  They  revere 
taint  PauPs  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  Ahcsc  is 
failh.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  grace, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  oflen  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
faith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris. 
ttan  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
■■(«»  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

^  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
alsa  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
hia  favoorite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  truth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com- 
plete Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
the  zeal  of  llie  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest.  But  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  otlier  is 
destitute,  and  biBcawe  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
•ommonljr  thought  that  there  is  something  so 
imintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it,  run  no 
•mall  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  the  lievity 
and  ignoranGe  of  the  censurer,  hut  perhaps  as 


much  from  the  impmden^  and  enthiuiMBif 
those,  who  have  absurdly  coofined  it  to  red  « 
supposed   instances  of  sudden   or   mJrtnJw 
changes  from  profligacy  to  piety.     But  ssd^ 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run   no  risk  ia» 
serting  that  he,  who  bein^  awakened  by  anytf 
those  various  methods  which  the  Almi^yaa 
to  bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  kift> 
self ;.  wno  seeing  the  corruptions  that  are  kAi 
world,  and  feelmg  those  with  which  his  bstfl 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  (jfradoally  or  nfii 
ly  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief^  to  a  hvdy  n 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  <xilj  of  ^m 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  m  &fed 
progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  keeps  pM 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  ai 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  connting 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onw 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  ks 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  plaee  ia  bi 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  e» 
verted,  and  the  effect  is  as  much  prodneed  If 
the  same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantsneosi 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  mirr 
cqIous  appearance.    The  doctrines  of  Seriptat 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  thesi, 

*  a  law  coni>erting  the  soul,  and  giving  Ugii  ti 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  the  moat  aeoinli 
and  comprehen&ive  definition  of  the  change  fir 
which  we  are  contending^  for  it  includes  bdk 
the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  mad  tht 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  B»> 
thing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of  dMnc 
ter  which  consists  in  turning  from  the  world  ts 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  mk 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  thing.  Now,  as  It  if  art 
for  the  terra  which  we  contend,  but  fbr  the  piis- 
ciple  conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  tad 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  groand  of  oi^^' 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  mssy 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  wosM 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  saspeeted  fkst 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 

Reformation,  a  term  against  which  no  ohtec- 
tion  is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  continneo  to 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  the 
same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  meaoi 
to  make  anew.  In  the  present  use,  however,  it 
docs  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  siiw 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  operaiioB 
of  the  same  principle.  Many  are  refiirnied  on 
human  motives,  many  are  partially  reibnned; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  says,  tre 

*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.     There  if 
no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct  eflSscted 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart    Ceasing  (torn 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree ;  or 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly- 
ing  from  one  sin  to  another ;  or  ceasing  frooi 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.    Tbe 
new  principle  must  abolish  the  old  habit ;  tbe 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  sab* 
stitution  of  an  opposite  one.    The  natural  biai 
must  be  changed.    The  actual  ofience  will  oo 
more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  inward  eor 
roption  be  not  eradicated.    To  be  '  alive  nnto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ'  must  follow  *tb0 
death  unto  sin.*    There  cannot  be  new  aims  aiii 
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ds  where  there  'w  not  a  new  principle  to  pro- 
De  tbera.  Wo  shall  not  choose  a  now  path 
lil  a  light  from  heaven  direct  our  choice  and 
aide  oar  feet.*  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
«I*B  commandmentB,'  till  Grod  himself  enlarge 
r  beart. 
We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 

Ioired  ie  such  as  precludes  the  poesibtlity  of 
in£f  into  sin ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
the  soul  soch  a  disposition  as  shall  make  sin 
rarden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleasing 
id  the  governing  desire  of  a  raan*s  heart ;  as 
all  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
all  make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
bjeet  of  his  deepest  sorrow.  A  Christian  has 
ipes  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations,  inclina- 
ma  and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  God  in 
ranging  the  beart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
ons.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  life 
oald  oeaae  to  be  a  warfare. 
We  are  oflen  deceived  by  that  partial  improve- 
lent  which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
10  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the 
moval  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical  cure  of  the 
Moase.  An  oecaaional  remedy  might  remove 
a  accidental  sickness,  but  it  requires  a  general 
igimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 
It  ia  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
ncbanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
oars,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in  the  cha- 
acler  but  such  as  increase  both  the  number  and 
vality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
nd  self-sufficiency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
nto  advanced  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
he  defects  of  a  mature  period :  that,  instead  of 
aying  oat  with  the  royal  prophet,  *•  O  remember 
Mil  my  old  sins,*  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
ly  new  ones  :  that  age,  protracting  all  the  faults 
if  youth,  famishes  its  own  contingent  of  vices : 
liat  sloth,  suspicion,  and  covetousness,  swell 
the  account  which  religion  has  not  been  called 
in  to  oanoel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  enslave.  Jnstead  of  improving  in  can- 
doar  by  the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
very  oonsciousnese  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
the  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
their  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
and  having  never  flowed  from  the  genuine  spring, 
is  dried  up.  His  friendships  having  been  form- 
ed on  worldly  principles,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
make  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing language  of  the  nominal  Christian. 
*  What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri- 
fices?' replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing of  what  is  promised,  for  it  cannot  bestow 
what  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
eoDtinnes  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disappointed  him.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itielf  the  most  affecting  eongrnities,  which  con- 
tains the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  mi- 
sery, we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  an  irreligi- 
0M  dd  age.    The  mere  debility  of  declining 


years,  even  the  hopolesaness  of  decrepitude,  in 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress.  VVe  take  and  give  comfort,  flrom  the 
cheering  persuasion  that  the  exhausted  body 
will  soon  cease  to  clog  its  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failing  eyes  will  soon  opea  on 
a  world  of  glory.  Dare  ^e  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  7  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety ?  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  the 
weakness,  the  miseues,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happi* 
ness  compared  with  the  unutterable  |Mrspec- 
tivo? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  oonseienoe 
by  entertaining  diminishing  thoughts  of  sins 
long  since  committed.  We  persuade  ourselves 
to  mrgei  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  oor- 
selves  that  they  are  not  remembered  by  God. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  God  I  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  sins,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to '  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,*  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  these  things  noted  in  tht  book  ?*  Perhaps 
if  we  remember  them,  Grod  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not.  He  assuredly  will.  The  holy  oontri- 
tion  which  should  accompany  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  bumble  trust  in  our 
compassionate  Redeemer,  ^ill  ^eep  our  oon- 
seienoe tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  4d  not  deny  th»t  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretond  to 
be  religious.  These  qualities  often  flow  flrom 
constitutional  feeling,  natural  softness  of  temper, 
and  warm  aflections :  often  from  an  elegant  edu- 
cation, that  best  human  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions 
afford  to  plant  religion  in  ?*  Well  bred  persons 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respectability.  They 
havo  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Pubfic  opinion  is 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by 
which  they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  Tliey  have  been  tau{[ht 
to  respect  themselves ;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  is 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveable  position,  we  rob 
ourselves  of  ^that  fiur  reward  of  peace  and  joy 
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whidi  attends  on  an  humble  oonscioasness  i)f 
progress :  on  the  feeling  of  difficulties  conquered; 
on  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  That  rolij^ion 
which  is  profitable,  is  commonlj  perceptible. 
Nothing  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
course  like  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  on ; 
Uk«  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
■till  directeid  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
■spiring  nature,  continually  tending  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  top  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  further 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desiro  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
•tasre  of  religion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
■atisfled  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  coll 
that  man  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  con- 
aider  the  hiffhest  denee  of  goodness  jis  the  low- 
est  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  sit  down 
■atisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
may  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  ns  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  degree  of 
credut  which  in»kes  part  of  the  system  of  world. 
ly  Christians ;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
world,  nor  security  for  thi  next  Outward  oh- 
■ervances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  re- 
li^ioD.  They  are  the  accessory,  but  not  the 
principal ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
bat  not  the  thing  itself;  they  are  its  aliment 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
■oafiblding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  suDoist  merely  by  them.  They  are  di- 
vinely appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend- 
ance, without  the  animating  principle,  as  it  will 
not  bring  pc«oe  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jealous  God.  That  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reius  and  search- 
eththe  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
him  little  more  than  a  ndminal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  the  real  object  of  oar  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
performance ;  all  they  want  is  the  soul.  They 
■re^  constant  in  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
which  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  awayv  They  read 
the  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
trying  themselves  by  its  spirit. — They  consider 
it  as  an  enjoined  task,  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
critical  dissection  of  *  piercing  and  dividing 
■■under  tb*  ■ool  «nd  spirit;*  not  as  the  pone. 


trating  *  discemer  of  the  thougfats  ■Jid  intarii 
of  the  heart.*  These  well-intentioned  persoM 
soem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portioii  of  tuns 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  compiajin  that 
they  make  little  progress.  They  alaiost  seen 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keep  his 
word  with  them,  and  manifest  that  religioa  to 
them  is  not  *  pleasantness,*  nor  her  *  patlis  peace.' 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  joa  not  da 
better  to  examine  than  to  complain  ?  to  inquire 
whether  you  do*  indeed,  possess  a  iieert  wiiadi 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  ia  sinoerely 
devoted  to  God  ?  He  who  does  not  deaire  lo  be 
perfe<it,  is  not  sincere.  Would  you  not  do  well 
to  convince  yourselves  that  God  is  not  im&itfaiblf- 
that  his  promises  do  not  fail  7  that  hia  goodnem 
is  not  slackened  7  May  you  not  be  entDilainlaf 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  sonae  hdcat 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  yov 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  aabtraeu 
ing  something  from  that  devotedness,  to  which 
a  Christian  should  engage  himself^  and  to  which 
the  promises  of  God  are  annexed  ?  Do  yon  in- 
dulge no  propensities  contrary  to  his  will  7  Do 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  ?  never 
shut  your  eyes  to  its  illumination,  nor  yoor 
heart  to  its  iofluenoes7  Do  you  not  indalga 
some  cherished  sin  which  obscures  the  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obstructB  the  growth 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chiUa  the  warmlfa 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  aeerdi, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  let  not  the 
detection  discourage  but  stimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  reiigfion  in 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  adopted 
its  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attain* 
ment  as  will  afibrd  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Christianity  only 
in  its  external  forms,  and  its  internal  diaaalis 
faction,  its  superficial  appearances  without,  and 
its  disquieting  apprehensions  within ;  to  be  de- 
sirous of  standing  well  with  the  world  as  a 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by>  a  wdU 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  happi- 
ness on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  favoor 
of  Grod ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mere 
exercises  of  piety,  wi£out  deriving  from  them 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthuaiast,  by  outwardly  ex- 
ceeding in  religion,  and  in  secret  oonscioaaaesfl 
of  falling  short  of  it;  to  bo  conformed  to  the 
world*s  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  as- 
pire to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  yoor 
mind,  is  a  state,  not  of  pleasure  but  or  penalty, 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  of 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  fear.  It  is 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  foreign 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  pii- 
soner.  He  hears  from  the  cheerful  nativea  of 
its  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  ereiy 
thing  beyond  his  own  gloomy  limits.  He  heaia 
of  others  as  free  and  nappy,  yet  feela  nothia|^ 
himself  but  the  rigours  of  incaroeretion. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  understood 
by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it  were,  they 
would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  ia  tk!a 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity, 
that  abject  spirit  and  those  narrow  views,  which 
those  who  know  it  not  ascribe  to  it 

A  Christian  tivea  at  the  height  of  hia  being ; 
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oalf  at  the  top  of  bis  Bpy'itnal,  bat  of  bis 
antallectiial  life.  He  alone  lives  ifi  the  fiill  ex. 
toreiM  of  his  rational  powers.  Religion  ennobles 
Ma  reason  while  it  enlarges  it. 

Let  then  your  soul  act  up  to  its  high  destina- 
tion ;  let  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar  to 
lieaTen,  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not  live  so 
much  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  not  more 
fijEed^  when  it  is  perpetually  resting  on  things 
'vrhicb  are  not  /ixed  themselves.  In  the  rest  of 
a.  Christian  there  is  stability.  Nothing  can 
sluke  bis  confidence  but  sin.  Outward  attack 
«iicl  troubles  rather  fix  than  unsettle  him,  as 
tenapesta  from  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
ftsier,  while  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot 
and  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
tlie  multitude  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out ;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
and  every  day  occurrence.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  be  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al- 
ways fail  of  substantial  effects.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its  home,  that  is  the  place 
in  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lodged  in 
the  centre.  Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that 
enemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re- 
lif^on  of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
Iran  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
citadel.  If  the v  do  not  appear  in  grosser  forms, 
mihibited  by  the  decalogue,  still  they  will  exist. 
^be  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.  They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi- 
fication of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
the  divine  expositor.  He  who  dares  not  be  r^- 
▼engefal,  will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
has  not  courage  to  forfeit  heaven  by  profligacy, 
will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofita- 
bleness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  life,  on  the  other,  which 
C!an  affiird  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
is  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  God ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it 
is  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re- 
deemed by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
tive will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
unsanctified  morality  God  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  has  died 
lor  us,  that  he  has  conquered  siu,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do- 
minion in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
prefer  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
our  rebellious  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good- 
ness. 

It  u  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 
and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  consti- 
tutes the  Christian  religion.    The  circumfer- 


ence  must  have  a  centre,  the  body  must  have  a 
soul,  the  performances  must  have  a  principle. 
Outward  observances  were  W4sely  constituted 
to  rouse  our  forgetfulneas,  to  awaken  our  secu- 
lar spirits,  to  call  baok  our  ne*gligent  hearts ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  Mop 
short  in  the  use  of  thero.  They  were  designed 
to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  aply 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  for  either. 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi- 
tude  of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption* 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle, 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directs  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  God  as 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  to  his 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  soul.  This  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thoughts 
and  designs  upon  the  world  ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  affections  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  taken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanci- 
ful chimeras  or  subtle  inventions,  by  simply 
stating — *  HXRXiN  is  mt  father  gloritikd,  that 
TE  BSAK  HUGH  FRCTiT.*  This,  hc  gocs^  ou  to  in- 
form us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  peopICf  by  adding — *  so  shall  yo 
be  my  disciples.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Periodical  Religion. 

Ws  deceive  ourselves  not  a 'little  when  we 
fancy  that  what  is  emphatically  called  the  worldj 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  as  well  as 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  as  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name.*  Though  the  principle  and  the  na- 
ture flourish  roost  in  those  haunts  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  firom  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral heart  is  both  its  temple  and  its  worshipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  yet  been' 
able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  interests  of  heaven  and  earSi.  This'  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  more  assiduously  and 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher for  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  most  laborious  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  wtfrld, 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  con- 
tending principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphor. — ^Religion  was  never 
yet  thoroughiy  relinquished  by  a  heart  f\ill  of 
the  world.  The  world  in  return  cannot  be  com- 
pletely enjoyed  where  there  is  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  its  false  peace.  In  such 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other*s  en- 
joyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisy,  bat  too  transient  to  be  profitable ;  too 
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saperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  anprodactive 
to  proceed  from  it  It  is  slight,  but  not  false. 
It  has  discernment  enoug-h  to  distingaish  sin, 
but  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  compunc 
tion  sufficient  to  stiflen  the  heart,  but  not  vigour 
suffieioHt  to  reform  it  It  laments  when  it  does 
wrong,  «nd  performs  all  the  functions  of  re- 
pentance of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  has 
eyerj  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
gives  every  thing  to  religion  except  the,  heaf-t 
This  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  away  with  the  occasion  which 
called  it  out  Festivals  and  fasts  which  ,occur 
but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  because  they  occur  but  seldom ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  comes 
too  oflen  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness, but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap- 
proaches. If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  the  Saints'  calender;  if  they  re- 
cover, they  go  back  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
as  often  as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are  still 
lower,  who  cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
forms,  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  fllith  of  a  piece  with  their  practice. 
They  blend  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for*  them,  and  thus  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiation  of  their  own — run- 
ning the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
punishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
flcheme  to  avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion 
never  interferes  with  their  pleasures  except  by 
the  compliment  of  a  shori  and  occasional  sus- 
pension. Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  ceturn  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
for  the  temporary  duty :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  those  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design, 
it  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
promoteb  But  their  project  has  more  ingenuity. 
By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  They 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri' 
tual  insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre* 
■umed  equivalents  for  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  declares  by  the  pilDphet,  that  he  is 
*  weary.'  Though  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination'  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rested  in  for  the 
thing  signified.  We  Christians  have  our  *  new 
moons  and  our  sacrifices'  under  other  names 
and  other  shapes ;  of  which  sacrifices,  that  is, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  the  Al- 


mighty has  said,  *  I  cannot  away  with  tfao^ 
they  are  iniquity.' 

Now  is  this  superficial  devotioo  that  *gif^ 
up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only,  bat  wft 
our  lives,'  to  our  Maker,  to  which  we  satemfllj 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  once  a  week  7  Is  ooa 
secrating  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worship  m 
the  Sunday  morning,  making  the  Sabbath  *i 
delight  7*  Is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  If 
*  doing  our  own  ways,  finding  our  own  p~ 
speaking  our  own  words,*  making"  it  * 
able7» 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  .sermon,  tbea 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  Isnai; 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgmesL 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  fLe  aoleoa 
sounds.  They  confess  the  awfiil  realities  bj 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  leelima 
The  sermon  ends,  and  with  it  the  serious  i» 
flections  it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  tben 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarmiiig, 
they  are  all  in  all  to  them.  They  retam  to  tfai 
world — and  these  things  are  as  if  they  wtn 
not;  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  re> 
ality  lasted  only  while  they  were  preached ;  as 
if  their  existence  depended  only  on  their  beiag 
heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  tmth  tte 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  wen 
as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at 
tention  to  it  As  soon  as  their  minds  are  dm- 
engaged  from  the  question,  one  would  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  inventiaB. 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  ezisteoeB, 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  ksig 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  ventrae 
to  denominate  periodical  religion.  It  is  a  traa* 
sient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  separsis 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  its  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  coarse 
of  pious  practice ;  instead  of  our  weaving  oar 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  onifbrm  tissue 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  When 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  for  *  adeso 
heart  and  a  right  spirit ;'  when  they  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,' 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  mads 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  tbej 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  is 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry  to  be 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  desire  7  Bat  alu! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  their  pe- 
titions will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  for  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardioD, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  the  sa- 
cred memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author,  the 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony  oif  his 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  humble  be* 
liever,  the  gracious  appoinment  for  strengthen- 
ing  his  faith,  quickening  his  repentance,  awaken- 
ing his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  is  too 
oflen  resorted  to  on  the  same  erroneous  princi- 
ple. He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  use 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience  to  the  last  appointment  of  his  Re* 
deemer.    He  who  rests  in  it  as  a  means  for  sup- 
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plvin^  the  place  of  habitaal  piety,  totalljr  mia- 
takes  ita  desigrn,  and  is  fatally  deceiving  his  own 
■oul. 

This  awful  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  even  by  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians  without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  with  the 
pioas  feelings  above  described.  But  If  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  after  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
•eriously  approached  commonly  leave  any  ves- 
tige  of  seriousness  behind  it  7  Are  they  careful 
to  perpetuate  the  feeling  they  were  so  desirous 
to  excite  7  Do  they  strive  to  make  them  pro- 
duce solid  and  substantial  effects  7  VVoald  that 
this  inoonstancy  of  mind  were  to  be  fband  only 
in  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration ! 
Let  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
levity  of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
consistency they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this 
■acred  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  ailer  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  those  who  impiously  use  it  only 
as  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,^  there  are  too  few  who^ 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought- 
less as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  few  comparatively  who  carry  those 
reaolutions  into  e£foct  Fear  operates  in  the 
previous  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate in  that  which  Lb  subsequent  ? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
periodical  repentance.  This  species  of  repen- 
tanoe  is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion. It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  Thene 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
penitence—- while  a  soecesaion  of  worldly  pur- 
suits IS  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  during  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
log  spaces,  is  net  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promised  U>  accept.  To  render  it 
pleasing  to  God  and  efficacious  to  ourselves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entireness  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
must  be  an  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  offences, 
the  hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  year. 
Sins  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety. 

In  tlie  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a  per- 
petual  conflict  between  fear  and  inclination. 
In  conversation  yon  will  generally  find  them 
▼ery  warm  in  the  cause  of  reliEion ;  but  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infidelity,  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly-mindedness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  but  desire  to  be  excused  from  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
blindness  hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  They  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requi- 
sitions. They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessary, 
bat  theh  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
ring a  necessary  evil  7  Who  will  hastily  adopt  a 


painful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditable 
pretence  for  evading  7  They  censure  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it, 
the  part  they  retain  robs  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renimciatioo. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festivals  so  hap- 
pily calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  sin  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  crand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  church 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self-examinations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self-inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  ofl 
fices  to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it.  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  It 
meant  tliat  every  such  season  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival. 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  discharge  firom  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  her'  forms  are  so  valuable. 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
tlie  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  We  are  far  from  moan- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupation ;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  life 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neces- 
sary commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fill 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  littki  control. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come,  crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whose 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

If,  as  we  have  before  observed,  religion  con- 
sists in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
come not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
dispoeition,  proving  its  settled  existence  in  the 
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mind  by  its  babita&llj  disposing'  oar  thoughts 
and  actions,  oar  devotions  and  oar  practice  to  a 
conformity  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
a  little  infirmity*  as  a  natural,  and  tlierefbre  a 
pardonable  weaKness ;  as  a  trifling  error  which 
will  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  our  many  good 
qaalities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  our  other 
&ults ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  us  and 
our  salvation ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op. 
position  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Individual  sins 
may  more  easily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
say  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
us  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity, so  satisned  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
serious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  from  our  general  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  ac- 
tions  alone  which  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beho- 
▼iour ;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life ; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  life  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  placo  in  which  par- 
ticularly to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
still  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
^ristianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  reflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
tain its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  law  is  |K)inted  against  us ; 
as  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character;  whether  we  are  acting 
fluitably  to  our  profession  ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such'  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  m^d  intelligible,  might  not  almost  insen- 
flibly  produce  important  effects. 

The  most  insignificant  people  m  ust  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
inflaeace.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  smallness 
may  lessen  their  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
derable but  that  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise, or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself  7  But  we  are  humble  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  are  not  back- 
ward in  the  display.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
efibcted  by  our  example,  by  our  discreet  ma- 


nagement in  company,  by  giving*  a  betlK  tei 

to  conversation,  then  at  once  wc  grow  witksAr 
modest — ^*Such  an  insignificant  creature  hi 
am  can  do  no  good.' — ^*  Had  I  hijriier  i«Bk( 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  my  innoeoee  o^ 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose* — ^Tbus  onder  Ike 
mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our 
and  let  elip  those  lesser  occasions  of 
religion  which  if  we  all  iraprcvved,  how 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrugatioo*  *■ 
we  be  always  talking  aboat  religion  V 
have  the  hackneyed  answer — Far  fnm  it.  Talk- 
ing about  religion  is  not  being  religions.  Ai 
we  may  bring  the  spirit  of  religion  into  ecmp>- 
ny,  and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  whem  si 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  sabjeet.  W« 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  «■ 
may  without  effort  or  aflTectation  be  gmMtgm 
example  of  candour,  of  moderaticin,  offaamflilv; 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  oar  imfiocBce 
by  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  lerity,  ky 
discouraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  m-' 
presented  mei  it,  by  countenancing  everj 
\rhich  has  a  good  tendency — ^in  short,  by 
ing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  smaU, 
the  right  scale. 


CHAP.  V. 
Prayer. 

Pratzr  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  wio 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  him  wiio 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  orgenej  of  pa* 
verty,  the  prostration  of  humility,  the  ftrvcncy 
of  penitence,  the  confidei\ce  of  trust.  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definitioD 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figam 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soal.  It  is  the 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter; 
the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  cre- 
ated beings;  confessiop  the  nktural  language 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneeai 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prater  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conoentian  of 
the  mmd  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellecC,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  its  Maker;  a  pressing  sense  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a  conscs 
ness  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  his  readii 
to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the 
nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination  ;  bat 
a  determination  of^the  will,  an  effusion  of  the 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  afler  our  sins  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  most  ap. 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adors* 
tion  of  them.    It  would  not  be  a  reaHmUt 
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larrioe  if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be 
mtional  worehipi  or  the  human  worshipper  would 
lot  bring  to  the  flervioe  the  distinraished  faculty 
€  hie  nature,  which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spi- 
Hiial  worship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
tnality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
Uetarad  that  He  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit 
Old  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
Deans  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
lesB.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is, 
rhieh  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  com- 
nand  of  Giod,  and  the  example  of  Christ 
^  There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  or- 
Unatioiis  of  God ;  a  perfect  congruity  in  the 
vhole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the 
napel  enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessaiy. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  important  means  mr 
Boringr  those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wis 
dom  would  not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not 
have  prohibited  every  thing. which  tends  to  in- 
Bame  and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed, 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing  that 
baa  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
had  not  their  existence  been  fatal.  'Btnym^ 
Ifaereibre,  is  an  indispenaable  part  of  his  econo- 
my and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of  pray- 
er  that  it  is  offendiug  the  omniacienceof  God  to 
sappose  he  requires  information  of  our  wants. 
Bvt  no  objection  can  be  more  futile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  inferm  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  ex- 
press  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his  pro. 
mise  to  our  necessities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is 
yeisonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made  be- 
fi»re  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  re. 
lieved.  God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want 
Ibat  they  shall  *have,*  but  to  thoserwho  *  ask  ;* 
nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  &id,'  but 
to  those  who  *  seek.*  So  fer  therefore  from  his 
previous  knowledge  of  our  wants  being  a  ground 
of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is  in  feet  the  true  ground 
for  our  application.  Were  he  not  knowledge  it- 
■elfl  our  infermation  would  be  of  as  little  use  as 
our  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
itsel£ 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oar  relatkn  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  If 
tfaerefere  we  do  not  live  m  the  daily  study  of 
the  hdy  scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  highest 
motives  to  this  duty  and  the  best  helpe  for  per. 
Ibrmiog  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  mo. 
tiyes,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary  and  exhorta. 
tion  saperfluous. 

One  cause  therefere  of  the  dulness  of  many 
Christiajis  in  prayer,  is,  their  slight  acquaint. 
anee  with  the  sacred  volume.  Thev  hear  it  pe. 
rimfically,  they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
contented  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit.  If  they 
store  their  memory  with  its  facts,  theydo  not 
unprsss  tkeir  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
saritiud  life  and  growth  depend.    They  do  not 
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pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  ooosider  all  its  doc 
trines  as  of  practical  application ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises  and  its  denunciations  to  their  own 
actual  case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  un* 
erring  line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retirements,  we  too  often  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments,  moments  rescued  from 
the  world,  in  trivial,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give  the 
reins  to  our  imag^ation«  let  us  send  this  excur- 
sive faculty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects. Let  it  stretch  forward  under  the  sanctioa 
of  feith  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  wUl  soon  be  re- 
alized in  the  eternal  world.  These  are  topics 
which  under  the  safe  and  sober  guidance  of 
Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speculations  and 
sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The  same  Scripture 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  mind,  will 
keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion  of  truth  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teach  it  that  its  boldest 
excursions  must  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  asto- 
nishing realities  of  a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  toaexdusi^y  the 
obiect  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keepy  with  a 
self-abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  inbenseness  on  that  mer- 
cy, which  deanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  pray- 
ers be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all 
complaint — When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par- 
don hardens  them  into  <91oyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  tlHl 
rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  contemplate  hi* 
grace  a*displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humility  will  increase,  our  despair  will  va- 
nish. Gratitude  in  this  as  in  human  instances 
will  create  afifection.  *  We  love  him  because  ha 
first  loved  us.*  ."•     « 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  unworlhiness  ia 
view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to  him  to 
implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are  unwor- 
thy fer  their  own  sakes;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  fixr  his  sake  and  through 
his  merits. 

In  prayer  then,  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts  as  much  as  our  sins ;  our 
obligation  to  him  as  much  as  our  denftmes 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  tad  depress  the 
spirits ;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity  In  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek 
that  power  from  Grod  which  we  vainly  look  fer 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of 
his  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him.  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches 
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to  (fospur.  The  divge  b  just  in  one  iense  aa 
to  the  &et,  but  false  in  the  aense  intended.  It 
teaohea  ns  to  deapair  indeed  of  oaraei?ea,  while 
it  inoolcatea  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  ia 
the  true  antidote  to  deapair.  Faith  quickena  the 
doubting  apirit,  while  it  hamblea  tlie  presanip« 
tooua.  The  lowly  Chriatian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  fbraake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuoas  man  is 
equally  ri|rht  in  the  doctrine,  but  wrong  in  ap- 
plying  it  He  takea  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  charaotors. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promiaea 
and  threateninga,  is  the  oauae  of  much  error 
and  deluaion. 

Though  aome  derout  enthnaiasts  have  ftllen 
into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves ;  yet  that  prayet  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involves  God^s  elory  with  our  own  happi- 
ness, and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  oui  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  deaire  the  glory  of  God  su- 
ptemely ;  though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  ac- 
tuating principle,  yet  IM  liaa  gracioualy  permit- 
ted, commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  this  primary  object  The  Bible 
ezhibits  not  only  a  beaotiml,  but  an  inaeparable 
oembuiation  of  both,  which  delivera  ua  from  ihe 
danger  of  unnaturaUv  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit for  the  promotion  of  Grod's  gloiy,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happinese  independent  of  him,  and  underived 
i^om  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly, he  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  loty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  most  positive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humhie  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofty  Ofl»  which 
inhabiteth  eternity,'  condeaoends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  oontrito ; — ^m 
iliffiieart!  To  know  that  God  ia  the  God  of  his 
Bfb,  to  kl^w  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Iiord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God*s  offers, 
to  accept  bis  invitationa,  to  receive  God  as  his 

Ertion,  must  surely  be  more  pleaaing  to^  our 
evenly  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests 
finm  hb  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfbctions,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  writers 
are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  gloey  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  so  far  from 
inttffkring,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anthem  compoeed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmoniously  combines 
*  the  glory  oTOdd  in  tlie  highest  with  ^>cace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.* 

*The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  'consists  in  pronouns.'  This 
God  u  OUT  God — God,  even  our  oton  God,  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation! 
To  glorify  him  as  being  in  himself  consummate 
•zoellence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
this  ezoeUence  is  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  -  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  dissolving  thfl  connftxioo  which  ke  ham 
coodesoended  to  establish  between  hiniMlf  and 
his  creaturea. 

It  has  been  justljr  obaerved,  that  the  Soriptam 
salute  make  this  union  the  chief  ground  of  their 
grateful  exultetion— '^iMfy  strength*-- ^my  rock' 
■^*  my  fortress'—*  my  deliverer  V  Again—*  Let 
the  Grod  of  my  salvation  be  exalted  V  Now  take 
away  the  pronoun  and  aubstituto  the  article  tkt^ 
how  comparatively  cold  is  the  impreaaion !  The 
consummatioD  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  poooli- 
arity,  the  intimacy,  the  endeanneDt  of  the  nk^ 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  tbejmtaftd  joy 
diminished^  when  he  blesses  hia  Uod  an  *tlia 
God  of  all  them  that  trast  in  him.'  All  general 
Uesaings,  will  he  aay«  all  providential  mereiasb 
are  mine  individuallv,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment  liAi 
light,  the  earth  and  heavena,  the  aim  and  atai% 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  reoraatee  the 
apirite !  My  obligation  is  as  great  aa  if  the  mer- 
cy had  been  made  purely  for  me*  As  greet  f 
nay,  it  is  greatai>»it  is  augmented  by  a  eenae 
of  the  millinns  who  participate  in  the  bleedag • 
IShe  aame  enlargement  of  the  personal  obli|a> 
tion  holds  ^ood,  nay  risea  higher,  in  the  mereiee 
of*redemption.  The  Lord  ia  enrSavionr  aa  eon- 
pletoly  ae  if  he  had  redeemedf  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  mnltitnde  whleh  ne 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindred^ 
and  people,  and  tonguea,'  ia  diffusion  withoat 
abatement;  it  ia  ^[eneral  participation  witheal 
individual  diminution— Each  has  alL 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  newand  oiitof  eonrw, 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mereieB, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  beeanee 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reeaon  abuee 
aaaigiied,  beoanee  others  share  than.  Hn  er* 
dinary  bleaainge  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  praed— 
because  they  are  moat  uniformly  beeliwied. 
They  are  most  essential  to  onr  aopport,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begm  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  onr  eomfoft 
Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  ite 
removal;  whereas  it  was  ito  oontinnanoe  which 
should  have  teught  us  ite  value.  We  rei|nlra 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  oonaider- 
ing  that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  en* 
hancea  their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitementa. 
We  consider  merciea  long  enjoyed  as  thiaga  ef 
course,  aa  thinga  to  which  we  have  a  sort  ef 
presumptive  claim ;  aa  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  onoe  bestowed ;  as  if  be 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  hand 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  marked 
out  his  progress  through  them,  onoe  said  by  his 
servant,  *Sun,  stend  thou  still  upon  Gibaon.' 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  hia  strength,  driving  hie 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  ' 
to  run  his  course,'  for  six  thousand  yeaie, 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of 
than  that  he  ahould  have  bean 
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b]r  the  hand  whieh  aet  him  in  motion.  That 
"ue  ordinanoee  of  heaven,  that  the  establiflhod 
laws  of  nature,  shoold  have  been  for  one  day  in* 
'ft«rni|»ted  to  aerve  a  particular  occaabn,  is  a  less 
»enl  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  sobBtantial 
Irieanng',  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of  ages 
^liey  slMiild  have  pursued  their  appointed  course, 
the  comfort  of  the  whole  system : 

For  ever  singins  as  they  shine 
The  hand  that  made  us  ii  divine. 

An  the  affiMstiotta  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
t  on  thines  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  wiU  be  ohiefly  addressed.    God  in  pro- 
mining  to  *  ^ive  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
•desiTe  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
Twl  things;  lor  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.    The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual  blessings.    He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mereiea,  but  m  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
nleo  his  gift.   Here  our  prayer  requires  no  qua- 
lifying, no  conditioning,  no  limitation.      We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  God  bimself  is  the 
object  of  it;  we  cannot  exceed  in  tbe  degree, 
niuees  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well^r 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  for 
a  blessing  on  our  earthly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with  a  reser- 
vation: because  after  having  been  earnest  in 
onr-requests  for  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
we  oome  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  vbtj  words  be  praying  that  our 
previous  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
brief  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
eential  spirit  of  prayer.  God  snows  his  munifi- 
oenee  in  encouraging  us  to  ask  most  earnestly 
Ibr  the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the  , 
amaHer  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore 
acknowledge  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
quest the  highest  favours.  He  manifosts  his  in- 
finite superiority  to  earthly  fathers  by  chieflv 
delighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  gifts,  which 
they  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  devotedness  to  God, 
can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  unequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
are  granted.  Things  gwid  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
ject, is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ao- 
tion :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
disafiection  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
wifl  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
follible  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
ftels  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion, ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
and  earaest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  submis- 


sion.  A  habit  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
God,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
that  even  his  judgment  will  embrace  the  con- 
viction, that  what  he  once  so  ardently  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  good  thing,  which  his 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  which  ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  l^ve  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself,  and  to  confide  in  God.  Expe- 
rience will  instruct  him  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  upon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  food  the  gupplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  ehoMe ; 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  dedsions  rest, 

Seeuif  wl)8te*er  be  gives,  Iw  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  efibctnal  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We  must 
bring  it  honric  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  raan*s  sins  and  overlooking 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  fault, 
we  should  pray  more  especially  against  that 
fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls 
become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  was 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  infinite 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  our 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence, the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mercies 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gratitude. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion  and  unaffecting  generalities, 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest,  and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer.  * 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
praver,  tbe  Gospel  is  abundantly  explieit.  God 
perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
m  asking.  He  may  require  importunity  for  our 
own  sakes,  that  the  frequency  and  urgency  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearts  in£o  thai  frame 
to  which  be  will  be  mvourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it. 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  doty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inte- 
rest Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  teroptsd  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of 
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the  remark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  who  apdo- 
gized  for  hb  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
bj  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
wers  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  dutj.  How 
many  excuses  do  we  find  ibr  not  being  in  time ! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity !  How  many 
evasions  &t  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  often, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  divine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
axe  least  valuable  tot  business,  which  are  least 
eeaaonable  fi>r  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
leliffion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  exerted 
in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are  sunk  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous  con- 
versation, become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  afiections.  Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  slug^h  body  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing  mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  (2len  foel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
relijgion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc 
trines  are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
reader  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pressioB  of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedi^ess,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
yictions  of  the  understanding  will  become  the 
afiections  of  the  heart 

Tq  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  fimda. 
mental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriouslv,  to  pray  over  them 
forvently,  to  get  them  deepnr  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  bo  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  afier  variety,  ingenuity  or  ale- 
gance.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
rather  distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  in- 
genious thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed- 
neflB  of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  de- 
votedness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtil  and  re- 
fined, is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If  we 
do  not  guard  the  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afiec- 
tions. It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  the  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  un- 
humbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should  keep 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  Now  is 
the  accepted  time.* — *  To  day  we  must  hear  his 
voice.* — *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*  The 
manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to-morrow 
will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread  of 
heaven  afresh. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  comin?  to  our  de- 
totions  with  unfurnished  minds.    We  should 


be  always  laying  in  materials  for  prayer,  by  i 
diligent  course  of  seriouiB  reading,  by  treasur- 
ing up  in  our  minds  the  most  important  tmtha 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  prese&es  with  a  va. 
cant,  or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  wUh  a 
heart  full  of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  leal  no  dis. 
position  or  qualification  for  the  work  we  sie 
about  to  engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  om 
petitions  will  be  heard  or  granted.  There  mart 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  and  the 
object,  some  afiinity  between  the  state  of  our 
mmds  and  the  business  in  which  thej  are  em- 
ployed, if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the  princi> 
pie  and  the  efi^ect  of  our  prayers.  When  froa 
some  external  cause  the  heart  is  glad,  the 
spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volo- 
able,  a  kmd  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re- 
sult ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flow 
we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  ibr  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  ia  dejected; 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  ooofbsed; 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily   present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and 
to  mourn  that  because  we  have  had  no  pisasore 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  ar 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.    In  both  cases 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselves  unfairly.     Hieae 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill  expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  aooept- 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consistsd,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fancy,  ek>> 
quent  words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips  :  the  for- 
mer was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworthiness,  and 
awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
searching  God.    The  heart  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions,  which, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  infinite  goodness 
may  perhaps  hear  with  favour.*    We  may  not 
only  be  elated  with  the  fluency,  but  even  vritk 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers.    Vanity  may  grow 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  oorselTes 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainlv  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  suppUcaat 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  thingi 
for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  tJbe 
power  and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give 
him  those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in 
it,  he  does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured 
that  God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reconciled  Father, 
so  that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off 

*  Of  this  iort  of  repetition!,  our  admirabte  cfaarek 
liturgy  has  been  arcuaed  as  a  fkult ;  bat  this  deftct,  if 
it  be  one,  happily  aocoounodates  itself  to  our  inflnnitiet. 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  whose  attention  aevet 
wanders,  whose  heart  accompanies  his  lips  in  every 
sentence  ?  Is  there  no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petiiioi|ef, 
no  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  tin 
heart  7  which  these  repetitions  are  wisely  catailated  to 
correct,  to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  back  the 
strayed  aflfections. 
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from  hlB  mind.  *  Ho  knows,*  as  Saint  John  ex- 
presses it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired 
f^  God,'  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, 
*  while  they  are  jet  speaking  I  will  hear.' 
This  is  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

CttUivatUm  of  a  Devotional  Spirit. 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  things  are 
especially  necessary — habitually  to  cultivate  the 
disposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  whatever  is 
unfavourable  to  it  Frequent  retirement  and 
recollection  are  indispensable,  together  with 
sncJi  a  general  course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not 
actually  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavour. 
ing  to  maintain,  shall  never  be  hostile  to  it. 
We  should  avoid  as  much  as  in  us  lies  all  such 
society,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
which  it  is  the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
sabdue,  and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  his 
constant  duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
a  dangerous  character ;  things  which  the  gene- 
rality of  decorous  people  affirm,  (how  truly  we 
know  not)  to  be  safb  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
that  these  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
sities ;  if  they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought 
net  to  be  excited ;  if  thev  abate  our  love  for  re- 
Ugfioos  exercises,  or  inmnge  on  our  time  for 
performing  them ;  if  they  make  spiritual  con- 
cerns appear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
little  more  about  the  world  :  in  short,  if  we  have 
formerly  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  let  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
Iheir  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
■afetv,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
ters  little  to  our  security  what  they  are  to  others. 
Our  business  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
■ibillty  b  on  our  own  heads. — Others  cannot 
know  the  side  on  which  we  are  assailable. 
Let  our  own  unbiassed  judgment  determine  our 
opinion  ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our 
own  conduct 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notic- 
ing that  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading,  which 
Is  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju- 
dicial to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
that  which  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
ance. We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
more  corrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
debaoch  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
ciples. Of  these  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
that  no  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  necessary.  But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con- 
foond  the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
with  the  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
9igate«  still  we  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
ibodee  we  allow,  of  difference.  These  works, 
f  comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
ilacken  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
lerstanding,  set  the  fancy  loose,  and  send  it 
l^adding  among  low  and  mean  objects.  They 
not  only  ran  away  with  the  time  which  should 
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be  given  to  better  things,  bat  gradually  destroy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  They  sink  the  mind 
to  their  own  standard,  and  ^ive  it  a  sluggish 
reluctanA,  we  had  almost  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  above  their  level.  The 
mind,  by  lone  habit  of  stoopingf,  k)ses  its  ereet- 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  beoomes 
so  low  and  narrow  by  the  littleness  of  the  things 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  efibrt 
to  lift  itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  objects. 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  bv  weakening  the  digestion, 
only  induces  a  loathmg  for  stronger  nourish- 
ment  The  faculties  which  might  have  been 
expanding  in  works  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  tbeir  relish  for  the  severity  of  truth, 
the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  reli- 
gion. Lulled  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel- 
lect doses,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream, 

AH  tbe  wild  trash  of  ileep,  withoat  the  rest. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional  works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those,  which,  while  they  tend 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them ;  which  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them,  which  show  us 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  roalignitv  of  sin,  the  de- 
oeitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  reebleness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
tbe  mask  from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  dis- 
cover  every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  reallv 
are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interior  feel- 
ing, and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  for  pardom  from  a  conviction  that  there 
is  no  other  refuge,  no  other  salvation.  Let  us 
be  conversant  with  such  writings  as  teach  us 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  Ito- 
mission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  but  from  its  dominion  also. 

And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a  means 
to  a  farther  end.  The  act  of  prayer  is  not  suf- 
ficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  $tnrit  of  prayer. 
And  though  when  the  actual  devotion  is  over, 
we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  business,  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
things ;  yet  the  desire,  the  frame,  the  propen- 
sity,  the  willingness  to  return,  to  them  we  must, 
however  difficult,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wrought  in 
the  mind  before  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bring 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  luxurious 
habit  to  a  selfldenying  prayer,  or  a  worldly  dis- 
position to  a  spiritualTy-roinded  prayei,  is  a  po- 
sitive anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powerful  thaa 
an  act,  and  a  previously  indulged  temper  dor^* 
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tbe  daj  win  not,  it  it  to  be  Aared,  be  folly  ooon- 
terscted  by  the  ezerciae  of  a  few  minutee  devo- 
tjon  at  night 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  snovation 
of  the  motives  to  virtae ;  if  therefore  the  caoae 
is  not  followed  by  its  conseqoence,  a  oon8e(|aence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  we  bring  to 
it,  we  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
run  the  danger  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
are  looking  for  a  blessing. 

That  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life  sjiould 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na- 
turally suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alma-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
his  delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  oar  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
a  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  this  one  end, 
bear  upon  this  one  point.  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  different  ends ;  but  it  arises 
from  its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan, '  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plieth,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
this  one  grand  ultimate  point 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffused  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  into  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tempers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited to  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
euch  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
iiytance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be 
rendered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
aoftening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour- 
ing to  cure  the  fault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
for  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  culti- 
▼ating  it  There  is  no  such  soflener  of  animo- 
■ity,  no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
ceasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
rectly enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  that  we  should  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should 
encourage  serious  thoughts.    A  good  thought 


barely  passing  thnmgb  the  mind  will  make  U^ 
tie  impression  on  it  We  moat  an  oat  it,  esa- 
strain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  ampliiy,  tai 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  must  it  d» 
tinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examinad,  er  t 
will  leave  no  precise  idea :  it  moat  be  fixed  sal 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produoa  do  praeticsl  ti 
foct  We  must  not  dismiss  it  till  it  has  kft 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  it  haa  made  mbb 
impreesion  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  tiie  roina  lea 
loose  ungovemed  foncy,  at  other  timea ;  if  as 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivokius  thoo^ta ;  if  as 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  cfaarisk 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  esa 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  imagea  will  ia^ 
trude,  that  none  of  these  impreaaiooa  wiD  be  re. 
vived,  but  that  *the  temple  into  which  fial 
things*  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleanaed  at  i 
given  nloment ;  that  worldly  thonghta  will  re 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  holy 
thoughts  7  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  imparity, 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  his  warw 
beams  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  nonlsBii. 
nated  mansion  from  which  he  has  been  drivca 
out  7  Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  ia- 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself  7  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our  cfe- 
sets,  change  our  natures  as  we  do  our  clothsa 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  lihdy 
to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  door. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  we  bring  thither 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.  It  ia  not  easy, 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  grail  genuine  devo> 
tion  on  a  lifo  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  few  ataled 
moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have  not  been 
serving  during  the  day.  We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  emplc^meat 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of  mind 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  or  the  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if 
all  the  previous  dav  we  have  been  carckas  of 
ourselves,  and  unmmdfnl  of  our  Maker.  Tky 
will  not  pray  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  aXxmtradietion  is  it  to  lament  the  weak- 
ness, the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  oar  aa* 
ture,  in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vice,  yet  of  Indnl- 
l^enoe,  calculated  to  increase  that  weaknem,  to 
inflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  oar 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  oae 
we  mock  God,  in  the  other  we  deceive  oorseheb 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  op  an  habitual  inter- 
course with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  ia 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  to 
keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  bis  mind 
firom  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idls 
words,  brin^  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  more 
collected  mind,  be  more  engaged,  more  pene- 
trated,  more  present  to  the  occasion  7  W31  he 
not  fyel  more  delight  in  this  devout  exercise, 
reap  more  benefit  from  it,  than  he  who  lives  at 
random,  prays  from  custom,  and  who,  though 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  to 
its  spirit  7  *  O  God  my  heart  is  ready,*  cannot  be 
lawfully  uttered  by  him  who  is  no  more  prepared. 
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We  speak  not  here  to  the  eelf-enfficient  fbrm- 
ifist,  or  the  careleas  profligate.  Among  thoee 
riiom  we  now  take  the  liberty  to  addreaa,  are 
o  be  Ibond,  eepeciallj  in  the  higher  claee  of  ft- 
rales,  the  amiable  and  the  intereating,  and  in 
umny  respects  the  virtuoaa  and  correct;  charac- 
srs  so  engaging,  so  evidently  made  for  better 
bin^s,  so  capabto  of  reaching  high  degrees  of 
KoeUentse,  so  formed  to  give  the  tone  to  Chris. 
ian  practice,  as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  calculated 
B  ^iTe  e  beautifiil  impression  on  that  religion 
rhich  they  profess  without  snfliciently  adoring; 
rhich  they  believe  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
hst  we  cannot  forbear  taking  a  tender  interest 
B  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  forbear  breathing  a 
bnrent  prayer  that  they  may  vet  reach  the 
iBTstion  for  which  they  were  mtended;  that 
hsj  amy  hold  oat  a  nnirorm  and  consistent  pat- 
era,  of  'whatsoever  things  are  pore,  honest, 
est,  loTcly,  and  of  ^food  report  !*  This  the  Apos. 
is  goes  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
nriNKJWQ  oir  tbbsb  Tmifos.  Things  can  only 
ttflnence  our  pracdoe  as  they  engage  our  atten- 
l&on.  Would  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  ae- 
rkms  thoosht  tend  to  correct  that  ineonsidera- 
tkm,  which  we  are  willing  to  Bbpe,  more  than 
want  of  prinei[^  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
eonaistency  we  are  lamenting. 

U;  as  is  jgfenerally  aUowed,  the  rreat  difficulty 
of  oar  spiritual  life  is  to  make  the  fbture  pre- 
dominate  over  the  present,  do  we  not  by  the 
eondoeC  we  are  regretting,  aggravate  what  it  is 
la  our  power  to  ^minish  ?  Miscalculation  of 
the  rehttive  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
srrors  of  our  moral  life.  We  estimate  them  in 
in  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
to  their  duration :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura- 
ble tboaghts  on  thbigs  so  trifling,  that  they  de. 
■erve  little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  •  perish 
with  the  usin^,*  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  thmgs  of  infinite  worth,  onlv  tran- 
•lent  thottghts  on  things  of  eternal  duration. 

Thoee  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not  to 
intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
yet  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
m  a  coarse  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di- 
rectljr  opposite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug. 
mentin^^  their  own  difficulties. — ^They  are  eager. 
Ivheapmg  up  fhel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
they  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
are  voluntarily  adding  to  the  temptations, 
against  which  they  mean  to  request  grace  to 
■truggle.  To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought, 
and  yet  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  most  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous,  while 
it  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
those  very  indulgenees  with  which  wo  think  to 
cheer  and  refirerii  it,  the  determined  Christian 
becomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makes  his  |>ath 
easy  hy^  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  his  progress. 
^  These  habitual  indi2gences  seem  a  contradic 
tion  to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
kivolves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  afUr  any 
grace,  that  of  prater  for  instance,  without  re. 
■iitbig  whatever  is  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
luNDt,  that  it  is  00  hard  to  eerve  God,  let  us 


not  by  our  conduct  fbrnish  arguments  against 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  not  great 
enough  in  itself,  we  are  continually  heaping  up 
mountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  m  snon  y 
pursuits  and  passions,  as  make  a  small  labour 
an  insurmountable  one. 

But  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  result,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  very 
defects, our  coldness,  deadness,  wanderings,  may 
leave  more  contrition  on  the  soul  than  me  hap- 
piest turn  of  thought  The  feeling  of  our  wanti» 
the  confession  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselves, 
the  suj^lication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entrea- 
ty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjects  in  which 
the  suppliant  should  be  engaged,  by  which  hie 
thoughts  should  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  so 
absoroed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuits  of  a  totally  di&rent  com* 
plexion ;  pursuits  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay  7  Will  the  cherished  va- 
nities go  at  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  dik 
positions  come  at  our  calling  7  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequious 
in  the  other  concerns  of  fife  7  If  no^  what  rea- 
son  have  we  to  expect  their  obsequiousness  in 
this  grand  conoem.  We  should  therefore  en- 
deavour  to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we 
pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray. 
Prayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  fbrms  one  of  the  most  important 
links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  must  bs 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasurea 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi- 
rit of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  that  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusements  may  he 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  inu 
plore  tho  divine  blessing  on  them ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  ana  pleasing  God,  maintain  its  predo* 
minant  station  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  five  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  after  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  intcrces- 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  7 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  littlo 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  ie 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per- 
severance. That  which  was  at  first  a  fo 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  p 
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will  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  irapose 
upon  ourselyes  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grrati- 
fication.  That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial, will  become  copious  and  soUd.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  hj  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
sion. When  a  man  recovering  from  sickness  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor  even 
because  the  efibrt  is  painful.  He  rather  redou- 
bles his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  perseverance 
that  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That  efibrt 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  renovated 
strength  renders  it  delightful. 


CHAP.  VII. 
The  Lave  of  Chd. 

Ous.  love  to  God  arises  out  of  want  God's 
love  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence  draws 
us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  and  to  that 
ffoodness  which  can  bless  us. — His  overfiowing 
£>ve  delights  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
ties hejpraciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifts 
of  his  rrovidence,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grace.  We  can  only  be  said  to  love 
God  when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
of  God  to  us.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
case  by  evidence,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  ?*  What  imaginable 
mstance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us  ? 
If  neglect,  forgetfulncss,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi. 
dences,  but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
us,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand ;  if  life  eter- 
nal, if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  given  us 
in  promise — ^to  the  Christian  we  hsd  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi. 
tions  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable ; 
under  whose  eye  we  know  that  we  .continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
ful  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
he  love  him  or  not ;  he  mutit  act  always  in  his 
aight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not ;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  any  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  love  God,  to  aerve  him  because  we  love  him, 


is  therefore  no  less  our  hifbest  happiaeit* 
our  most  bounden  duty.   £ove  makes  all 
light    We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  htm 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  objectp  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  am 
obligations  to  obey  him ;  they  present  themtliei 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  wL 
most  said,  involuntarily ;  we  think  not  so 
of  the  service  as  of  the  object  The 
which  sug^sts  the  work  inspires  the  pl< 
to  neglect  it  would  be  an  injury  to  oar  fei^imu 
The  performance  is  the  gratification.  Toa 
omission  b  not  more  a  pain  to  the  conecicnce, 
than  a  wound  to  the  afiections.  The  implanfw 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtnoos  ptao- 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  Go4 
we  may  be  always  employed  in  his  serrice. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  communion  with 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermiaaion  of  an 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  father  who  la- 
bours for  his  children,  does  not  always  employ 
his  thoughts  about  them ;  he  cannot  be  alwaje 
conversing  with  them,  or  concerning  tbenit  yet 
he  is  always  engaged  in  promoting  their  inlsr- 
ests.  His  afiection  fi)r  them  is  an  iiinuiw 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  oneqnivo- 
cal  evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  appS- 
cation  in  their  service. 

*Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,*  is  the  primary  law  of  our  religioiL 
Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  that  we  emnmai 
love  God,  that  we  cannot  maintain  a  devout  in- 
tercourse with  him.    But  would  God,  who  is  all 
justice,  have  commanded  that  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  ?  Would  he  who  is  all  mercj 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  on 
something  which  he  knew  was  out  of  our  power 
to  perform,  capriciously  disqualifying  us  far  the 
duty  he  had  prescribed?    Would  he  have  given 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacity? 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  loUj* 
and  infinite  goodness  with  injustice ; — no,  when 
he  made  duty  and  happiness  mseparable,  he  nei. 
ther  made  our  duty  impracticable,  nor  onr  hap- 
piness unattainable.    But  wo  are  continoaHj 
flying  to  false  refuges,  clinging  to  false  holde^ 
resting  on  false  supports ;  as'they  are  uncertain 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fail 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  fiuls 
another  presents  itself.    Till  they  slip  from  on- 
der  us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested 
upon  them.    Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetol 
succession  of  these  false  dependences  and  suc- 
cessive privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  spi- 
ritual  life ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  infant ;  neither 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  full 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  ofica 
painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  de- 
pcndance,  and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  band 
which  fosters  us.  There  is  in  both  conditions, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigour 
of  maturity.  The  operation  which  is  not  always 
obvious,  is  always  progressive.  By  attempting 
to  walk  alone  we  discover  our  wes  knees,  the  ex- 
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lerience  of  that  weakneM  hambles  ob,  and  every 
all  drives  as  back  to  the  sastaining  hand,  whose 
tssisiance  we  vainly  flattered  oureelTee  we  no 
QDfer  needed. 

uk  some  halcyon  momenta  we  are  willing  to 
lenoade  oorselves  that  religion  haa  made  an 
oitire  cxmqaest  over  oar  heart ;  that  we  have 
•noanoed  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  con- 

Cered  oar  attachment  to  earthly  things.  We 
tter  onrselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  oh- 
itruct  our  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
rhat  spirit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  calm 
if  repose  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions  : 
shen  our  path  is  smooth,  oar  prospect  smiling, 
Sanger  distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
nany  comforts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly,  some 
ess,  some  disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
iff  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
Mce  diaoover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
beaer  roots  which  fasten  us  down  to  earth  may 
liave  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  yet  our 
mbstantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap- 
root is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
mil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  hold. 

It  might  be  useful  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
ilating  our  own  caae  aa  atrongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  it  were  the  case  of  another ;  to  expreaa  in  so 
nany  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as- 
lume  any  specific  or  palpable  form ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shaping  into  language,  but 
dur  over,  generalize,  aoften,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  for  inatance,  ahould  we  feel,  though 
we  ourselves  make  the  complaint,  to  be  told  by 
others,  that  we  do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Pre. 
aerver.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fidrlv  to 
onrselves.  Db  we  really  love  him  7  Do  we  love 
bim  with  a  aupreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal 
affection  7  la  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re- 
putation, no  pleaaure,  no  aociety,  no  possession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  ?  It  is  easy  to 
affirm  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  not.  But 
let  us  particularize,  individualize  the  question — 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  ua  com- 
mune with  our  own  oonaciencea,  with  our  own 
feelings,  with  our  own  experience ;  let  ua  quea- 
tion  pointedly  and  answer  honestly.  Let  us  not 
be  more  ashamed  to  detect  the  fault,  than  to  have 
been  guilty  of  it. 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result  Let 
the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  especially  let  it  be  taken 
away  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
fall  fiom  onr  eyes ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow- 
ledge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
loss  bat  for  our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love 
God,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  we  k>ved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re- 
aumed,  still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re- 
pentance. Bj  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re- 
•omption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  takes 
poaaeasion  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
driven  out  Grod  is  re-instated  in  his  rights,  and 
becomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
our  reverential  affection. 

There  are  three  requisitea  to  our  proper  en- 
joyment of  every  earthly  bleaaing  which  God 
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beatowa  on  ua;— a  thankful  reflection  on  the 
goodneaa  of  the  giver,  a  deep  aenae  of  the  un- 
worthinees  of  the  receiver,  and  a  aober  recollec- 
tion of  the  preearioua  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  firat  would  make  ua  grateful,  the  second 
humble,  the  laat  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  favonrs  in 
thia  apirit !  Aa  if  religiooa  gratitude  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  appointed  daya  of  public  thanks- 
giving, how  rarely  in  common  aociety  do  we 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotence  even  on 
thoae  atriking  and  heart-rejoicing  occasions, 
when,  *  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his 
fflorioos  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory!' 
Let  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  va- 
liant leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  him  *who 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers 
to  fight*  Let  us  never  forget  that  *  He  is  the 
Rock,  that  his  work  ia  perrect,  and  all  his  ways 
are  judgment* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  '  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,*  by  their  appearing  to  leave  him 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  affairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  en  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
God ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  withoat 
seeking  hia  direction  in  the  outaet,  and  taking 
to  themaelvea  the  whole  honour  of  the  auccess 
without  any  recognition  of  hia  hand !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  whatSophodea  makes 
hu  blustering  Atheiat*  boast :  *  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.* 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  ascribe 
the  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  the  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  sue-  « 
ceaa  from  which  ahe  derived  the  truert  honour. 

Incidents  and  occaaiona  every  day  ariae,  which 
not  only  c«ll  on  ua  to  trust  in  God,  but  which 
furniah  ua  with  auitable  ooeaaion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  preaume  to  uae  the  expresaion,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affaire;  yet  Uiere  ia  no 
duty  which  we  perform  with  less  alacrity. 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven  and  earth  with  leaa  confidence  than  we  ex- 
ercise towards  each  other !  That  we  ahould  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  zeal  than  that  of  otir  inaulted  Maker 
and  Preaerver ! 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accuaed  of  any  act  of  in- 
juatice,  though  we  cannot  bring  tm^  poaitive 
proof  why  he  ahoold  be  acquitted  of  thia  apecific 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injurjr  ofibred  to  his 
character ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  alle- 
gation on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  in- 
ferring that  from  the  numerous  instances  we 
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cm  produce  of  bu  rectitude  oo  other  oecaekms, 
he  cannot  be  gwlij  of  the  allepHi  inj  natace.  We 
reeaon  firom  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason 
fairly.  Bot  when  we  preaame  to  iodge  of  the 
Moet  High,  instead  of  vindicating  his  rectitude 
on  the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly  severe ;  instead  of  revertiug,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  inste«d  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea* 
ture,  and  inferring  from  nis  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
consistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  c£  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  «  clue  has  revelation  furnished  to 
the  intricate  labyrinth  which  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  which  we  impiously  question !  It 
unroll  the  volume  of  divme  Providence,  lays 
opea  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdoml, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  tlie  darkest  dispensa- 
tions, vindicates  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  and  served  God,  every  ap- 
parent wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
unpeaohably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
the  severest  trials  the  shortest  bleesmga. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
which,  could  we  discem  aright,  would  display 
it  That  train  of  second  causes,  which  he  has 
80  marveUonsly  disposed,  obetructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  so  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
immediate  effect,  that  our  short  si|rht  penetrates 
not  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  u 
reserved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  *  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  ;*  we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  was  for  thooe  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op. 
pressed.  We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Let  us  give  &od  credit 
Iiere  for  what  we  shall  then  fully  know ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  heseafier. 
*  They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt making  proselytes  by  hanging  out  false 
colours.  The  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.*  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
basis  for  virtue  but  {ho  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
love  is  pledged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  or  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  |deasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. In  the  transaction  of  all  worldlv  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  difficulties. 
There  may  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
always  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  best 


Persons  of  the  deepest  penetnlioa  are  foD  sf 
doubt  and  perplexi^ ;  their  minds  are  undecidel 
how  to  act,  lest  while  they  parsne  one  tmd, 
they  may  be  neglecting  anotoer  which  raigkt 
better  have  condocted  them  to  their  propMsd 
end. 

In  religimi  the  case  is  diffisrent,  and,  in  ^m 
respect  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  h&ve  bni  oas 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  isboteas 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  hot  eas 
end,  it  prevents  all  possibility  of  chooeiii^wrapg; 
—where  there  is  but  one  road,  it  taken  away  al 
perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  pursuit  That  wt 
so  often  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  fhei 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  bat  from  the 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  chooaing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  ioOowiag 
it  up. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  even  the 
most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  ex- 
cess ;  but  firom  this  danger  we  are  here  perftdly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excaeas  in 
our  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  Uc 
whole  heart.  This  peremptory  reqnisitiao  cots 
off  all  debate.  Had  God  required  only  a  portiaa, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  poz^sd 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  ptottistf 
how  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  baca 
without •  absolutely  forfeiting  our  safety;  we 
might  be  haggling  for  deductions,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  compromising 
with  our  Maker.  Biit  the  injunction  ia  entire 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  nneqm- 
vocaL  Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex- 
pression, yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  the 
measure :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  bo  imperative 
a  requisition  of  oil  the  fiicultiesof  the  mud  and 
strength;  ail  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  tm 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  but  absololB 
unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infinile. 
We  must  therefore  while  we  keep  our  hearte 
humble,  keep  our  aims  high.  Our  higheat  ser- 
vices indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect  Bet  as 
God  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  should  haie 
our  unlimited  love.  The  best  we  can  offer  ia 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  beat  lie  de- 
serves incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  give. 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  he  has  en- 
nobled  our  corrupt  nature  with  spiritnal  afieo* 
tions,  let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  aspirations^ 
to  their  noblert  object  Let  him  not  behold  na 
so  prodigally  lavishing  our  aflfoctions  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  nothing  left 
for  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  in 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  of  our  faculties.  Let  us  obev  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  witn  the  most  fer- 
vent gratitude.  Let  us  *  praiK  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness.*  Let  us  sevve  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  our  capacity,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  our  wilL 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  our  na- 
tural powers,  as.  it  determines  the  desires  to  a 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity. 
We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion  over  us  by  m- 
siring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  hdatan 
with  the  same  energy  with  which  we  coee  ex- 
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arMomidfwIndieoaafleoftheworld.  !%& 
norld  wmt  too  Httle  to  fiO  oar  whole  oapacitj. 
Bealigw  lamantod  how  much  mm  kMt  becauM 
•o  fine  «  poet  u  daudiuit  in  his  ehdceof  a  eab- 
jeet,  wanlBd  matter  worthy  of  hit  talent;  but  it 
M  the  felicity  of  the  Christian  to  baTO  ehoeen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his  heart  and 
of  hie  nnderstandinf  will  be  Ibond  inadeqoate. 
It  is  the  glory  of  religion  to  sapply  an  object 
wothy  of  the  entire  oonsecratioa  of  every  power, 
ftcolty  and  aifoetion  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
beings. 


CHAP.  vin. 

Tke  End  tf  Ood  to  he  aekmniiUdged  in  the 
dtuiy  eircMmaianciM  ef  Ufe. 

Iv  we  wonld  indeed  km  God,  let  us  *  acquaint 
onrselvea  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
has  assured  as  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
at  peace.'  As  we  cannot  love  an  onknown  God, 
so  neither  can  we  know  hioi,  or  even  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  bot  on  the  terms  which 
he  himself  holds  oat  to  ns ;  neither  will  he  save 
OS  bat  in  the  method  which  he  himself  has  pre- 
leribed.  His  very  perftetions,  the  jost  objects 
of  oar  adoration,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tnres  so  gailty.  His  jostice  is  the  flaming 
ewoffd  which  exdodes  as  from  the  Paradise  we 
have  forfinted.  His  pority  is  so  opposed  to  oar 
oorraptions,  his  omnipotence  to  oar  infirknity, 
his  wisdom  to  oar  folly,  that  had  we  not  to  plead 
the  great  propitiation,  those  very  attribates  which 
are  now  oar  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The 
most  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  language,  are  used 
fiir  (be  purpose  of  showing  what  God  is  to  us  in 
our  natural  stete,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  *  consuming  fire' 
is  transfiirmed  into  essential  love. 

Rot  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits.  Rut 
there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
an  initial  love  of  him,  fiir  which  he  has  fuminh- 
ed  us  with  means  bv  his  worker  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  Spirit  Even  in  this  weak  and  bar- 
len  soil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
will  open,  of  that  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  senial  clime, 
expand  into  the  ftdness  of  perftction,  and  bear 
immortal  fruite  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
lamente  that- he  wante  that  ftrvor  in  his  love  of 
the  Suprame  Reing,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfi^  if  he  find 
the  same  indifference  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
taehmente.  Rut  if  his  amcUons  are  intense  to- 
wards the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  dead  to  such  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
profe  that  he  is  destitute  of  pessions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object. 
If,  however,  he  tove  God  with  that  measure  of 
ieellng  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
win  not  be  punished  or  rewarded  becauM  the 
slock  is  ^eater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
other  of  hu  feUow  creatures. 


In  thooe  intervals  when  onr  sense  of  divine 
thinge  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  wav 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearte  with  Uie  recol- 
lection of  oar  best  memento.  Our  motives  to 
kive  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminished,  but 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natu/al  spirite 
are  weaker.  Where  there  is  languor  there  will 
be  discouragements.  Rut  we  must  not  desist 
*  Faint  yet  pursumg,'  must  be  the  Christian's 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  so 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efiorte)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  disoomfiirt,  than 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  spirito  runs  high.  Where  there 
is  less  ^ratification  thefo  is  more  disinterestsA- 
aess.  We  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  cheering 
evidence,  tliat  our  love  may  be  equally  pure 
though  it  b  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  psniit 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  same 
constancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  witlu 
draw  from  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse, 
verance  may  brmg  us  to  the  very  dispositions 
the  absence  of  which  we  are  lame'ntwg— *0 
tarrv  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and  ho 
shall  comfort  thy  heart' 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  rel^ 
gioas,  because  we  know  something  of  religioo. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentimente 
we  reaid,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  thougbtoof  other 
men's  heads  were  really  Uie  ftelin|[s  of  our  own 
hearts.  Rut  pietv  has  not  ite  seat  m  the  memo- 
ry, but  in  the  affections,  for  which  however  the 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist's  beautiful 
efiusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  selfcabasement 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  to 
our  hearte  are  the  ardent  exprsssions  of  his  re- 
pentance, the  overflowing  of^  his  gratitude,  the 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entireness  of  his 
self-dedieation,  the  fervour  of  his  tove.  Rut  he 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,'  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  sufibr  our  faitl^ 
any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depressed  or  ele- 
vated,  by  mistaking  for  ite  own  operations,  the 
ramblings  of  a  buqr  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  fiuth  must  not  k»k  for  ite  charactsr 
to  the  vagariee  of  a  mutable  and  &ntasiic  fanov 
-— JLo  jfoUs  de  la  Hotssn,  as  she  has  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  hsr 
fiwt  on  the  unmutaUe  Rock  of  Ages,  fiistened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seise  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  sufler  her  stability  to  depsnd  on  this 
ever-shifting  fkcuHy ;  ahe  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  Uackeet  shalbs  of  ite  Ptncil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  carelestiSecnrity,  by  ite  most 
flattering  and  vivid  oolouri. . 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  onr  fiuth  Is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  the  Almighty  fay 
our  own  low  standard.  Wo  judge  him  not  by 
his  own  declarations  of  what  be  is,  and  what  ho 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  ourselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  forgive 
those  who  have  oSbnded  us.  We  therefore 
oondnde  that  God  cannot  pardon  oar  cflenoes. 
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We  BDspect  him  to  be  implacable,  beeaiiee  we 
are  apt  to  be  eo,  and  we  are  unwiliing  to  believe 
that  he  can  pass  bj  injoriea,  becanee  we  find 
it  ao  hard  to  do  it  When  we  do  forgive,  it  ia 
grodgringly  and  auperficiaUy ;  we  therefore  infer 
that  God  cannot  fbrffive  fiee!^  and  fully.  We 
make  a  hypocritioar  distinction  between  for- 

S*ving  and  forgetting  injuries.  God  dears  away 
e  score  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  say,  '  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  forgive,*  bat  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.* 
We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallness  of  our 
offimoes,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  tauffht  us  to  allege  a  plea  directly 
contrary^-'  Lord,  pardon  my  iniqwty,  for  it  is 

StaU^  To  natural  reason  this  argument  of 
ivid  is  most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
ftlt  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
faim  no  resource,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
ftlt  that  God*s  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness,  that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
smallness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
oompasBion! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chrbtian 
to  ^seek  God.*  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 

£0  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
im  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  is 
the  true  terra  incogrutia :  a  land  more  foreign 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  tbe  regions  of  the  pour 
circle.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  pbce,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  roust  worship  him,  if  we  would  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian. If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  ^nerality — a  dreary  vaeuitv, 
sloth  and  insensibility,  too  often  worse  than  both, 
disindine,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  for 
the  pursuit 

#  I  have  observed;  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a  church- 
yard, if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
shelter  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per- 
Arming.  It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
tfranifaSd  wi^  the  storm,  than  to  enioy  the  con- 
venience of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  must  en- 
Joy  them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
•ermon. 

While  ire  condemn  the  beggar,  let  us  look 
intir  our  own  hearts ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  OTraewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis- 
posodaesB,  and  distaste  to  serious  things !  Hap- 
py,  if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefor  not  only 
oof  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
said,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
veniences, to  communing  with  our  Maker ! 
Happy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing  our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  firom  that  devout  inter- 


course, which  demands  the  livdiest  eietueii  ef 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  elevatioo  of  ow 
spiritual  affections !  Is  it  not  to  be  appr^hiBmiti, 
that  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  this  sacred  m- 
tercourse  is  one  grand  cause  of  that  activity  sad 
restlessness,  which  sets  the  world  in  aaeh  per^ 
petual  motion  ? 

Though  we  are  read^  to  exprees  a  gencnl 
sense  of  our  confidence  m  Alq[ii(r^^7  flumdiiiai. 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  Ifcs 
expression  7  What  praetiod  evidenoee  havis  «e 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  7  Jkm 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  ?  Docs 
it  exonerate  us  from  the  same  perturbatian  of 
spirits,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  eneh 
profession  ?  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doolft 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranquillin  the  troabied 
heart,  does  it  regulate  its  disorders,  and 
pose  its  fluctuations?  Does  it  sooth  oa 
irritation  7  Does  it  support  under  triAls  ? 
it  fortify  us  against  temptations  7  Does  it  lead 
us  to  repose  a  full  confidence  in  that  Beaig 
whom  we  profoss  to  trust  7  Does  it  produce  ia 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteousness,  which  ia  peaoa,* 
that  effisct  of  righteousness,  which  is  *  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever  V  Do  we  commit  oar- 
selves  and  our  concerns  to  God  in  word,  or  in 
reality?  Does  this  implicit  reliance  aimplify 
our  desires?  Does  it  induce  us  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promiaea  of  his 
Gospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  soma  aecret 
suspicions  of  his  faithfiilness  and  tmth  in  oar 
hearts,  when  we  persuade  others  and  try  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  unreservedly  tmst  him. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  oCir  want  of  love  to  God,  by  our  not 
being  as  forward  to  vindicate  the  divine  oonduct 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  same 
illustration  may  express  our  rductanoe  to  frasC 
in  God.    If  a  tried  friend  engage  to  do  us  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  neoeasaaij 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  hie 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Assor- 
ed  of  the  result,  we  are  neither  very  inqnisitive 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detail.    But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  same  liberal  con- 
fidence? Are  we  not  murmuring  becaose  we 
cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  lulministration, 
and  follow  his  movements  step  by  step  ?  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  his  plan,  in  full  assar- 
ance  that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  good? 
Do  we  trust  that  he  is  as  abundantly  willm^  as 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think, 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  ofiend  him,  if  by 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  him  ?  In  short, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone,  when 
we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust  to  7 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  acknowledce 
God  in  our  mercies,  nav,  we  confess  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  lifo.  In  some  of  these 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  dav,  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  a  delightful  scenery,  a  kind  of  sen- 
sitive pleasure,  an  hilarity  of  spirits,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  nature^ 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  foelings ;  and 
though  we  confoss  and  adore  the  InontifQl 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  self-com- 
placency, and  of  human  gratification,  which  he 
pardons  and  accepts. 

But  we  must  look  for  him  in  scenes  less  anU 
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',  WB  muit  wnkmcfwMge  him  on  ocoa. 
ezhihnting,  len  veneibly  gratifyingr. 
It  M  not  only  in  his  promiset  that  God  manifests 
hSm  mercj.  His  tbreatenings  are  proofs  of  the 
nme  compassionate  love.  He  threatens,  not  to 
punish,  bat  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
punisbment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awful  Tisitations  of  life,  not  only  in 
the  severer  dispensations  of  his  providence,  bat 
in  Tezmtions  so  trivial  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
that  they  are  providential  appointments. 


did  we  not  know  that  our  daily  life  is  made  up 
ef  onimportant  circamstances  rather  than  of 
gremt  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tem- 
pers  and  affections,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
<nr  heavenly  Father  in  those  daily  little  disap- 
pointments and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  dkist  prosperous  state,  and  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
— We  most  trace  that  same  beneficent  hand, 
secretly  at  work  for  oar  purification,  our  cor- 
lectioD,  our  weaning  from  life ;  in  the  imper* 
Actions  and  disagreeableness  of  those  who  may 
be  about  us ;  in  the  perverseness  of  those  with 
whom  we  transact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
ruptions which  break  in  upon  our  favourite  en- 
gagements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
nocent delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure, 
of  oar  learned,  even  of  oor  religious  leisure. 
Bat  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  withdrawn,  and  we  are  com- 

Clled  to  come  down  from  the  mount  Or,  per- 
pe,  we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
porpcses  fi>r  which  it  was  granted^  and  to  which 
we  nad  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
htoken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
velne.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure, 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  p^haps  we  feel  proud  of 
the  good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me- 
ditating to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
is  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
IS  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directs  the  more  important  events  of  life. 
An  importunate  application,  a  disqualifying, 
thongh  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  avoca- 
tioOf  a  letter  important  to  the  writer,  but  un- 
seasonabto  to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  wiU.  These  inces- 
sant trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pas- 
sage we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  sublimest 
sentiment  we  had  fimcied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mor- 
tifications, as  a  certein  class  of  pious  writers 
reoommend,  let  us  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  pre- 
pares for  us.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
inflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
€ciotra4^ctionof  our  self-love,  which  he  appointe, 
is  a  fer  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
oor  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conqoeste  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ter spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceans,  and  scale  mountains 
on  uncoDimanded  pilgrimages,  without  pleasing 
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God ;  we  may  please  him  without  any  oUmt  es* 
ertion  than  by  crossing  oor  own  wilL 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  imagine 
tion  with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law* 
ful,  but  laudable.  The  design  ^as  radically 
good,  but  the  supposed  value  of  your  own 
a^ncy,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructed  the 
design.  You  naturally  lament  the  failure,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  others,  the  sickness  was  better  fer  your- 
self! An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intention, 
but  God  saw  that  your  soul  requixed  the  exerdse 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation, that  the  patience,  acquiescence,  and 
contrition  of  a  sick  bed,  were  more  necessary 
fer  you.  He  accepte  the  mediteted  work  as  far 
as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory,  but  he  calls 
his  servant  to  other  duties,  which  were  more 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  the  master  was 
the  better  judge.  He  seta  aside  his  work,  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
bis  task.  As  fer  as  your  motive  was  pure,  yon 
will  leceive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  though  not  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
formance. If  it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per- 
fermed  on  a  woildly  principle.  You  may  be 
the  better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catuogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you  had 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem* — ^An  ani- 
mal activity  had  partly  stimulated  your  exer- 
tions. The  love  of  reputetion  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  your  better  motives.  You  do  not,  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  human 
applause ;  but  you  are  too  sensible  to  it  It  is  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives*  but  do  yon 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  this  accompani- 
ment of  self^  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  too 
speculative,  and  might  beoome  too  little  produc- 
tive both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratifica- 
tion 7,  You  begin  to  feel  the  human  mcentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirite  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tornish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  He 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatehes  you  from  the  perils  of  pros* 
perity.  Malice  is  awakened.  Your  mostJoari* 
torious  actions  are  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  atta^sked  just  where  your  « 
character  is  least  vuhierable.  The  enemiee 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  up  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  are 
fer  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  anthor 
of  evil;  he  does  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca- 
lumny, but  he  uses  your  calumniators  as  instru- 
mento  of  your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  yovu  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  omred  up.  You  would 
gladly  compound  fer  any,  fer  every  other  oflfor- 
mg,  but  this  is  the  ofinring  he  chooses:  and 
while  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  you 
fer  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  you  to 
your  own.    He  sends  this  tnal  as 
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which  yon  are  to  ttj  younelC  He  thus  mstracts 
yon  not  to  abandon  ^oor  Christian  exertions,  but 
to  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them,  to 
defecate  it  front  all  impure  admiztores. 

By  thus  stripping  the  most  engaging  employ- 
ments of  iA  dangeroas  delight,  by  infusing 
Bome  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into  our  sweet- 
est draught,  by  some  of  these  ill-tasted  but  whole- 
aome  mercies,  he  graciously  compels  us  to  re- 
turn to  himself.  By  taking  away  the  stays  by 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  frail 
delights,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  as  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  oondesoends  to 
receive  us,  aAer  we  have  tried  every  thing  else, 
and  after  every  thing  else  has  MM  us,  and 
thomifh  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Hun  if  every  thing  else  had  tua  fuled  us.  He 
makes  us  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  his  strength ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  unperoeived  sins,  that  we  may 
take  refuge  in  his  everlasting  eompassiop 


CHAP.IX. 

Chrittianity  Universal  in  it$  Requintiong, 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  eome 
of  the  RMMt  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  some  of  the  most  solemn  re- 

anisitions  of  Scripture,  by  affiksting  to  believe 
liat  they  do  not  apply  to  thtm.  They  consider 
them  as  belonging  ezdusivelT  to  the  first  age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Uie  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed ;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 

Sersons  under  an  estebUshed  Christianity,  to 
ereditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
mme  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  Tlie  reason- 
«rs  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 
only  the  Ephesians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  *  not  to  fulfil  the  lusto  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  *  ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  they 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  Philippi- 
ans, they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converte 
amonft  those  people.  They  console  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  these  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — ^who  were  'strangers  from  the  covenanto 
4if  promiA* — and  who  were  *  without  God  in  the 
world.* 

B«t  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,* — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  *  avail- 
eth  nothing,*  (I  mean  as  a  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.*  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  as  much  *  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen ;' he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  saints,*  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Colosian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 
But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 


ed had,  belbm  their  conversion  no 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  oertainiy 
afterwards  finom  which  we  are  bappUjr 
There  were  indeed  diflferences  ~ 
and  us  in  external  sitiiktioii«  in  hioal 
stances,  references  which  we  onglit  oertainiy  Is 
take  into  the  account  in  perusing*  the  epiatiai. 
We  allow  that  they  were  inunedintely,  b^  ne 
do  not  aUow  that  they  were  ei»liiaiva]^,  aij^ 
cable  to  them.  It  woiud  liave  beosi  too  fisaM 
an  object  for  inspiration  to  have  wmfiiiad  ite  m 
struotions  to  an^  one  period,  when  ite 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  erf*  the 
unborn  world.  That  these  oonverta 
cuhmsly  *  called  out  of  darkness  into  the 
lous  light  of  the  gospel* — that  they 
from  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  illnminerioe"* 
that  the  embracing  the  new  nith  ezpoeed  tfiam 
to  persecution,  reproach  and  ignominy— tiMt  tts 
few  had  to  struggle  against  tho 
laws,  principalities  and  powers 
our  fiuth  opposed  theirs — these  an 
of  whioh  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight : 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  diaadvantafes  by 
on  tlieir  side  in  this  antecedent  oondition,  hat 
that  also  all  the  superiority  Ilea  on  onn  in  tkal 
which  is  subsequent 

Bat  however  the  condition  of  the  ezlenal 
state  of  the  Church  might  difier,  there  can  ba  na 
necessity  for  any  difierenoe  in  the  interior  alals 
of  the  individual  Christian.  On  whatever  hsgk 
principles  of  devotedness  to  God  and  love  to  osae 
ikmf  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  mel  ee 
preciaely  the  same.  If  their  faith  was  celled  to 
more  painful  exertions,  if  their  aelf-denial  to 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  renunciation  of  eeitUy 
things  to  severer  triab,  let  us  thankfully  rcmset- 
her  Siis  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  first 
introduction  of  a  religion  which  had  to  oomfaat 
with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity  of  cotii^ 
nature,  invested  with  temporal  powers— That 
the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  was  introducing  a  spirit 
whioh  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hoaitility  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di. 
minished  difficulties  of  an  established  faith,  1st 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of  na  di- 
minution in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  rellgise 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  euth. 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then.  And  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate  guidanoe  of  in- 
spiration were  driven  to  lament  their  coaflids 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
temptation,  combfning  with  their  natoral  pro- 
pensities to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  knrer 
faith,  a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  as  7  Be- 
lievers then  were  not  called  to  higher  degress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  He- 
ceritv,  than  they  are  called  to  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  mads,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  thooe  on  whom  it 
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wai  fint  pound  out    It  wu  ezpf omIj  deeUured 

bj  St  Peter  on  its  firat  effnnon,  to  be  promifled 

^  BOt  only  *  to  them  and  tbeir  children,  but  to  all 

'  who  were  mfar  off,  even  to  ae  manj  as  the- Lord 

their  God  ihonld  oalL* 

If  then  the  aame  aalvation  be  now  offered  as 
was  ofibred  at  first,  is  it  not  obvioiis  that  it  mast 
be  worked  oat  in  the  aame  way  7  And  as  the 
same  Goepel  retains  the  some  authority  in  all 
ages,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  oniTersality 
amonf  all  ranks.  Christianity  has  no  bgr-Iaws, 
no  particalar  exemptions,  no  mdividaal  imma- 
nities.  That  there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  at- 
taining aalvation  for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher, 
is  probably  one  rearan  why  greatness  and  wis- 
dom have  so  often  rejected  it  But  if  rank  can- 
not plead  ito  privileges,  Renins  cannot  claim  its 
dislmctions.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
its  snooess  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
ef  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by  it  *  to 
make  impish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,*  actnally 
explains  why  *  the  dispnters  of  this  world*  have 
always  been  ite  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  anworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
is  bat  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  strait*  one ;  bat 
one  *  way,*  and  that  a  *  narrow*  one ;  there  is 
hot  one  mlvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Gospel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  of  every  condition ;  offers  the 
same  aids  under  the  same  exigencies ;  the  same 
sopporte  under  all  trials ;  the  same  perdon  to  all 
penitento;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers; 
the  same  rewards  to  all  who  '  endure  to  the  end.* 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  mav  call  for  the  exercise  of  diflforent 
qualitieB,  for  the  performance  of  diflbrent  duties, 
but  the  same  perspnal  holiness  is  enjoined  on 
aO.  External  acte  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
by  some  circamstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
rat  the  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
force,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 

The  universality  of  ite  requisitions  is  one  of 
ite  most  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  the 
pagan  world  it  seemed  sufficient  that  a  fow  ex- 
alted spirits,  a  fow  fine  geniuses  should  soar  to 
a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass ;  but  it  was 
never  expected  that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athene, 
should  aspire  to  any  religious  sentimente  or  foel- 
ings  in  comoion  with  Socrates  or  Epictetos.  I 
say  reiigiou9  sentiments,  because  in  matters  of 
taste  the  distinctions  were  less  striking,  for  the 
mob  of  Athens  were  competent  critics  in  the 
dramatic  art,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  most 
stupid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of  a 
higher  class,  while  no  subject  in  science,  arte  or 
learning  was  too  lofty  or  tpo  abstruse  for  their 
acquisition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  low,  no 
conception  of  a  depraveS  imagination  was  too 
impure  for  their  worship.  While  the  civil  and 
political  wisdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried  to 
such  perfection  that  their  code  of  laws  has  still 
a  |riaee  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  their 
deplorably  gross  snperstitions,  rank  them  in 
point  of  religion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.  It 
riwws  how  tittle  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma- 
nifoeted  itself  with  such  unrivalled  vigour  in 
tfaetr  poets,  oratora  and  historians,  as  to  make 
them  still  models  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  re- 
laied  to  religioD,  when  these  polished  people,  in 


the  objecte  of  their  worship,  are  only  on  ■  par 
with  the  inhabitante  of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  inoontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  it 
was  at  the  verr  time,  and  in  the  verf  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  hss  attained  their 
atmost  perfoetion,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy had  given  laws  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shape,  and  estobUshed 
itself  into  a  school  of  philosophy.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powers  were  carried 
to  the  highest  piteh  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  infallible  truth  in  this  phikeophv,  that  the 
scnsfs  were  the  highe9t  natural  light  efmaniiniL 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
this  atheistical  philomphy  was  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poeto 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch- 
ing graces  of  his  verse. 

-  It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelatien ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St  Paul's  first  and 
noblest  expoeitions  of  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apos- 
tle*s  eartiest  converte  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivated 
Italy,  it  was  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,*  to  the 
opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre« 
ferenoe  to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  unci- 
vilised world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles  were 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  tittle  understood  by 
those  who  profossed  it ;  it  was  fuU  of  obscurity 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  but  reason  itself  remained  to  he 
carried  to  ite  highest  pitch  in  the  countries 
where  Revelation  is  profossed.  Natural  Reli> 
gion  could  not  see  itself  by  ite  own  light.  Reason 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  fidse  religion  had 
involved  the  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
Revelation  has  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  teu^ht 
her  to  despise  ue  foUtes  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered fVoni  darkness,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  us  right  con- 
ceptions of  Ciod,  of  his  hotiness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped ;  it  has  not  only 
given  us  principles  to  promote  our  happiness 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ;  but  it  has  really 
teugbt  us  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogates  to 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
those  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  folse  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  says  the  sagacious  bishof^ 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  that  names  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  are  still, 
for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  subjection  7* 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antonius 
seemed  to  have  been  tou^  of  heaven,  yet  the 
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object  for  which  we  Cdntend  is,  that  no  provi- 
■ion  WM  made  for  the  val^.  While  a  feint 
ray  shone  on  the  page  of  philoeophj,  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkness  which  might  be  felt 
The  million  were  left  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  to  die  withoat  hope-  For  what  knowle<^e 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
posterous, though  amosing,  and  in  many  re- 
specti  elegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  seem- 
ed to  be  confined  to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  ftar,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motiTC  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of^  charity,  no  communion  of 
everlattinff  interest,  no  reversionary  equality 
between  tne  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  master 
«n8  the  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
Ifeneral  application.  Christianity  happily  ac- 
•commodated  itself  to  the  common  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
want  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unezpiatinir  sa- 
crifices to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  ndi  as  gailt  makas  wetoome, 

it  presents  *one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oUation,  and 
satisfaction  far  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
mg  out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
Iprfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
ciple of  faith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  Uie  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  doty  with  the  broad  and  golden  zone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inicrip- 
tion  *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead, 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  uni- 
versal precept,  famishes  now  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  itM  repose,  and  fresh 
strength  to  iti  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of  *  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  thev  should  do  unto  us,' 
uniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
feet  in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it. 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  courts  of  justice  abo- 
lished,  and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  science.  We  should  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
and  so  far  fVom  *  seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
ther's,' we  should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.' 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed.— Their  crad  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
does  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  an- 
taally  takes  place,  our  fortunes  will  not  be  se- 


cure without  the  exertions  of  the 
lives  without  the  protection  of  the  other- 
All  the  virtues  have  their  appsopriate 
and  Mnk  in  Scripture.  They  are  introdiaoed 
individually,  beautifuUjr,  and  as  reciprooallj  ese- 
nected,  like  the  graces  in  the  my  tholog;ie  dmaaa^ 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  grace  ever  eat  to  the 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  masfter  than  Ghs. 
rity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St  Paul,  kss 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  her  &ir  pn 
tions.  Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  every 
ament  of  beauty.  The  whole  delineation  le 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to  it  ?  Yet 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  induce  a  oordiBl 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  humiliation,  will  hs 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  oonteni|iia> 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accompanied  wiA 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  growing  resemUaBoe^ 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  bsxely  to  adoiBe 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  length  assimilsfr  as 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  X. 
ChriUian  HdineMt. 

CHRiBTiANnT  tbou,  ss  WO  hsvo  attempted  Is 
show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhiUta  no  dilt 
ferent  standards  of  ^K)dness  applicable  to  dif> 
ferent  stations  or  characters.  No  one  can  he 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  lias 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  No  ooe  caa 
be  secure  in  any  state  of  piety  below  that  stats 
which  would  not  have  been  enjoined  on  all,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  ej% 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attainmwitsi, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  The 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  compunction; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  press  ob» 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  their 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  Might  they  have 
reached 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  of  God^  &- 
vour,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on  the 
very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfectioD;  who 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whose  aim  seesns 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  please  God  as  to  escape 
punishment  Many  however  will  doubtless  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  small; 
their  difficulties  may  have  been  great  their  na- 
tural capacity  weak,  their  temptation  strong, 
and  their  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injunctMOs 
but  motives  to  holinese;  not  only  motives,  but 
examples  and  authorities.  *  Be  ye  tbereibfe 
perfect'  (according  to  your  measure  and  degree,) 
« as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  penbel.' 
And  what  says  the  Old  Testament  7  It  aooords 
with  the  Nevr — *  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  year 
God  am  holy.' 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himself^  not 
given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  and 
legislator,  or  to  a  few  distinguished  officers,  or 
to  a  selection  of  eminent  men«  but  to  an  im. 
mense  body  of  people  even  to  the  whole 
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kAbd  hoflt  of  Itftae] ;  to  men  of  all  ranks,  profes- 
■ioiia,  capaciUes,  and  characters,  to  the  minister 
v£  religion,  and  to  the  uninstrocted,  to  enlight- 
entid  rulers,  and  to  feeble  women.  *  Grod,*  says 
■n  excellent  writer,*  '  had  antecedently  given  to 
kis  people  particular  laws,  suited  to  their  several 
exigrencies  and  various  conditions ;  but  the  com- 
cn«.nd  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
have  said  a  universal)  law.' 

*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
pods  7  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
nees,  (earful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  7*  This 
is  perhaps  the  sublimest  apostrophe  of  the 
praise  (rendered  more  striking  by  its  inter- 
r«i|ratc»7  form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
corded. 'It  makef  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
gfratnlation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  aacrsd  poetry.  The  epithet  of  holy  is  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  Grod  than  any 
otfier.  His  miglUy  name  is  less  often  invoked, 
than  his  holy  name.  To  offend  against  this  at- 
tribute is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
eeribed  by  his  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Almighty  God,  but  it  is  made  an* aggravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
the  Holy  One  of  lorael. 

When  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
bis  holineos,  as  if  it  were  the  distinguishing  qua. 
lity  which  wss  more  especially  binding.  It 
■oems  connected  and  interwoven  with  all  the 
dWine  perfections.  Which  of  his  excellences 
can  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
not  his  justice  stamped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
from  any  tincture  of  vindictiveness,  and  is  there- 
fore 8  holy,  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
than  of  his  punishments.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
sererities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
not be  at  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
splendid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noble  passage 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
linees*  immediately  after  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  name,  by  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence  grow- 
mg  out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  Grod 
loveth  righteousness,'  that  he  will  of  course  re- 
quire in  his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitate  as  well 
as  to  adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
loves  to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
ing it  is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
only  an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
bat  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  but  what  we  derive  from  him — It  is  his 
prerogative,  but  our  privilege. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
he  must  consequently  hate  sin  because  it  de- 
froes  his  image.  If  he  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
and  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
vindicates  the  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
punishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  God  can  no  more 
approve  of  sin  in  his  creatures  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himself.  He  may  forgive  sin  on  his  own 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  it  The  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it- 
self will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  ofience  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  his  own 
work  ;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man's  own  in- 
vent  ion,  and  no  part  of  the  work  which  Grod  had 
made.  Even  in  the  imperfect  administratioa 
of  human  l&vffi  impunity  of  crimes  would  bo 
construed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  law  bindinff  on 
all*  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  tlie  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demands 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,  of 
every  denomination,  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  ^sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because  *  the  Lord 
our  God  is  holy.'  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted, not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  to  others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  ap^ 
plied  to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  puri- 
tans and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  surely 
rescued  from  every  injurious  associ|ition,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Most 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  terms 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God  ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  consummation  of 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  I'idi- 
cule  the  application  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  com- 
prehensive  appellation  includes  all  the  Christian 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just*  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony  ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions, and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
*  sanctification  and  honour'  as  the  ^lory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  hobness  of  God 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  are  more 
plainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  ma- 
nifestations of  his  holiness.  He  is  every  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself^  as  a  mo- 
del to  be  imitated  by  his  creatures,  and,  tliough 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  iniitable  by 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  insepara- 
bly connected  witli  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
As  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  the 
blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  reconcile  us  to  the 

•  See  Ctiornock  on  tbe  Attribates. 
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holioen  of  God.* — When  we  are  told  therefore 
that  Chriet  u  made  unto  ua  *  righteooineaa,*  we 
are  in  the  eame  place  taught  that  he  ia  made 
unto  U8  eanctification ;  that  is,  he  ie  both  juati- 
fier  and  aanctifier.  In  vain  ahall  we  deoeive 
ouraelvea  by  reating  on  hia  sacrifice,  while  we 
neffleet  to  imitate  hia  example. 

The  glorious  spirita  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Grod  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercj,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  aa  with  a 
glm'y,  encircles  all  the  rest  They  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  hoi  v,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
it  ia  observable,  that  the  angels  w|iieh  adore  him 
for  his  holiness  are  the  ministers  of  his  justice. 
Thoae  pure  intellirences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  diWne 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angeb  and  archangels,  and  idl  the  hoata  of 
heaven  are  oontinimlly  ascribing  holiness,  has 
commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  1^  holy  because 
God  ia  holy,  ia  both  an  argument  and  a  oom- 
mand.  An  argument  fi)unded  cm  the  perfec- 
tiona  of  Grod,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
Tliis  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in- 
deed, but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holineas 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections  ;■  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  Gpod  indeed  ia  confined  by  no 
limitation;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  impenect. 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contraqted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofly,  though 
our  atUinmenta  are  low.  Let  na  be  milicitous 
that  no  day  paaa  without  some  augmentetion  of 
our  holineaa,  some  added  height  in  our  aspira- 
liona,  some  wider  expansion  in  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  ahall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  with 
progress ;  something  that  shau  inspire  an  hum- 
ble nope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit  for  heaven 
to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  wha  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
k,  not  fbf  •spetition,  but  for  progress;  not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  atrokes,  bat  to  for- 
ward his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  dees  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random ;  he  haa  a  model  to  imitete,  aa 
well  aa  an  outline  to  fiU.  Every  toueh  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  trsnsfused  most  of  the  life  of  God  into 
his  soul,  has  copied  it  most  suoeessfuUy. 

*To  $eek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
''is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  ts  that  hap- 
piness.* Our  very  happiness  therefore  is  not 
our  independtnt  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happinesa.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
around  ua.  K  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal  fountein,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imagi- 
nary wise  roan  of  the  achoot  of  Zeno  7  what  is 
the  perfection-  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  ? 
They  have  no  exiatence  but  in  the  romance  of 
philosophy.    Happinesa  must  be  imperfect  in 


an  imperfect  state.  Religion,  il  is  tmet  is  iB> 
tial  happineaa,  and  pointe  to  ito  perfectiaB :  bd 
as  the  best  men  possess  it  but  imperfectly,  they 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing  can  osa- 
fer  completeness  which  is  itself  incampfelB. 
*  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  fountain  of  lile,  aad 
in  Thy  light  only  we  ahall  see  light** 

Whatever  shau  still  remain  wanting  in  ev 
atUinmenta,  and  mueh  will  atill  remain,  fet 
thia  last,  greatest,  highest  ooBsideratioo  rtiaa- 
late  our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has  nap- 
tivdy  promised  the  beatific  vision,  the  cnjof- 
ment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  if 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  witfaovt  hoUncM 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  is  Iks 
rudimenU  of  that  eternal  lifb  which  will  bera- 
afler  be  perfected  by  seeing  him.  Aa  there  is 
no  stronger  reason  whj  we  must  not  loak  Jbr 
perfect  ^ppiness  in  this  life,  than  becaoK  ' 
is  no  perfect  holiness,  so  the  nearer  adyant 
make  to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we 
make  towarda  the  other;  we  muat  cnltivnla 
here  thoae  tendenciea  and  tempera  which 
bo  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier 
But  aa  holineaa  ia  the  oonoomitant  of  ha| 
so  mast  it  b6  ite  precursor.  As  sin  has  deatroj- 
ed  our  happineaa,  so  sin  muat  be  deatroyed  be- 
fore our  happineaa  can  be  reatored.  Oar  wm^ 
ture  muat  be  renovated  before  our  felici^  can 
be  estoblished.  This  is  aooording  to  the  natne 
of  things,  aa  well  aa  agreeaole  to  the  law  and 
will  of  God.  Let  m  then  carefully  kx>k  to  the 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearto  all  thoae  dispo- 
sitions that  are  unlike  God ;  all  thoae  nctioo^ 
thoughte,  and  tendenciea  that  are  oontraij  te 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other  me^ 
tives  to  holiness  which  religion  suggests^  aida. 
pendently  of  the  fear  of  punishment ;  indepan* 
dently  even  of  the  hope  of  fflory,  let  oa  be  holy 
from  this  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  becanaa 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  oar  virtoa 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  bf  this  imperative  in- 
junction, backed  by  this  irresistible  argnment. 
The  motive  for  imiUtion,  and  the  Being  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  ua  with  in- 
finity. It  is  a  connexion  which  endaara,  an  aa. 
eimiktion  which4lignifiBa,  a  reaemblanee  which 
elevates.  The  apostle  haa  added  to  the  prophet 
an  aaanrance  which  makes  the  crown  and  cen- 
summation  of  the  promise,  *  that  though  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  ahall  appear,  we  ahall  be  like 
him,  for  we  ahall  see  him  as  he  ia.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowiv  ex> 
pressions,  and  admiring  atraina,  do  the  Scrip- 
ture  worthiea  delight  to  represent  God;  ml 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  to 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  transoendsnl 
perfections  I  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adorahla 
theoie  r  Aey  ransack  language,  they  exhaaat 
all  the  expressions  of  praiae,  and  wonder,  and 
aJdmiration;  aU  the  imagea  of  aatooishmentand 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  hia  gktrioaa  name. 
They  praiae  him,  they  bleaa  him,  they  worship 
him,  they  glorify  him,  they  give  thanka  to  bins 
for  his  great  glory,  aaying  *  Holy«  holy,  holy. 
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[«or€i  Ood  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
Jie  majesty  of  thy  glory.' 

*riiey   glorify  him  relatively   to  themselves 

I  iv^ill    magnify  Thee,  O  Lord  my  strength — 

MLy  help  Cometh  of  God— The  Lord  himself  is 

tbo     portion  of  ray  inheritance.*    At  another 

time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness^ and 

luite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 

Lliey  atdore  him  for  his  own  incommunicable  ex- 

Delfenoes.    *Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 

a^^Tk   strength.* — *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 

both  of  the  wisdom   and  knowledge  of  God.* 

T*hen  bursting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  burn- 

in^  ^nrith  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 

attributes — *  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 

▼isiblov  b«  honour  and  ^bry  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Ofse   is  loet  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom — his 

macription  is  *  to  the  only  wi$e  God.'  Another  in 

triumphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 

the  oonsideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 

have    been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 

unto  Thee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.' — 

*  Singr  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 

and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 

hia  holiness.* 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 

from  pouring  oat  the  overflowings  of  iheir  fer- 

'Fent  spirits,  they  were  not  restrained  fVom  oele- 

brating  the  per&ctions  of  their  Creator,  through 

the  cold-hearted  fear  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 

■iasta.    The  saints  of  old   were  not  prevented 

from  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 

the  King  of  £ints,  through  the  coward  dread 

of  being  branded  as  fanatical.    The  conceptions 

of  their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 

glorious  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 

and  the  afleotions  of  their  hearts  warming  with 

the  thooght,  that  those  attributes  were  afi  con- 

eentrated  in  mercy — they  display  a  sublime 

obUvima  of  themtelves— they  forget  every  thing 

bot  God.  Their  own  wants  dwindled  to  a  point. 

Their  own  concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself, 

shrinks  into  nothing.    Tney  seem  absorbed  in 

the  eflhlgence  of  Deity,  lost  in  the  radient  beams 

of  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XL 
On  ike  comparatitely  emaUfauUe  and  viriuee* 

Thx  *  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  ofUn  make  the 
interstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
not retain  those  of  more  ordinary  size,  which 
every  where  abound.  Their  drattght  might  be 
more  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  large 
that  the  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubri- 
city, escape  the  toils  and  slip  through.  Happy 
to  find  themselves  not  bulky  enough  to  be  en- 
tangled,  they  plunge  back  again  into  their  na- 
tive element,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
may  safbly  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are 
'in  danger  of  being  caught 

It  is  of  more  importanoe  than  we  are  aware, 
or  are  willing  to  aUow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
gently to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
tcmpnloiiily  the  lesser  <ins,  and  bear  patiently 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yielding, 
sr  the  grace  of  habitually  resisting  in  compa- 
ratively small  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  produce  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  hangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  de- 
cision of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  furnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  as  a  tact 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions,  would 
especially  preserve  us  from  those  smaller  sins, 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  'duties  which 
we  aro  falsely  apt  to  think  aro  too  insignificant 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of^rectitude, 
light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  reject  what  is  wrong  befiire  we  have 
time  to  exam  me  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  we  have  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  right  Should  we  not  then  be  carofhl 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  7  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
glect its  hourly  mementoes  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  ftults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter- 
mine our  character,  that  creature  of  habits? 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,  incline 
or  indispose  us  tor  those  more  important  duties 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  aro  connecting 
Imks? 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  fh>m  wild- 
ness,  confusion,  disorganization.  The  discord 
of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  different 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellious  vices  have  no  common  head ;  each  is 
all  to  itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing'  those  of  others,  but  in  disturb 
ing  they  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  aJl  of  one  family,  they  live  on  n*  friendly 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  much 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  fa. 
bled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete -the  resemblance,  for  they  do  notefiect 
their  mutual  destruction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces  could 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  filaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  drsws  each  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet 
In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  the^  do  not  love  each 
other.  Each  seeks  the  other  m  order  to  promote 
his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates  him  by  whom 
his  purposes  are  inromoted. 

The  lesser  qualities  of  the  haman  cfaaractvr 
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Are  like  the  lower  people  in  a  country ;  they  are 
namerically,  if  not  individually  important  If 
well  regulated  they  beoorae  valaahle  from  that 
very  circumstance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administration,  renders  them  formi- 
dable. The  peace  of  the  individual  mind  and 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  affected  by  the  disci- 
pline in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main- 
tained. Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
sobversive  of  ail  good  government 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  jglance  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  lesser  virtues 
may  be  still  better  illustrated  by  that  Ion?  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  from 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  soft  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  discemable, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
stars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  ones. — ^Without  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Gralaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tians  will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
tues? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  ibrt  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
est soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patriotism  to 
valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  But 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well  as  his  cou- 
rage into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appointed  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  ^reat  or  small.  There  is  not  any 
defect  in  religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  Worldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
sible importance,  but  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  object,  and  the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  has  one  ob- 
ject less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  alibwed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
B  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  7  At  a 
distance  they  hear  with  respect  our  gelteral  cha- 
racters. They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  discover  the  same  failings,  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  bad  visited  him,  could  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  consciousness  that  in  that 
visit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his  reputation, 
and  had  supported  in  private  conversation  his 
high  character  as  an  author;  shall  not  the 
Cm>istian  be  equally  anxious  to  support  the  ere- 
dit  of  holy  profbssion,  b^  not  betrayln|f  in  fa- 
miliar life  any  temper  mconslstent  with  reli- 
gion? 


.      It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  orider  bj 
ing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  opoa  us.    It  ■ 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  oar  dignity  m  t 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  academical  dinner  ;*  h^  ti 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  recesses  of  domeabe 
privacy  requires  more  watchfulness,  and  m  as 
less  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitnal  pne- 
tice,  of  the  consistent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  pmiiicDkilf 
injurious  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants  and  ser- 
vants. If  they  see  us  *  weak  and  infirm  affm- 
pose,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  prnwinnate, 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  conduct,  which 
comes  under  their  immediate  obserratioo,  aal 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  jnd^iai^ 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  tbooe  hig^ha 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  those  sb> 
perior  duties  which  we  may  be  more  careinl  h 
fulfil.  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opportfr 
nities,  may  enable  them  to  judee  of  the  orthfr 
dox^  of  the  head ;  but  there  wifi  be  obviooa  and 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  tiii 
state  and  temper  of  the  heart  Oar  grealer 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  oar  h^ 
ser  but  incessant  faults  do  mem  much  injeiy. 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily  course  iif  d» 
mestic  conduct,  though  they  will  obey  ns  he. 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neitks 
love  nor  esteem  us  enough  to  be  influeiioed  % 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  oar  iii0tnic> 
tions,  on  those  great  points  which  ererr  cam- 
scientioos  head  of  a  family  will  be  careful  to  m- 
culcate  on  ail  about  him.  It  demands  no  Isa 
circumspection  to  be  a  Christian  than  to  be  i 

*  hero^  to  one's  valet  de  chambre.* 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  hioaself  tbt 
Christian  knows  of  no  small  ftolts.  He  cooa^ 
ders  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  h 
their  magnitude,  as  an  offentft  against  his  Jfa- 
ker.  Nothing  that  ofiends  lilm  can  be  insignji. 
cant.  Nothing  that  contributes  to  &Bten  ai 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Fsnlli 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  smell 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  hahit 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti 
tion.  Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indifiercn^ 
then  insensible.  The  hopelessness  atiendio^  i 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelesmeei, 
till  for  want  of  exercise  the  power  of  resistancs 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of  viev 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.    Db 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  alwaya  rslui 
their  original  diminutiveness  ?    Is  any  axioB 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  piv- 
gresslve  nature  7    Is  a  bad  temper  which  is  ne- 
ver repressed,  no  worse  afler  years  of  indul- 
gence, than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to 
it  ?  Does  that  which  we  first  allowed  oorsebei 
under  the  name  of  harmless  levity  on  seriooi 
subjects,  n^ver  proceed  to  profaneness  7    Doei 
what  was  once  admired  as  proper  spirit,  never 
grow  into  pridef  never  swell  into  insolonoe? 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or  loose 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead   to 
falsehood ;  never  settle  in  deceit  7    Before  wa 
positively  determine  that  small  faults  are  inns- 
cent,  we  must  undertake  to  prove  that  they  shaD 
never  outgrow  their  primitive  dimensioiis ;  m 
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mat  asoertain  that  tiie  infant  shaU  never  be- 
tMDe  a  g^ant 

I*roera9tination  u  reckoned  amongf  the  meet 
»niai  of  our  faulta,  and  sits  so  lightly  on  our 
linds  that  we  scarcely  apologize  for  it.  Bat 
'ho  can  assure  us,  t^at  had  not  the  assistance 
«  bad  resolved  to  give  to  one  friend  under  dis- 
aaa,  or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
»-day,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
idolence  been  put  off  till  to-raorrow,  it  might 
ot  faAva  preserved  the  ibrtunes  of  the  one,  or 
iTBd  the  soul  of  the  other  7 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties ;  we 
rast  perform  them  at  the  right  time^ — We  must 
o  the  duty  of  every  da^  in  its  own  season. 
ivery  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
mat  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
Hbich  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
lOt  have  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
qaally  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
ncoeeding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
vith  its  proper  claims. 

Imded^ion,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
>y  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
IS  miaehievous ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
tk  balancing  probabilities,  the  period  for  action 
a  loat.  While  we  are  ruminating  on  difficulties 
vhich  may  never  occur,  reConciUng  differeoces 
rhieh  perhaps  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
poaite  scales  things  of  nearly  the  same  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  good 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  nave 
ififected. 

Idlenesty  though  itself  *  the  most  unperfbrm. 
ing*  of  all  the  vices,*  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
all  act.  Though  supremely  passiTe  itself,  it  lends 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
specnlatiTe.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
ever commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booty,  who- 
ever is  the  thief.  If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
nivee  at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
as  ahe  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
&nlt8.  It  is  under  her  character  of  harroless- 
nesB  that  she  does  mil  her  mischief.  She  is  in- 
deed  often  found  in  the  society  of  great  virtues. 
She  does  not  fbllow  in  the  train,  but  mixes  her- 
sdf  with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
■laatar  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
doini^  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose almost  as  well  *by  making  us  vain  of 
them.'  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
oar  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves by  poisonii^  the  principle.  When  he 
cannot  rob  others  of  the  good  effect  of  the  deed, 
be  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward. 

Peevi$kne99  is  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Haman  life,  though  sufficiently  unhappy,  can- 
not contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  o^n  as 
the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
patience. To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
Id  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
servant,  is  not  making  the  wisest  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  vidence  and  peevishness  are 
the  common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
is  small,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our 
very  pride  migiit  lead  ns  to  subdue  oor  passion, 


if  we  bad  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insignificance. 
People  who  ftel  their  character  to  be  uigbt,  hope 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  is  still  empty. 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  right  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenvil  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  BoBotia 
that  the  Euripus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest- 
lessness and  agitation. 

TriJUng  is  ranked  among  the  venial  &ults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in  or- 
der to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de- 
voted to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina- 
tion,  fa^t  the  capacity  for  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  inflo- 
ence  on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  actirities 
oitL  life  of  piet]r,  it  matters  little  what  the  cause 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argaes 
a  low  state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  abandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  lift  cannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  waichfuUiess,  how  is  it 
to  betecured  by  habitual  carelessness  ?  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed .in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  settle  both 
the  laws  taid  the  chronology.  They  fix  *  the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;'*  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  dis- 
credit  '^  what  age  one  bad  habit  ma^  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Having  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  gross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  state  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  anjr.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  young ;.  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  the  old,  till  the  next 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feel  his 
own  backwardness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished. 

C*  ett  U  premier  pat  qm  eeute.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  then  we 
easily  fall  into  the  necessity  we  have  imagined. 
Proridence  has  established  no  such  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  &ults 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  tempta- 
tions are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  a 

*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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proof  that  they  ate  not  irresistible  becaaie  all 
do  not  fall  into  them.  The  evil  ie  in  ourselves, 
who  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity.  The  prediction,  like  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore- 
telling it  But  there  is  no  supposition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify  the  ma- 
king  it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  ever 
serve  for  individual  apologies. — Who  has  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  the 
sound  health  and  vigour  of  active  fife,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  these  dispositions  are  fancied  to 
be  unavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
The^  demand  the  indulgence  before  they  feel 
the  mfirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No. — Let  us  endeavour  to 
meet  the  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods of  Ufa  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
to  their  divine  dispenser  to  forestall  them. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude. If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
ability to  resist  it;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand  a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion  or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
aooount  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  the 
giving  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  the  con- 
scientious habit  of  conquering  the  less  will  con- 
ftr  considerable  strength  towards  snbduiig  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
shining  actions,  thinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify itself  for  these  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  far  from  innocent 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  pifhilarity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  (torn  cen- 
sure in  indulging  the  fovourite  fault,  practically 
exclaiming,  *Is  it  not  a  little  one 7* 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  all  our  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliging,  of  comforting  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
splendor.  The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 
great  things  ye  do,  but '  whatsoever  things  ye 
do,  do  oZZ  to  the  glory  of  God.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  biuk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
tues are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  that  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  *ali 
things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 

*  Chapter  iz. 


you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :* — ^This  law,  if  ftill. 
folly  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  all  the  disorders  tfP  self-love,  would,  by  tloov. 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  rsftsWsA 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  rirtnes.  Ife 
strict  observance  would  not  only  put  a  slopto 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  unkindneas :  not  only  ti 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfeeling  language.  &es 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures 
be  banished  from  the  foce  of  society,  did  w 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,] 
and  circumstance  with  those  of  our  brother,  es 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  snal 
offences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treat  a 
foUow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  doI  ia> 
deed  a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  his  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  however, 
all  the  oflapring  of  the  same  fomily^~Tfaej  sn 
the  same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  Al 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magnitadi; 
from  the  same  fountain;  all  are  indicatioDeofi 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  inchadsri 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  ia* 
volve  are  not  less  certain ;  though  the j  are  Isn 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  rdigioas  pss> 
pie  often  differ  so  little  from  others  in  smal 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  rdigioa  Id 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations,  tbej  eillMr 
leave  the  disturbance  to  prej  upon  their  mindij 
or  apply  to  folse  reliefs  for  its  removaL  Hmm 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivolona  tnmble^ 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  Bat  wc 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  tximk, 
as  to  great  ones ;  for  os  small  disquietudes  sprn^ 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  tli 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  haman  fift, 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meetiif 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impait 
a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cfaeerliil- 
ness  to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  greit 
evilsi — Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ap^ 
to  it  in  the  less  ?    Is  it  that  you  think  the  is- 
strument  greater  than  the  occssion  demamb? 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pn> 
duce  the  efiect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wxoaf 
way  i  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  patting'  as 
evil  out  of  sight  without  caring  it    Voa  wnsiU 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  oi  year  child — a^ 
ply  to  it  on  we  loss  of  your  temper.    Throw  ii 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  walen 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great*  for  the  power  of 
Christianitjr  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  smaU  to 
experience  its  beneficial  resolts.    Oar  behavaoer 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  lifo  forms  a  dn- 
racteristic  distinction  between. different  clsasei 
of  Christians.    The  least  advanced,  resort  to  >»• 
ligion  on  ^reat  occaaioos ;  the  deeper  proficisat 
retwts  to  it  on  all.    What  makes  it  appear  «f 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medidiit 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  tieing  taken.    Ine  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  oases.    A  remedy,  bowsvir 
potent,  not  applied,  can  prodnyBS  no  effbct    But 
ne  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle  for  tbn 
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oremment  of  bis  life,  will  try  to  keep  it  in  per- 
ata«l  exercsise.  An  acqaaiotance  with  the  na- 
are  of  buman  evils  and  of  their  remedy,  woaid 
heck  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  so  much 
hounde,  and  which  often  makes  so  little  differ. 
nee  between  people  professing  religion  and 
llose  who  profess  it  not 
If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great  they 
Bcome  important  hy  the  constant  demand  that 
I  mode  for  them.  They  have  been  called  *  the 
tnall  coin  of  human  life,'  and  on  their  perpetual 
nd  unobetructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
lie  comibrt,  as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transac- 
K»8.  ^  They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
rant  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
9  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis. 
int  lands  !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
by  to  adorn  those  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
ur  own  carriage,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 

0  all  about  us  f 

In  performing  the  unostensible  duties,  there 

1  no  incentive  from  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
upirea  that  virtue,  of  which  fame  will  never 
nar.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
he  purest,  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
if  which  will  never  reach  beyond  the  little  cir- 
ds  whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
Ml  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
NV  own  &mily  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have 
he  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have 
lis  favour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include  not 
tins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
loo  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow- 
id,  habitual,  and  unresisted  faults:  Habitual, 
because  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  thp  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re- 
listance.  Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
is  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses ;  they  renew  the  salutary 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  eonscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground- 
less apprehensions.  We  have  a  mercif^  Father, 
not  a  bard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  our  minds  with  a  suspicioua  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrifieid  with  imagi- 
oary  fears,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  casual  error ! — To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  as,  best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
eompessionate  Hif^h  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak- 


But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difficulties  he  has 
from  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
serving  God  faithfblly,  and  still  however  eam- 
eslly  desirous  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  ba  li- 
mented  that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  rem<ive 
his  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  inferior 
■ins,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
practising  those  smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of 
which  obrtrncts  his  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  performance  of  higher  duties.  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  sofien 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  for  public  service. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fiir- 
nished  with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unolMorved  actions 
of  life  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  observed,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  ofiered.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  affection  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  eosjiel,  God,  as  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  render  the  great  ones 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  in- 
creasing its  ftcility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  fittle  habits  at  once  mdicate  the  senti- 
ment of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully  persisted 
in,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  we 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  smis. 
sions,  of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  goikl  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision, thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifling,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  frustrate  the  exe* 
cution. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Sdf-Examination. 

In  this  sta^e  of  general  inquiry,  every  kind 
of  ignorance  is  est^med  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  com  po- 
tion for  superiority.  InteUectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !* 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  be 
ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder ;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ;  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or  gain  in  our  busi- 
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new,  snd  to  remain  utterly  ignorant  whether 
our  spiritaal  cx>noern8  are  improving  or  declin- 
ing ;  to  be  cautions  in  ascertaining  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  mnch  we  havejncreaaed  or 
dirainiehed  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loos  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
our  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  u  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner.  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
guishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
dian  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
own-purposes.* 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspoction 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldiv  posses- 
sions. We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
subdue ;  and  how  can  this  internal  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  roan* 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend both  the  formation  and  the  gro^h  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thiuff  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  eniMgh  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  bocause  it  is  always  shifting  its  po- 
sitions, alwavs  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  fo,ults  bat  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  6ar  judg- 
raents.  Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  *What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,'  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
abate  much  of  the  self-complacency  with  which 


we  swallow  the  flattery  of  othefsi  Flsftay 
hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  hxiamelt  If  « 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  ahonU  fis. 
quently  blush  at  the*prai8es  our  actioos  iMaiWi 
Let  us  then  conscientiously  ioqoire  not  mtf 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  vre  doit,  ~ 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  meana  to 
us  from  self-conceit  We  could  n 
very  extravagantly  value  a  being  whom 
selves  should  not  only  see,  bat  feel  to  be  so  M 
of  faults.  Self-acquaintance  will  gftw  os  a  fir 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  oar  on 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  wil  tht 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curioeity,  of  tbecma 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  thea 
without  knowing  their  motives.  \¥e  are  ■ 
less  eager  to  vindicate  onrselvea,  thoogii  we  eai- 
not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thos  tas 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  liaBi> 
lity  and  candour ;  an  impartial  review  of  tm 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  maki 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  otliwi 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  oar  ova 
judgment  when  we  perceive  thai  it  often  ibnsi 
such  false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifle% 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  wiih 
little  disappointments.  When  we  hear  othsn 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  sdoqM; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  enerjgiee  of 
our  Aith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  ftist 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intcudealsd 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  haw 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  ns  as  we 
know,  or  ought  to  know  ourselves.  If  ws  ooa- 
tradict  him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  onrsehei 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  wbick 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  Is 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renooneinff.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  sboold  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  as,  hot 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  finand  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  accepting  a 
racter  to  which  we  have  so  little  real 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people 
mnch  better  of  us  than  we  are  oonscioos  of  de- 
serving, is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  soceess  of 
oar  own  deceit 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for- 
bearing and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us,  wfaea 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  eoim 
cides  with  our  own  real  though  unacknoiHedg- 
ed  sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in* 
ourred  by  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  than  m 
our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  lens  of  an  ioi- 
mortal,  least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  coarse  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioaing 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be  liberJ 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
cotrent  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hoar 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitoal  preparatifln 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  us  a  principle  whidi  ve 
believe  will  exist  throogh  all  the  ooontlesa  ages 
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r  efemit^,  and  jret  to  make  little  inquiry 
rhether  that  eternity  ia  likely  to  be  happy  or 
liaerable— all  this  is  an  inconsiderateneea  which, 
fadopted  in  the  ordinary  ooncerna  of  life,  would 
id  fair  to  roin  a  man*s  reputation  for  common 
Biise  :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  dives  with- 
Bt  aelMxamination  is  absolutely  guilty. 
Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
■cillating'  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
re  find  in  fizingr  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
el^acmtiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
idke  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
or  ^^t  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc- 
:apation,  but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
f  not  in  eatohing  flies,  yet  in  pursuits,  nearly 
m  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
m  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
tself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
hought ;  recollection  is  intonuptod ;  the  whole 
diain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
inks  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
liatent  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
lo  have  a  plausible  pretence  £ot  interrupting  the 
rery  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
borne  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rance of'our  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
kriala  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  iude  finite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  let 
Hune  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
some  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
^rasp. — Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
humble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  left  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  baa  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
•el^complacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tek- 
ing  his  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
firoiD  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  fi-om  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
tore.  He  kwks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than 
grieved  at  what  is  riciona,  he  is,  in  this  state 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  ho  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  fVom 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearte  at  all,  we  are 
natorally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  grati- 
fies selllbve.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
objeet  persento  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  is^a  painful  eSari  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
in  00  Itself  when  the  riew  only  preseote  sub- 
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jeets  for  regret  and  remorse.  This  painful 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea^ 
sent* — Let  us  establish  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi- 
nate on  our  faulte.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  oblitorato  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  o^r  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parte 
which  affi>rd  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove, 
tons  man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  reste  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fiur  commutation  for  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  snut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  tiecause  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faulte.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exulte  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspeete 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  take  eare  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  teke  pains  to  correct  those  preju- 
dices and  to  rectify  our  judgment  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
'  probation  alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru- 
dent we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affisct  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  eurselves  the 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oc- 
casions, with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab- 
lished excellence.  We  extol  the  first  beoiuse 
we  fancy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obriously  eclipses  us. 

'  Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefita  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  fkvour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate ite  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinising  the  heart  tbatj 
can  know  it    It  is  onl  v  by  knowing  tfa^  ' 
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that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  carelefls  ob- 
server,  indeed,  when  hie  watch  goes  wronff,  may 
aee  that  it  doea  ao,  by  casting  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate;  hot  it  ie  only  the  artiat  who  takes  it  to 
pieces  and  examines  every  spring  and  every 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  the 
precise  causes  of  the  irregularity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obetrticted  move- 
ments. 

The  illosions  of  intellectoal  vision  woold  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  culti- 
vating  an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagina- 
tions ;  we  &ncy  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  hb  allotment  with  so  many 
raiUioos,  who  are  all  of  equal  importance  in 
their  own  eyes;  and  who,  like  us,  are  elbowing 
others  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Just  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter  would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
in^f  particles ;  the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
aeted^  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  us  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonished  if  we  cculd  see  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  ahall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  is 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  tlie  examination  be  occasional,  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
settle  our  acoounta  frequ«otly.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Even  our  innocent  days,  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
Aumishing  their  contingentr— our  deadness  in 
devotion— our  eagerness  for  human  applause- 
oar  care  to  cooMal  our  fiiults  rather  than  to 
correct  them— our  negligent  performance  of 
■ome  relative  duty— our  imprudence  in  conver- 
sation, eepecially  at  table— our  inconsideration— 
cmr  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences — ^let  us  keep  these— let  us  keep  all 
our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them  while  the  particulars  are  firesh  in 
oar  meuMMy ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
oarselves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
settle  the  grand  account  that  thejr  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having  been  re- 
corded. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry, whether  since  we  last  scrutinised  our 
bearts,  our  secular  affairs,  or  our  eternal  con- 
oems  have  had  the  predominance  liiere.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
of  par  time,  the  largest  poitioii  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  the  present  life ;  but  on  which  our 
affections  have  been  most  bent ;  and  especially 
bow  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  between  the  interests 
ofboth. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  fVequently 
nisbes  in  on  the  oooscienoes  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  moderated  by  previoos  hatiitnal 
examination.    It  will  not  do  to  repent  m 
lump.    The  sorrow  must  be  as 
as  the  sin.    Indefinite  repentance  ie  no 
tance.    And  it  is  one  grand  use  of  eelf-iiiqaiija 
to  remind  us,  that  all  unfiirsaken  sine  ase  mw 
pented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  eabetantial  ean- 
fbrt  attending  a  minute  self-inspectioii,  thai  wfaa 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more  vidfe»- 
ries  over  temptation  obtained,  he  has  a  aofid  era* 
dence  of  his  advancement,  which  well  repejs  !■ 
trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  hie  own  liea^  thil 
'  chamber  of  imagery,*  feels  himself  in  the  sita- 
ation  of  the  project,*  who  being  oondodad  m 
vision  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  at  dght 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  *  here  Is  anonsr 
abomination !'  The  prophet  being  rnymmaadrd 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated  Ihi 
more  evils  ne  feund,  while  the  epiiit  *'*?f»^™y^ 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  more  ahomi- 
nation.* 

Selflexamination  hj  detecting  eel^love,  sdfl 
denial  by  weakening  its  power,  eelf-gutei  umsat 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  of 
the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  controls  the  db- 
orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  influence  ef 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  to  the 
roan  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  creatures.  De- 
sires, passions,  and  appetites,  are  broo^ht  to 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoics, 
pretended  to,  Christianitv  eflecta.  It 
man  to  a  dominion  over  his  own  will,  and  la  a 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  thai  empiit 
which  he  bad  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  aw- 
ful world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self.cQtnpla> 
cency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  eovarelgn ;  he 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  security, 
he  therefore  continuee  his  inspection  with  Tigi. 
lance,  but  without  perturbation.  He  oonttnoee 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  insobordlnstsoB 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  strider 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax  hisdir 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles  the 
correction  of  a  literary  peHbrmance.    Alter  na> 
ny  and  careful  reviaals,  though  some  grosser 
faults  may  be  done  away ;  though  the  errors  are 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  glaring  as  at 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceives  &nlfB 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before;  negligences 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even  de- 
fects start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  lor  beau- 
ties.   He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  c» 
pun^  in  what  he  had  before  admired.     When 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  meet  acknowled|ed 
fiiults  are  corrected,  his  critical  aeomen,  im- 
proved by  exerdse,  and  a  more  habttoU  ac 
qoaintance  with  his  subjects,  still  detect,  and 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfections.    Bot  he 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  bis 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
fect, will  at  ,least  make  the  author  hDmUs. 
Conscious  that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  itwae^ 
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It  ia  itin  «t  ui  immMiantle  diiCaiice  from  the 
roannred  oxoBlIenoe* 

Mm  it  not  utDnithins^  that  we  thoald  go  on  re. 
pwting  periodicallj,  'Try  me,  O  Gk^*  while 
we  nre  yet  neglecting  to  try  oareel?ee1  Is  there 
Bol  ioaiethin||r  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 
to  inTile  the  mspeetion  of  Omniecience  to  that 
boart  which  we  onnelTea  neglect  to  inspect  7 
Mow  can  a  Christian  aolemnhr  cry  out  to  the 
Iklmif  hty,  *  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 

and  examine  my  thonrhts,  and  see  if  there 

A ?  ij •  •     «••    • 


DO  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,'  while  be 
bimseif  neglects  to 'examine  his  heart,*  is  afraid 
oT  *  proving  his  thoof  hts,*  and  dreads  to  inquire 
iF  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inqoiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
expulsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  let  us  fortify  our  virtne 
Ky  a  rigorous  exactness  in  callinif  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-love  is  particularly  ingeni- 
one  in  inventing  disgnisssof  this  kind.  Lot  us 
laj  tbem  open,  strip  them  bare,  face  them,  and 
givw  them  as  little  quarter  as  if  thev  were  the 
fhnha  of  another*— Let  us  not  call  wounded 
pride  delicsc;f.-— Self-love  is  made  up  of  soil  and 
aieklj  sensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
aaeltn  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
eumot  endure  the  least  suffering  itself.  It  is 
«]ivw  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
tooefa  is  a  wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  it  It 
deAnds  itself  beibra  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
mAnnts  before  they  are  oflered,  and  resents 
wm  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imperfoo- 


In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
ftxamine  our  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.* 
Lei  na  scrutinixe  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  more  particuUrly  ob- 
tained public  estimation.^— Let  us  inquire  if  they 
wnre  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
tention, honeet  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  if  in  some  admired  iostanoss  our  ge- 
neroeity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  charity 
no  taint  of  ostentation  7  Whether  when  we  did 
aneh  a  right  action  whMi  brought  us  credit,  we 
should  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fore- 
aean  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
deceive  onrselvee  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
iadiiftrenee  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation  7 
Do  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  dead- 
anas  of  the  world  7  Our  animal  activity  into 
bChtietian  seal  7  Do  we  never  mistake  our  ob- 
■tinany  for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fi>rtitude,  our 
eelfislinees  fiv  fooling,  our  love  of  controversy 
for  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  temper  for 
an^riorityto  human  appUuse7^When  we  have 
•irioped  our  good  quahties  bare;  when  we  have 
made  all  due  deductions  fiir  natural  temper,  easi- 
ness of  disposition,  sd^interest ;  desire  of  admi- 
ration ;  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille- 
gftimate  motive,  let  us  fiurly  cast  up  the  account, 
and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impoee  itself  upon  us, 
even  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Christian  is  grieved  at  his  faults,  the  proud  man 
is  angry  at  thenu— He  is  indignant  when  he 
diseows  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
caoM  his  am  dfonda  God,  at  beeaose  it  has  let 


him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum- 
bling of  our  pride,  than  to  the  performance  of 
certain  good  actions :  the  former  is  more  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  less  pleasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
things  that  are  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  pride,  as  they  were  produced  by 
it;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward  stimulus. 
Divine  grace  alone  produces  it  It  is  so  far 
from  being  actuated  bv  the  love  of  fame,  that  it 
is  not  humility,  till  it  has  laid  the  desire  of  fome 
in  thodust 

If  an  actual  rirtne  consists,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is  the  conquest 
over  pride,  charity  over  selfishness :  not  only  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  opposite  quality.  This  proves  that 
all  virtue  is  founded  m  sefr-denial,  self-denial  in 
self-knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  in  self-ex- 
amination.  rride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
do,  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  humi- 
lity has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride.  That 
very  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the  perception 
of  our  ikults  is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect — ^This  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate. It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thmg 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  from 
God.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  us  for  grounds  of  self-exulta- 
tion !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  so  much  self-complacency  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  nien*s 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartara,  who  think  they  pos- 
seas  the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  &ncied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  the  publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
Like  him  we  take  a  few  items  from  memory, 
and  a  few  more  fitun  imagination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  ourselves 
from  the  imputation  of  many  faults  by  alleging 
that  they  are  common,  and  bv  no  means  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
deceits.  Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
caoee  others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibili- 
ty in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of  the 
samel 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrials  principle, 
has  generally  two  concerna  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own  de. 
foots,  as  in  detecting  those  of  others,  eepecially 
those  of  the  wise  aiid  good.  We  might  indeed 
direct  its  activi^  in  Uie  latter  instance  to  onr 
own  advantage,  foir  if  the  fiiults  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  themselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watch- 
fulnees,  we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
ways.  We  lessen  our  respect  fiv  pious  eharM- 
ters  when  we  see  the  infirmities  which  era 
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tint  w  mn  rafiina  tlw  life.  Any  CMnkw  ob- 
■erw,  imlMd,  wtwn  his  watch  goes  wraor,  may 
ate  that  it  doea  wOt  by  eaatin^  an  eye  oo  toe  dial 
plate;  but  it  ia  only  tbe  artiat  who  takea  it  to 
pieces  and  eiaminea  ef«ry  apring  and  every 
vbeel  aeparately,  and  wbo^  by  aaoertaining  tbe 
praciae  caoaea  of  the  invgalarity,  can  aet  tbe 
machiwe  rifbt»and  lealowi  tbe  obatmcted  more- 

Ttie  illaaiana  of  inteUeetnal  Tiaion  woold  be 
metarially  cocreclad  by  a  ckiae  habit  of  calti^ 
vatii^  an  acqnainlance  with  our  hearta.  We 
ill  MBch  too  large  a  apace  in  our  own  imagine^ 
tioBB ;  we  fency  we  take  np  more  room  in  tbe 
werid  than  Phmdence  aaaigna  to  an  individna] 
who  haa  to  divide  bia  allotment  with  ao  many 
■iWiona,  who  are  all  of  eqoal  importance  in 
their  own  eyea;  and  who,  like  na,  are  elbowing 
nthaiB  to  make  room  Ibr  themaelvea.  Jnat  aa  in 
the  natanl  world,  wheto  every  partide  of  mat- 
tor  woold  atiotcb  itaeli;  and  move  oat  of  ito 
flaee,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  aorroond. 
n^  partielH ;  the  preaaore  of  other  parte  rednoea 
thiB  to  remain  in  a  ooofinement  from  which  it 
ipe,  if  it  were  not  thoa  proaeed  and 
all  aidea.  The  oonacientioas 
we  have  been  recommending,  would 
graatly  aaaiat  in  reducing  na  to  oor  proper  di- 
m«HMM,  and  in  limiting  oa  to  our  proper  place. 
Wo  ahanld  be  aatoniahed  if  we  cdold  aee  oor 
real  dimintrienem,  and  the  epeck  we  actually 
oeaipy.  When  ahall  we  leani  iiom  oor  own 
feeiingeof  how  moch  conaeqiience  every  man  ia 
tohiMelft 
Nor  moot  the  eiamination  be  occaaional,  hot 
Let  oa  not  ran  into  long  arraara,  bat 
aeeoonta  freqnently.  Little  artidea 
up  to  a  large  amoant,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  olt  Evenoartiiaocciildaya,aswemay 
chooae  to  call  them,  will  not  have  paaaed  witboat 
fcniahinf  their  eontingeni— oar  deadneaa  in 
igernem  Ibr  human  applaoae 
to  eoBMal  oar  feolta  rather  than  to 
Iwim  oar  negligent  perfermanoe  of 
rfktiva  doty— -oar  impradence  in  conver- 
i,aapariilly  at  table— our  inconaideration — 
ov  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  pennitted  in- 
oakeep  thoae  let  no  keep  all 
items  in  amall  soms.  Let  ns  ex- 
rhUe  the  pariicolarB  are  fresh  in 
;  othorwiaa,  however  we  may  flatter 
that  leomr  evila  wiU  be  awallowed  np 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
■Bttla  the  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  ksa  remembered  Ibr  not  having  been  re- 


And  let  it  be  one  aubject  of  our  frequent  in- 
^«iiy«  whether  aince  we  last  acratiniicd  our 
heaita,  oat  secular  aliairs,  or  cmr  eternal  con- 
eems  have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  hat  occupied  most 
of  par  tiBM,  the  hurgeat  poitioB  of  which  must, 
neceasarily,  to  the  generality,  be  abaorbed  in 
the  oarea  of  the  preaent  life ;  but  on  which  oor 
afibotiona  hava  been  most  bent ;  and  especially 
how  wo  have  conducted  ouraelves  when  there 
ipetitka  between  the  intereste 


sdf4 


That  gaaaral  hurst  of  sins  which  so  frequently 
IBQO  the  conedeocea  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  .moderated  by  previous  habitnd 

examination.    It  will  not  do  to  repent  in 

lump.    The  sorrow  must  be  as 

as  the  sin.    Indefinite  repentance 

tance.    And  it  is  one  grand  use  of 

to  remind  us,  that  all  unfiirsakea  sins  aie 

pented  sins. 

To  a  Cbnstian  there  is  this  substantial 
fort  attending  a  minute  self-inspectiQa,tlial 
be  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more 
ries  over  temptation  obtained,  he  has  a  aofid 
dence  of  his  advancement,  which  well  reps; 
trouble.  ^ 

Tbe  faithful  searcher  into  bia  own  heill 
*  chamber  of  imacery,*  feels  himself  in  the 
ation  of  the  pro|£et,*  who  being  condi 
viaioQ  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  at 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaima,  *  here 
abomination  V    The  prophet  being  com: 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penc 
more  evils  he  feund,  while  the  spirit 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  more 
nation.* 

Seldexamination  l^  deteetin|r  seUUovai 
denial  by  weakening  ite  power,  self-govi  ^ 
by  reducing  ite  despotism,  tuna  the  tei 
the  soul  from  ite  natural  bias,  controb 
orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  infli 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure 
man  that  dominion  over  himself  which 
firat  gave  him  over  the  inferior  creatursiL 
airea,  passions,  and  appetites, 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed 
subjecte  not  tyrants.    What  the  stoica, 
pretended  to,  Chriatianitv  effects.    It 
man  to  a  dcnninion  over  his  own  will,  and 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior, 
(ul  world  within ;  not  indeed  with 
cency,  but  with  the  control  of  n  e 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge 
he  therefore  continues  his  inspectian 
lanoe,  bot  without  perturbation,    fib 
to  experience  a  remaindfBr  of 
and  disorder,  bot  this  rather  solicito  to  a 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax 
cipline. 

This  self.inBpectioa  somewhat  resenl 
correction  of  a  literary  performance, 
ny  and  careful  revink,  though  some 
feolte  may  be  done  away ;  though  tlie 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  grlariqg 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  percei 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before; 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  « 
fecte  start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  for 
tiea.    He  finds  much  to  amend,  and 
punge,  in  what  he  had  before  admired.    ^^ 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  moot  acknoV^  *^. 
feolte  are  corroded,  his  critical  acaBr* 
proved  by  exercise,  and  a  more  habit  *"- 
quaintanoe  with  his  subjects,  still  det  "X 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfef^acsub    ^^ 
neither  throws  aaide  his  work,  nor  r    ^^ 
critidsm,  which  if  it  do  not  make  tb»    "^ 
feet,  will  at  Jeast  make  the  autlii      >». 


Conscious  that  if  it  is  not  quite  soba    '  >r^^ 


J^^«"^*"fafcTll 
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blended  witb  tbeir  fine  qualities,  and  we  tarn 
their  fiiilioge  into  a  jttrtification  of  our  own, 
which  are  not  like  tfieira  overahadowed  with 
virtues.  To  admire  the  ezcellencea  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admiration ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  aTolding  is  un- 
profitable oensoriousness. , 

When  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  regret  any  fault  we  have  re- 
oentlv  committed,  this  fiiult  so  presses  upon  our 
recolisction,  that  we  seem  to  forsret  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  filu  our  mind,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  si^t  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  indeed  are 
more  efiRsctually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  qnes- 
tion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kund  of  sys- 
tem  not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  us.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark- 
ing  on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
consider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel- 
dom apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  for  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  fi>r  our  own  pre- 
paration.* 

It  is^  the  fksbion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  eyerv  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
aSnid  there  mav  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
■etually  found  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  Ait  pursuit  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  religion  7 

Whv  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
prevaiung  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  hoUow  profbssion  7  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically,  between  having 
our  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  xflMivos,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments  7  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open  7  Why 
should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  the  blood  of  Jesus  7 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  argu- 
ments sufiidenily  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  dnve  us  to  a  close  self-inspection. 
Our  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
tbey  owe  their  undisputed  possession  of  our 


hearts.  No  principle  short  of 
strong  enough  to  impel  us  to  a  study  so  ds 
greeable  as  that  of  our  ftults.  Of  Christiaaitf, 
humility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  eas 
never  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives 
in  ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  not 
know  the  imperfections  of  our  virtaes,  the  &tti- 
bility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmitj  of 
our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  humUe ;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Christiana. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  Is 
this  vigilance  7  Is  there  no  assigned  period  wlisa 
this  self-denial  may  become  unnecessary  7  Eo 
given  point  when  we  ma^  be  emancipated  fien 
Sie  vexatious  self-inspection  7  Is  the  matured 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is-we  may  oease  to 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  aaaiL 
We  may  be  off  our  guard  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  temptation  without  We  may  cease  our  wM 
denial  when  there  is  no  more  oorruptioQ  vriihiB. 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  when 
we  are  sure  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  hea- 
ven. We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfishnees  when 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  soola.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer 
the  &vour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  na. — ^To 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  ahort  of 
this,  will  be  to  defbat  all  the  virtues  we  have 
practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  haxaid  all  our  hopes 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  xm. 

&Z/.Lope. 


or  dM 


*  For  this  hint,  and  a  ftwoUwn  on  ttas  nms  sol^ect 
tbe  author  is  indebted  to  tbat  ezoellent  cbriatian  mo- 
rallM,  H  Nicole. 


*  Tax  idol  Self,'  says  an  excellent  did 
^*has  made  more  desolation  among 
ever  was  made  in  those  places  where  idols 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  has  preyed 
fiercely  on  human  livai^  than  Moloch 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvioos,  baft  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  te 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  To  devote  our- 
selves to  tills  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  tbe 
service  of  God  is  perfbct  freedom.  If  we  cannot 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Qirist  in  his  death,  i^s 
are  eslled  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  hii^ 
self  in  his  will.  Even  tiie  Son  of  God  dedami 
*  I  came  not  to  do  myown  will,  but  the  will  uF 
Him  who  sent  me.*  This  was  his  grand  Insne^ 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fountain  of  aD 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  heaits,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  dts. 
order  society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on  which 
all  its  corrupt  fhiits  grow.  We  set  up  oar  own 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
our  own  passions  aeainst  the  will  of  God.  If 
we  could  ascertain  Uie  precise  period  when  sen- 
suality ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  part  of 

*  Anve. 
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osr  natare,  and  pride  in  the  intenectaa],  that 
period  woold  form  the  moet  memorable  era' of 
the  Christiaa  life ;  from  that  moment  he  begins 
m  new  date  of  liberty  and  happiness ;  from  that 
stage  he  sets  oat  on  a  new  career  of  peace,  li- 
bertj,  and  Tirtue. 

Self-love  is  a  Proteus  of  all  shapes,  shades, 
and  oom|dezionfl.  It  has  the  power  of  dilation 
and  contraction  as  best  serves  the  occasion. 
There  is  no  crevice  so  small  through  which  its 
aabtle  essenoe  cannot  force  its  way,  no  space  so 
ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  itself  to  fill. — It  is 
oCall  degrees  of  refinement,  so  coarse  and  hun- 
grry  as  to  gorge  itself  with  the  grossest  adula- 
tftoii ;  so  ftstidioas  as  to  require  a  homage  as  re- 
fined Bs  itself;  so  artful  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  ordinary  obserrcrs ;  so  specious  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
reigns  paramount :  yet,  though  so  extravagant 
in  its  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  deformity,  an 
artificial  charactor  which  keeps  its  real  one  out 
ofsiffht 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  self-love  as  if  it  were 
eoly  a  symptom,  whereas  it  is  the  distemper  it- 
aelf ;  a  malignant  distemper  which  has  posses- 
sion of  the  moral  constitution,  of  which  malady 
every  part  of  the  system  participates.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  touch 
of  the  fabled  king,  which  oenverted  the  basest 
materials  into  gold,  this  corrupting  principle 
poUiitos,  b^  eoming  in  oonUct  with  it,  whatever 
is  in  itself  ^reat  and  noble. 

Self-love  IS  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed  heart 
This  stirring  principle,  as  has  been  observed, 
■enree  indeed 

The  virtaoos  mind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  ito  slumbers  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned  to 
It  by  oar  incomparable  bard.*  Self-love  is  by 
no  means  *the  small  pebble  which  stirs  the 
peaceful  lake.'  It  is  rather  the  pent  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ;  it  is  the 
tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping  ocean.  Had 
the  image  been  as  just  as  ite  clothing  is  beau- 
tiAil ;  or  rather  had  JUk  Pope  been  as  sound  a 
theologian  as  he  was  an  exquisite  poet,  the  allu- 
aicm  in  his  hands  mi^ht  have  conveyed  a  sounder 
meaning  without  losmg  a  particle  of  ite  elegance. 
This  might  have  been  effected  by  only  substi- 
tating  the  eflfoct  for  the  cause ;  that  is,  bv  mak- 
ing benevolence  the  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
aa^aenoe,  and  by  discarding  self-love  from  ite 
central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the  meta- 
yfaor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
vghes,  he  knew  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
aould  at  anv  time  transform  meanness  into  ma- 
jesty, and  deformity  into  beauhr. 

After  all  however,  U  mrai  ett  U  seul  htau*  Had 
he  not  blindly  adopted  the  misleading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic,  *  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,*  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  base-born  thing  which  he  has 
dressed  out  with  so  many  graces,  to  the  legiti- 
mate  claimant — ^benevolence;— of  which  self- 
love  is  so  far  from  being,  as  he  represento,  the 
moving  spring,  that  they  are  both  working  in  a 
*  Biiay  on  Maa,  1, 302. 
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course  of  incessant  counteraction,  the  tpiril., 
striving  against  the  flesh,  and  the  ^sh  against 
the  spirit 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy  effecto 
attributed  to  self-love  might  have  baen  iairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  dislodge  the  idol  and 
make  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet's 
delightful  numbers  might  have  conveved  truths 
worthy,  of  so  perfect  a  vehicle.  *  This  centre 
moved,'  does  indeed  extend  ite  pervading  influ- 
ence in  the  very  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo> 
site  principle ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breast,  to  all  those  successive 
ciroits,  *  wide  and  more  wide,'  of  which  the 
poet  makes  self-love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion  from  the  ethic  bard ;  he  speaks 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roughly.  He  traces  this  mis- 
chievous principle  from  ite  birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  its  malign  influence. — The  quesUon, 
'  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you,' 
he  answers  by  another  question ; — *•  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  luste  that  war  in  your 
members?' 

The  same  pervading  spirit  which  creates  hoe- 
tility  between  nations,  creates  animosity  among 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  families,  it  is  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beginning 
made  *  Cain  the  first  male  child,*  a  murderer  in 
his  father's  house,  has  been  ever  since  in  per- 
petual operation  ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  through  that  long 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  is  composed, 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Europe. — 
In  cultivated  societies,  laws  repress,  by  punish- 
ing, the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thing  but  the  Christian  religion  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  7'  This 
proposition,  thb  interrogation,  we  read  with 
complacency,  and  both  the  aphorism  and  the 
question  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert  it  We 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  tlTe  rest  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applies, 
tion  which  the  Scripture  intended.  Each  hopes 
that  there  is  one  heart  which  may  escape  the 
charge,  and  he  makes  the  single  exception  in 
favour  of  his.own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makes  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitful  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes  in 
question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our  happi- 
ness depended  on  our  ignorance.    To  lay  hold 

*  Self-love  thas  paihed  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour*»  bleising  thine : 
Self-love  but  nrves  tbie  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaoeftil  lake ; 
The  centre  moVd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven  for  these  remarks : 
she  has  liaxarded  them  for  the  sake  of  her  more  youth- 
ful readers.— She  has  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  in 
tlie  admiration  of  yoathfUl  enthusiasm,  she  never  sus- 
pected tliai  the  principle  of  these  Onislied  vtms  was  lev 
exoellent  than  the  poetry. 
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on  a  religiotu  truth,  and  to  maiatain  oar  hold, 

if  no  easy  matter.    Our  tmder8tandiii|ri  we 

not  more  read^  tp  receive  than  our  affections  to 

loee  it    We  like  to  have  an  intelleetaal  know- 

ledge  of  divine  tbingB,  but  to  cultivate  a  apiritoal 

acqnaintance  with  them  cannot  be  effected  at  bo 

eheap  a  rate.    We  can  even  more  readily  force 

ouraelves  to  believe  that  which  haa  no  affinity 

with  our  onderatanding.  than  we  can  bring  oar- 

■elvea  to  ohooee  that  which  haa  no  interest  in 

oar  will,  no  correspondence  with  oar  passions. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is  to 

endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self* 

denying  doctrines  against  which  the  human 

heart  so  sturdily  holds  out.    The  learned  take 

incredible  pains  ihr  the  acauisition  of  knowled^. 

TtuB  philosopher  cheeriVilly  consumes  the  mid- 

night  oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits ;  he  willingly 

sacrifices  "feod  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficulty 

in  science.    Here  the  labour  is  pleasant,  the  fiu 

tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with- 

oot  its  charms.    Why  do  we  feel  so  differently 

in  our  religious  porsuits  7  Because  in  the  most 

operoee  human  studies,  there  is  no  contradic 

tion  6f  sal^  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  will, 

there  is  no  combat  of  the  affections.  If  the  pas- 

skms  are  at  all  implicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all 

concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica- 
tion than  of  opposition. 

^  lliere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  good  imitations  of  religion, 
00  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist  Self- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  fh>m  its  in- 
fluence—the perusal  or  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  selflsatiafied,  produce  an 
effiiet  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actually  do 
produce  on  minds  prepared  ibr  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
humble.  As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis- 
criminately eyery  medical  book  which  falls  in 
their  way,  fancy  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
•f  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
feel  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own : — so  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  religious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  selfapplication. 
He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fancies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
light on  symptoms,  not  one  o^vl^ich  belongs  to 
him,  and  flatters  himself  with  tfieir  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them 
with  complete  self-application ;  he  traces  what 
are  the  evidences  of  being  in  God*s  favoor,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  il  himself. 

Self-ignoranoe  appropriates  troths  faithfully 
•tated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presump- 
tion  of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the  experi* 

of  the  advanced  Christian,  He  is  per8aad.|(?  the  upper  gallery  as  the  dnunatiopooL  like 


ed  that  it  is  his  own  eaee,  and  seiaM  on  tlia 
eolations  which  belong  only  to  the  roost 
piety.  Self-knowledge  would  oorroot  the  jadjf* 
meat  It  would  teach  us  to  use  tiie 
held  oot  as  an  original  to  copy,  inelBad  of 
ing  us  to  fency  that  we  are  already  wi 
into  tita  assimilation.  It  would  taactt  na 
we  read  the  history  of  an  established  ChriatiBB, 
to  labour  after  a  conformity  to  it,  innlnad  af 
mistaking  it  for  the  deUneation  of  our  own 
character. 

Human  prudenoe,  daily  experienee,  oelfloifab 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all  OMitives 
combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distmst  ouraelvaB; 
we  oonfide  unreservedly  in  our  own  heart,  thoogli 
as  a  guide  it  misleads,  as  a  counsellor  it  betrajb 
It  is  both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  btinds 
through  ignorance,  as  the  other,  it 
through  partiality. 

Though  we  value  ourselves  upon  oar  dii 
tion  in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  otbefi^ 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  any 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  detjeifed 
us  so  ofien  as  we  have  deceived  oorsalyea.  If  | 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  wmmiag, 
are  on  the  watch,  and  are  careful  vot  to  trast 
him  again.  But  however  fluently  die  boooai 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  sueh  determiDed 
stand  is  made  against  hb  treachery :  we  lie  as 
open  to  his  next  aiiiault  as  if  he  had  never  b^ 
trayed  us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  the 
fbture. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  us,  it  is  only  in  matters 
respecting  this  world  ;  but  we  deceive  oorseives 
in  things  of  eternal  moment    The  treadiery 
of  others  can  only  affect  our  fortune  or  our  fenw, 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mislead  us  to  our  everlasting  destmctiosk 
We  are  too  much  disposed  to  suspect  others 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  injure  u^  but  we  seldom  soBpeet 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employe 
both.    We  ought  however  fairly  to  distingoisii 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  self-love.    Those  who  content   themselvee 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied 
the  practice,  and   who  expect  to  be  thoag'ht 
good,  because  they  commend  goodnesa,  eaily 
propagate  the  deceit  which  has  mislsd  them> 
selves,  whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.    She  has  deeper  motives ;  she  has  de- 
signs to  answer,  oompstitions  to  promote,  pie- 
jects  to  effect    But  mere  vanitjjr  can  aahalM 
on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  she  aefiw 
citp,  iqrithout  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  it 
She  is  gratuitouB  in  her  loquacity ;  for  ahe  u 
ready  to  display  her  own  merit  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  grive  in  return,  whoee  applause  Ininge 
no  profit,  and  whose  oensure  no  disgrace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  judge  of 
things  not  acoordmg  to  the  opinion  of  others  in 
cases  foreign  to  ourselves;  cases  on  which  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining  i  but  we 
do  it  in  things  which  relate  immediately  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  hot  the  opinian 
of  others  our  standard  in  points  which  others 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant    We  are  aa  fond  of  the  applai 
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him  we  wfBeei  to  deipiie  the  mob  considered  u 
hMfiridoal  jadM,  ^et  as  a  maes,  we  covet  tlieir 
■pplaqae.  LiEe  him  we  ftel  atrengthened  hj 
tna  number  of  yoicea  in  our  fkvonr,  and  are  leaa 
mnzkma  aboat  the  goodneaa  of  the  work,  than 
the  loodneaa  of  the  aecUmation.  Succem  is 
merit  in  the  eye  of  both. 

Bat  even  though  we  ma  v  pat  more  refiaament 
into  oor  self-love,  it  is  self-love  still.  No  sob- 
tlaty  of  reasoning,  no  elerance  of  taste,  though 
it  may  disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
it.  We  are  stilt  too  much  in  love  with  flattery, 
•van  thoo^h  we  may  profess  to  despise  that 
praiae  which  depends  on  the  acclamations  of 
the  Tulgar.  Bdt  if  we  are  over  anzioos  ftr  the 
admiratkni  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
hred,  this  by  no  meana  proves  that  we  are  not 
▼min ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
taste.  Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  per- 
hape  to  relish  that  popularity  which  ordinary 
mmbition  comets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
upon  the  applauses  of  more  distinguished 
jiidges  7  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit 
a^pnfirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
groand  of  oor  hi^h  opinion  of  tiletrf  ? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpeachable,  and 
their  general  conduct  as  owritorious  as  when 
we  meet  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
them  on&vourably  7  Do  we  not  begin  to  quee- 
tioa  their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
bad  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
mended ?  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doobt  of  the  rectitude  of  their  principles,  as  we 
probably  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  partv 
may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  Still 
lees  does  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
mmy  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
taoo,  that  something  in  our  conduct  may  have 
inenrred  the  chan^jre  in  theirs. 

It  ie  no  low  attamment  to  detect  this  lurking 
injnstioe  in  our  hearts,  In  strive  against  it,  to 
pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it. 
Wa  may  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
principie  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
blinds  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biases  oor 
justice ;  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
another  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  con- 
oeive  he  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
mearsore,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
no  fUse  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
demnation  without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
VbB  examining  principle  must  be  kept  sound, 
or  oor  determination  will  not  be  exact  It  must 
be  at  onoe  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and  an 
incentive  to  if* 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
make  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
to  commend  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  do 
not  like  us.  But  this  must  be  done  without 
■fieetation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
practice  no  false  candoor.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard  we  may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of 
generosity,  while  we  are  only  exercising  a  sim- 


ple act  of  justice.  These  reflnements  of  aelf- 
kive  are  the  danffers  only  of  spirits  of  the  higher 
order,  but  to  sucn  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  them ; 
it  is  not  100  who  want  merit  but  they  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern- 
ment, we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shifl,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  refeiring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acts  were 
tM  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  habits,  but 
occasional  &ilures.  There  is  scarcely  any  &ult 
in  another  which  ofiends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  Ml  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our-, 
selves  to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec- 
tions which  interferes  with  our  self-est^m, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  grave  ofienoes, 
which  bv  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  vanity, 
do  not  shock  oor  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our- 
selves so  much  better  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  tliat  we  had  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  7  Scarcely  one  whose  pri- 
vate history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions,*  ^ 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  than 
our  own.  Lto  we  not  use  every  art  and  con- 
trivance to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  oor  own 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our 
real  state  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when  they 
faithfiilly  hwk  within,  makes  them  fl^  more 
eagerly  to  things  without  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  oflen  makes  us  pleasea 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  just 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us ;  but  tliat  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefally  kept  from  us  by  our 
own  precautions,  profits  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentiments, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cured  of  our 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;*  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  should  part  with  the  only 
comfort  we  have,  that  of  being  Ignorant  of  oor 
own  faults. 
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Self-ksowbd^  would  materially  oontribnte 
to  ixu^bmioBM^  by  earing  na  of  that  self-Boffi. 
eiehey  wnieh  it  oontiiiaally  ezpoaing  ub  to  mor- 
ttficauoni*  The  hourly  rabe  and  vexations  which 
pride  undergoes,  is  far  more  than  an  eqaivalent 
n>r  the  short  intoiication  of  pleasure  which  it 
■natebes. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that  enemy 
be  the  Vorld  or  the  deril.  The  domestic  foe  ac- 
commodates itself  to  their  allurements,  flatters 
oar  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil  over  oar  vices, 
tarnishes  oar  good  deeds,  gilds  oar  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  oar  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imita.ting  whatever 
the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  from  our  reffard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  zeal  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com- 
municates  to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  aetoated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  differ, 
enoe  lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-k>ve  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
its  own,  is  aware  uat  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
■elves  should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  soft  garb  of  gentle  manners  and  polished  ad- 
dress. When  merefere  we  would  not  conde- 
•cend  *  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  than  ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,' 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in 
as  the  accidental  substitute  of  humility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  jewel. 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mmd  which 
will  often  restrain  a  weH-bred  man  from  sordid 
plessures  and  gross  voluptuousness.  He  will  be 
led  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theorv  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  only  the  crapule  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifications,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment, fbrra  the  principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and 
if  he  observe  a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it 
is  only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  zest,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  the  sacnfices  which  self-denial  imposes.  In- 
wardly  satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired faculties,  and  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
ms  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  affection  of  hu- 
mility which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
solves all  importance  into  what  concerns  self, 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  they  refer  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways : — 
We  not  SdI^  fly  out  at  the  imputation  of  the 
smallest  individual  fiiult,  while  at  the  same  time 


we  afiect  to  cfaar||e  oonelvee  with  mon 
tion  than  is  attributed  to  us ;  but  on  the 
hand,  while  we  are  lamenting  our  general 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  partida  that 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  mtoHdan 
always  happens  to  be  the  verv  one  to  which  we 
mutt  lay  claim,  however  deficient  in  oUwra< — 
Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  evsry 
virtue,  *  we  depreciate  our8el?es  into  alL*  Wa 
had  rather  talk  even  of  our  feults  than  nol  oc- 
cupy the  foreground  of  the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  our  ftiih% 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them ;  in  hearing 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfully ;  in  oarreet. 
ing  ourselves  when  told;  in  not  hating-  tfaoM 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  in  t 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignificance, 
should  avoid  fidse  humility  as  much  as 
obvious  vanity;  but  we  seldom  dwell  a 
feults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  oa 
those  of  which  we  are  really  guilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  thus  of 
being  confirmed  in  ue  secret  good  opinion  w« 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  eiMNigh  thataa 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  miimifc' 
ferget  ourselves.  This  oblivion  of  self  from  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the 
splendid  actions  performed  on  the 
ground. 

That  self-knowl«rilge  which  teaches  oa  faoasi. 
litf ,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  piij 
the  siok.  They  sympathize  with  the  diaor  ~ 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  themwJi 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by 
blishing  the  equitable  principle  of  showing  tfaa 
kindness  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  represaea  am- 
bition  by  convincing  us  how  little  we  are  entitled 
to  superiority;  it  renders  adversity  profitable 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it ;  it 
makes  prosperitv  safe,  by  directing  our  heerta 
to  HIM  who  confers  it,  instead  of  receiving  it  an 
the  consequence  of  our  own  desert 

We  even  carry  our  self-importanoe  to  the  loot 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrate  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  forget  ourselves, 
but  we  are  required  to  remember  mn.  We  have 
indeed  much  sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  also 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  much  to  ask, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge. 
Yet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fin 
our  hearts  half  as  much  as  a  petty  nnnasinnas 
of  our  own ;  nor  his  infinite  perfbctions  aa  much 
as  our  own  smallest  want 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  aal^ 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Yet  let  oa  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  dependanoe  on  our  fellow  crea* 
tures  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  love  of  them 
is  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  none  but  God  on 
whom  the  principles  of  love  and  dependence 
ferm  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  of  ChrittitinB  in  lAetr  imtereouru 
wiih  the  irreligiou9. 

The  combination  of  integrity  with 
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ii  the  preciee  pomt  at  which  &  Mriooi  Cbristiao 
aivt  aim  ni  aib  intarooune,  and  eapecially  in 
lus  debates  on  relig^ion,  with  men  of  the  oppo. 
■tie  deacription.  He*  moat  omisider  himaelf  aa 
Bot  only  haTin;  hia  own  reputation  but  the  ho- 
nour of  religion  in  hia  keeping.  While  he  must 
on  the  one  hand  *aet  hia  ftce  aa  a  flint*  againat 
mny  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  compro- 
mise or  evaaion,  into  denying  or  concealing  any 
chriatian  troth,  or  ahrinking  from  any  com. 
manded  duty,  in  order  to  oonciliate  fa?onr ;  he 
moat,  on  the  other  hand,  be  acmpoioualy  care- 
Ibl  nofer  to  maintain  a  chriatian  doctrine  with 
nn  onchriatian  temper.  In  erideavoaring  to  con- 
▼ioee  he  moat  be  cautious  not  needleaaly  to  irri- 
late.  He  muat  diatinguiah  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  hia  own  character,  »nd 
narer  be  pertinai^ottalT  aopporting  the  one,  un- 
der tiie  pretence  that  be  ia  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dialike  thua  excited  againat  the  dia- 
polant  ia  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle, 
and  the  adveraary'a  unfaTonrable  opinion  of  re- 
ll^ioD  ia  augmented  by  the  faults  of  ita  cham- 
pno.  At  the  aame  time,  the  intemperate  cham- 
pftn  puts  it  out  of  hia  power  to  be  of  any  ffar- 
Cher  semee  to  the  man  whom  hia  offenaiTS  man- 
aan  haTo  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  ia  true,  ftels  an  honeat 
indignation  at  hearing  thoae  trutha  on  which 
hia  ererlaating  bopea  depesd,  lightly  treated. 
He  cannot  but  feel  hia  heaA  riae  at  the  affront 
offered  to  his  Maker.  Bat  inatead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  hearen  on  the  reviler'a  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  his  fkrour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranquilize 
hie  own,  but  soften  it  towarda  hia  adversary ; 
Ibr  we  cannot  eaaily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cauae  of  Cbria- 
tianity,  should  be  particularly  aware  of  fancying 
that  his  being  religious  will  atone  for  hia  being 
disagreeable ;  that  hia  orthodoxy  will  juatif^  his 
HBcharitableneaa,  or  hia  zeal  make  up  for  his  in- 
discretion.  He  must  not  persuade  himaelf  that 
ba  has  been  aerving  God,  when  he  h  A  only  been 
pmti^ing  hia  own  reaentment,  when  he  haa 
ustoauy  hy  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tem- 
larate  argument  and  persuaaive  mildness.  Even 
i  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  ia,  in 
i  warm  temper,  real  forbearance.  And  though 
to  keep  siliaace  from  good  words*  may  be  pain 
ind  grief^  yet  the  pain  and  grief  most  be  borne, 
ind  uie  ailenoe  most  be  obaerved. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
rlory  in  the  attache  which  their. own  indiacre. 
ion  has  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  trutl) 
bey  apply  the  strong  and  ill-chosen  term  of 
lersecution,  to  the  sneera  and  ridicule  which 
ome  impropriety  of  manner  or  aome  inadvert^ 
ncy  of  their  own  haa  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
t  is  to  be  feared  the  cenaure  may  be  deserved, 
nd  the  high  professor  may  poaaibly  be  but  an 
adiflerent  moralist  Even  a  good  man,  a  point 
re  are  not  auf&ciently  ready  to  concede,  may 
ave  been  hlameable  in  some  inatance  on  which 
la  censures  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
Ni  these  occasions  how  forcibly  does  the  point- 
d  cantkm  recur,  which  was  implied  by  the  di- 
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vine  moralist  on  the  mount,  and^ 
apfwtle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for 
are  calumniated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-dbt  <K 
men  on  the  profoasors  of  religion,  ia  not. 
very  important  oaea.  While  it  aerves  to  jl^  > 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  the  ckiieo- 
tion  to  which  it  leada  in  the  case  of  the  hollow 
profeaaor,  forms  a  broad  and  aaeful  line  of  die- 
tinction  between  two  classes  of  characters  so 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  acffrequently,  ao  on- 
justly,  and  ao  malevolently  confounded. 

The  world  believea,  or  at  least  afiecta  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  cerrect  and  eleganC  minded  reli- 
gioua  man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  infirmly 
tiea,  that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro^ 
pensity  to  diverge  fh>m  the  straight  line  of  pro. 
dence,  whidi  ia  discernible  in  some  pious  hot 
ill-judging-  men,  and  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  fhmishing  them 
with  so  plkusible  a  ground  fbr  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chris- 
tian beara  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  doea  not  dearl  v  perceive  and  entirely  ooo- 
demn  them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  disap- 
proves fin-  the  sake  of  the  leal,  the  sincerity,  the 
general  usefulness  of  these  defoetive  characters:' 
these  good  qualitiea  are  totally  overlooked  by 
the  censuror,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra- 
vate the  failings  which  Christian  charity  la* 
raenta  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
from  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  aome  little  excesses  of  zeal  than 
gross  immorality  or  total  indiffiarance. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itaelf 
ofibnds,  though  unasaociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  add  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  by 
mixing  the  faults  of  our  own  character  with  the 
cause  we  support ;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  mainUin  the 
pernidous  association  in  his  own  ipind.  He  wiU 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect- 
ing  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualitiea  of 
all  the  religious  men  he  knows  or  has  beard  oC 

Let  not  then  the  firiends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemiea.  Let  her 
not  have  atonoe  toaustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  sobjutfts  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  infirmitiea  and  foibles 
of  her  injudMoos,  and  if  there  ara  any  audi, 
her  unworthy  champions  expoee  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  raah  violence 
under  colour  that  oar  correct  j^ty  cannot  en- 
dure the  fknlts  of  othera.  The  Phariaeea,  over* 
flowing  with  wickedneaa  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  fbr 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publicana  whom  our 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
neas,  while  he  reprobated  with  keen  sererity 
the  sins,  and  eapecially  the  censoriousness  or 
their  accusers.  *  Charity,*  aays  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  is  that  law  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  divisions  which  sin  haa  introduced  into  it : 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  roconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law ;  to  reconcile  him  to  himaelf  by  sabjii. 
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new,  and  to  reroiin  utterly  ignorant  whether 
oar  spiritual  concerns  are  improving  or  declin- 
ingf ;  to  be  cautious  in  ascertaining  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  much  we  havejncreased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
our  attention  on  objects  iaan  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 

That  deep  thmker  and  acute  reasoner,  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
goishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
dian  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  soul,  and  is  acqnainted  with  his 
owa^urposes.' 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspection 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  posses- 
sions. We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions  to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
subdue ;  and  how  can  this  internai  work  he 
effected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  man* 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend  both  the  formation  and  the  grolrth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thiskg  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
coitful  as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enSl^h  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  shifting  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions.;  not  only  our  faults  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  Our  judg- 
ments. Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  doe  which  the 
Almighty  has  fiimished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  'What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
abate  much  of  the  self-complacency  with  which 


we  bwbHow  the  flattery  of  others.  Flatteiy 
hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himselfl  .If  ws 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  should  fre* 
quently  blush  at  the*praises  our  actions  reoeivei 
Let  us  then  conscientiously  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  iron 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Selflinspection  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  self-conceit  We  oould  not  sorely  so 
very  extravagantly  value  a  beinf  whom  we  oor- 
selves  should  not  only  see,  but  reel  to  be  so  foO 
of  faults.  Self-acqnaintance  will  |rive  ns  a  &r 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  oar  own 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  •U  the 
inqoisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errors 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  are  no 
less  eager  to  viAdicate  ourselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  ad,  hnmi- 
lity  and  candour ;  an  impartial  review  of  oar 
ovni  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
ns  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  olhem 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  onr  own 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  often  forms 
such  false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifles^ 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  with 
little  disappointments.  When  we  hear  othon 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  scoold ; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  energies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  faint 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated 
with  the  applause  which  never  woold  have 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  knovm  ns  as  we 
know,  or  ought  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  con- 
tradict him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  ourselves 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  to 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing'.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  os,  but 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  frmid  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  accepting  a  chsp 
racier  to  which  we  have  so  little  real  pretenaioo. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de- 
serving, is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  soooeas  odT 
our  own  deceit 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for- 
bearing and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  tbs 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  as,  when 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  coin- 
cides with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg- 
ed sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in- 
curred by  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  than  in 
our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  lifo  of  a  rational,  much  lens  of  an  im- 
mortal, least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  course  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioaiitf 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be  libeiu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
cutrent  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mmy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hour 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparation 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  os  a  principle  which 
believe  will  exist  through  all  the  coantfass 
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of  etemitv,  wid  yet  to  make  little  inquiry 
wliBtiier  that  eternity  is  likely  to  be  happy  or 
inieerable— ^  this  is  an  inconsiderateness  wmch, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  oonoems  of  lift,  would 
bid  fair  to  ruin  a  man's  reputation  for  common 
■enee :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  dives  with- 
out selKexammation  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
▼acillatin^r  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fijung  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
self-scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
oar  ^IplMt  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc- 
cupation, but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catching  flies,  yet  in  pursuits,  nearly 
as  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  recollection  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
chain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
■istent  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
▼ary  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rajice  of^our  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itselfl  But  let 
some  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
some  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
iahment  that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
^rasp. — Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
humble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  lefl  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
ee]£eom{dacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tak- 
ing his  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
fiom  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than 
grieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  b,  in  this  state 
of  shaUow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
ia  atiU  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  fVom 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts  at  all,  we  are 
mUorally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  actingright.  Here  inspection  grati- 
fies selClove.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persents  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  is^a  painful  effort  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
in  on  itself,  when  the  view  only  presents  sub- 
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jects  for  regret  and  remorse.  This  painful 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
man  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea- 
sant— Let  us  estabUsh  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi- 
nate on  our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  oyr  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parts 
which  afibrd  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove- 
tons  man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  rests  upon  some  act  of  generoeitv,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fidr  commutation  for  some 
ftvourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit.  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exults  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspects 
that  what  is  done  at  all  ean  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct  those  preju- 
dices and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tbns ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
probation alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru- 
dent, we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  ourselves  the 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oc- 
casions, with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab- 
lished excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fancy  that  it  can  come  into  jio  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

'  Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefits  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate its  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it. 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it.    It  is  only  by  knowing  the  heart 
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ness^  and  to  reroain  utterly  ignorant  whether 
onr  spiritoai  ooncerns  are  improving  or  declin- 
ing ;  to  be  cautioas  in  ascertaining  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  mach  we  have^  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortuoOf  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incorred  profit  or  loes  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalcolation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
oar  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  oar 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 

That  deep  thmker  and  acute  reasoner,  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
goishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
Uian  bare  reason  itself^  that  he  can  reflect  apon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  ten- 
dencies  of  his  soul,  and  is  acqoainted  with  his 
owQ.purpose8.' 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self>inepeetion 
VTonld  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  sorely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  posses- 
sions. We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina- 
tions to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  to 
subdue ;  and  how  can  this  intemid  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thoughts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  man* 
be  preserved  from  oontinnal  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  thoee 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend both  the  formation  and  the  gro^h  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  eiiMgh  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  shifUng  its  po- 
sitions, always  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  bat  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  onr  propensities  but  Our  jndg- 
ments.  Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  throuffh  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  doe  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  'What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  oar  constant  petition 
in  all  oar  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
abate  mooh  of  the  selfoomplaGenoy  with  which 


we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others.  Flattery 
harts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself^  Jf  ve 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  should  fra- 
gnently  blush  at  the*praises  our  actions  receive. 
Let  us  then  conscientioasly  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  bat  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  fiom 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  self-conceit.  We  could  not  sorely  so 
very  extravagantly  value  a  being  whom  we  osr- 
selves  should  not  only  see,  but  feel  to  Iw  so  faO 
of  faults.  Self-acqoaintance  will  give  osafiff 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  oor  ova 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  «ll  the 
inqoisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  thearron 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
withoot  knowiuf^  their  motives.  We  are  ne 
less  eager  to  vindicate  oorselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  oar  own.  Thos  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  homi- 
lity  and  candour ;  an  impartial  review  of  oor 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  lo  make 
OS  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  olheia 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  oor  own 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  oAeo  forms 
soch  false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifles, 
so  elated  with  petty  soccesses,  so  dejected  with 
little  disappointments.  When  we  bear  olhets 
commend  oor  charity  which  we  know  is  oo'coM ; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applapd  the  energies  of 
our  foith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  faint 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxiealed 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  applaoder  known  os  as  w« 
know,  or  ooght  to  know  oorselves.  If  we  ooa- 
tradict  him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  oorsehos 
the  imputation  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  to 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  oot,  we  shoold  not  be 
prood  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  os,  bot 
shoold  rather  grieve  at  the  involontar^  fraod  of 
impoeing  on  others,  by  tacitly  acceptmg  a  cfaa- 
racter  to  which  we  have  so  tittle  real  pretension. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
moch  better  of  os  than  we  are  conscioos  of  de- 
serving, is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  socoeas  of 
oor  own  deceit 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for- 
bearing  and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  the 
harsh  jodgment  of  others  respecting  os,  whan 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  os  nearly  coin- 
cides with  our  own  real  though  onacknowledg!- 
ed  sentiments.  There  is  moch  less  injury  in- 
corred bv  others  thinking  too  ill  of  oa,  than  in 
oor  thinking  to  well  of  oorselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  lifo  of  a  rational,  much  letis  of  an  im- 
mortal, least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  hein^.  To 
pray  occasionally,  withoot  deliberate  coarse  of 
prayer;  to  be  generoos  withoot  proportioning 
oor  means  to  oor  expenditore;  to  be  libeiu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
covrent  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hov 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparatioa 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  us  a  principle  which  we 
believe  will  exist  throogh  all  the  coantless  ages 
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of  etemitv,  aod  yet  to  make  little  inquiry 
whether  that  eternity  is  likely  to  be  happy  or 
miserable — all  this  is  an  inconsiderateness  wmch, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lift,  would 
bid  &ir  to  rain  a  man*s  reputation  for  common 
Knee  :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  dives  with- 
out self-examination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
▼acillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
sel^scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  c^set  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc- 
cupaiion,  but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catching  flies,  yet  in  pursuits .  nearly 
as  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  recollection  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
chain  of  reflection  broken,  so  tnat  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
sistent are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
wry  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno- 
rance of*Dur  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  vre  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  let 
•ome  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
■ome  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
^raap.— Such  detections  of  our  self-ignorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
homble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  lefl  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter  with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
•el^complacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tak- 
ing his  standard  fVom  his  former  conduct,  or 
from  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
tore.  He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
moie  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than 
grieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
IS  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  firora 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearts  at  all,  we  are 
naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  aetingright  Here  inspection  e rati- 
fies selCIove.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persents  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  IS,  a  painful  effiirt  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
in  ob  Itself,  when  the  view  only  presents  sub. 
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jects  for  regret  and  remorse.  This  painful 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea- 
sant— Let  us  establisii  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi- 
nate on  our  faults.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parts 
which  afibrd  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove« 
tons  man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  hb  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of^  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  rests  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commutation  for  some 
&vourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  snut  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  op  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exults  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspects 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct  those  preju- 
dices and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
'  probation  alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impra- 
dent,  we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  •urselves  tfaie 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oc- 
casions, with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab- 
lished excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  ^cy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  dwogate  from  the  last  becanse 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  conscientiously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefits  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate its  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  wo 
do  not  aggravate  it. 

It  is  only  by  scrutiniving  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it    It  is  onl^  by  knowing  tha  heart 
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there  she  rather  rafiere  in  repatation  by  the  pre- 
MDoe  of  her  friend.  The  man  endeared  by  eon- 
Tiction  to  his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  long, 
mueh  less  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections :  and  he  whose  zeal  once 
determined  him  *  to  know  nothing*  amongst  his 
ABsooiates,  *  but  Jesas  Christ  and  him  crucified/ 
never  oould  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter* 
pratation,  which  would  admit  a  Cjiristian  into 
scenes  where  every  thing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  might  be  recognized  with  credit 

These  principles  appear  so  plain  and  inoon. 
trovertible,  that  the  question  seems  rather  to  call 
ibr  a  di^rent  statement,  viz. — Why  religion 
should  not  be  deemed  admissible  into  every  so- 
cial meeting  and  friendly  circle  in  which  a 
Christian  himself  would  choose  to  be  found  7 
That  it  is  too  weighty  and  important  a  subject 
for  discussion,  is  an  argument,  which,  standing 
alone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  never  talk  of  Siat  which  most  nearly  in- 
terests  them,  or  that  when  they  do^  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  is  tnie,  introduce 
a  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
no  one  is  interesteid  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
suliject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  7  Or 
where  will  topics  be  found  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  places  and 
circumstances,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfiire  of 
mankind  T 

Nor  will  ii  be  avowed  with  great  oolonr  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.    We  never  observed  men  grow 
indifforent  to  their  health,  their  affairs,  their 
friends,  their  country,  in  proportion  as  these 
were  made  the  subjects  of  their  familiar  dis- 
course.   On  the  contrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
ticed as  the  offspring  of  silence.    The  man  who 
never  mentions  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral  most  likely  to  forget  him.    And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  om,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  '  taken  in  vain,*  when  mentioned 
discreetly  in  conversation,  we  generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed  by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public.    *■  Familiarity,'  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt  ;*  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honeetly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.    But  *  familiarity* 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.    To  as 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to'  no 
profit,*  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
fiuniliarized,  rether  by  education  than  feeling, 
to  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  leibr  it  to  a  still  more 
criminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  eome 
professors  of  religion  share  with  the  profkne,  of 
raising  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
observation  or  even. a  Scriptural  quotation.  *  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,*  is 
■orely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
lour as  the  pulpit  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
been  always  exempt  from  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
Johnson  juM  long  since  pranoonoed  a  joet  drawn 


from  the  Bible,  the  vnlganet  beeune  tliei 
of  all  jests. — ^And  far  from  perverting  religiosi 
topics  to  such  a  purpose  himself,  a  feefing  Cliris> 
tian  would  not  often  be  found,  where  siicb  wvoii 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  oflfering  a 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religioas 
are  often  productive  of  dispute  and  allereatioBi 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  eaaggetatej 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  This  w> 
cumstance  may  in  some  measure  aeeoonl  fa 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religioas  ranaik 
is  oflen  observed  to  meet  with  in  the  world.  Ii 
is  curious  to  notice  the  surprise  and  alarB 
which,  on  such  occasions,  will  frequently  per- 
vade the  party  present  The  remark  ia  received 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  tka 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species  ef 
intellectual  fimndling,  it  is  cast  npoa  tlie  cam- 
pany  without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infiuiey,  or  Is 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parent.  A  6ar 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
feeling  is — *  We  know  not  into  what  it  may 
ffrow:  it  is  therefore  safer  to  Mifle  it  in  the 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the  impBid 
sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  mossoise  imd€, 
so  peculiar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  the  very  cause  which  cvperatesss 
unfavourably  npon  that  effect  which  it  labovs 
to  obviate  7    Is  not  the  very  infreqneney  of  m^ 
ral  or  religions  observations,  a  sufficient  aeeooit 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irrita- 
tion said  to  be  consequent  npon  their  introdvc- 
tion  7    And  were  not  religion  (we  mean 
religious  topics  as  may  legitimately  aria 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  as  it  is 
conversation,  might  not  its  occasional ; 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as 
resting,  certainly  as  instructive,  and  after  aB  ss 
safe,  as  *  a  dose  committee  on  the  weather,*  sr 
any  other  of  the  authorized  topics  which  are 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  as  of  instroe- 
tion  7    People  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  re- 
garded at  a  dbtance ;  as  if  even  a  respeetfiil  ig- 
norance were  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  fc—iiMi' 
ai^roach.    This  reserve,  however,  does  notgifs 
an  air  of  respect,  so  much  as  of  mystery,  to  r^ 
ligion.    An  able  writer*  has  obeerved,  *  timi  was 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devotiaa 
which  was  the  roost  impure,  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  commendable  m  it  is,  that  it  was  kspt 
a  great  mystery.'    He  approvea  of  nothing  ia 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it* 
self  fh»m  the  eyes  of  the  world. — Bat  Cbristiani. 
ty  requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  soeh  mys. 
tenons  recesses.    She  does  not,  like  the  Eastern 
monarchs,  owe  her  dignity  to  her  ooooealmeot 
She  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  honoored  where 
most  known,  and  moat  revered  where  most  dear- 
ly visible. 

It  will  be  obvioos  that  hints  rather  than  ar- 
gument belong  to  car  present  undertaking,  hi 
tills  view,  we  may  pernaps  be  excused  if  we  oil 
fer  a  few  general  obeervationa,  upon  the  difler- 
ent  occasions  on  which  a  well  regulated  nund 
would  be  solicitous  to  introduce  retigion  into 
social  discourse.    The  person  possessed  of  sodi 
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a  mind,  would  be  ominlT  anaious,  in  m  lociety 
of  Chrutiani,  that  ■omethiog  should  appear  in- 
dicative  of  their  profession.  He  would  acoord* 
inglj  feel  a  strong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  he 
plainly  perceifed  his  company  engaged  on  no 
other  topic  either  inoooeDtly  entertaining,  or  ra- 
tumally  instructive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
by  no  means  cloud  his  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
pntience  to  his  countenance,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
eircle.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  endeavour  to 
ftel  additional  interest  in  his  neighbour's  sug- 
gfeetions,  in  proportion  as  he  hoped  in  turn  to 
attract  notice  to  his  own.  He  would  show  long 
fi>rbearanoe  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious 
toleratioo.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
reasonable allusion  to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
reqoiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, most  particularly  where  he  felt  the  senti- 
ments or  the  zeal  of  his  companv  to  be  not  eon. 
genial  with  bis  own.  His  would  be  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap- 
proach bis  native  shore  without  carefully  watch- 
ing the  winds,  and  sounding  the  channels; 
knowing  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
•n  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  company,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock. 

^  Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  days  we 
live  in,  arord  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  occurrence,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  connection,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progressive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 
may  be  approached  through  the  most  obvious 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  w>ll  study  to  make 
its  spproaches  to  such  an  ultimate  object,  pro- 
l^ressive ;  it  will  know  also  where  to  stop,  rather 
Mideed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  of  its  sentiments, 
avoiding  as  well  what  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
taehnical  in  language,  it  will  make  them  at  once 
appear  not  the  ebullition  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 
gination, but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  nn- 
derstanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion  or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
good  taste  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  him  the  most  elegant 
speaker  whose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
ftee  from  all  pecuKarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined to  what  diace  he  owes  his  birth.  A 
polished  critic  of  Kome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
cf  her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
fault  obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics,  since 
tbe  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  a  great  philosopher.  Why  must 
reli^^ion  have  her  Patavinity  ?  Why  must  the 
Christian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
scholar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  1  Why  should 
a  valuable  truth  be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or 
&natical  expression  7  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  the  one  is  mistakingly  intended  to  set  off 
the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  enchasing  our 
*  apples  of  gold  ia  pictures  of  silver.* 

We  most  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  alluding  to  another,  and  still>  more  deli- 
eate  iatraduotioifr  ef  religion,  in  the  way  of  r»> 


pre^.  Here  is  Indeed  a  point  in  religioae  oon« 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuist, 
who  would  lay  down  general  rules  on  a  Rubject 
where  the  consciences  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other :  and  feeble  too  often 
will  be  its  iustest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  erected  for  its 
own  guidance,  even  by  conscience  itself. 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respect,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  found  to  be  irresistible.  And  cerr 
tainly  the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  society,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  frown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  have 
never  before  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  case  might  inflame  his  resentment  without 
amending  his  fault — Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vies  or  rectify  an  erroTr  one  object 
should  ever  be  steadily  kept  in  view — ^to  eon- 
ciliate  rather  than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  asspme,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  thst  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart, 
and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  con* 
science,  not  the  effect  of  choice. 

Tbe  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  bo 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  con- 
sulted. The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re- 
proved in  private,  perhaps  in  writing.  Age^ 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance^ 
above  all,  that  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especially 
call  for,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  most  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
possess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  afler  the  closest 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  often  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist.* — And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolence  towards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  for  the  right  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so  oflen 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Christian 
virtue ;  that  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  followers  of  Jiim 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.*  And  when  we  are 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  high- 
est oonsidemtioBS  for  the  trial ;  we  Buat  oooai- 
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der  him,  who  (thnm^h  his  faithftJ  reprooft) 
*  endured  the  cootradiction  of  tinnen  a^jrainst 
faimself.*  And  when  even  flrom  Moees  we  heer 
the  truly  eTangelical  preoept|Mhou  shalt  in  any 
wiae  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not  suffer  tin  np- 
on  him  ;*  we  roust  duly  weigh  how  strongly  its 
performance  is  enforced  upon  ourseltes,  by  the 
conduct  of  one  greater  than  Moses,  who  express- 
ly  *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  his  Ibotstepe.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Chrittian  WatehfidneBg, 

Of  all  the  motives  to  vigilanoe  and  self-disd- 
pUne  which  Christianity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  more  powerful  than  the  danger,  from  which 
(sren  religious  persons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  zeal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
could  affirm,  that  coldness  m  religion  is  confined 
to  the  irreligious !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  obsenre 
lin  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
of  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  compas- 
sion with  which  we  contemplate  the  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
gent, and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  differs 
Dot  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility,  and  self-in- 
spection,  which  religion  can  make  to  him  '  who 
thinketh  he  standeth  ;*  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  ftel 
the  necessity '  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die.* 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumsfande  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifferent,  aflcr  having  made  not  only  &  profes- 
sion but  a  progress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
sonable motive  of  triumph  to  the  profane,  not 
one  Cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  profession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, or  which  is  a  mofe  fatal,  and,  to  such  a 
mind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  u 
BO  troth  in  religion  itself.  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee- 
ble principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  fbiAid  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
out his  course.  He'  is  assured  that  piety  is  only 
an  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
ence,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
stances the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  reliffious  men  are  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  some  are  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
others.  AAer  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
character,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defection  of  others  pronounced 
to  be  infallible. 


There  seems  to  be  this  marked  distinetiaa  a 
the  difibrent  o|Hnioiis  which  religions  and  vorU- 
It  men  entertain  respecting  human  eorruptiiBk 
Th^  candid  Christian  im  contented  fo  bdieve  i^ 
as  an  indisputable  general  truth,  while  ke  is 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  of  the  iadi- 
vidnal,  nor  does  he  allow  himself  to  give  fidH 
credit  to  particular  instances  withoat  prooC  The 
man  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  dssnes 
the  general  principle  is  extremdiy  procM  to  sas- 
peot  the  individual:  Thus  his  knowledgs  of 
mankind  not  onhr  Ibrnishes  a  proo^  but  ont- 
strips  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  i  thoa^  hm  d^ 
nies  it  as  a  proposition  of  Scripture,  he  ie  wmga 
to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  experiment 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  noan  by  bis  de- 
parture from  the  prmciples  with  wbieh  be  aip^ 
Cared  to  set  out,  so  much,  gratifies  the  thoiigbt- 
M,  and  rrieves  the  serious  mind,  never  w 
sound  and  genuine  Christian.  His  Teli^HNi 
perhaps  taken  up  on  soitae  accident^ 
stance,  built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  fey 
some  evanescent  cause ;  and  thoagh  it  cannst 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  be  int^ded  bj  his 
forward  profession  and  prominent  xnl,  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  is  probable  that  he  himinlf  was 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  bad  made  too  mure  af 
himself.  His  esrly  profession  wak  probably  ra. 
ther  bold  and  ostentatious ;  he  had  impmdainti^ 
fixed  his  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tenable,  and  m>m  which  a  descent  wooid 
be  but  too  observable.  While  he  thoogte  be 
never  could  be  too  secure*  ef  his  ovm  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  oenaorioos  ea  tihe 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  tboae  wbon 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  theegb 
they  had  started  together,  be  had  left  bebind 
biro  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  saler  coarae,'if  in  the  oatsat 
of  the  Christian  Kfb,  a  modest  and  seUldistrast* 
ing  humility  were  to  impose  a  temporary  re- 
straint on  the  forwardness  of  outward  prolbsBiBB? 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  liMls 
suspicion  of  the  deoeitfulnessof  his  own,  wenid 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  an  ill- 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be* 
come  an  established  Christian,  but  wooU  aave 
the  credit  of  relljgioo,  which  will  receive  a 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  bis 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distingnislm 
this  country  began  their  reUgioua  career  with 
this  graceful  humility.  Tliey  would  not  soflbr 
their  chan|[e  of  character,  and  their  adoption  of 
new  principles,  and  a  new  course  to  be  Masoned 
abroad,  as  the  afibctionate  seal  of  their  oonfidcn. 
tial  fHends  would  have  advised,  till  the  princi- 
ples the^  had  adopted  were  established,  and 
worked  mto  habits  of  piety ;  till  time  and  expo- 
rience  had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  bad 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their  pie- 
gress  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in* 
rarred  from  the  modesty  of  their  outset  They 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  difi* 
culties  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  and 
experience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  throogb  divine 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  un. 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  eonvert  Per- 
haps religion  was  only,  as  we  have  hinled  tl» 
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wbeie,  ooe  ponuit  nmang  many  which  be  had 
takea  up  when  other  paraaits  failed,  and  which 
he  BOW  lays  down  becaaae,  his  fidth  not  beings 
rooted  and  gprounded,  faib  also  ;^^r  the  tempta- 
tion ariiinff  from  withoat  migfht  concur  with  the 
ftilore  withhi.  If  vanity  be  his  infirmity,  he 
will  shrink  from  the  pointed  disapprobation  of 
his  superiors.  If  the  love  of  novelty  be  his  be- 
setting weakness,  the  very  peculiarity  and  strict- 
ness of  religion,  the  very  marked  departure 
from  the  *gBj  and  primrose  path*  in  which  he 
had  befbra  been  accustomed  to  walk,  which  first 
attFBOted,  now  repels  him.  The  attention  which 
his  early  deviation  from  the  manners  of  the 
world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, , 
now  dimists  him.  The  very  opposition  which 
onoe  animated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discoo- 
nged  at  the  near  view,  subdued  by  the  required 
practice,  of  that  Christian  seli^denial  which,  as 
a  speculation,  had  appeared  so  delightful.  Per- 
haps his  iancy  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
Chnstian  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 
imitate :  a  feeling  which  tales  of  martial  prow- 
ess, or  deeds  of  chivalry,  semethinff  that,  pro- 
misinr  celebrity  alld  exciting  emulation,  had 
eflsn  Kindled  before.  The  truth  is,  religion  bad 
only  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  had 
been  left  out  of  the  question. 

Or  be  had  i|}  the  twilight  of  his  first  awaken- 
ing, seen  religion  only  as  something  to  be  be- 
h^red ;  be  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done 
in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  was  habitual 
to  the  old  one  lefl  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
not  reckon  on  the  oonststenct  which  the  Chris- 
tian lift  demands.  Warm  afiections  rendered 
tiia  practice  of  some  rieht  actions  easy  to  him ; 
but  he  did  not  include  m  his  faulty  and  imper- 
fect scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
the  renouncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
way,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 
to  which  every  man  pledges  himself^  when  ho 
enlists  under  the  banner  of  Christ  The  cross 
which  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 
to 


Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 
in  affliction,  and  he  is  now  happy : — when  he 
wan  in  bad  circumstances,  and  he  is  now  grown 
affluent.  Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 
wanting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
project  bjr  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
aa  eomething  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
carry  certain  points  which  he  had  in  view; 
■omething  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 
Ibcts,  in  his  former  conduct,  and  white-wash  a 
somewhat  sullied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
may  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  sofVen- 
ed  by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
be  never  escpected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
eohitions.  These  new  enchantments  make  it 
not  so  easy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
loee  and  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  world 
irore  a  fVowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
pect. Or  he  is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudias  of 
Uie,  transferred  from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
where  to  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
Ihehionable  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 
closure  of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to  his 
creditt  he  set  out  with  taking  pains  to  conceal 
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it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  gradual  oblivion, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  slightly  sketching,  may  by  his  incon- 
stancy do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  are 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  his  consistency 
and  perseverance  effect  essential  good.  Even 
the  sincere,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  establish- 
ed Christian,  especially  if  his  situation  in  life 
be  easy,  and  his  course  smooth  and  prosperoua, 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own 
heart  For  such  a  one  it  will  not  bo  sufficient 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  will  be. a  sure  proof  that  he  has 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various  are 
the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scaroelv  perceptible  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages. 
When  therefore  we  suspect  our  hearts  of  any 
declension  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our- 
selves with  what  we  were  in  the  preceding  week 
or  month,  bat  what  we  were  at  the  supposed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  its 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  are 
brought  into  contrast,  the  change  will  be  stri- 
kingly obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  connexion, 
for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religious  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takes  place;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  may 
be  led  by  a  strong  affection  which  assumes  the 
shape  of  virtue,  mto  a  fond  desire  of  establish- 
ing his  children  advantageously  in  the  world, 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect, 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best  In  order  to  raise 
those  whom  he  loves  to  a  station  above  their 
level,  he  .may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  will 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  to 
make  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  for 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre- 
nuously contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  afiections ; 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  lays 
such  characters  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  ksa 
exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his  living 
under  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — He  ought  to  con- 
ciliate his  good  will  by  every  means  which  rec 
titude  can  sanction.  But  though  his  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  of 
those  means,  he  will  take  care  never  to  let  his 
discretion  intrench  on  his  integrity. 
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If  he  be  under  obligationB  to  him,  he  may  be 
in  danger  of  testifying  his  gratitude,  and  fur- 
thering his  hopes  by  some  electioneering  ma- 
QOBUvres,  and  by  too  much  electioneering  society. 
He  may,  unawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con- 
formity to  his  frieod^s  habits,  too  much  convivi- 
ality  in  his  society.  And  when  bb  witnosseth 
so  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
possibly  so  much  usefulness  and  benevolence  in 
his  life,  he  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  himself  may  be  wrong ;  to  accuse  himself  of 
being  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
little  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  hard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  still  more  likely  to  fall  into  this  error  if  he 
expects  a  favour  than  if  he  has  obtained  it ;  for 
though  it  is  not  greatly  to' the  honour  of  human 
nature,* we  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  are  raised  by  gratitude— The  iavour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  soflened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitehing  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ment;  by  the  soft  accommodations  which  opu- 
lence exhibito  ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly, lead  by  degrees  to  a  criminal  timidity 
in  mainteining  the  purity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  strictness  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
feit the  independence  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  order 
to  magnify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  office. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness  in 
self-examination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe— for  the  Bims  are  nowgrow- 
mg  thick  over  his  spiritual  sight — that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  to  act  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart^appalling  words, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.* 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  faults 
<^  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  begins  to  fan- 
cy he  has  carried  too  far,  secure  for  his  future 
life  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  in  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expectation  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  He  begins  to 
lament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
bat  few  oonverte,  that  he  sees  but  small  effects 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  from  a  ministry  which 
is  exercised  on  such  questionable  grounds.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
old  ideas.  He  feaste  his  imagination  witli  the 
prospect  of  a  more  fruitful  harvest  on  an  un- 
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known,  and  perhaps  an  unbroken 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  aans 
every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer  were  «cooiiBta> 
ble  for  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not  sddy 
for  his  own  assiduity ;  as  if  actual  duty,  &itit 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circurascribsd 
sphere  in  which  God  has  cast  our  lot,  is  nsC 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories  of  the 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  specalatiou 
and  improbable  projecte,  for  the  benefit  even  of 
a  whole  district;  while,  in  the  indolgenee  of 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specific  and  ap. 
pointed  work  lies  neglected,  or  is 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  so  naturally  infatuates  the  J 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  look  too 
far,  and  yet  do  not  look  fitr  enough.  We  htk 
too  far  when  passing  over  the  actual  dntiee  of  the 
immediate  scene,  we  form  long  connected  traiss 
of  future  projects,  and  indulge  our  thoug^hte  m 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  leut  pn- 
bable.  And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  when 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  all 
these  little  earthly  disVanoes,  to  that  state,  ^kmtf 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  the 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the 
of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limite  to  oar  < 
it  should  furnish  incitements  to  our  application. 
Distant  projects  are  too  apt  to  slacken  prcseat 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  schemes,  pro- 
bably impracticable,  may  render  our  actual  ex- 
ertions cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the  last 
to  censure  any  of  those  fair  and  honourable 
means  of  improving  his  condition  whidi  every 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious, owes  to  himseIC 
and  to  his  family.  Sainte  as  well  as  ainners 
have  in  common,  what  a  great  seniua  caOs, 

*  certain  inconvenient  appetites  of  eating-  and 
drinking  ;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  body  must 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent  means 
of  fair  gratification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  in^ 
justice  that  the  most  diligent  labourer  should  be 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  least 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the  same 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  his  less 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  the  same 
laudable  desire  for  their  comforteble  estaUish- 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advancement 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitious  views  nor 
prosecute  any  views,  even  tlie  best,  by  noethods 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  avowed 
principles.  Professing  to  ^  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,*  he  ought  to 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  solicitude 
than  those  who  profess  it  less  zealously.  Avow- 
in^  a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  other 
tbmgs  will,  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, *  be  added  unto  him,*  he  should,  as  it  is 
obvious  he  commonly  does,  manifest  practicaQy, 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracioas 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  expreaaed 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  to  comfint 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  is 

*  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  give  grace 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  thing 
from  them  that  live  a  godly  life.* 
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It »  one  of  the  triale  of  ftikh  appended  to  the 
office,  that  its  minutera,  like  the  father 
of  the  fiuthfol,  are  liable  to  go  oat,  *  not  kDowtog 
'vrhither  they  go  ;*  and  this  not  only  at  their 
lirst  entrance  into  their  profession,  but  through 
life  ;  an  inconvenience  to  which  no  other  pro- 
fession, is  necessarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  lauffh 
among  those  who  at  once  hold  the  function  in 
contempt,  deride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
'well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and  even  un- 
neoessartly  bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex- 
claim with  as  mnch  complacency  in  their  ridi- 
cule, as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  truth — *  A 
^reat  cause  of  commisseratiou  truly,  to  be  trans, 
ferred  from  a  starving  curacy  to  a  plentiful  bene- 
fioe,  or  fh»m  the  vulgar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  be  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  V 

We  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  independence,  from  ^  life  of  penury  to  com- 
fort, or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
▼isioD. — But  does  the  ironical  reroarker  rate  the 
ftelingB  and  affections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  he  insists  that  money  is  that  chief  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  much,  we  beg 
leare  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  ofdy  good.  We 
are  above  the  affectation  of  pretending  to  con- 
dole with  any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there 
are  feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
iralaes  more  intimately  than  silver  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  new  connexions  to  form,  and  that  frequent- 
ly at  an  advanced  period  of  life  7  Connexions, 
perhaps  less  valuable  than  those  he  is  quitting  7 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  faithful  minister  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whose  progress  has 
constituted  his  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make 
his  joy  and  crown  erf*  rejoicing  hereafter  7 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
afiections  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances :  to 
a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  character,  a  change 
however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exile 
than  a  promotion.  While  he  gratefully  accepts 
the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edirjring  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
human  Uiings.  These  considerations  we  con- 
fess add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 
situdes, to  our  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
of  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liableness  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  being  more  especiall^r  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  doty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
posture  of  preparation,  having  *  their  loins  gird- 
ed,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.'  They  have  also  the  same  promises 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert — 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
may  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  God  under 
all  difficulties. — *  Fear  not — I  am  thy  shield  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward.' 


But  there  are  perils  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that  though 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  delicious  cop  of  ap. 
plause,  he  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that,  is  good  are  formidable,  be- 
cause unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king- 
dom,  or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre- 
served it,  is  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt 
by  acclamation  than  the  popular  preaoher ;  be- 
cause their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetuaL  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  he  who  feels  his  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly  guard  against  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  often  undistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he  may 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audienoe,  and  his 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  he  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be 'always  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tion and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  unless 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  followed  by  exclusive  attachment 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates  a 
spirit  of^  controversy.  Some  of  the  followers 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chris- 
tianity. They  will  be  more  busied  in  opposing 
Paul  to  Apollos,  than  looking  unto  *  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith ;'  than  in  bring- 
ing forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religions 
gossip  may  assume  the  place  of  religion  itselfl 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  generated,  and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virtu- 
ous conduct*^ 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adopted 
by  some  injudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  their  fa- 
vourite into  the  head.of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
him  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  alldwed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  formerly  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  that  seriousness  in  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  been 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  notion  that  the  same  ex- 
actness in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watoh- 

*  This  polemic  tattle  in  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  that  ipeciet  of  religious  conversation  reeommended 
in  the  pnoeding  chapter. 
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falness  in  his  daily  oondnct,  ii  not  eqaally  ne- 
cessary in  the  advancod  prog^resa  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  religious  course  7  He- does  not  de- 
sist from  warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual 
necessity  of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself  7 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in* 
colcation  without  the  practice  7  It  is  not  pro- 
bable indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  estabiirii 
himself  as  an  exempt  case,  but  he  slides  from 
indolence  into  the  exemption,  «a  if  its  avoidance 
were  not  so  necessary  fijr  him  as  for  others. 

Even  the  very  saoredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the  holy 
cKffices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in  danger  on  tiie 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  uat  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  that 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  he  set  out  : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan. 
ger— we  advert  only  to  its  possibility—- that  his 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justifioation  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  leslous  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  to  others '  may  satisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi- 
cal  application  of  them  to  himself. 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  diligence 
in  the  devotion  of  his  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependanoe  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  that 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  is  not  sought ; 
or,  which  is  an  awful  consideration,  ^ay  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  giveUf  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Dhould  this  unhappily  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know- 
ledge  was  barely  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  information  but 
to  convey  it.  Perhaps  the  public  success  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  fiiithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  has  been  uniformly  preceded  and  follow- 
ed  by  petitions  in  the  closet  j  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
fh>m  having  been  watered  by  (he  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
tlM  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer's 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  ofienoe  to  any  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  the  inde&tigable  labourer  m  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  hu,  as  must  often  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  fkiled  of  producing  their  desired 
effect,  in  some  instance,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited; — if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
aired,  this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself,  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very 
end.  Where  his  usefulness  has  been  obviously 
great,  the  true  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
the  recollection  that  he  is  only  an  instrument. 
Where  it  has  been  less,  the  defbat  of  his  hopes 


offers  the  best  occasion,  whieLhe  will  not  fii3  to 
use  for  improving  his  humility.    Thos  h» 
always  be  assured  that  good  has  been 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  his  laboor 
not  have  been  vain  in  the  iiord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Drue  and  FaUe  ZeaL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of 
tivating  that  self-knowledge  which  we  b 
elsewhere  reoommended,  to  discover  what  is 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which  are  the 
est  tendencies  of  our  character;  to 
where  our  disposition  requires  restimiiita 
where  we  may  be  safely  trusted  with 
liberty  of  indulgence.  If  the  temper  be  fervidp 
and  that  fervour  be  happily  directed  to  religiaa* 
the  most  consummate  prudence  will  be  requiaaaft 
to  restrain  its  excessee  without  fireozing  ito 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidenee  te 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 

falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity  with  r ' 

to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting-  a 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  eavy  i 
formity  with  the  habits  of  others.  It  will  tb( 
fore  be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  eelf-govem- 
ment,  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  reatraiae 
its  outward  expression  where  it  would  be  on- 
seasonable,  or  unsafo ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self-denial  in  the  fearAU  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fetten  of  timidity, 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all  lesser  foara  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  obfecta  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understanding  and  hia  cosi. 
science  thoroughly  enlightened;  to  take  an 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  compcehen- 
sive  scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of  hia  own 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  the 
defbcts  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.   Through 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  be  may 
really  be  following  up  some  food  tsndencj, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  lie  is  not  wrong' 
either  in  his  motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wrong  in  the  m<Mie, 
wroDff  in  the  application,  though  right  in  the 
principle.    He  must  therefore  watch  with   a 
suspicious  eye  over  his  better  qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 


His  seal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  secular 
or  re]i|[ious  has  ever  been  attained;  which  ia 
essential  to  the  acouisition  of  excellenoe  in  arte 
and  arms,  in  learnmg  and  piety  ;  that  prindpie 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
perfoction  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  U» 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  yet  hardly  foil  U» 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  his  know, 
ledge  of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  judraoat 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  noC 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  itselft 
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^  Zeal,  indeed,  u  not  bo  muoh  an  individaal 
Tirtoe  as  the  principle  which  gives  life  and 
oolonring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  graee  ^d 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
amd  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling  which 
ezttlts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds  a 
lastre  on  the  practice  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
embeHishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
slowing  tints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
Beart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
oaid  of  zeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before  we 
oan  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal  be 
really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  con- 
tendmg  for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
sitoation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
vross  road,  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  about 
the  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be- 
tween them.  One  insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other 
maintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre. 
vented  by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
deeired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
eroased  over  to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  good  or 
an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  himself  cheerful 
liy  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit, but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict.  Not  only  the  cause, 
therefore,  in  which  seal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
bat  the  principle  itself  must  be  under  due  regu- 
lation :  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gmtB  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  mnch  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention, 
carry  him  involuntarily  beyono  his  destined 
point. — ^That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
leading  which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it. 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  *in  a  good  cause,' 
that  we  '  must  be  zealously  afibcted;'  which  im- 
plies  this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
aeaL  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
Ibr  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  altoays  so  affected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  persecn- 
tion,  with  which  a  misguided  zeal  has  so  oflen 
afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  yet 
the  overruling  wisdom  of  Providence  educing 
ffood  from  evil,  made  the  very  calamities  which 
Sdse  zeal  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing that  true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we 
owe  this  glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
those  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  church.  This  effect,  though  a  clear  vindi. 
cation  of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
is  no  apology  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera- 
tions of  true  and  fiilse  zeal,  which  though  appa- 
rently only  different  modifications  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  brought  into  contact,  repug- 
nant, and  even  destructive  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
difierent  effects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  principle  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  maflyr  to  embrace  it  ? 

As  a  striking  proof  that  the  necessity  fi>r  cau- 
tion is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holv  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  zeal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  furnishes  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
for  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 
.  It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha- 
racter, which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied.— 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  days  of  the  years.  Let  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  slain  it' — It  was  a  zeal  the 
most  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  most 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  Flo- 
rentine,* when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of  a  public  festivity,  she  oon- 
trived  to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph.-^Modal8 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persecution. 
Even  glory  did  not  content  the  pernicious 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion  was 
called  in  to  be 

The  ciown  and  eQn8ununatto&  of  tbeir  crime. 

The  Slackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sanc- 
tify the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thankmg  God  for 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark's  churdi,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery.— This  zeal  of  devotioh  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  God 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  less 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crimcf 

It  was  thu  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his  age, 
revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessing  on  his  kingdom.  One 
species  of  crime  was  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition. — But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 

*  Cafbarine  de  Medici. 

t  Bee  ThnanuB  for  a  most  aflteting  and  exact  acooont 
of  this  direful  manacie. 
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was  a  miserable  atonement  for  the  blood  which 
onjast  a^fgression  had  shed  in  foreign  wars. 

It  was  this  impious  and  cruel  zmI  which  in- 
spired the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting  the  most 
infernal  tribunal  which  e?er  inventive  bigotry 
projected  to  dishonour  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pertinacious  barbarity  has  conti- 
nued for  above  six  centuries,  to  afflict  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious  sea! 
we  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel  back  into  re- 
mote history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happy  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
can  fhmish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pore,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  zeal.  Not 
to  swell  the  list,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety.  These  are 
institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  originating  in  party,  founded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  the  whole  habitable 
globe, — *  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.' 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  characters,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
its  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people's  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observable  that  the  outcry 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  the  clamour  in  its 
favour  by  these  professors  of  religion.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  relip-i  mist 
evaporates  in  censuring  their  impiety,  and  in 
eagerness  for  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  supposed  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  respecting 
2eal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  Uie  two  principles  are  ac- 
cused of  maintaining  separate  interests.  This 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  charity  is  the 
firm  associate  of  that  zeal  of  which  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  infal- 
lible a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zeal  which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair 
afly. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneons  is  not  a 
little  prevalent — that  where  there  is  much  zeal 
there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
sober  z^^al  is  not  each  an  idiot  as  to  neerlect  to 
provide  for  its  own  success ;  and  would  that  sue 
cess  be  provided  for,  without  employing  for  its 
accomplishment,  every  precaution  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest  7 — True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
be  as  discreet  as  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that 
its  warmest  efforts  will  be  neither  effectual,  nor 
lasting,  without  those  provisions  which  discre- 
tion alone  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  pos- 
pessed  in  perfettion  where  its  opposite  is  want- 


ing ;  zeal  is  not  Christrian  fervour,  but 

heat,  if  not  associated  with  charity  and  pn 

dence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,    is  hm- 
quently  calumniated  because  it  is  not  i 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  censure, 
the  effervescence  of  that  weak  but  well 
mind  which  will  defeat  the  efforts  not  €>olj 
this,  but  of  every  other  ffood  propensity.  • 

That  most  valuable  faculty  therefore  of : 
tellectual  man,  the  judgment,  the  enlightoaedC 
impartial,  unbiassed  judgment,  must  be  ~ 
perpetual  activity,  not  omy  in  order  to 
that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to  determine 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  valoB 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrimiBn. 
tlon  we  may  be  fighting  a  windroiU,  when  ^rm 
fancy  we  are  attacsing  a  fort  We  must  pcow 
not  only  whether  the  thing  contended  for  be 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  m 
our  eagerness  to  attain  this  subordinate  good  w 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  thiofw  ef 
more  real  consequence.  Whether  the  vahiB  we 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginary. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whetner  we  de 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  to 
fall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or  our  own  party, 
more  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth ; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  oorselveB 
by  our  pertinacity,  and  to  append  ourselree  to 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  principle ;  and  ikam, 
as  popularity  is  oflen  gained  by  the  worst  pert 
of  a  man's  character,  whether  we  do  not  prinei- 
pally  persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  le  jeu  ne  vaul  poB  Im 
ehandelle,  miffht  serve  as  an  appropriate  motte 
to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which  divide  end 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  eircnm- 
stantials,  for  ceremonies  different  in  themaelvea^ 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  has  an* 
happily  assisted  in  causing,  irreparable  eepare. 
tions  and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world, 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  whleh 
have  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  oot 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  fiiith  and 
practice.  - 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question,  es 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  whoee 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indication, 
and  even  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  burning 
zeal  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  sincerity  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ignorance  it 
is  commonly  fostered  by  self-will.  That  which 
we  have  embraced  through  false  Judgment  we 
maintain  through  false  honour. — ^Pride  is  gene- 
rally called  in  to  nurse  the  ofispring  of  error. 
It  is  from  this  confederacy  th^  we  frequentlj 
see  those  who  are  perversely  zealous  for  points 
which  can  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  whether  they  are  rejected  or  retained, 
cold  and  indifferent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentous  truths,  all  indlspenas. 
ble  duties,  are,  in  the  luminous  volume  of  inspi- 
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Esiion,  made  so  obyions  that  those  may  read  who 
nm  ;  the  contested  matters  are  not  only  so  com- 
p«ra.live]y  little  as  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
tf  tlie  heat  they  excite,  but  are  rendered  so 
toublfiil,  not  in  tliemselves,  but  by  the  opposite 
IT  stems  built  on  them,  that  he  who  Bghta  for 
them  ie  not  always  snre  whether  he  be  right  or 
aot  ;  ajid  if  he  carry  his  point  he  can  make  no 
[iiora.1  use  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his 
Esoncern.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered. 
l*he  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de. 
pen4le«l  on  its  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  his 
rig  ht  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The   Gospel  assigns  very  different  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
manded duties.    It  by  no  means  censures  those 
^irho    were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
moat  inconsiderable  ty  thes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
^ra.s  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre- 
ferred before,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
jadg^ment,  mercy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
crxfly  was  pointedly  censured  by  meekness  itself. 
'niis  opposition  of  a  scrupulous  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  neglect  of  flie  three  cardinal  Christian 
▼irtaes,  exhibits  as  complete  and  instructive  a 
specimen  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks   those 
flrrand  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
he  conceived. 

This  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre- 
cept enforced,  which  has  not  some  actual  ex- 
emplification attached  to    it    The    historical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
Talne,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant- 
ly scattered  through  them,  are   in  general  so 
happily  illustrated  by  them.    They  are  not  dry 
aphorums  and  cold  propositions,  which  stand 
singly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
by  the  event,  l>ut  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
<x:casion.    The  recollection  of  the  principles  re- 
calls to  the  mind  the  instructive  story  which 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
camatance  impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart    Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
ia  at  once  preserved  end  embellished  by  the 
narrative  being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
shrine it 

True  zeal  will  first  exercise  itself  in  earnest 
desires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
fervent  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
outwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct- 
ness of  our  habits;  that  every  holy  affection  may 
be  fbUowed  by  its  correspondent  act,  whether 
of  obedience  or.  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
snflering. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
zeal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
probability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we 
should  not  confine  the  exercise 'Of  our  zeal  to  our 
conversation,  nor  our  attention  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  yet  this,  whpn  not  do.io 
with  a  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  oCCin- 
sive  fi>rwardne8i,  is  proper  and  oseful.    It  is 


indeed  a  natural  effect  of  zeal  to  appear  where 
it  exists,  as  a  fire  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented >fron^  emitting  both  light  and  heat; 
yet  we  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alive. 
Pure  zeal  will  cherish  every  holy  affection,  and 
by  increasing  every  pious  disposition  will  ani- 
mate 08  to  every  duty.  It  will  add  new  force 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fresh  contrition  to  our  re- 
pentance,  additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  our  devotions,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  affec- 
tion's in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  tfwaken  right  affections  in  them.. 
That  will  be  a  false  zeal  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts.  That 
will  be  an  illiberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  our  zeal  to  mere 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  apostle  does  not  exhort  us 
to  be  zealous  only  of  good  words  but  of  good 
works.  True  zeal  ever  produces  true  t>enevo- 
lence.  It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  well  concerted  and  well 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  human  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenuously  labour  for  our 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten c^ers !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement 
Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not  uncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  be  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  fsint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  at- 
tained. Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uninstrnct- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  impart- 
ing knowledge  should  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  effectually  check 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  aeal, 
as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended. 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  properties. 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  from  temperament 
but  principle.  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  will  not 
bfi  Christian  zeal. — It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  more  effectually  pro  note 
itij  object — It  will  be  temperate,  softening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentleness  in  the  man- 
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tier.  It  will  be  tolerating,  willing  to  grant  what 
at  would  itself  desire. — It  will  be  forbearing^,  in 
the  hope  that  the  ofience  it  oensores  nay  be  oc- 
casional failingr  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
— It  will  be  candid,  makings  a  tender  allowance 
for  those  imperfections  which  befngs,  fallible 
themselyes  ought  to  expect  from  human  infir- 
niity. — It  will  be  reasonable-— employing  fair 
argument  and  affeotionato  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  by  the  adoption  of  violence,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 
^  He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself  in 
violent  anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac- 
rimonious railing,  in  reprehending  the  &ults 
of  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  inclination,  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  he  thmks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
clearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful- 
ness than  another,  zeal  is  that  quaJity.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  elevation ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  its  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augmente  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
iCead  of  increasing  her  friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended' with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc- 
ed to  be  honest  by  ite  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gentle  by  iu  effect  on  your  man- 
nars,  it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  moT«  closely  in  what  consiste  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  You  will 
already  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  affec 
tion.  Your  next  stop  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  They  may  be  led  to  examine  what 
•olid  grounds  of  difference  subsiste  between  you 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  you  have 
for  not  going  their  lengths.  What  sound  argu- 
ment they  can  offer  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matory distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
taioed  previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  existe  is  sufiiciently  obvious,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  amongthe  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  ite 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarmins^,  or  iu 
effects  very  malignant  It'  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficult  to  raise  a  slug. 

5ish  habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  beat 
*he  imprudently  aealous  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  complete  sanity ;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
state  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diate  work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac- 
companying this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light' 


CHAP.XVm. 
Inunsihility  to  Eternal  T%ingM. 

IicsENSiBiUTT  to  ctemal  things,  in  beings  «b 

are  stending  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  muL 

ness  which  would  be  reckoned  amon^  prodigii^ 

if  it  were  not  so  common.    It  wonld  be  il 

together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  instaieBi 

we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  %nd  not  viu 

nessed,  were  only  heard  of,  and  not  experieooei 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  estst^ 

and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  knew  srait 

be  ours  in  a  few  days ;  and  not  only  oars  aii 

bequest,  but  an    inheritance,  not    only  as  t 

possession,  but  a  perpetuity;  if,  in  tlie  mesa 

time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious  lease,  a  pahiy 

cottaffe  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  fall,  and  fios 

which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  events  soon  ht 

turned  out,  depending  on  the  proprietor's  will, 

whether  the  ejectment  might  not  be  the  noit 

minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  ooo- 

mon  sense,  totally    to  overlook  our  near  tad. 

noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  Is 

our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  great  part  of 

our  time  and  thonghu  in  supporting  its  nnni 

by  props,  and  con<»aling  ite  decays  by  deoorr 

Uons?  To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  little  sordid 

pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  cat 

tivate  a  taste  fbr  the  delighte  of  the  w»«««mi^ 

where  such  treasures  are  laid  up  fbr  as,  and  oa 

the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  in  spita 

of  our  neglect, — this  is  an  excess  of  ineonsade- 

ration,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledged 
unoerteinty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to  make 
sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  their 
eternal  concerns.-  It  leads  them  to  be  regular 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their  bargains. 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  property, 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensur- 
ing a  reversion.  There  are  even  some  who 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  tradfli 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calcination  of  ths 
duration  of  life  should  not  involve  a  serioos  at 
tention  to  ite  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuiUnt  should  toUUy  overlook  his  perpetnity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  a 
fraction  of  property,  equal  care  ahould  not  be 
token  to  risk  eternal  salvation  I 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  dwracterii 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the- world  caDi 
wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  ob* 
tained  by  injustice,  or  increased  by  oppression. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  asida  from 
God,  by  the  alluring  baite  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  treacherous  love  of  Atalanta,  cauaei 
him  to  lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap- 
ples in  his  way.  The  ahining  baite  are  obtain- 
ed, but  the  race  is  lost ! 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  boainesi 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure  is  to 
those  of  a  lighter  turn :  business  has  so  sober  an 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtne,  and  virtoous  it  oar. 
tainly  is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  with- 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  have  a 
lawful  empbyment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  deli, 
gence,  is  not  only  right  and  honouraUe  in  itseIC 
but  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  tempts 
tion.* 

*  Tliat  aocurato  Jodce  of  homaa  lUs,  Dr.  Mibsob,  tei 
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MHien  ft  maA  pleads  in  his  ikTonr,  the  dili. 
reooe  bosinetB  demands^  the  self-deny in^^  prac- 
loea  it  impoaea,  the  patience,  the  re|fularity,  the 
ndnstiy  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 
irgcues  that  these  are  habits  of  virtae,  that  they 
tre  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 
hat  the  world  conld  not  sabsist  without  busi. 
less,  he  argues  justly ; — but  when  he  forgets  his 
nterest  in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  neglects 
o  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  he 
naT  augment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 
ind,  perhape,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
o  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
afor,  of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
ipposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  offspring 
tf  the  whole  proeeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  busi- 
leae  comparing  himself  with  the  man  of  dissi- 
lation,  feels  a  fair  and  natural  consciousness  of 
lis  own  value,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
mrsuits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
leive  ourselves  to  our  ruin.  Business,  whether 
ffoftssional,  ooi^mercial,  or  political,  endangers 
ninds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
n  pleasure  as  bdVMth  a  thinking  being.  But 
f  business  absorb  the  affections,  if  it  as^allow  up 
ime,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherish  covetousness  ;  if  it 
ngage  the  mind  in  long  views,  and  ambitious 
»arsuits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in- 
onsiderate  frivolous  rival.  The  grand  evil  of 
oth  lies  in  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
*fay,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
lim  who  is  the  best  employed.  The  man  of 
pleasure,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
limself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
ilanged  in  the  serious  bustle  of  business,  can. 
tot  easily  persuade  himself  that  he  may  be  doing 
rrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
re  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  religion 
ncessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her's  is  a  life  of 
iarter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traffic,  so  much  in- 
[ulgence  for  so  many  good  works.  The  impli- 
ation  is«  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,'  and  it  is 
)nt  fair  to  indemnifjrourselves  for  the  severity 
•f  his  requisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
ant  steals  a  holyday. — *  These  persons,*  says 
n  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  ameum  and  tuvm 
rith  heaven  itself.'  The  set  bounds  to  God's 
irerogative,  Ipst  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
Dan's  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
eople  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
ary  ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
:  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  disappointed. 
fen  are  too  ready  to  clamour  for  the  pleasures 
f  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
lemselves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
ray  of  receiving  them.  Wo  should  be  angry  at 
lat  servant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his 
rages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
rork.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
f  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  oar  seeking 
laf  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

rien  beAi  heard  by  the  writer  of  thcoe  pa^eii  to  nb- 
iTve,  that  it  was  the  Kreatest  miRfoitunc  which  could 
rfal  B  roan  to  havn  been  bred  tn  no  profr'^xion,  and  pa. 
lettcally  to  regret  that  thin  mtpfortnne  was  his  own. 
*  The  leanwd  and  pious  Joba  Soutb. 
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charaoterises  the  real  Christian ;  instead  of  oom- 
plainiog  that  we  do  not  possess  those  consola- 
tions, which  can  be  consequent  only  on  each  a 
mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation ;  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  eonsummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  the  Christian  faith  will  strengthen 
them#  They  will  serve  diligently,  wait  patient- 
ly, love  cordially,  obey  ftithrully,  and  be  stead- 
fast under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endures  to  the  end.' 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  Scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitions,  forget- 
ful that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  in  the  less.  A  lifb  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equally  unfavorable  to  religion, 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op. 
posite  to  its  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fos- 
ter indifference  to  our  spiritual  state,  and  insen- 
sibility to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vo- 
luptuousness,  if  it  be  not  a  life  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  happiness,  for 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  from 
God,  but  lays  it  open  to  every  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  incidental 
circumstances  allure.  The  worst  passions  lie 
dormant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences, 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  as  occasion 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other's  hands  :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  The  looseness  of  the  principle  oonfirms 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli- 
gent conduct  in  its  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
self under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief. 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever '  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wants  and  suilbrings  of  others;  whoever 
doubts  that  boundless  expense  and  magnificence, 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrung  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  be  associated  with  that  robbery  and 
murder, — let  him  turn  to  the  gorgeous  fbstivities 
and  unparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud. — There  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  from  an  audience 
eomposed  of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  byasud- 
den  stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  shifls  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  :~- 

Where  moody  madness  laiigbing  wild 
Amidst  w'voresl  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  inatftigruous  specta- 
cle, sees  the  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendonrs  of  the 
Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

Perverse  all  monstrous,  all  pndtgtoos  things; 

beholds  tyranny  with  his  painted  vizor  of  pa- 
triotism, and  polygamy  with  her  Janus  face  of 

3  P 
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poUtica!  oomeknoe  and  counterfeit  aflbction  fill 
die  fore  ground ;  while  sceptred  parasites,  and 
pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  shining 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 
pilfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchs, 
fill  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with  *  exits 
and  with  entrances,*  as  fleeting  and  unsnbstan- 
tial  as  the  progeny  of  Banquo, — beholds  inven- 
tive but  fruitless  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood—stains 
as  indeliUe  as  those  which  the  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  Vainly  strove  to  wash 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
delirium  she  continued  to  cry, 

Still  here's  the  emell  of  blood ; 

The  perftimee  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
OS  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and  discredit 
us  with  the  world ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavour- 
able to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
«ffend  Grod  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 

SatificatioD  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
emer  taught  or  Kved ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
suitable  preparation  for  that  state  where  God 
himself,  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
happiness  of  spiritual  beings. 

ciut  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  intellectual  vices,  the 
spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit.  These  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
ropose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope. 
ratioft  Envy  has  no  interval.  Ambition  never 
eools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
Ibast  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
•ometimes  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble. Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sine  are  more  difiicult  of  extirpa- 
tion, they  are  le«B  easy  of  detection  ;  more  hard 
to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  citadel  holds  out  after 
the  outworks  are  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
are  the  latest  con<|uered  in  the  moral  warfarer 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
ttkB  Christian  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
▼ice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
strives  and  prays :  and  thoop^h  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
be  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
ef  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  brewing  out  in 
aflame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  wa^  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinning:  he 
feels  that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour, 
yet  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
M  no  repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of 
past  offenees  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science,  that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.-  He  would  continue  to  sin, 
OB  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quittal, would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  Ibe- 
cause  no  present  frugality  could  redeem  his 
fiirmer  debts- 
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It  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  labour 
ed  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and 
portant  employments,  by  leaving  them  no 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excase  ror  the 
of  their  religious  duties.    These 
never  offered  for  any  such  neglect  in 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  m* 
evitable  return  of  his  twelve  hours*  labour,  wiik- 
out  intermission  and  without  mitigation. 

But  surely  the  more  important  the  statiosi,  Ihs 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  mosa 
imperious  is  the  call  for  religion,  not  only  in  Ihs 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  ancposs; 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  such  a  tkiam 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  Gal 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  umm 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  reqasres  that 
aid,  how  urgent  is  his  necessity  who  haa  to  g^ 
vera  millions !  What  an  awful  idea,  oonld  vps 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  of  a 
nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him  wIkmc  ' 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovere^s,  and 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendant  osi  a 
king,  an  excuse  fi>r  neglecting  his  duty  to  tbs 
King  of  kin^B. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  eiatert 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renooaee  in  tbemsalvas 
that  wisdom  and  strengthr  to  which  they  belisve 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  spw  The 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  invited  to  ths 
self-denying  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goes  asray  *  sor- 
rowing.* 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stampa  w^ 
nity  on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that  they 
must  end  soon,  stamps  infatuation,  not  <wlj  mt 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscienee  for  their  ac- 
quisition, but  an  him  who,  though  upright  ia 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  discbarres  Uiesa 
without  any  reference  to  God.-^Would  the  eon- 
queror  or  the  orator  reflect  when  the  *  laurel 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  soon  will  it  bs 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,*  it  would  lower 
the  delirium  of  ambition ;  it  would  cool  (he  in* 
toxication  of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chri^ 
Uanity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents self>inquiiy. 
That  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  the  will  of  God, 
they  do  not  question ;  that  they  contain  the  best 
system  of  morals,  they  frequently  awsaal ;  but 
that  they  do  not  feel  ttie  necessity  of  acquiring 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scriptures 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonemeat 
made  by  Christ,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit— these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  modi  ixn. 
portanee  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self-flat- 
tery, they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
acceptableness  with  their  IVfkker,  as  a  state  to 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  fidth,  and  new- 
ness of  life  which  they  require,  and  which  m 
indeed  their  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secuiar  esft. 
oerns,  decent  but  unawakened,  listens  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the  overtnres 
of  religion.    He  considers  the  shorch 
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ble  fiom  her  antiqoitjr,  and  important  from  her 
ooDBezkm  with  the  state.  No  one  ia  more  alive 
to  her  political,  nor  mpre  dead  to  her  spiritual 
importance.  He  ia  anxious  for  her  existence, 
bat  indifferent  to  her  doetrines.  These  he  con- 
aiders  as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
individual  concern.  He  considers  religious  oh- 
•ervances  as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
m grave  oustiim  made  respectable  by  public  usage, 
and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  account  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
properly  enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old 
ace.  But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
Id  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
is  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
reoedee  as  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
eontinues  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to 
stand  still. 

CompKre  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani. 
mation  of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
think  it  was  the  same  man.  The  one  are  to  be 
got  over,  Uie  others  are  enjoyed.  He  ^oes  from 
the  dull  decencies,  the  shadowy  forms — for  such 
they  are  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
leaiitiea  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerful 
activities  of  secular  life.  These  he  considers  as 
boanden,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
iadeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right.  The  world  is  his  element.  Here  he 
breathes  freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is  sub. 
etantialljr  engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
alive,  his  understanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
energies  are  in  full  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
erity ;  his  faculties  are  employed,  his  capacities 
are  filled ;  here  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansicm.  Here  his  desires  and 
afiectkms  are  absorbed.  The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sunday's  sermon  fades  away,  to  be  as 
ftintly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
to  fade  ia  the  succeJBding  week.  To  the  sermon 
be  brings  a  formal  ceremonious  attendance ;  to 
tbe  world,  he  brinn  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength.  To  the  one  he  resorts  in 
fwnlbriDitT  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
s«sort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
DO  iavitation,  no  argument.  His  will  is  of  the 
pttrty.  Hie  passions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
Tieible  things  of  heaven  are  cfeoded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.  The  world  is  lord  of  the 
aeoendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
with  brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
Ibrm  uid  bulk,  in  these  therefore  he  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  esger- 
neee  of  competition,  the  struggle  fbr  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  his  afiee- 
tiona  with  an  interest,  which,  though  very  un- 
like happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  i%»  This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
IMiag,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfac- 
tion of  which  he  is  constantly  in  search — it 
Keepe  him  from  himself. 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  sue. 
oese  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
ooenpation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the  eocceesiop 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  wry 
tumult  and  hurry  have  tlMir  gratifications.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  conscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions. 
He  comforts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  varue  resolution  of  giv- 
ing up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma- 
ker, lifo  wears  away,  its  oloee  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  sen- 
suality are  resorted  to,  as  the  fair  reward  of  a 
life  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  dies 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  oordiaUr  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempers,  it 
is  becanse  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemna- 
tion annexed  to  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indifferent  fact ;  but  not  as 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern ;  net 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reference  to  ««.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
the  most  frivolous  concern  in  which  we  are  a» 
sured  we  have  an  interest,  than  about  this  must 
important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran» 
quilizinff  the  mind,  as  it  professes  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtful  moment  occurs,  a  fresh  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  not  knowing  it  If  shutting  oor  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty ;  but  to  bar- 
ter eternal  safoty  for  momentary  easels  a  wretch* 
ed  coftopromise.  To  produce  this  dolusian,  mere 
inoonsideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  is 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  come*  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru- 
dent men  give  to  a  common  transaction,  but  we 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  iiv 
considerate  men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  one* 
We  complain  that  lifo  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 
else.;  life  would  be  long  enough  if  we  sssigned 
its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religion  are 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  necessarv.  If  a 
thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitless 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easv.  Ia<^uiro 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science^  that  difficulties 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  The 
dut^  on  which  our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not 
a  thin^  to  be  debafed,  but  done.  The  duty  which 
is4Do  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per- 
formed.   To  sin  on  quietly,  because  yoa  do  not 
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inttnd  to  sin  always,  is  to  live  on  a  reversion 
which  will  probably  never  be  yoars. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  religion  drives  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teachen  theiu  by  a  salu- 
tary fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear  of  God 
differs  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  trust,  and  confidence,  and  love.  '  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  fearcih  alway/  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him 
above  the  fear  of  ordinary  troublos.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  tliose  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  un- 
hinge the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
occupied  with  one  grand  ooneern,  and  is  there- 
fore less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  ? 

Ifdegpair  then  prevent  your  return,  add  not 
to  year  list  of  oflbnces  that  of  doubting  of  the 
forgivenees  which  is  sincerely  implored.  You 
have  already  wronged  God  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
him  not  in  Jiis  mercy.  You  may  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of  his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
■ins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him- 
self;— *  The  Lord,  the  Ix>rd  Grod,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transg^ression,  and  sin,  and 
that  willby  no  means  clear  the  guilty* — tnat  is, 
those  who  by  wnrepented  guilt  exclude  them- 
selves from  the  ofifered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  practi- 
eal  infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
.  beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into  the  world  ?  Is 
my  soal  immortal  ?  Am  I  really  placed  h^e  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  u  this  span  my  all  7  Is  there 
an  eternal  state  ?  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that? 
I  know  that  there  is  death,  bat  is  there  a  judg- 
ment 7^— 

Rest  not  till  yon  have  cleared  np,  I  do  not 
say  your  own  evidences  for  heaven ; — ^you  have 
mnoh  to  do  before  yon  arrive  at  that  stage— but 
whether  there  ba  any  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whethsr  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal  lifo  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked 7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
ty, is  not  worth  avoiding  7 — If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sincerely,  you  will  make  them 
practically.  They  will  lead  you  to  examine 
2^nr  own  personal  interest  in  these  things. 
Evils  which  are  ruining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
ti(m  to  them,  lessen,  from  the  moment  our  atten- 
tion  to  them  begins.  True  or  false,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  then  no  longer  be- 
tween doubt  and  eertainty.  If  the  evidence  be 
inadmissible,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain these  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
your  time  if  you  can,  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 
you  dare.* 

w 

*  An  awakening  call  to  public  and  individual  foelinss 
has  been  recently  made,  by  an  observation  of  an  elo- 
^ttBa.t  speaker  in  tbe  bouse  ofcommonB.    He  remarked 


It  is  one  of  the  strikin^^  characters  of  the  0» 
nipotoiit  that  *■  he  is  strong  and  patient.''  It  iit 
standinn>  evidence  of  his  patience  that  *  be  ■ 
provoked  every  day.*  IIuw  beautifully  do  (hsa 
characters  reflect  lustre  on  each  other.  Ifki 
were  not  strong,  his  patience  would  want  iti 
distinguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  ^ 
tient,  his  strength  would  instantly  crash  ttnse 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  often  ;  Bot 
every  year,  but  *  every  day.' 

Oh  you,  who  have  a  long  space  given  jou  fif 
repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  God, 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  his  stren^;lh,  is  hii 
most  astonishing  attribute  I  Think  of  the  coai> 
panions  of  your  early  life ;  if  not  your  associalsi 
in  actual  vice,  if  not  your  confederates  in  guilty 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharers  of  your  thoog-btksi 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revelry,  of  yoor 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects — 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cut  oS,  per. 
haps  without  warning,  probably  without  repeat. 
ance. — TTiey  have  been  represented  to  their 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whatever  it  be,  4a  irreyern- 
bly  fixed;  yours  is  mercifully  suspended^^ 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspension. 

Only  ftippose  if  they  could  be  permitted  io 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  could  be  allow- 
ed another  period  of  trial,  how  would  tliey  spend 
their  restored  life  !  How  cordial  would  be  their 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  how  pro- 
found their  humility,  how  holy  their  actions ! 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  power 
that  for  which  they  wonkl  give  millioos  of 
worlds.  *  Hell,*  says  a  pious  writer,  *  is  truth 
seen  too  late.' 

In  almost  every  mind  there  sometimes  fioaC 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repentance. 
The  operation  of  these  purposes  is  oflen  repelled 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.  *  Bs- 
cause  sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,*  they 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.  They 
therefore  think  they  may  safoly  oontinoe  to  de- 
fer their  intended  but  unshapen  purpose. — 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  of 
others ;  though  they  see  how  much  disease  dis> 
qualifies  for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inca- 
pacity, to  tliis  moment  of  disqualification  do  they 
continue  to  defor  this  tremendously  importaat 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condcscenrien 
does  it  convey,  that  '  the  goodness  of  God  lead- 
eth  to  repentance !'  It  does  not  barely  invite, 
but  it  conducts.  Every  warning  is  more  or  less 
an  invitation ;  every  visitation  is  a  lighter  stroke 
to  avert  a  heavier  blow.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  portents 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interpretation  of  them 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  teoa. 
pies,  their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  IXies  our 


that  him!v>]f  and  tho  honourable  member  for  Yorkdiim. 
then  flittini;  nn  a  committor  appoii/ted  on  ocramon  of  ■ 
ffreal  national  calamity,  were  the  only  siirviTinf  mem- 
bers or  the  committee  on  a  similar  oocaaioa  twenty-lws 
yoarn  aifu  1  The  call  is  the  morn  alarming,  beeaaso  the 
mortality  did  not  arise  from  ftomc  oxtraordinary  cauae, 
which  n'liffht  not  aeain  occur,  but  was  in  the  eomnon 
course  of  human  thinga.  Such  a  pmportioB  of  deatha  it 
perpetually  taking  place,  but  the  very  (Vequency  which 
ought  to  excite  attention  prevcnls  it,  till  it  is  tHus  foioed 
on  our  notice. 
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desfer  ligbt  always  carry  us  ikrth«r  7  Does  it 
in  theae  instances,  always  carry  us  as  far  as  na- 
Ciual  conscience  carried  them  7 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
arrivn;  but  he  will  not  believe  his  danger. 
Even  if  he  fearfully  glance  round  for  an  intima> 
tion  of  it  in  every  surrounding  face,  every  face, 
it  is  too  probable,  is  in  a  league  to  deceive  him. 
What  a  noble  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  the 
Christian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
•operior  to  any  be  has  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
cerns of  the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
body  7    Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 
a  truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
eternity  !    Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  Dop#  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  the 
existence  of  the  perishing  body,  he  robs  the  ne- 
ver'dying  soul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern  for  the  immortal  part 
onited  with  bu  eare  of  the  afflicted  body,  bring 
the  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
any  other  supposable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
Divine  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
wlthoat  manifesting  a  tender  concern  for  the 
other? 

Bot  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
amaxed  spisit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  shall 
speak  its  terror  and  dismay  ?  Then  he  cries 
oat  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  What  capacity 
has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
what  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
good  principles,  to  nnlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
ooance  bad  practices,  to  establish  right  habits, 
to  begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  7  How 
19  the  sCopendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns. 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  be  has  to  do 
•<'-4he  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be  done — 
the  otter  inability  of  doing  it — ^the  dreadful  com- 
bination  in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
incapacity — the  despair  of  crowding  the  con- 
oemsof  an  age  into  a  nk>ment — ^the  impossibili- 
ty of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
been  completed— ^f  setting  about  a  peace  which 
aboold  have  hgen  concluded— of  suing  for  a  par- 
don which  should  have  been  obtained  ;~-all  these 
eompUcated  concerns — without  strength,  with- 
•at  time,  williout  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
a  dbjaintfld  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
fsrrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
ment, an  anpfry  Grod,  and  accusinr  conscience, 
alto^ther,  mtolerably  augment  the  sufierings 
€if  a  body  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
enpportable  burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag- 
^rravate  its  torments. 

ThoQgh  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  the  (^rman  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
cipated solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — ^that 
eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  great  but  per- 
Terted  mind ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
and  then  to  represent  to  our  minds  whilk  in 
Boond  health,  the  solemn  eertainties  of  a  dying 
bed  ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves this  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
bnt  as  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
things  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Sorely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
□90^  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
approach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  our  onalter- 
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able  doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  stats  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  dissi- 
pating  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  con- 
cerns into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no* 
fhing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to  • 
yoor  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution ;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitable distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  faith.  If 
it  terrify  you  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror. 
If  you  cannot  face  the  image,  how  will  yoo  en- 
counter the  reality  7 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next  7) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp ;  when 
every  earthly  good  shall  be  to  us  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refuge  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  per- 
haps, we  have  never  Uiought  of  resorting — ^that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — the  everlasting  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Reader !  whoever  you  are,  who  have  neglected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  yoo 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  scene.  Turn  not  away  from  it  in 
disdain,  however  feebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
but  its  end  yon  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
which  demands  your  best  faculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous.  The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
loBt   Ji  is  no  light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Happy  Dtaih$. 

fVw  circumstances  contribute  more  fatally  to 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  than  the  boastful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds  of  popular  but  irreligious  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  happy  deatht  as  they 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold;  they  do  not  see 
the  precipice  they  despise. — Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  disappointed  them,  or  which  they  have 
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8U«ked  to  the  latt  drags.  They  leave  life  with 
less  r^lactance,  feeling  that  they  have  exhanated 
all  its  gratifications. — Or  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ex- 
cessive pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
calculate  their  gain  rather  by  what  tbey  are 
escaping  from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
•—Or  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind.— -Or  it  is  the  arro> 
rant  wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
Its  preceding  professions. — Or  it  is  the  vanitf 
of  perpetuatmg  their  philosophic  character. — 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  light  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
m>m  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  renown  among  their  own  party ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
possible  blow  to  revelation— or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  sospi. 
oion  that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thought  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
■trong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
often  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
aflfocted  to  quiet  their  own  oonsoiences,  and  have 
really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  ? 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
oo  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  satisfaction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  depression,  and  want  of  ooorage  in 
the  dying  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  the  na. 
tore  of  the  disease,  timorousness  of  spirit,  pro- 
found humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  awfulness  of  meeting  Grod  in  judg- 
ment ', — whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fear :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  oometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
•ro  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
much  in  their  definitions  of  a  hMjtpy  deaih,  A 
very  able  and  justlv  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  nappv  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contem- 
porary, that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Lucian,  a  game  of  loAtst,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *  one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  thoorh  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
esteem  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 

*  Tile  late  ezceltent  Bishop  Home.   8es  his  letlsrs  to 
JH,  Adasi  Smith. 


great  intel|pctua]  powers  it  is  as  iMpawiHs  wtt 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  unhappy  mm 
application,  has  been  eulogized  by  his  friin4w 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  nai^w 
the  perfection  of  human  natpre  in  his  life;  vi| 
has  been  almost  deified  for  the  cool  ooorai 
heroic  firmness  with  which  he  met  death, 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  i 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  reveihi 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that  *■  perhaps  it  ii 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstanoes  agaisit 
Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  professors  wen 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  ooold  ■ 
philosophically  govern  their  passioos,  as  ihi 
scepticid  David  Hume.' 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  rioh  emlbalmiBg  «f 
so  noble  a  compound  of  *  matter  and  moUon,*  ve 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  tsro  thiagi 
presented  fi>r  our  admiration;  we  must  aitbsr 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  happiness  of  ha 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  km 
heart  We  must  be  permitted  to  suspeet  tbs 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  ts 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  J^ 
bel  of  an  Essay  on  Suicide^  a  potion  for  posteri^ 
of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  bj  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circumstanoes  In  widA 
he  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent,  might  have 
sone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  wbois 
human  race.  For  if  all  rational  beings, 
ing  to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at 
ty  to  procure  their  own  release  from  life,  *  oodsr 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  be  authorized  to 
quit  it  uncalled  !  For  how  many  are  sobject  to 
the  two  latter  grievances ;  from  the  two 
how  few  are  altogether  exempt  !* 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  eonld 
oentrate  the  last  efibrts  of  a  powerful  mind,  the 
last' exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  but  fir 
abridging  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  leaves 
at  a  £sgraceful  distanos  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortalize  his  owa 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Epbesos.  Sock 
a  burning  zeal  to  annihilate  the  etprnal  hope  of 
hia  fellow  creatures  might  be  philoso|^y ;  bat 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  msral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  tar  as 
otlier,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  phiisnthiopy* 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  beug 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  mad 
glowing  oolours  with  which  auction  deeoraiss 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  scImoI  have 
been  in  general,  anxiously  solicitous  to  prodoos 
only  the  more  creditable  instances  of  invincible 
haniness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboored  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  dosingr  ooene 
of  those  among  the  lees  inflexible  of  the  fiUer- 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departing 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indica* 


*  Another  pari  of  the  Eutf  an  SuieidA,  has  Ihii  i 
safe,—'  Whenever  pain  or  eorrow  eo  far  overcome  mf 
patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life,  I  may  conclmia 
that  I  am  recalled  from  my  Ptation  in  the  plaineac  aod 
most  express  terms.*  And  again—*  When  I  fhll  opoa 
my  own  sword,  I  receive  my  death  equally  from  the 
hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceediHi  from  a  lion,  a 
precipice,  or  a  fever/  And  again—'  Where  is  the  crime 
of  turning  a  few  oanoas  of  blood  fixn  their  aatoral 
channel.' 
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of  diilraflt,  respecting  the  validity  of  their 
principlet: — Principles  which  they  had  long 
BMiDtaiaed  with  so  much  zeal,  and  disseminat- 
«d  with  so  mach  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedolous  anxiety  of  his  satel- 
litee  U)  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the  great  lu- 
minary of  modern  infidelity,  from  which  so  many 
minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then 
■et  up  for  original  lights  themseWes ;  in  spite 
of  the  pains  tdien-'for  we  must  drop  metaphor 
—to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the 
initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the 
Philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  bis  sum- 
mons to  appear  before  that  God  whose  provi. 
denoe  he  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  ^wbose 
character  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — the  secret 
was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness 
the  agonies  which  in  bis  last  hours  contradicted 
the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life 
■pent  in  their  propagation,  at  last  like  his  great 
instigator,  he  helieved  and  trembled* 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Ferney  might  be  in  the 
eves  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Eney- 
cjopcsdists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of 
Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching, 
of  iull  grown  infidels  of  his  own  spawning  ;  of 
a  world  into  which  he  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century  industriously  infusing  a  venom, 
the  effecto  of  which  will  he  long  felt,  the  ex- 
piring philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneration 
to  bis  Nua8B.~-She  could  have  recorded  '  a  tale 
to  harrow  up  the  soul,*  the  horrors  of  which  were 
aednlously  altera  pted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  for  this  woman  and  a  few  other  unbribed 
witnesses,  his  friends  would  probably  have  en- 
deavoured to  edify  the  world  with  this  addition 
to  the  brilliant  catalogue  of  happy  deathM.* 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the 
works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Christian,  by 
their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless 
and  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for 
affes  aAer  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into 
his  eternal  rest,  by  the  accession  of  new  con- 
verts which  they  bring  to  Christianity,  con- 
tinue to  add  increasing  brightness  to  the  crown 
of  the  already  glorified  saint  If  this  be  true, 
how  shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive, 
much  less  how  shall  language  express,  what 
must  be  expected  in  the  contrary  case  7  How 
•hall  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres- 
sive torments  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on 
the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote  vice 

*  It  i«  a  well  attested  fhct,  that  this  woman,  sfler  his 
decesM,  bcinK  sent  for  to  sttend  another  pemon  in  dy- 
ing circunmianoes,  anxiously  inquired  if  the  patient  was 
a  gentleoian  ;  for  that  she  had  reeently  been  so  dread- 
fUtly  terrified  in  witnes^inK  the  dying  horrors  of  Mons. 
de  Voltaire,  which  surpaiised  all  description,  that  she 
Jiad  resolved  never  to  attend  any  other  person  of  that 
■ex  unleso  she  could  be  assured  that  be  wao  not  a  philo- 
sopher. Voltaire,  indeed,  as  he  was  deficient  in  the 
moral  honesty  and  the  other  i^ood  qualities,  which  ob- 
tained for  Mr.  Hume  the  aflTecrion  of  his  friends,  wanted 
bis  sincerity.  Of  all  hisx>ther  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the 
consuramatinn  White  ne  daily  diiiihonoured  the  Re- 
deemer by  the  invention  of  unheard  of  blasphemies  : 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to 
rc«t  till  he  had  exterminated  his  very  name  from  the 
ftee  of  the  earth,  be  was  not  ashamed  to  avist  regu- 
lariy  at  the  awful  commemoration  of  his  death  at  the 
altar  I 


and  infidelitjr,  continue  with  'fttal  raeoeas  to 
make  successive  proselytes  through  successive 
ages — ^if  their  works  last  so  long,  and  thus  ac- 
cumulate on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing, 
miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  end  I 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  ezhibiti 
on  theee  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who  aUgr  filled  a 

f[reat  public  situation,  bad  imhappily  in  early 
ife,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogous  to 
these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  very 
appellation  it  delighted  to  distinguish  itself 
hy,  is 

Oflenee  and  torture  to  tbs  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  his 
soul ;  but  he  had  no  friend  about  hiin  to  whom 
he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
from  whom  he  could  derive  eitliet  counsel  or 
consolation.  One  day  in  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendants he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  hie 
dying  bed,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 
he  was  found  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand.  This  detection  was 
at  once  a  subject  for  ridicule  and  regret  to 
his  colleaguea,  and  he  was  contemptuously 
^spoken  of  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  fh>m  the 
good  eauoe.  The  phrase  used  by  them  to  eZ' 
press  their  displeaaure  at  his  apostacy  is  too 
ofiensive  to  find  a  place  here.*  Were  we  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors^ 
we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

.  Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 
health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 
guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, by  which  he  might,  even  in  the  event 
of  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  any  hereaAer  ;  or  in  any 
other  way  be  surprised  m  uttering  expressions 
of  terror,  and  thus  exposing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  case  any  such  revolution  should  take 
place,  which  his  heart  whispertd  him  might 
possibly  happen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deatho  which 
close  a  life  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  scknowledged  infidelity,  there  has  been 
a  careless  life ;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 
a  sudden  death-bed  revolution,  of  much  seeming 
contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinary  profes- 
sions of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their  real  state. 
Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that 
mercy  against  which  he  baa  been  sinning 
through  a  whole  life.  These  *  Clinical  Converts,* 
(to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent 
bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitente ; 
but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  7— 
How  can  we  conclude  that  *  they  are  dead  unto 
sin*  unless  they  are  spared  to  *  live  unto  righte- 
ousness V 

*  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  from  an  aoqoaintaaee 
of  the  noble  pemn  at  the  time  of  Ms  deathv 
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HappiljT  w«  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 
He  to  whioee  broad  eye  the  future  and  the  put 
lie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant  witness, 
ao  will  he  be  their  unerring  judge.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  nappy  deaths^  do 
not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
in  the  friends  of  whom  thej  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  us  the  apotheosis.  They  would 
even  think  repentance  a  dero^tion  from  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  They  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  have  a  demand  for  happiness 
upon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  claim 
upon  heaven,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  They 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  afVer  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,*  without  evidencing 
any  marks  of  a  changed  heart,  without  even 
affecting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in- 
timating that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  dikd 

FRONOUNeiNO  BIMSBLF  HAPPY. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicions  than  a  happy 
death,  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close,  where  its  course 
has  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by  survi- 
▼ers,  of  their  having  died  happily,  prudently 
secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in- 
scriptions, with  prophetic  oonfidence  record  on 
their  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  $haU  die 
not  only  'happt,*  but  *  grateful,* — ^tlie  pre- 
science  of  philosophy  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  Hie  humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  pre- 
sumes to  hope* 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain  hap- 
pines8«  Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especially  in  minds  na- 
turally soft,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re. 
li^ion.  The  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
kindest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  often  excites  false  charity.  Grief 
naturally  soflens  every  fault,  kive  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consign  nr$t  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
charity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde- 
served commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calumniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  attacking  it  ;t  but  on  the 

*  The  primitive  church  carried  iheir  incredulity  of 
th^  appearances  of  repentance  so  far  as  to  require  not 
only  years  of  sorrow  far  sm,  but  perseverance  in  piety, 
before  they  wAhld  admit  offenders  to  their  communion  ; 
and  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the  uniform 
practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite  to  llieir  former 
^ioes.  Were  this  made  the  criterion  now,  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  sueh  flaming  accounts  of  converts,  so 
exultingly  reported,  before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try 
their  stability.  More  especially  we  should  not  hear  of 
«o  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed  converts,  in 
whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently  be  too  equivocal 
to  admit  the  positive  decision  of  human  wisdom. 

t  What  a  generous  instance  of  that  disinterested  at- 
tachment which  survivof  the  grave  of  its  object  and  pi- 


dead,  charity,  though  well  toidenlood,  is  oAdI 
mistakingly  exercised. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  graalnst 
quantity  of  hyperbole — falsehood  might  be  toe 
harsh  a  term — in  the  least  given  time  and  space, 
we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it  is  those  sacred 
edifices  expressly  coneeerated  to  truth.  There 
we  should  see  the  ample  mass  of  caDonixtog 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  decoratioBs, 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  inserik> 
ed  by  every  variety  of  motive  to  every  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  ts 
real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  was 
never  /dt,  praise  which  was  never  earned ;  we 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  deosat  demands 
of  connexion,  by  tender,  but  undisoeming  friead- 
ship,  by  poetic  licence,  by  eloquent  gratitude  ftr 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feding 
in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have  ml 
done  justice  to  certain  characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  afler  their 
decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity,  loog 
acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  qualities,  we 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per^ 
sons,  of  whose  state  however,  while  they  lived, 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  has  been 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  been 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  oontinned 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  end^ 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  and  the  course 
of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fall  into  all 
the  common-place  of  consolation, — *  God  is  mer- 
ciful— we  trust  that  they  are  at  rest — ^what  a 
happy  release  they  have  had  .'* — Nay,  it  is  welT 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
vague  belief  that  their  better  qualities  joined  to 
their  sufferings  have,  on  the  whole,  ensured 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  oo  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  defec- 
tive principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  witfaoot 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altering  our  opinion, 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  bc^er  hope^we 
assume  that  they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  suffering  of  the  body  had 
purchased  the  saltation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  had 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.    We 


onsly  rescues  his  reputation  flrom  the  assaults  of 
lignity,  was  given  by  the  late  ezcelleni  bishop  Por- 
teus,  in  his  animated  defonce  of  archbishop  Seeker!  May 
his  own  fair  fame  never  stand  in  need  of  any  such  warm 
vindication,  which,  however,  it  could  not  foil  to  find  la 
the  bosom  of  every  irood  man  \ — The  ftne  talents  of  V^ 
lamented  prplate,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purpows  lor 
which  God  gave  them — ^liis  fife  directed  to  those  dutic* 
to  which  his  high  professional  station  called  him— his 
Christian  graces— those  engaging  manners  which  shed 
a  soft  lustre  on  the  firm  fidelity  of  his  flriend^ips— that 
kindness  which  was  ever  flowlhg  from  his  heart  to  his 
lips — the  benignity  and  candour  which  distingnislnd 
not  his  convertfAtion  only,  but  his  conduct— these  ud 
all  those  nmiable  qualities,  that  gentle  tea&per  and  cor- 
rect cheerfulness  with  which  he  adorned  society,  will 
ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly ;  and  let  his  friends  remember,  that  to  imitate  his  vir- 
1  tues,  will  be  the  best  proof  of  their  rentembcring 
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to  make  ooTMlvei  ewy  on  the  falsest  groand 
imaginable,  not  becaase  we  believe  their  hearts 
were  clianged,  bat  because  they  are  now  beyond 
all  possibility  of  change. 

But  surely  the  mere  circumstance  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that  heaven 
fbr  which  we  before  fe&red  they  were  unfit.  Far 
be  it  from  as,  indeed,  blind  and  sinful  as  we  are, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  Mem,  to  pass  sentence 
npon  any.  We  dares  not  venture  to  pronounce 
what  may  have  passed  between  God  and  their 
souls,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in- 
finite mercy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons; 
to  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not 
but  in  that  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  granted,  through  the  atoning  blood, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the 
state  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
ezami^  of  Christ,  who  at  once  gave  an  admira- 
ble lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un- 
der the  shape  of  an  exhortation.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  ^  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  he  thus 
checked  vain  curiosity — *  Strive  (you)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.*  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqusitiveness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  and  a 
precept — ^  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me.' 

But  where  there  is  strong  groand  to  appre- 
bend  that  the  contrary  may  have  been  the  case, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
on  the  safety  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
onrselves  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  en- 
tered upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  fatally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
Btandard.  If  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presnmptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  right,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
tfaat  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
l^rooAd,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  ?  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to 
slacken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  7 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  affects 
vag  assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet. 

For  us  Ibey  sicken  and  for  as  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  friend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
dangerous  security.  If  our  aifection  has  so 
blinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  false  can- 
dour to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
f«»elings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  we 

Vol.  I. 


feared  to  admonish,  and  tliat  becaase  we  loved 
him  ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  yet 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  ultimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  unlawful. 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreh- 
gious  parents,  who  though  kind  and  perhaps 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  edu- 
cated their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
age  of  maturity  dies.  I>Bep  is  the  afiliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  He 
looks  round  for  comfort  where  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  hea- 
ven. Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaM,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  withodt  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death  is  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
mourning  parents  have  only  to  wish  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.  They  cheat  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  souls,  with  the  sooth ine 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  beloved 
child  in  Heaven.  Of  this  they  persuade  them- 
selves as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  they, 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  in 
the  way  which  leads  thither.  Oh,  for  that  un- 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  who 
mignt  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  When 
the  heart  is  soflened  by  sorrow,  it  might  possi- 
bly, if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in  ^ 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  our 
own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con- 
quers his  timidity.  Alas !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta* 
tion  now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  is 
at  an  end  ?  If  the^  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
of  God  1 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warn, 
ing  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are  probably 
wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  soul. 
*  We  never,*  say  they,  *  were  any  man*s  enemy.* 
Yes — you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  Whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  You  have  espe- 
cially  been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whom 
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yoa  haye  implanted  no  christian  principle!. 
Still  they  inaist  with  the  prophet  that  *■  there  ia 
no  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
*  We  have  wronged  no  one,'  say  they,  *  we  have 
ffiven  to  every  one  his  due.  We  have  done  our 
duty.*  Your  first  duty  was  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service  doe  to  Him. 
You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your  own 
soul  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row, too  frequently  die  away ;  they  expire  be- 
fore  the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then  boast  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  thmg  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with- 
out alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me- 
chanically, but  devoutly,  *  we  know  that  thou 
shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indiflerence. 

Another  cause  of  these  happy  death»  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thinpr,  Uiat  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  mercifulGod  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
for  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer- 
ciful than  he  has  any  where  declar^  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves*  This  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
Bot  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
ture on  offending  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  com- 
plete  change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther stats  of  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite. 

Our  afiections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  the  same, 
though  their  advancement  wiU  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
purified  from  all  earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  from 
all  human  pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become 
another  principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
intensely  to  the  same  objiBct 

They  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  far 
more  in  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
far  better.  There  he  will  reign  without  a  com- 
petitor. They  who  served  him  here  in  sincerity 


will  there  serve  him  in  perfectioor  If  *  the 
in  heart  shall  see  God,*  let  us  rememher 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  afler  ws 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  Ilie 
tude  is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  parky,  aat 
as  a  qualification  for  it  Purity  will  be  •■ill' 
mated  in  heaven,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  |a»> 
duced  there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  ptT'^y 
through  the  refiner's  fire  here,  not  throvgh  the 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  iogeaailj 
devised  to  purge  offending  roan 

From  the  foul  deeds  done  in  hit  days  of  Baton:. 


The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separatad  fitm  thr 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  t»  ■eaea.  Is 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ourselves-  new,  be- 
cause spiritualized  beings ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  aaas^ 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  7  ^Hie  aool 
will  tliere  become  that  which  it  here  desired  Is 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  frr 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  oompleU 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  cnly 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to  obtais. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  superia- 
duced,  there  it  will  be  our  natural  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  diffiirent  ii 
Our  obedi^oe  will  be  more  volontarj/ 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obstruct  it 
It  will  be  more  entire,  blecause  it  will  have  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  fbroe.^— Here  we 
sincerely  though  imperfectly  bve  the  law  ef 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  perverse  wiD, 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruplionsu  There 
our  love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  corruptions  wiU 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin- 
ciple when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  the 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  putoff  tiU  dis- 
tress drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  ef  spirit  is 
most  acceptaUe  to  God  when  danger  is  oat  of 
sight,  preparations  for  death  when  death  appeals 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  nataie 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  Tieii- 
situdes  in  human  circumstances.  Irrd^ieSt 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  differently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argomsot 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  oogsat 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  peniteoes 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  net 
founded  on  its  nearness.  Deatn  may  stimulate 
our  fears  for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  fur- 
nishes no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris* 
tianity  had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be  Mh/ik 
we  are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  S0|  but  the 
reality  of  a  thing  doee  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli* 
gions  depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  whst 
moment  of  our  lives  is  (here,  in  which  we  have 
any  security  against  it?  In  every  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  same  necessity  for  being 
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■nbeists  when  we  are  in  i\iU  health  u  when  we 
ure  about  to  die 

"Wo  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
that  tliero  is  no  happy  death  bat  that  which  con- 
■acta  to  a  happy  immortality ;— No  joy  in  put- 
a Dgr  off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  put  on  the  Lord 
feaoa  Christ; — No  consolation  in  escaping  from 
tbe  m  iseries  of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  weU 
iT^^ociDded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  Sufferinga  of  Good  Men. 

AwuoTfoiv  is  the  school  in  which  grtni  vir- 
am  am  acquired,  in  which  great  characters  are 
formed.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gymnasium,  in 
-which  the  diaciples  of  Christ  are  trained  to 
robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion,  and  severe 
eonflict. 

IVe  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the  calm 
and  pipinj^  time  of  peace,*  nor  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmolested  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing  that  the  principle  of  cofirage  in  the  warrior, 
or  of  piety  in  the  saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perils  beset  the 
country  or  trials  assail  the  church  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tranquil 
day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  trials  and  the 
terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecution  record. 
Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infusion  of 
the  same  pure  principle  into  our  laws,  and  to  the 
mild  and  tolerating  spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so 
far  from  being  liable  to  pains  and  penalUes  for 
his  attachment  to  his  religion,  that  he  is  pro- 
tected  in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing 
statutes  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties 
for  bis  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
Ibr  his  observance  of  them.* 

Yet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  from  his 
mdividual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined  trials. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  those  •  cruel  mockings,* 
which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  apostle  led  him 
to  rank  in  the  same  catalogue  with  bonds,  im- 
prisonments,  exile  and  martyrdom  itself.  We 
allude  not  altogether  to  those  misrepresentations 
and  odnmnies  to  which  the  zealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  exclusively  to  those  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professes,  must  necessarily  subject 
him ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  sacrifices 
of  credit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  applause, 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him  ;  nor  solely  to 
the  disadvantages  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances his  not  preferring  expediency  to  princi- 
pie  may  expose  him.  But  the  truly  good  man 
IS  not  only  often  called  to  struggle  with  trials  of 
larp  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious 
diflicnlty,  but  to  encounter  others  which  are 
better  understood  than  defined. 

•  We  allude  to  the  laws  sg ainit  swearing,  afteading 
paUie  worabip,  tec 


And  duller  would  he  be  than  the  fkt  weed 
That  rotii  itnlf  at  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf. 


were  he  lefl  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peaceful 
security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of  rank 
prosperity.  The  thick  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  this  gross  soil  render  the  atmosphere  so 
heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  piety,  her 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  inflnenee 
of  this  moist  vapour;  she  is  prevented  from 
soaring, 


-to  live  insphered 


In  regions  mild  of  calm  andserene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continually  gra- 
vitating to  the  earth,  would  have  his  heart  solely 
bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  fVail  and  Asveriih  being. 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  reUgion  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no  events 
are  lefl  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  fVom  their 
blindness  would  seldom  fail  to  choose  amiss. 
Were  circumstances  at  our  own  disposal  we 
should  allot  ourselves  nothing  but  ease  and  suc- 
cess, but  riches  and  fame,  but  protracted  youth, 
perpetual  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  would  not  be  very  unnatural,  so 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for  beings 
who  were  always  to  live  on  earth.  But  for  be- 
ings who  ace  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  whose  con- 
dition in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  they  make 
of  time,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  a  power,  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  con- 
sequences to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  in  the  hand  f^  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
how  much  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  him- 
self!  How  skin-deep  would  be  the  exaroina. 
tion,  how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
would  escape  the  pain,  but  the  wound  might 
prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  therefore  wisely 
uses  his  instruments  himself.  He  goes  deep 
perhaps,  but  not  deeper  than  the  case  demands. 
The  pain  may  be  acute  but  the  life  is  preserved. 

Thus  Hx  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  too  good, 
and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with  ourselves. 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  our  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impose  on  ourselves 
any  thing  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  volimtary  pain,  however  necessary 
the  infliction,  however  salutary  the  eiSEect  God 
graciously  does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
It  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows  and 
sufferings  with  other  men :  he  has  no  where 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troubles  of 
life,  but  he  has  a  meroiful  promise  of  support 
under  them.  He  considers  them  in  another 
view,  he  bears  them  with  another  spirit,  he  im- 
proves  them  to  other  purposss  than  those  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  instruments  of  his  sufierings,  whether 
sicxness,  losses,  calumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God ;  all  means  are 
HIS  instruments.  All  inferior  causes  operate  by 
me  directing  hand. 
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*Wo  laid  that  a  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same 
safTerings  with  other  men.  Might  we  not  re- 
peat what  we  have  before  said,  that;  his  very 
Christian  profession  is  oflen  the  cause  of  his 
sufferings  7  They  are  the  badge  of  his  disciple- 
ahip,  the  evidences  of  his  FaUier's  love ;  they 
are  at  once  the  marks  of  God's  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tage held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  religion 
it  taught  7  What  was  the  cond  ition  of  St.  Paul's 
introduction  to  Christianity  7  It  was  not — I  will 
crown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dignity  and  pleasure,  but — I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  mast  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.* 

What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taagbt  in  his  discourses  ?  What  were  the  graces 
be  moat  recommended  by  his  example  7  Self- 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long-suffering, 
renouncinfif  ease  and  pleasure.  These  are  the 
marks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
distinguished  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove 
its  divine  original.     Ease,  splendour,  external 

Kropperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  esta- 
lishment.  Other  empires  have  been  founded 
in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished. — the  dominion 
of  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blood.  Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro- 
nounced, have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  their 
subject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  aa  his  own  word  assures  no,  subverted 
kingooms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  *  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  (by  his  prophet 
Hargai)  *  yet  once,  it  is  a  Uttle  while,  and  I  will 
■haike  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea 
and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
mnd  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.'  Could 
a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
ibundml  by  such  awnii  means,  be  establiahed,  be 
perpetuated,  without  involving  the  sufferings  of 
its  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  oonrse  had  been  meant  for  a 
path  of  roeea,  woold  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorns  7  *  He  made  ibr  as,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  sufierings,  his  very  pro: 
mises  were  sufferings ;  his  rewards  were  suffer- 
ings, and  his  argnments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
him  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life, 
and  the  reward  of  suflferings  hereaiter. 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
set  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire — if  no  other  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  ever  invited  sub- 
iects  by  the  unalluring  declaration  that  *  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world' — if  none  other 
ever  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
▼alour  or  talents  that  made  Uiem  *  worthy  of 
him,'  but '  taking  up  the  cross' — ^if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
lowers  a  motive  for  their  attachment — ^yet  no 
other  ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  good,  that  he  would 
give  *  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.'  Other  sovereigns 
nave  *  overcome  the  world'  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion,  but  none  besides  ever  thought  of  making 


.  t><e  *  tribulation'  which  should  be  the 
that  cnnqiiest,  a  ground  for  animating  the 
of  his  followers — ever  thouzht  of  bidding 
*  be  of  good  choer,'  because  he  had  overooaw  I 
world  in  a  sense  which  was  to  make  hiif  sal 
lose  all  hope  of  rising  in  it. 

The  apostle  to  the  Philippians  enameratied  il 
among  the  honours  and  distinctions  preparsd 
fer  his  most  favoured  converts,  not  mdy  IhA 
'  they  should  believe  in  Christ,'  bat  that  thef 
should  also  *  suffer  for  him.*  Any  other  religioa 
would  hare  made  use  of  such  a  promise  as  as 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract.  That  a  rrii- 
gion  should  flourish  the  more  under  such  da^ 
couraging  invitations,  with  the  threat  of 
degrading  circumstances  and  absolute  ~ 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  was  of  no  fa» 
man  origin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  he 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by  haid> 
eniug  them  under  the  cold  and  bracing^  climsls 
of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  then  Is 
languish  under  the  shining  bat  withering  son 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  him  by  gentler  influences,  he  sends 
these  salutary  storms  and  tempests,  which  pnriiy 
while  they  alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  his  ohildras  to 
be  happy  in. 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen  by 
the  very  images  of  military  conflict,  under  whid 
the  Scriptures  so  frequently  exhibit  it.  Sofferii^ 
is  the  initiation  into  a  Christian's  calling.  It  is 
his  education  for  heaven.  Shall  the  scholar  re- 
bel at  the  discipline  which  is  to  fit  hinn  fi>r  his 
profession ;  or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  which 
IS  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  spring 
from  without  He  would  think  them 
tively  easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of 
to  struggle  against,  or  even  the  severer  dispen- 
sations of  God  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  conflict 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sio. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy ; 

His  warfjire  is  within,  there  anfhtigtied 
His  ferveot  ^irit  laliours. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials  heavy, 
which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them  weak, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  slow  and 
inconclusive;  which  too  of^n  solicits  him  to 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolenoe  to  insiirtanoB, 
and  self-indul?ence  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly  men 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  thingsof  the  world, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.    These  they 
often  attain — with  these  they  are  satisfied.  Thsy 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  aie 
not  disappointed.    But  let  not  the  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  be 
rejects,  whose  practices  he  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  he  deprecates.    If  he  feel  any  de- 
position to  murmur  when  he  sees  the  irreligious 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  be 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — If  bs 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  7  He 
knows  he  would  not    Let  him  then  cheerfhlly 
leave  tbom  to  scramble  for  the  prises,  and  iostis 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  tempthigly  holds 
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Imt,    bdt  which  he  will  not  pnrchue  at  the 
worM^s  price. 

Oonsnlt  the  pagfe  of  hi§tory,  and  obeerve,  not 
EMdy  if*  the  best  men  have  been  the  moat  buc- 
Dessful,  bat  even  if  they  have  notoflen  eminent- 
ly &iled  in  great  enterprizes,  undertaken  per- 
haps on  the  purest  principles ;  while  unworthy 
busiriuiients  have  been  oflen  employed,  not  only 
Id  produce  dangerous  revolutions,  but  to  bring 
■bout  events  ultimately  tending  to  the  public 
benefit ;  enterprises  in  which  good  men  feared 
lo  en^ge,  which  perhaps  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  effect,  or  in  effecting  which  they  might 
ha^ro  wounded  their  conscience  and  endangered 
their  sools. 

Grood  causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
good  men.    A  good  cause  may  be  oonnnected 
with  eomething  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
inelaiice.    Party  oflen    does  that   for  virtue, 
whieh  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  herself;  and 
thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted  and  effected  by 
■ome  subordinate,  even  by  some  wrong  motive. 
A  wrorldly  man,  connecting  himself  with  a  re- 
lig;iou0  cause,  gives  it  that  importance  in  the 
eyee  of  the  world,  which  i^her  its  own  recti- 
tude,  nor  that  of  its  religious  supporters   had 
been  able  to  give  it    Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
advocates — for  worldly  men    always  connect 
piety  with  imprndence-r-had  brought  the  wis- 
dom, or  at  least  the  expediency  of  the  cause  into 
MMpicion,  and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means 
^reign  to  itself.    The  character  of  the  cause 
most  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  must  in 
m  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 
gneneral  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
that  multitude  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve   in  another   connexion,    had  the   world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendoils  engine 
which  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
eonfederation,  ever  contrived  to  force  the  con- 
sciences, and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
racks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  for 
arguments !  The  best  of  men  for  ages  have 
been  mourning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
out being  competent  to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the 
worst  of  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it 
with  a  word. — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  for  good 
men,  when  they  thus  see  how  entirely  instru- 
mentality may  be  separated  from  personal  virtue. 
We  still  faU  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro- 
phet BO  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
nappy,*  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their  successes.    We  pre-* 
tend  indeed  that  they  rise  with  indignation ;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  with  this  indignation 
is  mixed  a  little  envy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God  7  We  murmur,  though  we  know  that  when 
the  instrument  has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  off^  lets  him 
perish. 

But  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  accomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed  every 
principle  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
a  man  to  be  envied  7  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
graded  7  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
happiness  at  which  ^oa  are  not  ashamed  to 
murmur  7 

Bat  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
horred by  good  men,  to  GdEBuid  God,  to  ruin  his 
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own  soul  7  Do  you  really  consider  a  temporary 
success  a  recompence  for  deeds  which  will  en- 
sure eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  suc- 
cessful bad  mkn  happy  ?  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happiness  made  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience  7 
Are  doubt  and  difficulty,  are  terror  and  appre- 
hension, are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peace, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  7 
— ^Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
ings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Your  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  scourge  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  nim  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappiness :  for  if  he  added  to  his  miseries 
that  of  anticipating  his  pun'  hment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  you 
reckon  the  bjmding  the  eyes  and  the  hardenmg^ 
his  heart,  any  part  of  his  happiness  7  This 
opinion,  however,  you  practically  adopt,  when- 
ever you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
God,  by  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de- 
signs of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing ; — 
mercy  perhaps  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suffering  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  by  these  bad  instruments  to 
punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  proeperoue 
wickedness  excites  in  certain  minds ;  that  is 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself,^ 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros- 
perity be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  c^ntiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  im- 
piety, in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  affairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  pros- 
perity is  a  certain  proa/ of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  there  must  be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsake  the  prosperous 
with  their  good  fortune ;  their  applause  is  with- 
held  with  Uie  success  which  attracted  it*  As 
they  were  governed  by  events  in  their  adminU 
tion,  so  events  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  ba<  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  its  elevation  but  its  fall.  If  ever 
Caius  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bkxxly  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  his 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  from 
the  hand  of  the  executioner ; — it  is  when  sitting 
among  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  en- 
joined a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own — 
Dionysius,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  power, 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We  detest 
the  oppressor  of  the  people  while  he  continued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave. 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
but  with  the  school-master  of  Corinth. 
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-  Bat  thoui^h  God  may  be  patient  with  triamph- 
ant  wickedncM,  he  does  not  wink  or  connive  at 
it  Between  being  permitted  and  supported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  the  dis- 
tance is  wider  than  wo  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge.  Perhaps  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  ia 
not  ^et  full.*  Grod  has  .always  the  means  of 
panishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
nanda.  But  to  punish  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  might  break  in  on  a 
scheme  of  Previdence  of  wide  extent  and  in. 
definite  consequences.  '  They  have  drunk  their 
hemlock,*  says  a  fine  writer,  *  but  the  poison  does 
not  yet  work.*  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  us  not  be  im. 
patient  to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
Justice  sees  right  to  defer;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitating  their  destruction.  They  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
God  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
unintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mercy. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  that  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  God*s  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 
^  But  though  they  should  go  on  with  a  fbll 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  come? — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die, 
that  they  must  come  to  judgment?  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
brief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  closes  a 
prosperous  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity 7  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Groepel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  7  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  7  Can  tliat  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  ?  Can  that 
stats  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  ? 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered!  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments  insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
commission  of  it.  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing a  wicked  man,  because  be  suffers  him  to  go 
cm  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentanoe  is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  ofGod's 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mercy. 

But  without  looking  to  futurity— consulting 
only  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 
communion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
of  prayer,  the  devout  trust  in  the  divine  protec- 


tion,  supports  oommonly  reserved  for  tlie  affiet- 
ed  Christian,  and  eminently  bestowed  in  his 
greatest  exigence ;  if  we  place  these  feeliogs  in 
Uie  opposite  scale  with  all  that  onjnst  power 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  posseaaed;  w 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thos 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Christian, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  aboat  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  nien<  *Mt  Mr- 
tune,*  may  he  say,  *it  is  true,  b  shattered;  b«t 
as  I  made  not  *  fine  gold  my  oonfidenee*  whils 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  I  have  not  hiai  myseUl 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knew  its  instability. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  my  sap- 
port  being  removed,  I  must  fall.' 

In  the  case  of  the  afilicted  Christian  yoa  la 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  persecoted 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent.  Bnt  would 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering,  were  ^oilt 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  sot- 
row  in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  would  be 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  ^ou  have  him  par- 
chase  a  reprieve  from  suffering  by  sinful  ooow 
pliances  7  Think  how  ease  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  price  paid  for  it !  For  how  short  a  time 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  bought  at 
the  expenoe  of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  snfiferinf 
is  the  recompence  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoying- 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  sufiering, 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  the  instrumeat  A 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  reward- 
mg  it  Besides,  Grod  chooses  for  the  oonfinn»> 
tion  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  oonsumma- 
tion  of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hand  this  most  striking  proof  of  a  future  retri- 
bution. To  suppose  that  he  cannot  ultimataiy 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  to 
believe  him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  &- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  tnU  not  is  to  beliere 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oflener  proofs  of  favour  than 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  saffios 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  sovereign  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  for  the  moat  difficult 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evidenee 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  Uie  soldier 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
ference. His  having  gained  one  victory  is  no 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  which 
qualifies  him  for  new  attacks,  suggests  a  reason 
for  his  beinjT  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,*  nor  that  pro- 
mise  *  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.* 
They  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  &ciliUttt  salva- 
tion is  another  source  of  consolation.  Sufior- 
ings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by  cheanen- 
ing  the  price  of  life.  The  afiections  even  or  the 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwards. 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  dust,  though 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  How 
would  it  be,  if  he  invariably  ^  * 
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enjoyments,  and  if  a  long  vista  of  delights  laj 
always  open  before  him  ?  He  has  a  larther 
oomrort  in  his  own  honest  consciousness ;  a 
bright  conviction  that  his  Christian  feeling  un- 
der trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety 
is  Btnoere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
and  its  purity  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  and 
therefi>re  an  uncertain  resource.  He  does  not 
oome  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
a  child  into  the  well  jknown  presence  of  a  tender 
&ther.  He  did  not  put  off  prayer  till  this  press- 
ing exigence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
of  dernier  reMort,  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
genUy  sought  him  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
was  driven  to  it.  He  had  sought  God's  favour 
while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  tlie  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfully 
associate  reli|rion  with  those  formei  days  of  fell- 
city,  when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  chose  God.  He  not  only 
feels  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray- 
ers, but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  offered 
op  in  the  day  of  joy  and  gladness.  He  will  es- 
pecially  derive  comfort  from  the  supplications 
he  had  made  fur  the  anticipated  though  unknown 
trial  of  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect. 

Let  us  confess,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
soroethirig  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexprensibly  tranquiliz- 
ing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  events,  but  to  submit  to  them  ;  that  he 
hos  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  life  but 
to  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement  out  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
submissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
he  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
quiesce to-day  {  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent with  cheerful   resignation.     Let  him   be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing,  pre- 
vent them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
would  only  prolong  without  preventing  suffer- 
ing ;  thankful  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankful  tliat  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trials  which  he  has  not  brought  on  himself^  so 
by  the  goodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
proved to  the  noblest  purposes.    The  quiet  ac- 
quiescence of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
^reat  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  Grod,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sub- 
mission under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
submits :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  will. 

We  are  Coo  reaHy  to  imagine  that  there  is  no 


other  way  of  serving  God  bat  by  active  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  oflen  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  God,  by  patting  us  in  any  supposable  situa- 
tion, puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  glorify  him ; 
that  he  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  account,  either 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li- 
berty, and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for 
both  his  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
onl^  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  jaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for- 
mer 7  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  7 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances ;— • 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mysteri- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi- 
nently fitted,  but  also  most  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  fellow  crestures,  are  yet  dis- 
qualified by  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic duty  of  which  the  necessity  is  so  obvious, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  those  fanc- 
tions  for  which  they  are  little  gifled  and  less 
disposed. 

But  Grod*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right.  The  suffering 
Christian  believes  and  feels  it  to  be  right.  He 
humbly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  afflic- 
tion which  bis  friends  are  lamenting ;  he  feels 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  is 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with- 
drawn, it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  God,  more  especially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  case, 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication of  Gk>d*s  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exile,  and 
groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
have  been  the  objects  of  God*s  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it- 
self in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  hazard 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  We 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating his  character  against  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  everjr  shal- 
low cr  itic,  he  must  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
his  design  before  its  oijerations  are  completed. 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phrase  in  use  among  the  vul- 
gar, we  will  trust  him  no  farthor  than  we  can 
see  him.  Though  he  has  said,  *  judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  course 
rashly,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  pros{)erity  and  auffsring,  the  certainty 
of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions,  we 
are  more  just.  During  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personages,  yet  wc  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injus- 
tice of  their  suf&rings.  We  wait  for  the  catas- 
trophe. We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
will  extricate  them  from  their  distresses,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved  ;  for  the  sufferings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indignation  ;  but  we  do  not 
pass  our  final  sentence  till  the  poet  has  passed 
his.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama  7 

But  to  borrow  our  illustrations  from  realities. 
—In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
give  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
and  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med up.  And — to  pursue  the  illusion — imper- 
fect as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible 
as  we  must  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  tlie  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acqaiit;  where 
they  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it — 
It  is  only  iNnNiTK  wisnoH  on  whose  purposes 
we  cannot  rely  ;  it  is  only  infinite  herct  whose 
operations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  *  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  right  We 
reverse  the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point — 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  prosperity 
between  good  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  in  every  thing— ^the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  happiness  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  the  other's  misery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine iimniscienco.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  cloud  and  darkness* 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
all  his  support  from  the  awful  thought.  Thou 
God  8EE8T ! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
oAer  7  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  7  Is  not  the  one  as  far 
from  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  as  far  from  the 
enjoyment  of  quiet  as  from  the  hope  of  heaven, 


as  far  from  peace  as  he  is  from  Grod  7  Is  it  ack 
thing  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearer 
to  his  crown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  every  day 
working  his  way  nearer  to  bis  ruin  7  The  hoar 
of  death  which  the  one  dreads  as  something 
worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other  the  hoar 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  At 
the  height  of  his  sufferings,  the  good  man  knows 
that  they  will  soon  terminate.  In  the  xeniib  of 
his  success  the  sinner  has  a  similar  assurance. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  ineztin- 
guisbable  dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  proudert 
triumphs  of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  man, — 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  appcu'ently 
happy,  but  whom  no  change  of  worldly  circnoi- 
stances  can  make  essentially  miserable ;  whnee 
peace  depends  not  on  external  events,  but  oot  an 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  succosa  which  is 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  is  the 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  is  tbe 
sole  prerogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

7%e  temper  and  conduct  of  the  CkriitMU  in  Sick- 
neee  and  in  Death, 

The  pagan  philosophers  have  given  manj  ad- 
mirable precepts  both  for  resigning  blessinrs 
and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but  wanting  tfie 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  thou^ 
they  excite  much  intellectual  admiration,  they 
produce  little  practical  effect  The  stars  which 
glittered  in  tlieir  moral  niffht,  though  bil'ght,  im- 
parted no  warmth.  Their  most  beautifol  dis- 
sertations  on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  support  from  their  most 
elaborate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light' 
Their  consolatory  discussion  could  not  strip  the 
grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was  not  *  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soul 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  a 
scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sin^  wtfs  but  <»M 
consolation.  Their  future  state  was  but  a  hap|»y 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered, but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  fbr 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  onr  dis^ 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaud, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  is  no 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescription. 
These  four  little  words,  *■  tht  wiix,  bx  done,' 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  school !  They  cut 
up  a  long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reasoning,  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  fala 
and  necessity. 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  &om  the 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-splitting  cssuist, 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  was  very  troublesome, 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  an 
evil  7*  There  is  an  equivocation  in  his  manner 
of  stating  the  proposition.    He  docs  not  directly 
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n,y  thai  ptin  is  not  an  eril,  bat  by  a  mphistical 
turn  proieaaea  tbat  philoeopby  will  ne?er  confeia 
it  to  be  mn  eviL  But  what  oooaolation  doea  the 
aofierer  draw  from  theqoibbling  nicety  7  *  What 
difference  ia  there,*  aa  archbiahop  Tillotaon  well 
in^airae,  *  between  thingfa  being  troublesome  and 
being  eviJa,  when  all  the  eyil  of  an  affliction  Ilea 
in  the  trouble  it  createa  to  ua  7' 

Chrietianity  knowa  noneof  theae  fanciful  dia- 
tinctioiiB.  She  never  pretenda  to  inaiat  that  pain 
ia  not  an  eril,  but  ahe  doea  more ;  ahe  convert* 
it  into  a  good.  Chriatianity  therefore  teachea  a 
Ibrtitnde  aa  much  more  noble  than  philoaophy, 
aa  meeting  pain  with  reaignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicts  it,  ia  more  heroie  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  eviL 

To  aabmit  on  the  mere  human  ground  that 
there  ia  no  alternative,  ia  not  reaignation,  but 
hepeleaaneaa.  Td  bear  affliction  aolely  because 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  ia  but  an  inferior, 
thmigh  >L  jo*t  reaaon  for  bearing  it  It  aavoura 
rather  of  deapair  than  aubmiaaion,  when  not 
aanetioned  by  a  higher  principle. — *It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  wluit  aeemeth  him  good,*  ia  at 
once  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
all  the  doeumenta  which  philoaophy  ever  aug. 
geated ;  a  firmer  ground  of  aupport  than  all  the 
energiea  that  natural  fortitude  ever  aupplied. 

Under  any  viaitation,  aickneas  for  inatance, 
God  permita  ua  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
ooa  bat  grievoua.*  But  though  he  allowa  ua  to 
ftel,  we  moat  not  allow  ouraelvea  to  repine. 
There  ia  again  a  aort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
againat  affliction,  which  aome  adopt  on  the 
ground  that  it  raisea  their  character,  and  confers 
dignity  on  their  auffering.  Thia  philosophic 
fiimneaa  ia  far  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcatea. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  aufieringa,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  Tanity  of  the  world  to  renounce  ita  enjoy. 
menta,  we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
principle  of  ita  being  inevitable,  nor,  in  flying 
ftom  the  other  muat  we  retire  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  virtuea.  We  muat  not,  with  a 
auUen  intrepidity,  collect  ourselvea  into  a  centre 
of  our  own ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  muat 
not  contract  our  acattered  faulta  into  a  aort  of 
dignified  aelfiahneaa ;  nor  concentrate  our  feel- 
inga  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  muat  not 
anopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  ato- 
ieiam  ia  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
Don-reaiatance  ia  not  Chriatian  resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  out- 
ward aelf-control  by  secret  murmurings.  We 
may  be  admired  for  our  reaolution  in  this  in- 
■tance,  aa  for  our  generoaity  and  diainterested- 
neaa  in  other  inatancea ;  but  we  deaerve  little 
commendation  for  whatever  we  give  up,  if  we 
do  not  give  up  our  own  inclination.  It  is  in- 
ward repining  that  we  muat  endeavour  to  re- 
preaa ;  it  ia  the  discontent  of  the  heart,  the  un- 
^zpreaaed  but  not  unfelt  murmur,  against  which 
^e  muat  pray  for  grace  and  struggle  for  resist- 
Boce.  We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
before  others,  and  feed  on  them  in  private.  It 
is  the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  muat  sub- 
<ltM,  if  we  would  submit  aa  Cfariatisna.  Nor  must 
we  inatify  our  impatience  by  aayibg  that  if  our 
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affliction  did  not  diaqualiQr  ua  from  being  oaefbl 
to  our  familiea,  and  active  In  the  aervice  of  God, 
we  could  more  cheerfully  bear  it  Let  ua  nther 
be  assured  that  it  doea  not  diaqualify  ua  for  that 
duty  which  we  moat  need,  and  to  which  God 
calla  ua  by  the  very  disqualification. 

A  oonatant  poeture  of  defence  againat  the  at- 
tacks of  our  great  apiritual  enemy,  ia  a  better 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  oc- 
casional victory.  It  is  also  a  better  preparation 
for  all  the  occurrencea  of  lifb.  It  ia  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortification,  but  an  habitual  atate 
of  discipline  which  will  prepare  ua  for  great 
trials.  A  aoul  ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  pny- 
er,  diligent  in  aelf-inapection,  fre<|uent  in  meoi- 
tation,  fortified  against  the  vanitiea  of  time  by 
repeated  viewa  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  heart  will  be  in  a  good  meaanro  ahat 
againat  temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree 
against  the  the  tempter.  *  Strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  hia  might,*  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  reaist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughta  of  aickneaa  will 
not  be  new,  for  he  knowa  it  ia  the  *  condition  of 
the  battle ;  the  proapect  of  death  will  not  be  aur- 
prising,  for  be  knowa  it  ia  ita  termination* 

The  period  ia  now  come  when  we  muat  aum- 
mon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  bein^,  all  the 
reaignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principles  we 
have  been  learning  muat  now  be  made  practicaL 
The  apeculationa  we  have  admired  we  muat 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  atudying 
waa  in  order  to  furnish  materiala  for  thia  grand 
exigence. — All  the  atrength  we  have  been  cd. 
lecting  muat  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
ments, all  the  several  motives,  all  the  mdividnal 
Bupporta,  all  the  cheering  promiaea  of  relii^ion. 
We  must  exemplify  all  Uie  rulea  we  have  given 
to  others ;  we  must  embody  all  the  reaolutlona 
we  have  formed  for  ouraelvea ;  we  muat  reduce 
our  precepts  to  experience ;  we  must  paaa  from 
discourses  on  submission  to  its  exercise;  from 
dissertations  on  suffering  to  sustaining  it  We 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  muat  recollect  what  we 
have  aaid  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  atrength  waa  in  fhll  vigour,  when  our 
heart  waa  at  eaae,  and  our  mind  undiaturbed. 
Let  ua  collect  all  that  retaaina  to  ua  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  ahow  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  aoul-auataining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harraaain^  acrutiny  or 
dislreaaing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  prmciplea  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  The 
strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest  triala. 
Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  degree  of  grace  ia  commonly  im- 
parted. Impair  not  that  faith  on  which  yoa 
rested  when  your  mind  waa  atrong,  by  suspect- 
ing its  validity  now  it  ia  weak.  That  which 
had  your  full  assent  in  perfect  health,  which 
was  then  firmly  rooted  m  your  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  undentanding,  muat  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  donbta  of  an  enfeebled  reaaon, 
and  theacrupleaof  an  impaired  judgment  Yoa 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determme  on  the  reiu 
aonableneas  of  propositions,  but  yoo  may  darivo 
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strong  coniolation  from  conclusions  which  were 
once  rally  established  in  yonr  mind. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the  na- 
toral  eril  of  sickness  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  mourn,  not 
only  that  he  su&rs  pain,  but  beeaose  that  pain 
is  the  effect  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  aggnu 
▼ation  of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  he  has  de- 
served  it.  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children ;  that 
he  chastens  them  in  bve;  that  he  never  in- 
flicts  a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to 
eaation  as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
lo  chastise. 

What  1^  support  in  the  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness is  it  to  redlect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation was  made  perfect  through  sufferings; 
that  if  we  sufier  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reference  to  him, 
without  sufi^ing  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit. 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
littic.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  sufferejl, 
M  is  the  creed  of  too  many,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  ff lory  will  be  increased  if  we 
sufier  according  to  his  will  and  after  hu  exam- 
ple. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
salutary  aflliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  tNick 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
of  worldly  things.  Richest  Beauty!  Pleasure! 
Genius!  Fame! — ^What  are  they  in  the  eyes 
of  the  siek  and  the  dying  7 

R'nRES  I  These  are  so  far  from  affording  him 
m  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  present 
pains.  He  foels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 
^  BiADTT !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  hecon- 
sidera  his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  eountenanoe.  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Psalmist,,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
'the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  sin.* 

Gonns!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  ge- 
nius is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  piuaoe.-  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  ^leam  of  Ught  on  those  with- 
out, while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

PuusuRK  I  That  has  not  left  a  trace  behind 
it  *^  U  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.** 

Famc!  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how  he  could 
ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  after  a  sound,  to 
eourt  a  breath,  to  pursue  »  shadow,  to  embrace 
m  cloud.  Au^ustiWr  asking  his  friends  as  they 
sonouDded  his  dying  bed,  if  he  had  acted  his 
part  wdl,  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
eried  plauditB,  Bat  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  universe  would  rather  mock  than  sooth 
the  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
of  th«  divine  approbation.    He  now  rates  at  its 
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just  value  that  fame  which  was  so  oAen 

by  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  forgoClsB  m 

death.    He  has  no  ambition  left  but  for  beavea, 

where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  6t- 

getfltlness. 

When  capable  of  reflectioo,  the  sick  Chris. 
tian  will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  Isi 
past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgitimess 
fervently  as  if  he  did  not  believe  they  were  It 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  hie  fori 
ofiences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humhk  bopi 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  *•  with  jny 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ** 

Even  in  this  state  of  helplessneas  he  naf  im- 
prove his  self-acquaintanoe.  He  may  detect] 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperl 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  Rasigiiatisi% 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  im]/  ths 
sufferings  of  othera  required  it,  he  now  finds  l» 
be  difficult  when  caHed  on  to  praetise  it  bimswif 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatisBes^ 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  oaW 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  stf. 
fors,  but  will  recollect  gntefdiy  those  fiem 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he  mar 
have  formerly  found  less  sopportdble  than  his 
present  suffernigs. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  fbeb  there  ie  as 
consolation  but  in  humble  acquiescence  in  ths 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  but 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  forvent.  lie  cmi 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his  prayer  is 
addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  can 
interpret  its  language,  who  requires  not  word% 
but  affections.  A  pang  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  mvoluntary  groan  as  ■»> 
ture  extorts',  and  faith  regrets,  is  itMf  a  prayer. 

If  surrounded  with  aS  the  acoommodatieus 
of  affluence,  let  him  compare  his  own  sltuatk 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  proltably  with  gr 
er  merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the 
ful  remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  saany  perishing 
follow  ereatures  mtfy  be  pining  for  that  ramedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  restorative,  or  who,  foiM^- 
ing  that  it  minit  be  so,  sufier  addltkmal  rtintinas 
from  their  inabiKty  to  procure  it- 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  turn 
his  few  advantages  to  the  best  acoounL  Ho  wQI 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.  Ho  wJH 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointments,  little 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  aoeidontal  ne- 
glect of  his  attendants,  and,  thankful  for  g<en»> 
ra^  kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  imtaad 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  will  be 
grateful  for  small  reliefsrlittld  alleviatioaa,  short 
snatches  of  rest  To  him,  abated  pain  will  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  fVeer  use  of  limba  whack 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyoiMits. 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  sil  the  madnea  of  saperflaoos  toidtk, 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  •omferta.  Left  him 
not  despise  them  as  not  worthy  of  gratitodo,  or 
as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  Hie  may  one  dbayt 
and  that  no  distant  day,  he  brought  to  the 
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ilito  of  debility  and  pun.  May  he  ezperienoe 
the  mercies  he  now  derides,  and  may  ho  feel 
hiffher  oomibfti  of  lafe  groande ! 

The  aafferer  has  perhaps  often  regretted  that 
one  of  the  worst  efiects  of  sickneis  is  the  selfish- 
BBSS  it  too  naturally  induces.  The  temptation 
to  this  ho  will  resist,  by  not  being  ezactins  and 
nnreasonable  in  his  requisitions.  Through  his 
tendemeas  to  the  feelings  of  others,  he  will  be 
earefhl  not  to  add  to  t^ir  distreM  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  disoodtent 

What  a  lesKn  against  selfishness  have  we 
in  the  oondootof  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  multitude, 

*  Weep  not  fiir  me,  but  for  vourielves  and  for 
your  children.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
afonios  of  crucifixion  that  be  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
fiiend,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each* 
other's  care.^— It  was  while  8ustainin|[  the 
pangs  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  imme- 
diate  promise  of  heaven  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
mL 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  hot  the  mercies  of  his  past  life.  If  pre- 
viouly  accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
Uem  God  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed  it  If  continued  infirmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  will  foel  grateful  that  he  has  had 
ssch  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  From  either  state  he  will,  extract  con- 
•olation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more 
eisily  what  we  have  borne  lonf. 
^  He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
fiveranees ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
fiiendahipa.     Among    his    mercies,    hb   now 

*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
tenows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.*  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
bearing  of  bis  ear,  but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  M  t,  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
ht  will  always  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now 
^  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
Mrnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
»Mnts  which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
WBt  stats.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  ^titude 
tethe  peal  Physician,  who  by  a  divme  ehe- 
Buatry  m  making  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
^■npaiatahly  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
^^h|ch  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
^  good;  had  thev  worked  separately  they 
^f^W  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pv*!  if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
Mi  our  own  suflerings  with  the  cup  which  our 
^tadsemer  drank  for  our  eakes— drank  to  ayert 
^  divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue 
^  aonpuative  riew  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  the  8oB  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
"'^trying  hour;  deeerted  probably  by  those 
^liQie  fimbe,  sight,  lift,  he  had  restored,  whose 
||<^  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
^  ^wearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
bf  sympathy,  every  want  not  onlv  relieved  but 
prevented;  the  *askmg  eye*  explored;  the  in- 


articulate sound  understood;  the  ill-expressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful,' our  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desirod  *  to  watch'  with  us,  they  watch  not  *  one 
hour,'  but  many,  not  falling  aaleep,  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  rc«dy  and  willing ;  not  forsak- 
ing us  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathizing  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

fiesides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefoctor,  *we  indeed  suffer  justly, 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.'  We 
suffer  for  our  offiinces  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  our  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  the  heart- 
rending interrogation,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all 
ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me 
in  tlie  day  of  his  fierce  anmsr.* 

How  cheering  in  this  fiwlorn  state  to  reflect 
that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then,  but  is 
sympathizing  with  us  now ;  that  *  in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted.'  The  tenderness  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacri- 
fice, while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice,  endears 
the  sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brought 
into  exercise  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  c^  inferior  worth  in  the  proe- 
perous  day  of  activity.  The  Christian  temper 
mdeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  whioh 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised  6n  a  sick  bed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the 
most  difficult,  are  then  particularlv  called  into 
action.  To  ouffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shining  exploit  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  patriotism 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witnesses 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen- 
ed. ExtraordinaiT  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary triab.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short* — ^The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is 
almost  in  possession.  By  fiuth  *he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  But 
to  be  strong  in  fiuth,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  Imgering  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  geiieral  use  and  ordinary  application,  than 
even  Uie  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  fiselings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment 
Our  fiuth  is  strengthened,  and  our  admiratioa 
kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap- 
probation, without  that  peculiar  reference  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  oases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  pioas 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  community  of 
interests.  The  certain  conviction  that  his  case 
must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  Chris- 
tian death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  not  eo 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  fiir  a 
model    To  the  martyr's  stake  we  feel  that  we 
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are  not  likely  to  be  brought    To  the  dyingr  bed 
we  maat  inevitably  come. 

Acoommodatingf  his  etate  of  mind  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will  de- 
rive consolation  in  any  case,  either  from  think- 
ing how  forcibly  a  sudden  sickness  breaks  the 
chain  which  binds  him  to  the  worjd,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  decay  unties  it.  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
to  wean  him  from  life.  He  will  admire  the  di- 
yine  goodness  which  commissions  the  infirmities 
of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  its  enchant- 
ments, and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  most 
formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how  much 
less  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  suf- 
fering than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart — its 
worst  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  around  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love,  no 
deed  of  Justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  mainy  motives  has  the  Chrutian  to  re- 
strain his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends  God 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  (^  has  now  offered 
for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let  us  not 
complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  sickness, 
when  we  are  furnished  with  the  opportunity  as 
well  ajB  called  to  the  duty  of  resignation ;  the 
duty  indeed  is  always  ours,  but  the  occasion  is 
now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even 
in  this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothmg  to 
bo  thankfdl  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  bleesing  t  if  wearisome  nights  be 
our  portion,  let  us  remember  they  are  *  appoint- 
ed to  us.*  Let  us  mitigate  the  grievance  of 
watchfulness,  bv  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
longation of  life ;  as  the  gifl  of  more  minutes 
granted  for  meditation  and  praver.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  employ  it  to  either  of  these  purposes, 
there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for  exercising  that  re- 
signation which  will  be  accepted  for  ^th. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  sufferinn  too 
intense  for  any  religions  duty,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  comfort  Uiat  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are  superseded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die. — ^This  is  the  act  for  which  all  acts, 
all  other  duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  been  habitu- 
ated to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has  often  an- 
ticipated  the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature ;  who 
has  accustofned  himself  to  pray  for  support  un- 
der them,  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effect  of 
those  petitions  which  have  long  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perhaps  now  owe  the  humble  confidence  of 
hope  in  this  inevitable  hour.  Habituated  to  the 
contemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadful  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind,  though  liitherto  it  could  only 
operate  with  the  Inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
reality.  He  will  pot  however  have  so  much 
scared  his  imagination  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
as  invigorated  his  spirit  by  looking  beyond  them 
to  the  blessedness  which  follows.  Faith  will 
not  so  much  dwell  on  the  opening  grave  as  shoot 


forward  to  the  glories  to  which  it  leads.  *tkt 
hope  of  heaven  will  soften  the  pangs  which  lie 
in  the  way  to  it  On  heaven  then  he  vrill  &l 
his  eyes  rather  than  on  the  awful  intervening 
circumstances.  He  will  not  dwell  on  the  rtmg- 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  tiie  crtrwa 
which  is  forever.  He  will  endeavour  to  think 
less  of  death  than  of  its  conqueror ;  leas  of  the 
grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  less  of  the  body  in 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  leas  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  than  of  the  opefuag 
dawn  of  immortality.  In  some  brighter  mo- 
ments, when  viewing  his  eternal  lidemptioB 
drawing  nifh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  alraady 
burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manomiaBion  had 
actually  taken  place,  he  is  ready  ezuitingly  to 
exclaim,  'My  soul  is  escaped,  the  snare  is  broiaB, 
and  I  am  delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it  is 
only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  future  lifi^ 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past ;  bat  as  be 
knows  the  deoeitfulness  of  his  heart,  he  is  not 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  lie  there- 
fore does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  sboold  he  be  r»> 
stored  he  humbly  resolves,  in  a  better  strength 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  his  lift  to  the  resioier. 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
lifo.  Retrospections  are  at  an  end.  His  pros- 
pects as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  abob  Hi 
commits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  beayaily 
Father.  But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re- 
joice that  his  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  ahad- 
der  at  the  unknown  transit  If  foith  is  stnxig, 
nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awful  ezigenoe, 
strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered  &int  through 
the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking  moid 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rejoios 
in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  gfanm  resli- 
zations  which  scripture  affords.  He  may  taka 
comfort  that  the  strongest  attesiotions  given  by 
the  apostles  to  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  state, 
were  not  coojecturaL  They,  to  nae  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew,  and  tssCi- 
fied  what  they  had  seen.  *  I  reckon,*  sa^  fit 
Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  lift  ars 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.'  He  said  this  aJUr  be  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  third  heaven ;  ^ier  he 
had  beheld  the  glories  to  which  he  allndes.  The 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  described 
the  inefiable  glories  of  the  new  Jerunlem,  thos 
puts  new  lifo  and  power  into  his  deecriptioa^— *  I 
John  saw  these  things,  and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  incraaass 
with  our  approach  to  mem.  The  Christian  fteli 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  ever^  care 
will  cease,  every  fbar  vanish,  evei7<deaire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sm  be  done  away,  every  graes 
perfected :  where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta- 
tions to  resist  no  more  passions  to  sobdna,  no 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadnsw 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  prayer,  no 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself,  no  tears  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion will  be  without  languor,  his  love  witfaoot 
alloy,  his  doubts  certainty,  his  expectation  en- 
joyment, his  hope  fruition.  All  will  be  parftol, 
for  God  wiU  be  all  m  all 
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Ffam  God  he  knows  that  he  thatt  deriTO  im- 
madialaly  all  his  happiness.  It  will  no  longer 
pass  tfarmi^h  any  of  those  cbanoeli  which  now 
snllj  its  purity.  It  will  be  oflbred  him  through 
BO  seeond  cause  which  may  fiil,  no  intermediate 
agent  which  may  deceive,  no  uncertain  medium 
miieh  may  disappoint  The  ielioiU  is  not  only 
certain,  bvt  perfect^ — ^not  only  periecL  but  eter- 
oaL 

As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  of  tlus  earth  cease  to  interest  or  mislead 
him.  The  films  are  removed  from  his  eyes.  Ob- 
jects are  stripped  of  their  &lse  lustre.  Nothing 
that  is  really  uttlo  any  longer  looksgreat  The 
mists  of  vanity  are  dispersed.  Bh^ery  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  small,  appears 
nothing.  Eternal  things  assume  their  pro^ 
iiiagiutiide»  fiir  he  beholds  them  in  the  true  point. 


of  visioo.  Hb  has  ceased  to  lean  oa  the  worid, 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
has  fUled  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself!  for  he  has  long  known  his  weakness. 
He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  #iey  can  do  no* 
thing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  renige  he  fiMls 
that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  life  dose 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therefbre  knows  not  what  he  should  fear^— He 
looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  having  long  since 
conducted  him  into  green  pasturss,— -having  by 
his  rod  corrected,  and  by  his  staff  sumxuted 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  guide  him  through 
the  dark  valley  of  the  sha£w  of  death,  and 
safbly  land  him  on  the  peaoefiil  shores  of  e^- 
lasting  rest 


PERCY: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


REMARK& 


Hm  fendi  of  the  fival  bouM  of  Ferey  and  of  Donglu  have  Airniihed  matariali  for  this  watimudbaiftA^im 
whidi  BCn.  More*  hu  embodied  many  Jodidoai  ientimentt  and  ezoellent  pamgee,  prodndnf  a  IbniMe  Iceeoa  le 
parental  tyranny.  The  victim  of  her  hueband't  onreaeonable  JeakNuy ,  JBtotn«*«  virtnooe  conflict  irpalbecie  aad 
intereitiaf ;  while  Percy**  sulbringa.  and  the  vain  ngni  of  Barl  Rakfft  ezcite  and  increase  oar  qm^pathj. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 


PnoT,  Earl  of  Nortfaumberiand, Mr.  LemiM. 

EaklDouolab, Mr.  Wnrngkiom, 

Earl  Rabt,  Elwina's  Father, Mr.  Aiddn. 

Eduo,  Friend  to  DoQsiBS, JIfr.  WkH^Uid. 

Haeoourt,  Friend  to  Percy Mr.Robmm, 

Sir  HuBEET,  a  Knight, Mr.JthJL 

Elwdia, Mrt.  Barry. 

BiRTHA, Afra.  JodkioR. 

Knights,  GKiardi,  Attendants,  dDC 
Scene.— Raby  Castle,  in  Duxham. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  L—A  Oothie  BdU. 
Enter  Edric  and  Birtha. 

Bvr,  What  may  this  mean?  Earl  Doogbs  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
To  meet  him  here  in  prifite  1 

Bdr.  Yes,  my  sister. 
And  this  injunction  I  have  oft  noeiv'd ; 
Bat  when  he  comes,  big  with  some  painful  secret. 
He  starts,  looks  wiu,  tSen.  drons  ambgnoos  hints, 
Fjrowns,  hesitates,  turns  pale,  and  says' twas 

nothing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  can 
To  pfR>ye  himself  at  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
Bir.  Since  my  short  sojourn  here,  tre  mazk'd 
thiseui, 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  us  closely, 
I  shudder  at  his  haughtinesB  of  temper,^ 
Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  hnfbt  EMm, 
Can  chamvio  rest.    Ill  an  their  spnits  pair'd ; 
His  is  the  tfeat  of  frenzy,  hen  of  softnesa. 
His  love  is  transport,  hen  is  tremblimr  duty ; 
Rage  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whirlwind  neroe, 
While  hen  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  rala 

pusion. 
Bdr.  Perhaps  the  mighty  soul  of  Doi^Ih 

mourna, 
Because  inglorious  huve  detains  him  hen, 
While  our  bold  knights,  beneath  the  ChiMai 

standard, 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jenmkin. 
Bir.  Though  erery  iraiious  chum 

Elwina, 


*  Of  thii  estimable  lady,  a  ootemporary  writer  eaye,  **  lliie  lady  hae  fer  many  yeare  flonriAed  in  the  Uteivy 
worid,  which  ihe  has  ricihly  adorned  by  a  varietv  of  labonra,  all  pomeminy  etrong  marts  of  eaoelleaw.   la  T 
cause  of  religion  and  eociety,  her  labours  are  original  and  indefatigable;  and  the  indnetrioas  poor  have  keea 
once  enlightened  by  her  instructions,  and  mijigoried  by  her  bounty.** 
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And  dKNiff h  the  noUe  Donghfl  dotes  to  madniMiii, 
Yet  MHiie  darik  oo^steiy  invdvee  their  ^te: 
The  ouiker  grier  devoon  Elwina's  bloom, 
And  on  her  diow  meek  reffignstion  rite, 
Bopelees,  yel  uneompbuning. 

Jsdr.  ''TIS  moBt  itnngie. 

Bvr.  Once,  not  long  iuice,  ehe  thought  henelf 
akme; 
TwBs  then  the  pentmp  aagoieh  bont  its  bounds; 
With  broken  Tcnoe,  dasp'a  hsnds,  and  stneming 


She  eall'd  upon  her  fiither,  call'd  him  cniel, 
And  eaid  her  doty  ciaim'd  fu  other  recompense. 

Bdr.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  the  good  Loid 
lUby, 
Who,  at  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fair  castle. 
Resigning  it  to  fur,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
Hast  thoo  e'er  question'd  her,  good  Birtha  1 

Bit.  Often, 
Bat  hitheito  in  tain;  and  jet  she  shows  me 
The  endearing  Icindness  of  a  sister's  love ; 
But  if  1  H>6^  to  Douglas-— — 

Bdr.  See!  he  comes. 
It  would  oflfend  him  should  he  find  you  here. 

EfUer  DocoLAs. 

Dou,  How !  Edricand  his  sister  in  close  con- 


1 

Do  tiiey  not  seem  akrm'd  at  my  approach  1 
And  see,  how  suddenly  they  part !    New  Edric, 

[Exit  Birtha. 
Was  this  well  done  7  or  was  it  like  a  friend. 
When  I  deor'd  to  meet  thee  here  alone, 
With  an  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence, 
To  lay  my  bosom 'naked  to  thy  view, 
And  show  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  it  well 
To  call  thy  sister  here,  to  let  her  witness 
T!r^  friend's  infirmity  1 — ^perhaps  to  tell  her — 
^dr.  My  lord;  1  nothing  know ;  I  came  to  learn. 
Dou.  Na^  then  thou  dost  suspect  there 's  some- 
thing wrong? 
Kdr.  If  we  were  fied  from  infimcy  together, 
If  I  partook  in  all  thjr  youthful  griefs, 
And  every  joy  thou  knew'st  was  doubly  mme, 
Then  tell  me  ail  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
Or  have  these  few  short  months  of  separation, 
The  only  absence  we  have  ever  known, 
Have  these  so  rent  the  bands  of  k>ve  asunder, 
That  Douglas  should  distrust  his  Edric's  truth? 
Don.  My  friend,  I  know  thee  fitithful  as  thou'rt 
brave, 
And  I  will  trust  thee — but  not  now,  good  Edric. 
'Tis  past,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  worth  the  telKng, 
HTwas  wroni^  to  cherish  what  disturb'd  my  peace ; 
111  think  of  It  no  more. 

Eidr.  Transporting  news  I 
I  fear'd  scAne  hidden  trouble  vex'd  your  quiet. 

In  secret  I  have  watch'd 

Dcu,  Ha!  watch'd  in  secret 7 
A  spy,  employ'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actions. 
WluBtt  have  1  said  1  Foisive  me,  thou  art  noble : 
Yet  do  not  press  me  to  disclose  my  grief, 
For  when  thou  know'st  itr  I  perhaps  Miall  hate  thee 
As  much,  m^  Ekfaic,  as  I  hate  myself 
For  my  suspicions — I  am  ill  at  ease. 

Edr.  How  will  the  fiiir  EUwina  grieve  to  hear  it ! 
Iku.  Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  hast  touch'd  the 
fatal  iWiiig 
That  wakes  me  into  madness.    Hear  me  then, 
But  let  the  deaifly  secret  be  secured 
With  bars  of  adamant  in  thy  ckwe  braast. 
Think  on  the  euiae  which  waits  on  broken  oalhs ; 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  vulgar  ties^ 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damn'd. 
Well  then,  the  king  of  England 

Edr.  b  expected 
From  distant  ralestine. 

Dcu,  Forbid  it,  Heaven  I 
For  with  him  comes — 

Edr.  Ah!  whol 

Duu.  Peace,  peace. 
For  see  Elwina\  here.    Retire,  my  EdrK ; 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  know  all.  Fare- 
well. [ExU  Edrio. 
Now  to  oonoeal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish, 
And  let  her  beauty  chase  away  my  sorrows  I 
Yes,  I  would  meet  her  with  a  fiioe  of  smiles — 
But  'twill  not  be. 

Enter  Elwika. 

EUiB.  Alas,  tis  ever  thus ! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  angry  brow.       \Aside. 

Dou.  I  were  too  Uess'd,  Elwina,  could  I  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  must  ever  feel 
At  your  approach. 

Ellw.  .My  lord,  if  1  intrude,  [giveness : 

The  cause  which  brings  me  chims  at  least  for- 
1  fear  you  are  not  well,  and  come,  unbidden. 
Except  by  faithful  duty,  to  inquire. 
If  haply  m  my  power,  m^  little  power 
1  have  the  means  to  minister  relief 
To  your  affliction  1 

Dou.  What  unwonted  goodness 
O  I  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  roan, 
If  tenderness,  not  duty,  brought  Elwina  f 
Cold,  ceremonious,  and  unfeeling  duty, 
That  wretched  substitute  fiir  love :  but  know. 
The  heart  demands  a  heart;  nor  wUl  be  paid 
With  less  than  what  it  gives.   E'en  now,  Elwina, 
The  glistening  tear  sftinds  trembling  in  your  eyes, 
Whidi  cast  their  mournful  sweetness  on  the 

ground, 
As  if  they  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  mine^. 
And  read  the  language  of  reproachful  love. 

Elw.  My  lord,  I  hop'd  (he  thousand  daily  proofb 
Of  my  obedience 

Dou.  Death  to  all  my  hopes  (  [ence  7 

Heart-rending  word ! — obeaience !  what 's  obedi' 
'Tii  fear,  'tis  hate,  'ti>  terror,  'tii  averiion, 
'Tis  tlw  cold  debt  of  ostentatious  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  to  remind  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  offend  a  tyrant 

So  terrible  as  Douglas. — O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  nice  justice, 
Love  never  reasons,  but  profusely  gives, 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodiffAl,  its  all. 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  uttle. 

Elw.  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  cares. 
And  my  solicitude  to  please,  onend* 

Dovk.  True  tenderness  is  less  solicitous, 
Less  prudent  and  more  fond ;  the  enamoor'd  heart, 
Conscious  it  loves,  and  bless'd  in  being  lov'd. 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adores, 
And  trusts  the  pasnon  it  inspires  and  feelB. — 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopeless  flame.— But  hear,  Elwina, 
Thou  most  oodurate,  hear  me. — 

Elw.  Say,  mv  lord, 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vinificate  my  fame. 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife, 
Can  Bahoe  charge  me  with  an  act,  a  word, 
leughttobliMhatl   Have  I  not  still  llv'd 
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Ai  open  to  the  e)fe  of  obiervKtion, 
As  fearieit  innooenoe  should  ever  live  1 
I  call  attesting  angels  to  be  witness. 
If  in  my  open  deedi  or  secret  thought, 
M^  conduot,  or  my  heart,  they've  aught 
Which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Dou,  This  vindication  ere  you  were  •oeus'd, 
This  warm  defence,  repelling  all  attadcs 
Efe  they  are  made,  ana  construing  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me.  Madam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vigilant  spiriti 
For  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret, 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  fearless  innocence. 
Whotalk'dofgidltl   Who  testified  susuftdonl 
Elw.  Learn,  Sir,  that  virtue,  while  lis  tieefiom 
blame. 
Is  modesty  lowly,  meek,  and  unassuming; 
Not  apt,  like  fearful  vbe,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  studied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swells  to  hide  the  poverhrit  sheltera ; 
But,  when  this  virtue  feeb  itsdrsuspected, 
Insulted,  set  at  nouflht,  its  whiteness  statn'd. 
It  then  grows  proud,  foigets  its  humble  worth, 
And  rates  itself  abo^  its  real  value, 
Dou.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide !  but  think,  O 
think. 
What  pangs  must  rend  this  fearful  doting  heart, 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  of  the  grave, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought!  to  feel  you  hate  me  I 
mw.  What  if  the  stender  thread  by  which  I 
hold 
This  poor  precarious  being  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terron, 
SubmisBive  and  resigned,  vnthout  (me  pang, 
One  fond  regret,  at  feavuig  this  gay  world. 

Dou.  Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  aghs  will  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow. 
For  whom  this  hated  world  will  sdll  be  dear, 
For  whom  you  still  would  live— 

Blw.  Hold,  hokl  my  lord, 
What  may  this  meani 

DmL.  Ah  I  I  have  gone  too  far. 
What  have  I  said  1 — Your  father,  sure,  your  fether, 
The  good  Lord  Raby,  may  at  Iciest  expect 
One  tender  sigh. 

Blw.  Alas,  my  lord !  I  thought 
The  precious  incense  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
.  Might  rise  to  heaven,  and  not  oflend  its  ruler. 

Am.  Tis  true :  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  bestow'd  his  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas : 
That  was  a  crime  the  dutifhl  EHwina 
Can  never  pardon ;  and  believe  me.  Madam, . 
My  bive's  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  asham'd  to  owe  my  happiness 
To  ties  which  make  you  vrretched.  [EsU  DoDaLia. 

Elu).  Ah!  how's  this 7 
Though  I  have  ever  found  bun  fierce  and  lash, 
Full  of  obscure  surmises  and  dark  hints. 
Till  now  he  never  ventur'd  to  accuse  me: 
"  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  belov'd,  ador'd. 
For  whom  your  tears  will  ftow"— 4hese  were  his 

words — 
And  then  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  Raby— 
How  poor  th'  evasion  t— But  mylBirtha  oomeB. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Sir.  Crossing  the  poitioo  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Disorder'd  were  his  looks,  his  eyes  shot  fire ; 
He  call'd  upon  your  name  vrith  such  distraction 
I  fear'd  some  siidden  evil  had  befallen  you. 


Eh».  Not  sudden:  do;  long  ka« 
bjBon  gathering. 
Which  threatens  speedUy  to  borst  in  imn 
On  this  devoted  head. 

Bit.  I  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  rufikd,  yet  Fve  maifced  you, 
While  othen  thought  you  liappiest  of  the  loqppTr 
Bless'd  with  whatever  the  woild  calb  graal,  <r 

With  all  Uiat  nature,  all  that  feitone  gives, 


I've  mark'd  you  bending  vnth  a  weight  of  i 

Elw.  O I  will  tell  thee  all!  thou  ooaUstnoifiDi 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  EUwina's  life, 
When  her  full  heart  so  kmg'd  to  ease  Us  hmden, 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  fiiendly  IwBQni: 
Hear  then,  with  pity  hear,  my  tale  of  wo^ 
And,  O  forgive.  Kind  nature,  filial  piety, 
If  myjnesumptnous  Kps  arraign  a  fetaer  t 
Yes,  Birtha,  that  belord,  that  cmel  fether. 
Has  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  angnUi. 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  days  are  nun^erdj 
Doom'd  me  to  give  n^  trembling  hand  to 
'Twas  all  t  bra  to  give— my  hoit  wae— 

Bir.  Whatdol  bear! 

EhB.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'tvrixt  the  rival 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Percy,  for  whose  hate 
This  mighty  gk)be  's  too  small  a  theatre. 
One  summer's  mom,  my  father  chae'd  ttie< 
On  Cheviot  Hilb.  Northumbria's 

Bir.  On  that  fem'd  spot  where  first  the 
ooinmen»o 
Between  the  eaikl 

jE3ip.  The  same.  During  the  ehaoa^ 
Some  of  my  father's  knights  reoeivVl  an 
From  the  Lord  Peng's  heidamea,  ehuilirii  1^ 


Unworthy  of  the*  gentle  blood  they  serv'd. 
B^  fether,  proud  and  jeakius  of  ins  hoooiir, 
(Thou  know'st  the  fieiy  temoer  of  our  bsiaiB^> 
Swore  that  Northumberland  md  been  conoenrd 
In  this  rude  outiagOt  nor  would  hear  of] 


Or  reconcilement,  whidi  the  Vncw  ofioPd 

ndbanish 


But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  I 

O !  'twas  a  task  too  hard  for  all  my  dutj: 

I  strove,  and  wept;  I  strove—but  still  f  kiv'd. 

Bvr.  Indeed  'twas  most  unjust;  bat  say  whil 
fbltow'd  %  [tab? 

Eho.  Why  should  I  dvreU  on  the  T 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embark'd 
With  our  great  lung  against  the  Sanoei 
Soon  as  the  jarring  nnjEdoms  were  at  _ 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  tiu  then  I  ne'er  liadi 
Came  to  uis  castle;  twas  my  hapless  fete 
To  please  him.— Birtha!  thou  can'st  tell  wM 

foDowed: ' 
But  who  shall  tell  the  agonies  I  feltl 
My  barbarous  father  fore'd  me  to  dismlve 
Tne  tender  vows  himself  had  bid  me  fctm 
He  draffg'd  me  trembling,  dying,  to  the  altar, 
I  svh'cVI  struggled,  fainted,  and  complied. 

Sir.  Did  Douglas  know,  a  maniage  had  ~ 
Propos'd  'twizt  you  and  Percy  1  U 

Elw.  If  he  did, 
He  thought,  like  you,  it  was  a  mateh  of  pefiej, 
Nor  knew  our  love  surpass'd  ourfethen'  prodeoea. 

Bir.  Should  he  now  find  he  wis  toe  tnstni- 
ment 
Qf  the  Lord  Raby 'a  vengeance  1 

Elw.  'Twere  most  dreadful ! 
My  fether  lock'd  this  motive  in  his  breasl. 
And  feign'd  to  have  forgot  the  chsce  eC  GhBvist. 
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Some  moons  have  now  oomDleted  thrir  slow  oonne 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — Peic}r  gtill  U  absent. 

Bir.  Nof  will  return  before  uia  sovereign  omes. 

Elw.  Tdk  not  of  hia  return !  thia  coward  heart 
Can  know  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  hia  abeence. 
How,  Douglaa  here  again  1  aome  fresh  alarm ! 
Enter  DouglaSi  agitated,  with  lettere  in  his  hand. 

Dou.  Madam,  your  pardon — 

JBlw.  What  disturbs  my  lord  1  [ease. 

D€u,  Nothing. — Disturb  t  I  ne'er  was  more  at 
These  letters  from  your  father  nve  us  notice 
He  mdU  be  here  to-night : — He  ftirther  adds. 
The  kingja  each  hour  expected. 

Elw.  Howl  thekingl 
Said  you,  the  kingl 

Dtm,  And  'tis  Lord  Raby^s  pleasure 
That  yon  among  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
You  most  attend  the  court. 

SltB,  Must  I,  my  lord  1 

Doit,  Now  to  observe  how  she  noeiTes  the 
news  1  I  Aside. 

SUv.  I  must  not,— cannot — ^By  the  tenner  love 
Yoa  have  so  oft  profess'd  for  poor  EUwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Dou.  Enchanting  aoundsl  she  does  not  wish 
to  go—  [AMide. 

Elw.  The  bustling  world,  the  pomp  which 
waita  on  greatness, 
m  suits  my  humble,  unambitious  soul ; — 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  course 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  ahall  one  vagrant  wish  be  e'er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 
,    Dou.  O  music  to  my  ears !  [Aside.]  Can  you 

resolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade. 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheaply  buy  with  empire  1 
Can  you  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 
Whose  roofii  resound  with  minstrelsy  and  mirth  7 

£lw.  My  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  virtue's  safort  station  is  retreat 

Dou.  My  soul's  in  transports!  [Aside.]   But 

can  you  foreu^ 

What  wina  the  soul  of  woman — admiration  1 
A  vrodd,  where  charms  inferior  for  to  yours 
Only  presume  to  shine  when  you  are  alisent  I 
WiU  you  not  long  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
Long  to  eclipse  the  feir,  and  charm  the  brave  1 

Elw.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
partakeanot 

Dou.  Ill  try  her  forther.  [Aside. 

[Takes  fur  hand,  and  looks  stea4fattly  at  her 
as  he  speaks. 
But  reflect  once  more : 

When  you  ahall  hear  that  England's  gallant  peers, 
Fresh  nom  the  fiekb  of  war,  and  ga^  with  glory,' 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fome. 
When  you  shall  hear  these  princely  youths  contend, 
Inr  many  a  tournament,  for  beauty's  prize ; 
When  ]jrou  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  maaking, 
Of  mimic  combats  and  of  festive  halls, 
Of  lances  shiver'd  in  the  cause  of  love. 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  vrish  your  fote, 
Your  happier  fote,  haid  tiU  that  hour  reserv'd  you 
For  somSnlumed  conqueror  1 

Elw.  My  fote,  m^  lord, 
la  now  bound  up  vnth  youii. 

Dou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der ; 

Yes,  I  win  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won- 
Thou  paragon  or  goodness  !-^paidon,  pardon. 

[Kisses  her  hand. 
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I  am  oonvinc'd — I  can  no  longer  doubl, 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  reflect 
<— I  must  retire,  and  give  a  loose  tojoy. 

[Exit  DouoLAf. 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

Elw.  And  vrith  him  Percy  comec ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  ^o. 

Elw.  ShaXL  I  solicit  rum. 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time  1 
I,  who  have  held  it  criminal  to  name  him  1 
I  vrill  not  go— I  disobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  honour.  [Exeunt 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  l^The  Hatt. 

Enter  DouoLAa,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd. 

And  strictly  watch'd ;  let  none  have  access  to  him. 

— O  jealousy,  thou  aggregate  of  woes ! 

Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  create  one. 

But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless — ^ma^  1  she  must 

How  beautiftil  she  look'd !  pemiaous  beauty  I 

Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'd  the  sweet  blush 

That  mantied  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me, 

But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 

And  then  she  wept — What !  can  I  bear  her  team  1 

Well-  let  her  weep— her  tears  are  for  another ; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me.  to  dry  their  streams 

I'd  drain  the  choijest  olood  that  feeds  this  heart, 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  precious. 
[lie  stands  in  a  musing  posture. 

Enter  Lord  Rabt. 

Rahii.  Sure  I  mistake— am  I  in  Raby  Castle  1 
Impossible;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles : 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  household  god/t. 

1  us'd  to  scatter  pleasures  when  I  came, 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  lord's  delight ; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  here, 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  sullen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd,  the  jovial  welcome, 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  b^uil'd  the  pilgrim's  pain, 
And  made  Dependency  for^t  its  bonos  1 
Where  is  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall, 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  hannless  miith, 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  fhend  1   I  fear  me  much, 
If  once  our  noblea  scorn  their  rural  seats,  ' 
Their  rural  gieatneas,  and  their  vassals'  fove. 
Freedom  and  Enfflish  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advancing.]  My  lord,  you  are  webome. 

Raby.  Sir,  I  trust  I  am ; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  4eel  I'm  welcome 
Till  my  £lwiiia  bless  me  with  her  smiles: 
She  was  not  wont  with  lingering  step  to  meet  me, 
Or  greet  my  cominff  with  a  cola  embrace ; 
Now,  I  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vain : 
My  child,  my  darling,  does  not  come  to  fill  them. 
O  they  were  happy  days,  when  she  would  fly 
To  meet  me  from  the  camp,  or  from  the  chaoe, 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  my  toils! 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hands  unlnaoe 
The  ponderous  armour  from  my  war-worn  limbs. 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  oppos'd  her  kiss ! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delights,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 

Raby.  What  do  f  hear  1 

Dou.  Nothing:  inquire  no  forther. 

Raby.  My  lord,  if  you  respect  an  old  man's 
peace, 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-lov'd  child. 
As  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  you  did. 
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Then,  by  the  pangs  which  yon  mav  one  day  feel, 
When  ycNL  like  me,  ahall  be  a  fim^  fond  lather, 
And  tiemble  for  the  treasure  of  your  age, 
Tell  me  what  this  alarming  silence  means'} 
You  sigh,  you  do  not  speu,  nay  more,  yon  hear 

»  not; 

Your  laboring  soul  turns  inward  on  itself. 
As  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  sad  thoughts 
Deserv'd  regard.    Does  my  child  live  1 

Dou.  She  does. 

Raby.  To  bless  her  father! 

Dou,  And  to  curse  her  husband  f 

Raby.  Ah !  have  a  care,  my  lord,  Vm  not  so 
old — 

Dou.  Nor  I  so  base,  that  I  should  tamely  bear  it; 
Nor  am  I  so  inured  to  infamy, 
That  I  can  say,  without  a  burning  blush, 
She  liyes  to  be  my  curse ! 

Rabjf,  How's thisi 

Dou.  I  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the-heaven's  soft  dews, 
Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  chaste. 

Raby.  Has  she  pxoy'd  otherwise  1    Fil  not  be- 
lieve it 
Who  has  traducM  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  1 
Yet  she 's  too  good  to  'scape  calumnious  tongues. 
I  know  that  Slander  loves  a  lofty  mark: 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows,. 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  the  ground. 

Dotu  Had  the  rash  tonguiQ  a£  Slander  so  pre- 
sumed. 
My  vengeance  had  not  been  of  that  slow  sort 
To  need  a  prompter;  nor  should  any  arm. 
No,  not  a  nraer  s.  dare  diq>ute  with  mine, 
The  privilege  to  die  in  her  defence. 
None  dares  accuse  EUwina,  but — 

Raby.  But  who'} 

Doti.  But  Douglas. 

Raby.  [Puts  hu  hand  to  hia  sword.]  Yout— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness ! 
You  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  father; 
You  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  me, 
The  thousand  tender  throbs,  the  nameless  feel- 
ings. 
The  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wish  to  knosv, 
When  we  adore  and  fear;  but  wherefore  fearl 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins'? 

Dai^  Percy  ;—know'Bt  thou  that  name  1 

Raby.  How  T  What  of  Percy  1 

Dou.  He  loves  Elwina,  and,  my  curses  on  him! 
He  is  bdov'd  again. 

Raby,  I'm  oa  the  rack ! 

Dou,  Not  the  two  Theban  bratheis  bore  each 
other 
Such  deep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 

Raby.  B«t  tell  me  of  my  child. 

Dou.  [Not  mind^  him.]  As  I  and  Percy ! 
VfflkBsa  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  rites  aocurs'd ! 
I  seiz'd  her  trembling  hand,  she  started  back. 
Cold  horror  thrilfd  her  veins,  her  tears  flow'd  ftst 
Fool  that  I  was,  t  thought  'tiraa  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beileath  thoee  terrors, 
Hatred  for  me  and  love  for  Percy  lurk'd. 

Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this  1 

Dou.  E'er  since  our  marriage, 
Our  davs  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  all ; 
Punful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  diaguis'd. 
Her  sole  return  for  all  my  waste  of  fondness. 
This  very  mom  I  told  her  'twas  your  will 
She  shoQl<!  lepair  to  court ;  with  all  thoee  graces, 
Which  first  subdued  ny  soul,  and  still  enslave  it. 


She  begged  to  stay  behind  in  Raby  Cistie, 
For  courts  and  cities  had  no  channs  Ibr  her. 
Curse  my  blind  love  1  I  was  again  ensnai'd, 
And  doted  on  the  svireetncss  which  deoeiv'd  me. 
Just  at  the  lM>ur  she  thought  I  should  be  absent, 
(For  chance  could  ne'er  have  tim'd  their  guilt  ss 

weU,) 
Arriv'd  young  Harcourt,  one  of  Percy's  kni^bti^ 
Strictly  enjoin'd  to  speak  to  none  but  her; 
I  seiz'd  the  miscreant :  hitherto  he 's  silent, 
But  tortures  soon  shall  force  him  to  oonfess! 

Raby.  Percy  is  absent — They  have  never  met 

Dou.  At  what  a  feeble  hold  yon  gnsp  for  soe- 
cour! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person  'e  pore  T 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  dotes  on  another, 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  Percy: 
Let  vulgar  spirits  basely  wait  for  pnwf^ 
She  loves  another — 'tis  enough  for  Dooj^aai 

RcUn/.  Be  patient.        ^ 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  hQsbanid| 
And  meanly  vrait  for  circumstantial  guilt  1 
No— I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cesar  was, 
And  start  at  bare  suspicion.  {Chringi 

Raby.  [Holding  him.]  Douglas,  hear  me : 
Th)u  hast  nam'd  a  Roman  husband;  if  dis'a 

fidse, 
I  mean  to  prove  myself  a  Roman  father. 

[Exit  DouiHos. 
This  marriage  was  my  work,  and  thus  I'm  po- 
ni£'d! 

Enter  Elwiva. 

Elw.  Where  is  my  fiither  1  let  me  fly  to  BMet 
O  let  me  clasp  his  veneraUe  knees,  [him, 

And  die  of  joy  in  his  bdov'd  embrace  I 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Elwina ! 

Elw.  And  is  that  alll  so  ookll 

Raby.  [  ;S!rem/y.|<£lwina ! 

Elw.  'Thenl'm  ^undone  indeed !   How  etem 
his  looks ! 
J  will  not  be  repuls'd,  I  am  your  chiM, 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd ; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  off,  I  will  grow  hm. 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  bleesinff. 

Raby.  [Holding  herfrom  him.]  Before  Itafce 
thee  in  these  aged  arms. 
Press  thee  with  transport  to  this  beating  heart 
And  give  a  koee  to  all  a  parent's  fondMi, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  diead  inquiry  came  from  Heaven,— 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  ffuilt  confound  thee  1 
Canst  thou  lay  all  thy  naied  soul  before  mel 
Can  thy  unconscious  eye  encounter  mine  1  ^ 
Canst  tnou  endure  the  pn^,  and  never  shrink  1 
Can  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  tremble  t 
Art  thou  prepared  to  meet  the  rigid  Judge? 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  melting  father  t 

Elw.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  what  am  I  le- 
serv'd! 

Raby.  Should  some  tash  man,  iQgaidleaa  of 
thyfiune, 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  maxiis^  vowa, 
Presume  to  plead  a  guilty  peasicm  for  thee 
What  wouldst  thou  do  1 

Elw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Cometomyarmsl        [Theyembrof^ 

EltD.  My&ther! 

Raby.  Yes,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child—thy  mother's  perfect  haage. 

EhD.  Forgive  these  tears  of  nun^  joy  and 
douDt; 
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For  why  that  quertion  1  who  should  seek  to  please 
"She  desolate  Elwina  1 

RaJtfy.  But  if  any 
Should  so  presume,  canst  thou  resolve  to  hate  hhn, 
"Whate'er  BIS  name,  whate'er  his  pride  of  blood, 
T¥hate'er  his  former  arrogant  pretensions? 

Elw,  Ha! 

Raby,  Dost  thou  fiilterl    Have  a  care,  Elwina. 

Ehfi.  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 
daughter  1  [honour; 

Rmby.  Thou  hast  a  higher  claim  upon  thy 
Thou  ait  Earl  Douglas'  w3e. 

Elw.  [Weep:]  I  am,  indeed! 

Raby.  Unhappy  Douglas  I 

Elw,  Has  he  then  complained 
Has  he  presum'd  to  sully  my  white  £uiie  ? 

RaJby.  He  knows  that  PerOT— — 

Elw.  Was  my  destined  husband ; 
By  ycKtt  own  promise,  by  a  &ther's  promise, 
And  by  a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacred  still, 
Mine,  by  the  &st  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

R<Unf.  Now,  by  my  fisars,  thy  husband  told  me 
truth. 

Elw.  If  he  has  told  thee,  that  thy  only  child 
Was  forc'd  a  helpless  victim  to  the  altar, 
Tom  from  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  heart, 
And  Ibrc'd  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated, 
Then  I  confess  that  he  has  told  the  truth. 
I    Rctby.  Her  words  are  barbed  arrows  in  my 

heart. 
But  'tis  too  late.  [Atide.]  Thou  hast  appointed 

fibrcourt 
To  see  thee  here  by  stealth  in  Douglas'  absence  7 

Elw.  No,  by  my  life,  nor  knew  I  tfll  this  moment 
That  Haioourt  was  retum'd.    Was  it  for  this 
I  taught  my  heart  to  struggle  with  its  feelings  t 
Was  it  for  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  silence  1 
When  the  fond  ties  of  early  love  were  broken, 
Did  my  weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints'? 
Did  I  reproach  thee  ?  Did  I  oidl  thee  cruel  7 
No — I  endured  it  all ;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  Mess  the  fother  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  Messengeh. 

Mess.  My  ford,  a  knight,  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think. 
But  newly  landed  from  the  holy  wars, 
Entreats  admittance. 

Raby.  Let  the  warrior  enter. 

lExit  Messbnger. 
All  private  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
All  selfish  cares  be  for  a  moment  nnish'd ; 
I've  now  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 

EkD.  -Weak  heart,  be  still,  for  what  hast  thou 
tofearl 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Raby.  Welcome,  thou  gallant  knight!  SirHu- 

bert,  welcome  I 

Welcome  to  Raby  Castle ! — ^In  one  word. 
Is  the  king  safe  1   Is  Palestine  subdu'd  1 

Sir  H.  The  king  »  safe,  and  Palestme  subdn'd. 

Raby.  Bless'd  be  the  God  ci  armies !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 
By  all  the  saints,  thou'rt  a  right  noble  knight. 

0  why  was  I  too  old  fov  this  crusade ! 

1  think  it  would  have  made  me  young  again. 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  hated  crescent 
Yield  to  the  Christian  cross.— How  now,  Elwj^ ! 
What !  cold  at  news  which  mightawake  the  drad  1 
If  there 's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

That  glows  not  now,  thou  art  not  Rabj^s  daughter. 
It  is  idigioii's^eause,  the  cmse  of  Heaven ! 


Elw.  When  policy  aanunes  religfon's  name, 
And  wears  the  sanctimonious  garb  of  faiCh 
Only  to  colour  fraud,  and  license  murder, 
War  then  is  tenfold  guilt. 

Raby.  Blaspheming  giri! 

Elw.  'Tis  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontiff's  robe^ 
The  saintly  look,  nor  elevated  eye, 
Nor  Palestine  destroy'd.  nor  Joraan's  banks 
Deluged  with  bfood  of  siaughter'd  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  world. 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious,  Ugot  rage 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  sees 
The  motive  with  the  act    O  blind,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 
He.  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart, 
Abnora  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood. 
And  all  the  false  devotion  of  that  seal 
Which  massacres  the  world  he  died  to  save. 

Raby.  O  impious  rage!    If  thou  wouldst  shun 

my  cune,  ^  [Hubert, 

No  more,  I  charge  thee. — Tell  me,  good  Sir 

Sav,  have  our  arms  achiev'd  this  ^forioos  deed, 

(I  tear  to  ask,)  without  much  Christian  bfood-shed  1 

Elw.  Now,  Heaven  support  me!  [Aside. 

SvrH.  My  good  lord  of  Kaby. 
Imperfect  is  the  sum  of  human  ^ory ! 
Would  I  could  tell  thee  that  the  fieid  was  won. 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knighte 
As  make  the  high-flush'd  cheek  of  victoiypale. 

Elw.  Why  should  I  tremble  thus  1        [A»ide. 

Raby.  Who  have  we  lost  1  L<^h»y. 

Sir  B.  The  noble  Clifford,  Walsinffhai^,  and 
Sir  Harry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  ranhroke. 
All  men  of  choioQit  note. 

Raby.  O  that  m^  name 
Had  been  euroll'd  m  such  a  list  of  heroes ! 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country. 
I  might  have  prov'd  my  fove  by  dying  nir  her. 

£u0.  Were  there  no  more  f 

SirB.  But  few  of  noble  Mood. 
But  the  brave  youth  who  gain'd  the  palm  off^Unry, 
The  flower  of  knighthoot^and  the  plume  of  war, 
Who  bore  his  banner  foremost  in  the  field, 
Yet  conquer'd  more  by  mercy  than  the  swoid. 
Was  Percy. 

Elw.  Tlien  he  lives!  [Atide. 

Raby.  Did  he?  Did  Percyl 
O  gallant  boy,  then  I'm  thy  foe  no  move; 
Who  conquers  for  my  coun^  is  my  frieod  I   • 
His  feme  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  fidse,  nor  knignt  dis- 
loyal, [tears : 

Sir  B.  You  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  lie  lies 
He  &A  the  deau  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died  ^i 

SirB.  Beueath  the  towers  of  Solyma  he  felL 

Elw.  Ofa! 

Sir  B.  Look  to  the  lady. 

[ELWiNA/oifitf  in  herfather'e  ann». 

Raby.  Gentle  knight,  retire—- 
'Tis  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her. 
She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  blood ; 
She  will  be  wiell  anon — meantime^  Sir  Hubert, 
Youll  gnc^  our  castle  with  your  friendly  scjoum. 

Sir  Sf.  I  must  return  with  speed- Jieahh  to  the 
lady.  [Exit. 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.   Should  her  husband 
Yet  she  revives  not.  [come ! 

Enter  Douglas. 
Dou.  Ha— Elwina  fainting ! 
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My  knd,  I  fear  yoo  have  too  hanhly  chid  her. 
Her  gentle  nature  could  not  brook  year  Btemnew. 
She  wakea,  ahe  atira,  ahe  feela  returning  life. 
My  love  I  [Hs  takes  her  hand. 

Elw.  O  Percy  I 

Don.  [Startt.]  Domyaenaea  fail  met 

Elw.  My  Percy,  'tia  EJwina  calla. 

Dou.  HeU,  hein 

Raby.  Retire  awhile,  my  daogfater. 

EltB.  Douglaa  here, 
My  father  and  my  huabandl — O  for  pity 

[Exit J  casing  a  look  qfanguiah  on  both. 

Dou.  Now,  now  confeaa  ahe  weU  dcacrvea  my 
vengeance ! 
Before  my  face  to  call  upon  my  foe ! 

Raby.  Upon  a  foe  who  haa  no  power  to  hurt 
Earl  Percy  'a  alain.  [thee — 

Dou.  I  live  again.— -But  hold — 
Did  ahe  not  weep  1  ahe  did,  and  wept  for  Percy. 
If  ahe  lamenta  hun,  he  'a  my  rival  atill, 
And  not  the  grave  can  bury  mv  reeentment. 

Ralm.  The  truly  biave  are  atill  the  truly  cen'roua. 
Now,  Douglaa,  ia  the  time  to  prove  theiBl)oth. 
If  it  be  true  that  ahe  did  once  love  Percy, 
Thou  haat  no  more  to  fear,  ainoe  he  is  dead. 
Release  young  Harcourt,  let  him  see  Elwina, 
'Twill  aerve  a  double  purpoae,  'twill  at  once 
Prove  Perc/a  death,  and  thy  unchang'-d  affection. 
Be  gentle  to  my  child,  and  win  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  unreproachinff  love. 

Dou.  By  Heaven, thciioounad'at  weU!  itahall 
mdone. 
Go  aet  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittance 
To  my  Elwina'a  preaence. 

Raby.  Farewell,  Douslaa. 
Show  thau  beUev'at  her  faithful,  and  ahell  move 
ao.  [Exit. 

Dou.  Northumberland  iadead^that  thought  ia 
peace ! 
Her  heart  may  yet  be  mine,  tranaporttng  hope ! 
Perey  waa  gentJe,  even  a  foe  avowa  it, 
And  I'll  be  milder  than  a  aummer'a  breeze. 
Yea,  thou  moat  lovely,  moat  ador'd  of  women, 
rU  copy  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Of  my  bleae'd  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
Tobethuak>v'd,thanhvingtobeacom'd.  [ExU. 

ACT  m. 

SCENE  l—A  Garden  at  Raky  Coitle,  with  a 

Bower. 

Enter  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  H.  That  Percy  Uvea,  and  ia  retum'd  in 
aafety, 
More  joya  my  aoul  than  all  the  mighty  conqueata 
That  aun  beheld,  which  roae  on  Syria's  ruin. 

Per.  I've  told  thee,  good  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 
I  waa  preaerv'd,  though  number'd  with  the  alain. 

Sir  B.  'Twas  atrange,  indeed  1 

Per.  'Twaa  Heaven^a  immediate  work ! 
But  let  me  now  indulge  a  dearer  joy, 
Talk  of  a  richer  gift  w  Mercy'a  hand ; 
A  gift  ao  precioua  to  my  doting  heart, 
That  life  preaerv'd  ia  but  a  aeoond  bleaaing. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  aoul  indulge  ita  aoftneaa ! 
The  hour,  the  apot,  ia  aacreato  Elwina. 
This  waa  her  fav'rito  walk ;  I  well  remember, 
(For  who  forgete  that  lovea  aa  I  have  lov'd  1) 
'Twaa  in  that  veiy  bower  ahe  gave  thu  acarf, 
Wrought  by  the  oand  of  love  \  ahe  bound  it  on,  ' 
And,  amiling,  cried,  Whate'er  be&ll  ub,  Percy, 


Be  thia  the  aacred  pledge  of  foith  between  i 

[  knelt,  and  swore,  call'd  eveiy  power  to  wl , 

No  time,  nor  circumatance,  ahoula  lone  it  from  ne^ 
But  I  would  kiae  my  life  and  that  together — 
Here  I  repeat  my  vow.      , 

Sir  H.  la  thia  the  man 
Beneath  whoae  aingle  arm  a  boat  waa  craafa'dl 
He,  at  whoae  name  the  Saiaoen  tum'd  pala  1 
And  when  he  fell,  victorioua  anniea  wept. 
And  moum'd  a  conquest  they  had  bought  ao  dear  1 
How  haa  be  chang'd  the  trumpet'a  miartial  note, 
And  all  the  atirring  clangour  of  the  war, 
For  the  aoft  melting  df  tte  lover'a  lute ! 
Why  are  thine  eyea  still  bent  upon  the  bowerl 

Per.  O  Hubert.  Hubert,  to  a  aoul  mamnm^d, 
There  ia  a  aort  of  local  aympathy, 
Which,  when  we  view  Uie  aoenea  of  eaity 
Painta  the  bright  image  of  the  object  lovV 
In  atronger  coioun  tlum  remoter  aoenea 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  realizea  ahade, 
Dresaes  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  woe. 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  framea  ita  anawen  kinder, 
Givea  form  to  fancy,  and  embodiea  thought 

Sir  B.  lahouldnotbebehev'dinPeicy'acB 
If  I  ahould  tell  them  that  their  gaUant  leader. 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  boUNorthmnbeilBnd^ 
Renouncing  Mars,  diaaolv'd  in  amoroua  wiahea, 
Loiter'd  in  ahadea,  and  pined  in  roay  bowcn, 
To  catch  a  tianaient  gleam  of  two  bright  nea. 

Per.  Enough  of  conqueat,  and  enough  of  war! 
Ambition  'a  cloy'd — the  neart  reanmea  its  righfta. 
When  England'a  king,  and  England^  good  i»- 

quir'd, 
Thia  arm  not  klly  the  keen  folchion  bnndUi'd: 


But  wherefore  teO  thee  thial  for  thou  haat 

How  kMk'd,  what  aaid  ahe  1  Did  ahe  hear  the  tale 

Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotion  1 

Sir  EL  reicjf  thou  haat  aeen  the  muak-foae^ 
newly  blown, 
Diackae  ita  baahfiil  beanttea  to  the  aun, 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilliug  atorm  deaooided, 
Cruah'd  all  ita  bluahing  gioriea  in  their  prinsB, 
Bow'd  ita  foir  head^  blaf^  aU  ita  aweetneaa; 
So  dioop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cnel  wogfat 
Ofmy  ndtale. 

Per.  So  tender  and  ao  true! 

Sir  B.  I  left  her  fidntin^  in  her  fiitfaei^aaiiBa^ 
The  dying  flower  yet  hangmg  on  the  treei 
Even  Kaby  melted  at  the  newa  I  brought, 
And  envrd  thee  thy  gk>iy. 
I  am  bfesa'd ! 


Per.  Then 
Hia  hate  subdn'd,  I've  nothing  more  to 

SitB.  Myemba8aydispalch'd,I]dtthe( 
Nor  apoke  to  any  of  Lord  Raby'a  houaehoU, 
For  fear  the  kinff  ahould  chide  the  taidineaa 
Of  my  return,    my  joy  to  find  you  living 
You  nave  already  heara. 

Per.  But  where  iaHarooart? 
Ere  tins  he  should  have  aeen  her,  told  her  aO, 
How  I  aurviv'd,  returned-— and  how  I  love ! 
I  tremble  at  the  near  approach  hf  bliaa 
And  acaroely  can  auatam  the  joy  which  wailB  1 

Sir  B.  GPrant,  Heaven,  the  lur  o^e  fww  baft 
halfaotniel 

Per.  O  ahe  ia  truth  itaelf  1 

Sir  B.  She  may  be  chang'd. 
Spite  of  her  tears,  her  fointing,  and  alanna. 
I  know  the  aez,  know  them  aa  nature  made  'ao. 
Not  auch  aa  k)vefa  widi,  and  poeta  fc^gn. 
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pier.  To  doaU  her  nrtue  were  ffOBpecting  Hea- 
^Twere  little  lees  than  infidelity  I  [ven, 

And  yet  I  tremble.    Why  does  terror  ehake 
These  firm-strung  nerves  f  But  'twill  be  ever  thus, 
When  fiite  prepares  us  more  than  mortal  biias, 
And  gives  us  only  human  strength  to  bear  it. 

Sir  H.  What  beam  of  brightness  breaks  through 
yonder  gloom  1  [comes 

Per.  Hubert— she  comes  1  by  all  my  hopes,  she 
'Tis  she— the  blissful  vision  is  £lwina  I  [me  I 
But  ah !  what  mean  those  tears  1 — She  weeps  for 

0  transport! — go. — I'll  listen  unobserved. 
And  for  a  moment  taste  the  precious  ioy. 
The  banquet  of  a  tear  which  fitUs  for  love. 

[Exit  Sir  Hubert,  Percy  goee  into  the 
6oi0er. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Shall  I  not  weep  1  and  have  I  then  no  cause? 
If  I  could  break  the  eternal  bands  of  death. 
And  wrench  the  sceptre  from  his  iron  grasp ; 
If  I  ooukl  bid  the  yawning  sepukhra 
Restore  to  life  its  long  committed  dust ; 
If  1  could  teach  the  suughtering  hand  of  war 
To  give  me  back  my  de^,  my  murdered  Percy, 
Then  I  indeed  might  once  more  cease  to  weep. 

[Perct  comet  out  qf  the  bower. 

Per.  Then  cease,  for  Percy  lives. 

Elw.  Protect  me,  Heaven! 

Per.  O  jo]r  anspeakable !   My  life,  my  love  I 
End  of  my  toils,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares  I 
Kind  as  oonaenting  peace,  as  conquest  bright, 
Dearer  than  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renown  I 

Elw.  It  is  his  voicfr— it  is,  it  is  my  Percy ! 
And  dost  thou  livel 

Per,  I  never  liy'd  till  now. 

Elw.  And  did  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sonows 
reach  theel 
And  art  tKoa  come  at  last  to  dry  my  tears  7 
fiow  did'st  thou  'scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 

Per.  Thy  guaidian  genius  hoveredo'er  the£eld. 
And  tum'd  the  hostile  spear  fiRMu  Perey's  breast, 
Lest  thy  fiiir  image  should  be  wounded  there. 
But  Haroourt  shmild  have  told  thee  all  my  fete, 
How  I  snrviv'd 

Eiw.  Alas!  I  have  not  seen  him. 
Oh !  I  have  suffered  much. 

Per.  Of  that  no  more; 
For  every  minute  of  our  fhtore  lives 
Shall  be  so  Ueas'd,  that  we  win  team  to  wonder 
How  we  eouU  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 

Elw.  Percy — I  cannot  speak. 

Per.  Those  tears  how  eloquent  1 

1  would  not  changje  this  motionless,  mute  joy, 
For  the  sweet  stiams  of  angels:  I  look  down 
With  pity  on  the  rest  of  human  kind. 
However  great  may  be  their  feme  of  happiness. 
And  think  their  niggazd  fete  has  given  them 

nothing. 
Not  giving  thee;  or,  granting  some  small  blessing. 
Denies  them  my  capacity  to  feel  it 

Elw.  Alas  1  what  mean  you  1 

Per.  Can  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it ; 

'Tie  of  such  nuumitude  that  words  would  wrong 
But  surely  my  Elwina's  feithful  bosom 
Should  brat  in  kind  responses  of  delight, 
And  feeLbot  never  question,  what  I  mean. 

Mw.  Uold,'hokl,  my  heut,  thou  hast  much 
moretosimeT! 

Per.  Let  the  sk)w  form,  and  tedious  ceremony, 
Wait  on  thctsplendkl  victims  of  ambition. 
Love  stays  fi«  none  of  these.  Thy  father 'ssoften'd, 
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He  will  forget  the  fetal  Cheviot  chaoe ; 
Raby  is  brave,  and  I  have  serv'd  my  country: 
1  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  oonquera ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

Elw.  O  never,  never,  never ! 

Per.  Am  I  awake  1  Is  that  Elwina'aToioe? 

Elw.  Percy,  thou  most  ador'd,  and  most  de-^ 
If  ever  fortitude  sustain'd  thy  soul,  [ceiv'd ! 

When  vydgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee.— 
If  thou  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  curse  me !— but  thou  wilt. 
Thou  must — for  I  have  done  a  fearful  deed, 
A  deed  of  wild  despair,  a  deed  of  honor. 
I  am,  lam — 

Per.  Speak,  say,  what  art  thou  1 

Elw.  Married  I 

Per.  Oh!  [me; 

Elw.  Percy,  I  think  I  begg'd  thee  not  to  cuise 
But  now  I  do  revoke  the  fona  petition. 


Open, 
Sight! 
Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  curse  theel 

Elw.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Per.  And  have  I  ^ped  the  Saraoen's  fell 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwina's  guilt  1  [swoid 

I  would  nave  bared  my  bosom  to  the  foe, 
I  would  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  I 
wrong'd  thee ; 
Yes,  by  these  tears  I  did. 

Per.  Married  I  just  Heaven ! 
Married!  to  whomi    Yet  wherefore  should 

know? 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Oh  I  'twUl  add  to  both. 
How  shall  I  tell  1  Prepare  for  something  dreadful. 
Hast  thmi  not  heard  of-^DouglasI 

Per.  Why  'tis  well ! 
Thou  awful  Power,  why  waste  thy  wrath  on  me  I 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  wormi 
I  could  have  fallen  without  this  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas !  B^'  toy  vrrongs,  I  like  it ; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  'tis  nnish'd  felsehood, 
'Tis  adding  fresh  perdition  to  the  sin. 
And  fiUing  up  the  measure  of  ofienoe ! 

Elw.  On!  twas my fether's deed !  hemadehli 
child 
An  instrument  of  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
He  wept  and  threatened,  sooth'd  me,  and  com- 
manded. 

Per.  And  you  complied,  most  dnteously  com- 
plied! 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  his  fury;  but  his  tears, 
Ah,  they  undid  me !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  tenderness  'i 
Hast  thou  e'er  fett  a  fether's  warm  embrace  ? 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fether's  flowing  tears, 
And  known  that  thou  oould'st  wipe  those  tean 

awayl 
If  Uion  hast  felt,  and  hast  resisted  these. 
Then  thou  may'st  curse  my  weakness ;  but  if  no^ 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  hear  the  music  of  thy  votoe, 
Or  I  shall  k>ve  thee  still ;  I  shall  forget 
Thy  fetal  marriage  and  my  es^sge  wrongs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Percy  1 

Per.  Hate  thee?  Yes, 
As  dying  martyrs  hate  tbe  righteous  cause 
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Of  that  blflv'd  power  for  whom  they  bleed — ^1 

hate  thee. 
■  [  7%ey  ^00^  cU  each  other  vfUh  ailent  agony. 

Enter  Harcodrt. 

Bar.  Forgive,  my  lord,  your  &ithful  knight — 
Per.  Come,  Harcourt, 
Ck>me,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  onoe  was  Percy. 

Bar.  With  grief  I've  leam'd  the  whole  un- 
happy tale. 
JSkA  Douglas,  whoae  ffaapicio&  never  aleepe — 

Per.  What,  is  the  tyrant  jealoual 

EltB.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  rage— Go  on. 

Bar.  Eari  Douglas 
Knew,  by  my  arms  and  my  aooootrements, 
That  I  belong'd  to  you ;  he  questioned  much, 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  vain ;  he  then  arrested  and  confined  me.      [it. 

Per*  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Soot  shall  answer. 

EliD.  How  came  yon  now  leleas'd  1 

Bar.  Vour  noUe  fiither 
Obtain'd  my  freedom,  having  leam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.    The  good  old  lord, 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage. 
\To  Percy.]  Sir.  you  had  best  retire ; 
Your  safety  is  enoanger'd  by  your  stay. 
I  Hear  should  Douglas  know 

Per.  Should  Douglas  know  I 
Why  what  new  magic 's  in  the  name  of  Douslas  ? 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  rear  1 
GK>,  seek  the  haughty  Soot,  and  tell  him— no- 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

Mw.  Percy,  hold; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglas— 'tis— 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tis  Elvrina's  husband; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  insult  my  misery  with  his  bliss, 
ril  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — ^nay,  I  will  liave  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Mw.  Percy,  hear  poe. 
When  I  was.robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  miml. 
My  cruel  fortune  left  me  still  one  blessing. 
One  solitary  bleesinff ,  to  consc^  me ; 
It  vras  my  mme. — ^'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Pen^, 
And  I  must  keep  it  spotless,  and  unsoil'a : 
Butthouwouldst  plunder  whate'en  Douglasspar'd, 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Gro — thou  wast  bom  to  rule  the  fiite  of 
Thou  art  my  conqueror  stiU.  [Percy. 

Etm.  What  ncMse  is  that? 

[Harcourt  goes  to  the  aide  qfthe  etage. 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw.  Alas!  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked. 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt 

Bar.  My  lord,  'tis  I>ooglas. 

EliD.  Fly,  Percy,  and  for  ever 

Per.  Flv  from  Douglas  1 

EltB.  Tnen  stay,  banarian,  and  at  onoe  destroy 
My  life  and  fome. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    Igo: 
My  honour  to  thy  oearer  honour  yields. 

Elw.  Yet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per.  Farewell,  fiirewell !  [Exit  Percy. 

EltB.  I  dare  not  meet  the  searching  eye  of 
Douglas. 
I  most  ooDoearmy  terron. 


DoooLAS  at  the  side  wUk  hie  ewerd 
£dric  holde  him. 

Dou.  Give  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  shalt  not  enter.  [nolid, 

,  Dou.  [Struggling  with  £oRicJ  If  there  woe 
It  would  defraud  my  vengeance  ofits  edge, 
And  she  should  live. 

[Breakefrom  Edric  and  eomeejcrward. 
Cursed  chance  I  he  is  not  here. 

Elw.  IGoing.]  I  dare  not  meet  his  fbiy. 

Dou.  See  she  flies 
With  every  mark  of  guilt— Go,  search  the  bower, 

[Aside  to  Euric. 
He  shall  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  return.  fAlevd. 
Now,  honest  Douglas,  learn  ofher  to  feign.  [Aside, 
Alone,  Elwinal  who  had  just  parted  Eence  1 

[With  affected  eompoewre. 

Ehe.  My  lord,  'tvras  Harcourt ;  sure  you  most 
have  met  him.  Jelse! 

Dcu,  O  exquisite  dissembler !  [Ande.]  No  ens 

Eho.  Myk>rdl 

Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  criminal  oonftaion! 

[Amde. 
You  tremble.  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  should  I  tremUe  ? 
By  your  permission  Harcourt  was  admitted; 
'Twas  no  mvsteiious,  secret  introductioiL 

Dou.  And  yet  you  seemalarm'd. — ^If  Haieoaifs 
presence 
Thus  agitates  each  nerve,  makes  every  pulse 
Thus  vrildly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  bkxid 
Mount  in  quick  rushing  tumults  to  your  cheek , 
If  friendship  can  excite  such  strong  ffmotioni>» 
What  tremors  had  a  fever's  presence  cau'd  1 

Elw.  Ungenerous  man  I 

Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terrors.  [^^^ 

The  story  of  his  death  was  vrell  contriv'd ;  [  7b  htr. 
But  it  adects  not  me;  I  have  a  Wife, 
Compared  with  whom  coki  Dim  was  unchaste. 

[Takes  her  hoMd. 
But  mark  me  well — though  it  concerns  not  you — 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  othen, 
Distinguish'd  firam  the  list  of  common  crimes^ 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  is— hjnpocrisy- 

[  T^roiM  her  from  hun.  and  exit, 

Elw.  Yes,  I  will  bear  this  fearful  inAgnation ! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant: 
Ye  shatter'd  nerves,  be  strung  with  manly  ftne. 
That  I  may  oonuuer  all  my  sex's  weakness, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodg^  one  thoqglft, 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire, 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Dou^as  know. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  /.— 7^  BaU. 

Enter  DqSOlas,  hie  eword  drawn  and  Uoody  in 
one  handj  in  the  othfr  a  letter.  Haroocbt, 
wonnded. 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more!  this  letter  shows  thy 
office. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revenge. 
1  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  bkiod 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  sword; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  master's  lust, 
Thou  justly  M'st  by  a  wrong'd  husband's  hand. 

Bar.  Tny  vrife  is  innocent 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Bar.  Percyi  revenge  my  foil  I 

[Guarde  hear  Harcourt  tk. 
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I>im,  l^tsm  for  the  letterl 
B.e  1)eg»onoe  more  to  see  her. — So  'tis  plain 
rFtiey  have  already  met ! — biat  to  the  rest 


[R^adi.\  "  In  vain  you  wtah  me  to  restore  the 
scarf; 
pledge  of  love,  while  I  have  life  111  wear  it, 
next  my  heart ;  no  power  shall  force  it  thence ; 
^^tiene'er  yon  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
OoDclude  me  dead." — My  cones  on  them  both  I 
How  tamely  I  perose  my  shame  I  but  thus, 
T'liiis  let  me  tear  the  gailty  characters 
"WTiich  register  my  infiimv ;  and  thus, 
T'liQS  woiud  I  scatter  to  tne  winds  of  heaven 
"Tlie  vile  complotters  of  my  foul  dishonour. 

[TeaT8  the  letter  in  the  utmost  agitation. 

Enter  Edric. 

.ESdr.  My  lord 

X)oa.  [In  the  utmost  Juryj  not  seeing  Edric] 
The  scarf! 

JSdr.  Lord  Douglas. 

I>ou.  [Still  not  hearing  him.]  Yes,  the  scarf! 
Percy,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought  I 
111  cherish  itj  'twill  sweeten  all  my  pangs, 
^nd  add  a  higher  relish  (b  revenge ! 

£dr.  My  lord ! 

J}ou.  Howl  Edric  here  1 

£:dr.  What  new  distress  1  [shame, 

Dou,  Post  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
I>^rell  on  each  circumstance  of  my  disgrace, 
And  swell  my  in&my  into  a  tale  f 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — ^my  wife  is  fiilse. 

£!dr.  Art  though  convinc'd  1 

Dou.  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  fiilser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  1 

JBdr.  He  has  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  examin'd  every  avenue  1 
£ach  spot?  the  grovel  the  bower,  her  favourite 

Edr.  I've  search'd  them  all.  [haunt  1 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  sate. — Let  none  depart 
Orgain  admittance  here,  without  my  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou.  Is  it  not  clear  1 
Harcourt  has  raised  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
lie  feU'd ;  the  bk»w  is  now  reserved  for  Percy; 
Then,  with  his  sword  fresh  reeking  from  my  heart. 
He'll  revel  vrith  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb : 
Nor  vrill  he  bring  her  aught  she'll  hold  so  dear, 
Ae  the  curs'd  hand  with  which  he  slew  her  husband. 
Bat  he  shall  die  1  I'll  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
"Wliicb  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  libation 
pn  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge !    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—The  Garden. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Each  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake, 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  Jilbn,  Heaven ! 

Enter  Bibthi. 

My  Birtha,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  escap'd  1  [to  him, 
Bir.  I  know  not.  I  despatoh'd  young  Harcourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  order'd, 
Kestore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  mora. 
But  how  the  hard  injunction  was  receiv'd, 
Or  what  has  happen'd  since,  I'm  yet  to  learn. 

Elw.  O  when  shall  I  be  eas'd  of  all  my  cares. 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
Lay  down  this  weary  head  I — Fm  sick  at  heart ! 
Should  llouglas  Intercept  his  flight ! 


Bir.  Becalm; 
Douglas  this  very  moment  left  the  castle, 
With  seeming  peace. 

EltB.  Ah,  then,  indeed  there 's  danger ! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  feigns  to  ueep, 
'Tis  but  to  n»ke  its  careless  prey  secure,     [thee, 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  agam  entreat  to  see 
'Twere  best  admit  him;  from  thy  lips  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  Douglas 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thine: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pang  I  gave 
I  cannot  liate — but  I  will  banish-Ahee. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  fergive, 
If  1  can  do  no  mate  I 

Bir.  If  he  remains, 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  I  sought  him  out. 

Mw.  Then  telfhim,  Birtha. 
But,  Oh!  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  tell  him, 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe. 
But  let  tny  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gives.    O  soften  his  despair ; 
But  say — ^we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Percy. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

^She  attempts  to  go,  he  seizes  her  hand. 

Per.  I  will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  speak) 
Lost  as  I  ain,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant, no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
I  now  return  to  share. 

Elw.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  soon  api)eas'd ;  he  nothing  knows. 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  agam 
Endanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest. 
Restore  the  scari. 

Per.  Unkind  Elwina,  never ! 
'Tis  all  that 's  left  me  of  my  buried  joys. 
All  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  nappy. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  would  ne'er  restore  it. 

Elw.  Letter!  what  letter? 

Per.  That  I  sent  by  EUircourt 

Elw.  Which  I  ne'er  receiv'd.    Douglas  per- 
Who  knows  1  [haps — 

Bir.  Harcourt,  t' elude  his  watchfulness, 
Might  prudently  retire. 

Elw.  Grant  Heaven  it  prove  so ! 

[Elwina  going,  Percy  holds  her. 

Per.  Hear  me,  Elwina ;  the  most  savage  hmour 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bids  me  fly  thee.  [p^Tt, 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  must 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile, 
Say  but — thou  pity'st  me  1 

Elw.  [Weeps.]  O  Percy— pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ;— Surefy  I  may  pity  hioL 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  I  envy  thee : 
For  thou  hast  still  the  liberty  to  weep. 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  crime ;  thjr  tears  are  guiltless, 
For  they  infringe  no  dut;ir,  stain  no  honour, 
And  blot  no  vow;  but  mine  are  criminal, 
Are  drops  of  shame  which  wash  the  cheek  of  guilt, 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishoDoun  Douglas. 
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*  Per.  I  iwear  my  jealooa  love  e'en  grudges  thoe 
Thy  aad  pie-eminenoe  in  wretchednees. 

EHw,  kouse,  rouM,   my  dumb'ring   Tiitue! 
Percy  hear  me.  [thine. 

Heaven,  when  it  gives  such  high-wrought  souls  as 
Still  gives  as  great  occasions  to  exeft  them. 
If  thou  wast  form'd  so  noble,  great,  and  gen'rous, 
'Twas  to  surmount  the  passions  which  enslave 
The  gross  of  human-kina. — Then  think,  O  think. 
She,  whom  thou  once  didst  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Go  on— «nd  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglas.  [me : 

Elw.  Whate'er  his  name,  he  claims  respect  nom 
His  honour 's  in  my  keeping,  and  1  hold 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  sanctity  is  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presence. 

Per,  Thou  affain  hast  conquer'd. 
Olestial  virtue,  like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Paradise, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — Elwina,  yes, 
To  triumph  over  Douglas,  we'll  be  virtuous. 

Elw.  "risnotenouffhtobe, — we  must  appear  so: 
Great  souls  disdain  the  shadow  of  oflfence, 
Nor  must  their  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  guilt. 

Per.  I  shall  retract-^l  dare  not  ^aze  upon  tnee ; 
Mv  feeble  virtue  staggers,  and  again 
Tne  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings. ^Oh  1 

ELw.  No  more; 
But  spare  my  injur'd  honour  the  affiont 
To  vindicate  itself. 

Per.  But,  love  I 

Elw.  But,  gkury  I 

Per.  Enough  1  a  ray  of  thy  sublimer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  efibrt  and  tis  done.    The  world  simll  say, 
When  they  shall  speak  o^my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  deserv'd  EUwina  though  he  lost  her. 
Fond  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer, 
Let  my  saa  eyes  a  little  longer  gaze, 
And  leave  their  last  beams  here. 

Elw.  VTwrnafram  kim.^  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Kotweepi  then  why  those  eyes  avoiding 
mine?  rcentsl 

And  why  that  broken  voice  1  those  trembling  ac- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soull 

Elw.  No  more,  no  more.  [once ; 

Per.  That  pang  decides  it    Come— 111  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  days. 
And  all  the  blessings  kept  in  store  for  me. 
And  add  to  her  account. — Yet  turn  once  more, 
One  little  look,  one  lact,  short  glimpse  of  day. 
And  then  a  long  dark  night. — Hold,  nold  my  heart, 

0  breflJL  not  yet,  while  I  behold  her  sweetness ; 
For  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  life. 
Elw.  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  temble  to  nature  1 
With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  far  less  agony, 
Tha  poor  depaiting  wretch  still  grasps  at  being. 
Thus  clings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  ^roan  of  death 
Dislodges  the  sad  spirit — thus  it  stays. 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lov'd. 
Once  and  no  more— fiirewell,  fiirewell ! 

E^w.  For  ever  I 
[  Thty  look  at  each  other  for  some  Hme^  then 
exit  Percy.    4/^er  a  paiue  ; 
'Tis  past — the  conflict 's  past  1  retire,  my  Birtha, 
I  would  address  me  to  the  throne  of  grace. 


Bir.  May  Heaven  restoie  that  peaeetby] 

wants!  [BxU  Birtbi. 

Elw.  \  Kneels.)  Look  down,  thou  awful,  hent- 
mspectu^  Judge, 
Look  down  with  merey  on  thy  erring  creatura^ 
And  teach  my  soul  the  lowKness  it  Deeds! 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  human  weakness 
Should  sometimes  mingle  with  my  beat 
O.  breathe  thy  spirit  on  tins  wayward  heart. 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th*  intruding  ma 
In  it's  first  birth  of  thought ' 
[NauewUhin.]  What  noiae  is  that  1 
The  clash  of  swMds!  should  Dougfaa  be  ictmiiVlE 

Enter  Douolib  and  Percy, j^Aftn^. 

Dou,  Yield,  villain,  yield. 
Per.  Not  tUl  this  good  right  arm 
Shall  ftil  its  master. 
Dou.  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

[They^ht;  Percy  cfisomw  DoofiLaa. 
Dou.  Uonfusion,  death,  and  hell ! 
Edr.  [Without.]  This  way  I  heaid  the  oomb. 

Enter  Edric,  and  mar^  Knighta  and  Qwtrde^ 
from  every  part  qfthe  stage. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery  I 
But  dearly  will  f  sell  my  hfe. 

Dou.  Seize  on  hinL 

Per,  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[Percy  is  narrounded  by  Guarde,  vie  fafo 
kiseword. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  anare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyself  ait  ean^il. 

Elw.  He  never  sought  thy  hie. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace ! 
The  villain  Haroourt  too— bat  he's  at  nat. 

Per.  Douglas.  I'm  in  thy  power;  but  do  not 

triumpn,  [oHu 

Percy's  betrayed,  not  conqQer'd.   Come,  denatdi 

Elw.  rTbDouoLAS.]  O  do  not,  do  not  km  Mm! 

Per.  Madam,  forbear : 
For  by  the  glorious  shades  afmj  great  ftthen, 
Their  godliae  apirit  is  not  so  extinct. 
That  r should  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Scot 
Thouffh  dangera  cloae  me  round  on  every  adey 
And  SeBih.  boKts  me,  I  am  Percy  still. 

Dou.  Sorceress,  I'll  disappoint  thee— he  a^HjIm^ 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  fiuoe, 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  vrith  your  paqga, 
And  make  his  dying  groana,  and  tny  food  tean^ 
A  baj^uet  for  my  vengeance. 

Elw.  Savage  tyrant! 
I  would  have  nllen  a  silent  sacrifice,  [thea^ 

So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  fiune — I  never  vnn^d 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming ; — I  abne 
Have  been  to  blame— Spite  of  herinterdfiotion, 
I  hither  came.    She 's  pure  as  spotless  saints. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Percy's  crime  | 
So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  aak 
The  shade  of  others'  feults  to  set  it  off; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  sully  his  £ur  feme 
To  t^w  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  virtue. 

Dou.  Yet  he  can  only  die— but  death  for  hoooiir ! 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  malignant  joy 
In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  some  dire  means, 
Wild  as  my  hate,  and  desperate  as  my  wirnin ! 

Per.  Enough  of  words.    Thouknow'st  I  hate 
thee,  Douglas; 
'Tis  steadfast,  fix'd,  hereditary  hate, 
As  thine  for  me ;  our  fethers  did  bequeath  H 
As  peit  of  our  unalienable  biithnght, 
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Which  Qoaght  bnt  death  can  end— Come,  end  it 
here. 

£lw.  [KneelaA   Hold,  Douglas,  hold !— not  for 
myself  I  kneel, 
I  do  not  plead  for  Perc^,  but  for  thee  : 
Aim  not  thy  hand  agamst  thy  future  peace. 
Spare  thy  brave  breast  the  tortures  of  remorse, — 
Stain  not  a  life  of  unpolluted  honour. 
For,  oh !  as  surely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Percy, 
Thou  wilt  for  ever  stab  the  fiune  of  Douglas. 

Per.  FHnish  the  bloody  work. 

Don.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per.  Why  dost  thou  start  1 
[Percy  bares  his  bosom.  Douolas  advaneea 
to  stab  kim,  and  discovers  the  scarf. 

Don.  Her  scarf  upon  his  breast ! 
The  blasting  sight  converts  me  into  stone; 
WithATB  my  powers  like  cowardice  or  age, 
Curdles  the  Uood  within  my  shiv'ring  veins 
And  palsiea  mj  bold  arm. 

Per.  [IronicaUy  to  the  Krrighis.]  Hear  you,  his 
friends! 
Bear  witness  to  the  gbrious^  great  expldt, 
Record  it  in  the  annals  of  his  nu». 
That  Douglas,  the  renown'd — the  valiant  Douglas, 
Fenc'd  round  with  guards,  and  safe  in  his  own 

castle, 
Smpris'd  a  knight  unaim'd,  and  bravely  slew  him. 

Doa.  [Throwing atpay his daffger?\  'Tistrue 
— I  am  U)e  very  stain  of  knighthood. 
How  is  my  glory  dimm'd ! 

Elw.  It  bbzes  brighter ! 
Douglas  was  onlj  breve — he  now  is  generous ! 

Per.  This  action  has  restor'd  thee  to  thy  rank, 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Ferey. 

Don.  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as  'tis  insulting, 
r  [To  Elwina. 

And  thou,  imperious  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
Thou  hast  sard  my  honour,  not  removed  my  hate. 
For  my  soul  loathes  thee  for  the  obligation. 
GKve  him  his  sword. 

Per.  Now  thou'rt  a  noble  fee, 
And  in  the  field  of  honoui*!  will  meet  thee, 
As  knight  encountering  knight 

Eho.  Stay,  Percry,  stay, 
Strike  at  the  wretched  cause  of  all,  strike  here, 
Here  sheathe  .thy  thirsty  sword,  bnt  spare  my 
husband.  [me, 

.DoiL  Turn,  Madam^  and  address  those  vows  to 
To  spare  the  precious  life  of  him  you  love. 
Bfren  now  von  tikunph  in  the  death  of  Douglas ; 
Nffff  your  loose  fency  kindles  at  the  though^ 
And.  wildly  rioting  m  lawless  hcne, 
Inddfts  the  adultery  of  the  mind.  ' 

But  A  defeat  that  wish. — Guards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  bot  struggle.  [She  is  borne  in. 

Per.  LA  our  OfiBUhs  suffice. 
And  reverepe^  virtue  in  that  n>rm  inshrin'd. 

Dau.  Proved  my  rage  no  ferther. — I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  tbrch  of  never-dying  vengeance 
At  bve's  expiring  linp.— But  mark  me,  friends, 
If  Percy's  happier  gemol  should  prevail. 
And  I  should  &I1,  give  Iftm  safe  conduct  hence, 
Be  all  observance  ^peid  him.H>Go,  I  foUow  thee. 

•    J^^Aside  to  Edric. 
Within  I've  something  fer  thyprivate  ear. 

Per.  Now  shall  this  mutual  fury  be  appeas'd ! 
These  eager  hands  shall  soon  be  drench'd  in 

daughter ! 
Yes — like  two  iiunish'd  vultures  snuffing  blood. 
And  panting  to  destroy,  we'll  rush  to  combat ; 
Vor..  l. 


Yet  I've  the  deepest,  deadliest  cansB  of  hale, 
I  am  but  Percy,  thou'rt — Elwina's  husband. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT.V. 

sdENE  /.—Elwina's  Apartment 

Mw.  Thou  who  in  judgment  still  remember'si 
mercy, 
Look  down  u  pon  my  woes,  preserve  my  husband  I 
Preserve  my  husband !  Ah,  I  dare  not  ask  it; 
My  veiy  prayera  may  pull  down  ruin  on  me  1 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— him — I  dare  not  name  %  And  if  he  conquers, 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agonizing  state  1 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thmk^  nor  pray, 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  worst 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense^ 
When  each  event  is  big  with  equal  horror. 

[Lookeoui. 
What,  no  one  yet  ?  Tins  solitude  is  dreadful  I 
My  horrors  multiply  I 

Enter  Birtha. 

Thou  messenger  of  wo ! 

Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed!- 

EliD,  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak ! 

Bir.  Your  husband  lives. 

Elw.  Then  farewell,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest ! — Bless  him,Heafen, 
With  crowns  of  glory  and  immortal  joys  1 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wrong;  the  combat  is  not  over. 
Stay,  flowing  teare,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Elto.  Thou  sayest  that  Percy  and  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  1  [live  • 

Bir.  What  a  task  is  mine  1 

Elw.  Thou  talk'st  as  if  I  were  a  child  in  grief, 
And  scarce  acquainted  with  calamity. 
Sjpeak  out,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be, 
For  I  am  80  femitiar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  mock  me. 

Bir.  How  shall  I  speak  1    Thy  husband— ^ 

Elw.  What  of  Douglas  1 

Bir.  When  aU  was  ready  for  the  fetal  combat, 
He  call'd  his  ohosen  knights,  then  drew  has  sword, 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Confinn'd  by  every  rite  religion  bids. 
That  they  would  see  perform'd  his  last  request, 
Be  it  whate'er  it  would.    Alas  I  they  swore. 

Elw.  What  did  the  dreadful  preparation  meani 

Bir.  Then  to  their  hands  he  gavea poison'd  cap^ 
Compoimded  of  the  deadliest  herbs  and  drugs ; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  lega<^ ; 
Percy  may  conquer — and — I  have  a  wife  1 
If  Douglas  falls,  Elwina  must  not  live.  - 

Elw.  Spirit  of  Herod!    Why,  'twas  greatly 
tnoughtl 
'Twas  worthy  of  the  bosom  which  conoeiv'd  it  I 
Yet  'twas  too  merciful  to  be  his  own. 
Yes.  Douglas,  yes,^  my  husband,  I'll  obey  tlise, 
Ana  bless  thy  genius  which  has  found  the  means 
To  reconcile  thy  vengeance  vnth  my  peace. 
The  d«idly  means  to  make  obedience  pleasant. 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pity  spare,  my  bleeding  heart : 
Inhuman  to  the  last !    Unnatural  n>ison ! 

Elw.  My  gentle  friend,  what  is  there  in  a  name  t 
The  means  are  little  where  the  end  is  kind* 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  call  it  poison ; 
Call  it  the  sweet  oblivion  of  my  cares. 
My  balm  of  wo,  my  conlial  of  aJQiiction, 
The  drop  of  mercy  to  my  feinting  soul. 
My  kino  dismissiou  firom  a  world  of  sorraw, 

'6  T 
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[approach  1 


My  cup  of  bliflSj  mj  pettport  to  the  skies. 
Bir.  Hark !  what  alarm  is  that  1 
Elw.  The  combat 's  over !    [Birtha  goes  out. 
[Elwina  stands  in  a  fixed  attitude^  her 
hands  clasped. 
Now,  gracious  Heaven,  sustain  me  in  (lift  trial, 
And  Iww  my  spirit  to  thy  great  decrees ! 

Re-enter  Birtha. 

[Elwina  Icoks  stea^astly  at  her  without ' 
speaking. 

Bir.  Douglas  is  feUen. 

EltD,  Bring  me  the  poison. 

Bir.  Never. 

Elw.  Where  are  the  knights  7  I  summon  you — 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  ministers  of  fiite, 
Dire  instruments  of  posthumous  revenge ! 
Come^I  am  ready ;  but  vour  tardy  justice 
Defrauds  the  injur'd  dead.^jro,  haste,  my  friend, 
See  that  the  castle  be  securely  guarded, 
Let  eveij  gate  be  barr'd — prevent  his  entrance. 

Bir.  Whose  entrance  1 

Elw»  His— the  murderer  of  my  husband. 

Bir.  He  ^s  single,  we  have  hosts  of  friends. 

Elv.  No  matter ; 
Who  knows  what  love  and  madness  may  attempt  7 
But  here  I  swear  by  all  that  binds  the  good, 
Never  to  see  him  more.— Unhappy  Douglas !  j 
O  if  thy  troubled  spirit  still  is  conscious  ^ 

Of  our  past  woes,  look  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  whien  the  legacy  thy  r^  bequeath'd  me 
Works  at  my  heart,  and  con<}uers  struggling 
Ev'n  in  that  afony  I'll  still  be  faithful,     [nature, 
She  who  could  never  love,  shall  yet  obey  thee, 
Weep  thy  hard  fate,  and  die  to  prove  her  truth. 

Bir*  O  unexampled  virtue !     \A  noise  wUkoui. 

Elw.  Heard  you  nothing  7 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  con4|ueror  comes. 
O  save  me,  shield  me ! 

Enter  Douglas. 


Say  but  that  little  word,  that  Percy  fives. 
And  Alps  and  oceans  shall  divide  ns  ever, 
As  for  as  universal  space  can  part  os. 

Don.  Canst  thou  renounce  nimi 

ElxD.  Tell  me  that  he  lives, 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  ruler  of  my  fiite, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  convent's  gkNmi, 
From  cheerful  da^r-light,  and  the  hannU  ofi 
Where  sad  austerity,  and  ceaseless  pnyer 
Shall  share  my  uncomplaining  day  belweeii 

Dou.  O,  hypocrite  I  now,  Vengeance,  to  thy 
office. 
I  had  foigot — Percy  commends  him  to  thee, 
And  by  nay  hand — 
'    £/w.  How— by  thy  hand  1 

Dou.  BLas  sent  thee 
This  precious  pledge  of  love. 

[He  gives  her  Percy's  searf. 

EltD.  Then  Percy 's  dead !  [mine? 

Dou.  He  b. — 0  great  revenge,  thou  now  ait 
See  how  convulsive  florrow  renrn  her  frame ! 
ThiSj  this  is  transport ! — ^uijur^d  honour  now 
Receives  its  vast,  its  ample  retribution. 
She  sheds  no  tears,  her  grief  s  too  highly  wioqgiit; 
'Tis  speechless  agony. — She  must  not  fiunt — 
She  shall  not  'scape  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  she  shall  feel  the  mfaieaB  of  distress, 
And  wake  to  keen  perception  of  her  loss. 

Bir,  Monster!  Barbarian  1  leave  her  to 


sorrows. 

Elw.  [Tnalow  broken  voice.]  Doughs — thtak 
not  I  faint,  because  thou  seeit 
The  pale  and  bloodless  cheek  of  wan  despair. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  spirits;  thou  cold  hnrt, 
Cherish  thy  freezing  current  one  short  moment^ 
And  bear  thy  mighty  load  a  little  bnger. 

Dou.  Percy,  I  must  avow  it,  braveW  fongbt, — 
Died  as  a  hero  should ; — but,  as  he  feu, 
(Hear  it,  fond  wanton !)  call'd  upon  thy  name, 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh'd  out— Elwina  t 


Heaven  and  earth,  my  husband ! 

Dou.  Yes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  sight  of  htm  thou  hat'st. 
Of  1dm  thou  hast  wrong'd,  adultress,  'tis  thy 
husband.  [mercy, 

Elw.  [Kneels,]  Blcss'd  be  the  fountain  oteternal 
This  load  of  guilt  is  spar'd  me !  Douglas  lives  I 
Perhaps  both  live !  [  7b  Birtha.]  Could  I  be  sure 

of  that. 
The  poison  were  superfluous,  joy  would  kill  me. 

Dott,  Be  honest  now,  for  once,  and  curse  thy  1 
Stan ; 
Curse  thy  detested  fate  which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband,  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Revell'd  in  fond,  ima^nary  joys 
With  my  too  happy  nval :  when  thou  flew'st. 
To  gratify  impatient,  boundless  passion, 
And  join  adulteraos  lust  to  bloody  murder; 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene !  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  is  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pang. 

EltD.  Whence  sprung  the  false  report  that  thou 
had'stfaU'nl 

Dou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  disappointment, 
I  rais'd  it—  I  contriv'd— 1  sent  it  thee.        [virtue. 

EltD.  Thou  seest  me  bold,  but  bold  in  conscious 
— That  my  sad  soul  may  not  be  etain'd  with  blood. 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hours  in  peace, 
And  die  in' holy  hope  of  Heaven's  forgiveness. 
Relieve  the  terrors  of  my  lab'ring  breast,. 
Say  I  am  clear  of^  murder — say  he  hvcs. 


Come — ^give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thr  soul 
With  wOd  complaints,  and  womanish  upbraidings. 

Elw.  [In  a  low  solemn  voice.]  No. 
The  sorrow 's  weak  that  wastes  itself  in  woidsy 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish — deep,  not  load; 
I  do  not  rave — Resentment 's  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  injuries.        [non; 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  state,  and  courts  oompa»- 
But  there 's  a  oignity  in  cureless  sonow, 
A  sullen  grandeur  which  disdains  comphint ; 
Rage  is  for  little  Wrongs — Despair  is  dumb. . 

TExeunt  Elwina  and  Butva. 

Dou.  Why,  this  b  well !  her  sense  of  m  is 
strong !  •     [her, 

The  sharp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawing  grief  ^9*oaxa 
Feeds  on  ner  heart,  and  pavs  me  bark  'f^  puiga. 
Since  1  must  perish,  'twul  be  gloripui«iroin : 
I  fall  not  singly,  but,  like  some  prou^towcr, 
111  crush  surrounding  objects  irfthe  wreck. 

And  make  the  devastation  wide  snd  dreadftil. 

»  - 

Enter  Rabir 

* 

Baby.  O  whither  shaO  ^wretched  father  tuni. 
Where  fly  for  comfort  1    Douglas,  art  thou  here  t 
I  do  not  ask  for  comltvHit  thy  haads. 
I'd  but  one  litUe  csihet,  where  I  todged 
My  precious  hoi^  of  wealth,  and,  hke  an  Mfiot, 
1  gave  my  treasure  to  another's  ke^iin|[, 
Who  threw  away  the  gem,  nor  knew  its  value. 
But  left  the  plundered  owner  quite  a  beggar. 

Dou.  What  art  thou  come  to  see  thy  race  diih 
honoured  1 
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And  thy  bright  ran  of  glorf  let  in  bkxNl  7 
I  would  have  spar'd  thy  viituea,  and  thy  age, 
The  knowled^  of  hsr  infrmy. 

Rabv.  'Tb  false.  [Mood. 

Had  the  been  baae,  this  sword  had  diank  her 

Dou.  Ha  i  doet  thou  vindicate  the  wanton  1 

Raby.  Wanton? 
Thou  hart  ddkm'd  a  noUe  hidy'a  honoar—- 
My  spoUeis  child—in  me  behold  her  champion : 
Toe  strength  of  Hercules  will  nerve  this  arm, 
When  lifted  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  daughter's  virtue  Sat  the  father's  slueld, 
Will  maEs  old  R«i7  stiU  invincible. 

[Qfkrttodea'W. 

Dou.  Forbear. 

Raby.  Thoa  dort  disdain  my  feeble  arm, 
And  soom  my  age. 

Don.  There  ^inll  be  blood  enoagh: 
Nor  need  thy  vrither'd  veins,  old  lord,  be  drain'd, 
To  swell  the  copious  stream. 

Raby,^  Thou  wilt  not  kill  her  7 

Dou.  'Oh,  'tis  a  day  of  horror  1 

Enter  Edric  and  Birtha. 

Edr,  Where  is  Dongks  1 
I  come  to  save  him  firom  the  deadliert  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 

Dcu.  What  meanert  thoa  1  [wif^. 

Edr.  This  instant  fly,  and  save  thygnutless 

Dou.  Save  that  perfidious— 

Edr.  That  mucn-injur'd  woman. 

Bir.  Unfortunate  indeed,  but  O  most  innocent! 

Eidr.  In  the  lart  solemn  article  of  deoth, 
*rhat  truth-compellingstate,  when  even  bad  men 
Feaf  to  apeak  fiusely,  jPeicy  clear'd  her  fiimei 

Dou.  i  heard  him. — 'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
TThe  scarf,  the  scarf!  that  proof  of  mutual  pi^on, 
"Given  but  this  day  to  ratify  their  crimes ! 

Bir.  What  means  my  brdi  This  day  1  That 
frtalscarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childish  finendship  *, 
Long  ere  your  marriage,  ere  you  knew  EUwina. 

I&hy.  ^is  I  am  guilty. 

D<m.  Ha! 

Raby.  I, — I  alone. 
Confusion,  honour,  pride,  parental  fondness, 
Distract  my  soul, — Fevcy  was  not  to  blame, 
He  was— the  destin'd  husband  of  Elwina ! 


He  k>v'd  her — was  betov'd — and  I  approVd. 
The  tale  is  long.— 1  chang'd  my  purpose  nnoe, 
Forbade  their  marriage— 

Dou.  And  confirnfd  my  mis'xy  I 
Tvrice  did  they  meet  to-day->^my  wife  and  Percy. 

Raby.  I  know  it 

Dou.  Ha!  thou  knew'rt  of  my  dishonour  1 
Thou  wart  a  witness,  an  approvmg  witness. 
At  leart  a  tame  one  1 

Raby.  Percy  came,  'tis  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  bver ! 

Dou,  I  snail  grow  mad  indeed  *,  a  gniltleas  lover  1 
Percy,  the  guiltless  lover  of  my  wiro  1 

Raby.  lie  knew  not  she  was  married. 

I>(m.  Howl  is't  possible'?  [cent; 

Rt^.  Douglas, 'tui true;  both, both  were  inno- 
He  of  her  marriage,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  now,  when  we  believ'd  ttiee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival.    Instar^tl^, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  pajnion. 
But  with  a  oiartyr's  dignity  and  calmness, 
Bhe  bade  me  bring  the  poison. 

Dou.  Had'rt  tlu>tt  done  it. 


Despair  had  been  my  portion  1  Fly,  md  BirCfia, 
Fina  out  the  suflermg  saint-^desciwe  my  peni- 
tence, 
Ajid  paint  my  vart  extrataganoaof  fendoMs, 
Tell  her  I  love  as  never  mortal  lov'd— 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them— 
Tell  her  I  come,  bat  dare  not  seek  her  presence, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pardon. 

Bir.  lobey.  [ExWBivmk, 

Raby.  Mychildbinnooent!  ye  ehoin  of  saints. 
Catch  the  bMs'd  sounds— my  child  is  innocent ! 

Dou.  OIwillkneel,andsueforherfiNrgiveneai| 
And  Ihou  shait  help  me  nlead  the  cause  of  love, 
And  thou  shalt  weep— sne  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husband  and  a  weeping  fether. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wrt  already. 

Rabjf.  Douglas!  it  is  the  dew  of nateful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent  1  I  now  woulddie, 
Lest  fortune  should  grow  weaiy  of  her  kindness, 
And  grudge  me  this  short  transport. 

i?otf.  Whera,  where  is  she  1 
My  fond  impalienoe  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Cluick,  Irt  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxious  soul, 
Ajid  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  pettoe. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  honor,  honor,  horror  1 

Dou.  Ah!  what mean'rt  thou  1 

Bir.  Elwina-^ 

Dou.  Speak— 

Bhr.  Her  grief  wrought  up  to  frenzjr, 
She  has,  in  £r  deKrium^  swallow'd  poison  1 

Raby,  Frenzy  and  poison ! 

Dou.  Both  a  husband's  gift  J 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
Am  Douglas  goes  to  stab  kimtt^,  enter  ElwIna 

diatractedjier  hair  diahevelled,  Percy's  tear/ 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Ooe9  up  to  Douquls.]   What,  Uood 
again  1    We  cannot  kill  him  twice ! 
Soft,  sofl — ^no  violence — ^he  's  dead  already ; — 
1  did  it — ^Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tears  ;— 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed !    I'll  scratch  nim  wA 
A  shallow  grave,  and  la^  the  green  sod  on  it ; 
Ay — and  Vh  Und  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  turf. 
And  plant  a  willow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[She  aita  on  the  ground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  he'll  disturb  him ; 
Hell  pluck  the  vrillow  up — and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  wiU  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep andpny  all  night 

Raby.  -Dort  tnou  not  know  me  1 

EliD.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  Iambi 

Raby.  I  had  indeed !  [°>**b, 

Elw.  From  all  the  flock  you  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  feir  one — ^you  did  bid  her  love  it — 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devour'd  it 

Raby.  My  heart  will  break.   This  is  too  much, 
too  much ! 

Elw.  [SmUinfi.]  O  'tvras  a  cordial  draught— I 
drank  it  all. 

Raby.  What  means  my  child  ?  • 

Dim.  The  poison  I   On  the  poison! 
Thim  dear  wrong'd  innocence— 

Elw.  Oflf— murderer,  oflf! 
Do  not  defile  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[Shows  the  eemrf. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet— I'll  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  loye— there— now  I've  dress'd 

him. 
How  brave  he  looks !  my  father  will  forgive  him, 


